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PREFACE 


RIany years ago in my own college days I was given the following examina- 
tion m a history course 

Suppose you were to teach this course (a) to a group of fifteen year old, Jewish, 
immigrant boys from the East Side of New York City and (b) to a group of eighteen 
year old girls in a private, fashionable, girls* “finishing” school What matenals would 
jou use, what methods, what rcadmgs? Give sample lesson plans to show how you 
would handle some single umt of material for each group 

Up until that moment it had never crossed my mind that there might be 
more than one way of presenting historical material or that the nature of 
the audience was a factor in determimng methodology The seed planted by 
this truly educational examination has finally matured in the present volume, 
which contains a history of education written speafically for the average, 
American undergraduate Because this book is something of a departure from 
the traditional history of education it needs a word of explanation and 
justification 

Rlost current texts m the field have one or both of two characteristics 
which make them less valuable than they should be, in view of their often 
excellent scholarship and clear presentation Practically all of them are too 
hard for undergraduates, and some of them lack liveliness and reality There 
are at least three reasons why many texts are hard First, the scope is too 
great The writer sometimes begins with ancient Egypt, ends with the mod 
ern progressive movement, and tries to cover all educational developments 
m between The inevitable result is an impressive accumulation of bare facts 
so closely packed that the book is too difficult for students, no matter how 
well it IS written 

The type of material in many histones of education introduces a second 
difficulty, because it emphasizes the growth of educational thought or edu- 
cational philosophy rather than the nature of schools and methods at various 
times in the past The student is told who wrote what about education, but 
he may read through an entire text without finding out what the daily teach 
ing in any classroom in any century was like The number of references to 
people who actually taught in school may be less than half as large as the 
number to those who wrote about education but either did not teach at all 
or merely tutored a few children Descnptions of methods used in the class 
room are not as numerous as presentations of philosophies and theones There 
IS, naturally, a place in a student’s training for a course in the history of 
thought m his field, but the place is near the end of his advanced training 
rather than in his early undergraduate years 

Most texts are too hard also because they assume too much as known 
The average student who reads them has had a course in high school Ameri- 
can history and a little world history in the “social studies” of the lower 
grades He may or may not ha\e had a college course in history, and if he 
has. It IS as likely to ha\e been in the American as m the European field 
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of Froebel are usually lost These men seem as alike as peas in a pod and 
not much more interesting In the typical condensed and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the world’s thought about education there is no room for the intriguing 
character traits that clothe mere names with flesh and blood and thus keep 
the dry bones of history from rattling 

The net result of these various characteristics is, in some instances, a 
text that — no matter how good its scholarship — is both lifeless and difficult 
The extreme condensation has squeezed out the human characteristics of 
the actors and has reduced them to the level of Mr A and Mr B of an 
arithmetic problem The crowding of facts and more facts has sometimes 
obscured logical developments, and the concentration upon theory has re 
suited in subject matter of too great intrinsic difficulty Most of the standard 
texts are well organized and well written, but they are not especially well 
adapted to the undergraduate mind 

The present book is frankly an effort to write an introduction to the 
history of education that undergraduates can read and will want to read 
It IS written in terms of student needs, student interests and student abili 
ties It has a different kind of organization from that of texts now m ex 
istence, a different approach, a different style, and a much less generous scope 

First, as to organization The book opens with a capsule of history and 
an even smaller dose of geography — just enough to call attention to the 
necessity for adequate background and to tell the student bow to acquire 
one This introductory chapter culminates m a timetable and a map especially 
designed to assist the student in reading this particular text Since many 
students will need a systematic discussion of historical developments I have 
listed at the end of each chapter a few references from standard texts m the 
history of various periods The student is urged to read such of the references 
as he needs, and he may be further stimulated if the instructor assigns these 
or other equivalent materials as part of the required reading in the course 
There is no space in this text for the inclusion of pages devoted to back- 
ground, nor am I competent to write a general history, even if there were 
room Moreover, there seems no reason for so doing when many sound and 
well ivritten history texts are already available in college libraries 

The mam part of the book contains brief life histones of twenty two 
men and one woman, all of whom lived somewhere in what is now Europe^ at 
some lime between 500 b c and the present The senes begins with Socrates 
and ends with Mme Montessori All but three of the mam characters were 
regularly engaged m teaching school One of the exceptions, Socrates under- 
took to educate all the citizens of Athens and to this end taught constantly, 
but not mside a school The second, Loyola, taught at inter>als, but his main 
concern was with the organization of Jesuits, who were for two centuries 
Europe’s finest schoolmasters The third was Bmet, who spent as much time 
in school as out, but taught \ery little, instead, he was sludjmg children to 
find out how they think and at what rales they develop intellectuallv Be 
cause these men had much innuence upon schools and methods of teaching 

*Eic«pl for Ihe two teachers in earl> Christian schoob Jerome anO Ongen who spent 
part or all of tbcir Uves outside of Europe 
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they have been mcluded even thongh tMy w«e not teachers rn convent, ona 

""“The descr.pt.on of each teacher tells what manner of man he was when 
ri wTiPrp he hved in what schools he taught what methods he used what 
ts pupils tUght of him and why he is to be regarded as either 

L times orgrLt or both In so far as lies within my abilities 
fignre rs presLted as a live interesting exciting human being with v irtues 
arf faults hopes and disdlusionments idiosyncrasies and foibles lo ical 
ideas and irrational inspirations Whenever possible I have let my characters 
speak for themselves through their own writings through the writltys ol 
contempoianes and pupils through anecdotes and incidents The number ol 
dates and of secondary characters has been reduced to a minimum As a 
result of these efforts some sections of the book have a semipopular tone that 
may not please those who think history has to be dull and ponderous m order 
to be accurate I have approached education throu^ the personalities of great 
teachers with the dual objectives of creating an enthusiasm for things educa 
tional and of developing a profound respect for the profession of teaching 
The second section of each chapter contains a description of a school or 
schools In some cases the second section desaibes schools that existed dur 
mg a particular period others concentrate upon a single school with which 
one of the great teachers was connected a few illustrate instructional mate 
rials In these sections about a certain school or schools I have included 
description of the schoolroom and discussion of the curriculum the discipline 
and the methods of instruction there are also comments upon the position 
and training of the teacher If coexistent schools of different levels are 
described the interrelation among them is shown I have introduced pictures 
examples anecdotes and quotations in order to give as lively real inter 
estitig and specific a description as possible 

In the last section of the book I arrive at some consideration of educa 
tional thought and theory for which the students should by now have 
acquired a moderate background Wherever it can honestly be done a con 
nection is made between theories and people or theories and schools partly 
m the interests of clarity and partly in order that students may transfer to 
the last section any enthusiasm that they may have generated during their 
iKwl ng oi earlier chapters This final section contains also a very short chap 
ter on the growth oi the cuinculum thmngh the centuries and a concluding 
S^oCtke f, “Smements and disagreements 

Stti at'” P^abty meth 

^ilStru Ue ?'* r adjustment 

the vZ of ends with a word about 

tne \aiue of history to the prospective teacher 

Two iurlher points should be mentioned I have n 

“ouii-r'sxrerZTarar 

first told me what lo read Then he went over thTfirsUraft'^hr collaborator 
generously suggested additions cnticized imphcationt L ‘“'t ‘ 

the copy ,0 pieces I then reUred .nr n penST re“ad'so" 
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rewrote the chapter. This second form was submitted, as were also as many 
successive forms as were necessary before the expert was satisfied. The critics 
were a harsh lot, with high standards of scholarship and accuracy, but with- 
out them the book could not have been written. I wish to express my great 
indebtedness to those who would not let me keep my favorite mistakes. 

Another feature of the book is its glossary, which includes technical 
words, foreign words, unusual words, geographical place names, and the names 
of minor characters. The first time such a name or word appears in the text, 
it is marked with an asterisk. The student has therefore a small combined 
dictionary and encyclopedia to help him in his reading. Use of many special 
terms and of some characters other than the main one in each chapter is, of 
course, unavoidable; and it is not always desirable to halt in mid-career to 
explain words or allusions. The student who does not bring to the reading 
sufficient information can, by use of the glossary, build up his vocabulary 
and to some extent his background as he goes along. 

In closing my preface I would like to express a hope that this book may 
help students to love history, to feel its throb of life, to be thrilled by its 
interesting characters, to enjoy its color and variety, and to see wherein the 
thoughts of yesterday contribute to a better judgment of today’s bright ideas. 
All great teachers were exciting people who exerted a natural fascination over 
their followers. Those from the past were, by modern standards, sometimes 
right and sometimes wrong, and a few of them were more than a little odd; 
but they were not colorless and they did not bore their students. 

Luella Cole 

Berkeley, California 
May, jpyo 
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CHAPTER I 

OF TIME AND SPACE 


Historical characters, unlike fictional ones, actually lived in a particular time 
and m certain particular places They were influenced by the dominant forces 
of their environment The great teachers of yesterday did not exist in a vac- 
uum any more than living people do Because both time and place are impor- 
tant in understanding their work and their contributions to education, it is es 
sential that students develop a sense of chronology and an adequate historical 
background Almost no student will have had courses that covered all pe 
nods in the history of Europe from 500 nc to ad 1900 — the centuries in- 
cluded in this text The overwhelming majority of undergraduates will, there- 
fore, come to this course with an inadequate supply of information Since, m 
the pteseat text, there is no space for a presentation of background, the student 
will have to make some kind of adjustment, assuming that he has not already 
completed such courses in history as would give him the necessary facts The 
easiest course to pursue is to do nothing and hope for the best' The drawback 
to this simple solution lies m its inefficiency, and the student who chooses it 
will not understand his text as well as he should, or enjoy the course as much 
as he might, or receive at the end as high a mark as he could have earned It is a 
far better procedure for each student to read from the references listed at the 
end of each chapter whatever selections may be needed to fill m the lacunae* ^ 
in the knowledge that be brings to the course A student may thus acquire back- 
ground as he proceeds, and he should certainly do so if he wishes to derive 
f’iWTTi hia 'HWik tia hro*iWiy cA tAuta'iwn -prof As 'ihal ate conrmenstrrate with 
his efforts 

The average undergraduate has a relatively poor mastery of “place” geog 
raphy and is lucky if he knows on which continent a given country is located 
The customary deficiency m this field is, however, quite easy to remedy, in so 
far as this text is concerned, because all but two of the important places are 
located within a strip about 1200 miles long and 700 miles wide The area 
thus delineated is approximately equal to that included in the adjoining north- 

'■Words that are followed by an asterisk are listed with definitions and explanations in 
the back of the book Glossary C contains words that are difficult unusual, foreign tech 

meal or often misunderstood Glossary A contains the names of individuals , Glossary B the 

names of places The asterisk appears only once for each word but the student is advised 
to look up any word or name that seems to him unusual since he may have missed the 
asterisk when it was first used 
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mmg, North DokoUt South mkotu 

. - ». - -- «■■ 

effort in\ oh ctl „ , ,, ,hr Mat and the Ttmctable On 

SHrecJ/.ojii fo 'Ac "1^ ['’ u „,i, nnd a modern outline map that 
the front inside co\er ot tins “ > nrosirii time This Ume of 

shores the students You should ignore the 

map ■oas used locating places Throughout the 

boundary lines, cacept as they J „ order to make the work 

text the countries arc called h> t eir marking the places where some 

easier On the map > ou w .11 ^ee the dots do not 

great teacher of the past bred an g .j In a few cases a teacher was 

associated with more than one pi . 

same reference number You s , „ ho traveled more or less, 

of each man’s teaching career ^^.’or more places before ha 

attended different schools, an he often spent his declining 

setUed down to h.s longer period You are advised 

years away from the place or ^ to associate as soon as 

to study the map, to note wha n-rson or persons The twenty three 

possible each place with its “PP^P"* ^ j their mam places of work, and 
great teachers who are described “ 

their reference numbers appear beginning on page XVIII You 

The calendar or time centuries, this senes is to be 

will see at the left a colum ’ ^he second column contains the 

used for locating men in t ei p . ,he text These names appear 

names of the various teachers column You will see 

beside their appropriate between Socrates and Quintilian, from 

that approximately 5 °° jhe next group of four names, about 

150 to 300 years between Q ^ interval between Alcuin and 

400 between these and Alcui , i„ately 200 years between mdmd 

uals or pairs of individuals naientheses after each person s name 

dates of birth and death ‘‘PP' ^ „h,ch each of a number of move 

In the third Ime The approximate dates appear at the 

ments was operative is sno x ^ Athenian republic began in 590 n c 
tops and bottoms of the 1 ^ ^ne shows the Dari 

and continued till 404 u c r be read in similai 

Ages to extend from a d 400 ® 
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Introduction 


Chapter 

Teacher 

Place 

Reference 

Number 

Map 


Socrates 

Athens (Greece) 

I 

F,IV 

D, III 

i 

QmntiUaw 

Pxime (Italy) 




Rome (Italy) 

3 

D, m 

A, HI 

G V 

H,V 

4 

lAusoniuS 

Bordeaux (France) 

Alexandria (Egypt) 

4 

5 

5 

Ijerome 

Bethlehem (Palestine) 




Aachen (or Aix la Chapelle) (Germany) 

7 

c,i 

7 

Abelard 

Pans (Fiance) 



S 


■Mantua (Italy) 

9 

D, II 

D,I 


Melanchthon 

Wttenberg (Germany) 

10 

to 


Oxford London (England) 

11 

A,I 

iMulcaster 

London (England) 

12 

A I 

XI 

Lojola 

Rome (Italy) 




Comcnius 

Lissa (Poland) 

*4 

E,I 

IS 

fDe la Salle 

Rouen Pans (France) 

15 

B, 11 

vrranche 

Halle (Gemuny) 

16 

D I 

14 

Basedow 

Dessau (Germany) 

17 

D,I 

x 6 

Pcstalozzi 

Burgdorf Yverdon (Switzerland) 

iS 

C, II 

16 

llerbarl 

RSnigsberg Gotlmgen (Germany) 

J 9 

F,I,C,I 

17 

rrecbel 

Keiltuu Bad Lsebenstem (Germany) 

20 

D,I 

X8 

JScguui 

Pans (France) 

21 

B II 

IBmet 

Pans (France) 

22 

B,n 

19 

Wonlesson 

Rome (Italy) 

23 

D,in 


* Tb« np t»l Icticn and fiomaa eutn«ra 1 s m tbu column refer to the d v s oas on Map A The lettera from A to I 
appear aercHs the top of the map the numerals from 1 to V down the Irit margin Thus Athens (F IV) will b« 
found in column F and acrces from the number IV Find F at the top of the map and follow it down till you come 
In row I> la |h s aquaie you « 11 see a dot with the number i bes de it This dot shows the location of AthenSt 
where Socralei lived taughl and d c<L 


fashion Naturally, whenever the beginning and end of a movement or period 
can be slntcd with exactness— as, for instance, the time during which Christians 
were persecuted b> government decree — the dates are exact, m this case, from 
the first known persecution in ao 50 to the last one in 313 Often, however, 
the dates have to be approximations 

In the fourth column appear the names of prominent individuals, most of 
whom will be mentioned m the text All ol them are so famous that you will 
probablj know something about them already They are listed to help you to 
develop a proper sense of cbronologj' 

Before 3 ou begin to read the chapter m the text concerning any given 
teacJier’s life and work, >ou should locate him on the map and m the time- 
table Assocule him with bis proper period of history, his century,* and his 

»\ou ibouU rtmerober, when considering dates either BC or aj), that the century u 
jvaetd tor the jeo yean beyond the attiia) dales, whether you are going forward Into 
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conlcmpor.ric5 To the t.mcs You uould 

'» V°” cnio>mcntotth.stcx^ 

“He h%cd in the tlnrtecnth cenluo 
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CHAPTER II 
SOCRATES AND THE 
SCHOOLS OF ATHENS 


(This history begins in the fifth century before Christ, over twenty-four hun- 
dred years ago At that time Greece was the most cultured country in the area 
now known as Europe, and Athens was the most remarkable city of Greece]) 
The present chapter will tell the story of a famous Greek teacher and will then 
describe the schools of Athens 

Socrates nas the first great teacher to be adequately recorded in history 
He IS raipartant nof frecscKe Ae ifte Rest bat because he <iei'e}oped a 
method of teaching that has survived for more than two thousand years and is 
still in use Moreover, he was the most commanding single educational figure 
of antiquity.} 

It IS difficult for modem students to get a cleat picture of Socrates as a 
person or as a teacher because he is known only through the writings of pupils 
and contempotaries Since each of these people had his own bias and his own 
traits of personality one must hunt for the true Socrates among the many ac 
counts about him ^ one of his students, Xenophon,* he was a model of all 
the virtues, to another, Plato,* he was a great teacher and a rnartyr, to a con- 
temporary comedian Aristophanes,* he wa^ a dangerous, advanced thinker and 
sophist* , to Aristotle* — a generation later-— he appeared a gifted and great but 
sometimes mistaken philosopher, to Diogenes Laertius,* the Walter Wmchell 
of antiquity, he was a subject for amusing Clones and anecdotes Thus Socrates 
is seen only through the screen of another man’s personality and known only 
through his elTect upon other people Behind all of the sometimes contradictory 
cMdence, however, no one doubts that there was a real, flesh and blood Soc- 
rates, any more than one questions the e-ustence of a real, flesh and blood Jesus 
behind the four gospel* accounts of his Ufe^ 

A SOCRATES HIS LIFE AND WORK 


I'^The Life of Socrates^ Socrates was bom about 470 B c m the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Athens With the exception of a few brief trips, chiefly 

‘The main secondary source for this section were A Basse Rcuther & Richard 

19U PP , R N Cross, 5ocrB/ej We ifan and Hit Muston, Open Court Pub 
hsbing Company, 1914 344 PP. E C Osbomc. Socrates and IIis Frtends. Hodder & 
Stoushton 193^ 54, PP c Ritter, Sakrates, Tubingen University. 1931, 87 pp , and 
n V DaM« Ud, 1933 i8a pp References to primary sources 

Nkill appear whenestt they are quoted. ' 
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Socrates and the Schools oj Athens g 

on nnhtary e-xped.t.ons, he never 

sparrow as any 5^^ ,^3 t,a,„ed and at which he worked 

stoneworker— a craft in whic elementary school that will 

lor some years Presumably he ,e 3 ly known 

be described in a later section^ 

In his early manhood S seems to have 

philosophers and scientists who ha prece understand 

b, •“'■ “t -«• " 

the riddle of life For some y for a wisdom he 

thought and then another, n antiquity, 

did not find Although the "'"^p^ofu,, om dolorosa* along 

one may suppose that he trave proceed Socrates 

which all independent thinkers sooner 

emerged from these years through an intensive study of 

much and that the way to rea „p,ns to this study he devised a 
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he showed himself to be one of the people and a friend of mankind 
For although he had many eager disaples among citizens and strangers, yet 
he ne\er exacted a fee for his society from one of them, but of his abundance 
he gave without stmt to all Some indeed, after getting from him a trifles 
for nothing, became vendors of them at a great price to others, and showed 
none of his sympathy with the people, refusing to talk with those who had no 
money to give them * 

^ It will be noted at once that Socrates taught, but not in a school It was in 
the market place, in the gymnasiums, and in the streets that Socrates earned on 
his hfework of teaching young and old Athenians to know themselves, to know 
what was good, and to know what conditions influenced the development of 
virtue He did not withdraw from life m order to study it under carefully 
controlled laboratory conditions but rather went joyfully out to meet it where 
it rvas whirling along at its busiest 

From his own point of view Socrates spent his life going about Athens 
and doing good to his fellow man, even though the object of his concern did 
not always appreciate his efforts As he himself once said 

Accordingly I went to one who had the reputation of wisdom and ob- 
served him — his name I need not mention As we talked I could not help 
thinking that he was not really wise although he was thought wise by men 
and sliU wiser by himself And then 1 tried to show him that he only thought 
he was wise but nas not really And the consequence was that he hated me 
and his enmity was shared by several who were present and heard me So I 
left him saying to myself, as I went axvay Well, although I do not suppose 
that either of us knows anything really beautiful and good, I am better off 
than he is — for he knows nothing, and thinks that he knows I neither know 
nor think that I know In this latter particular, then, I seem to have slightly 
the advantage of him Then I went to another who had still higher preten 
sions to wisdom and my conclusion was exactly the same Whereupon I made 
another enemy of him, and of many others besides him ° 

Such reactions were only to be expected^^another passage, Socrates hk 
ened himself to a gadfly that stung the people into thinking about themselves, 
their v\a> of life, their government, their concepts of right and wrong, their 
ideals, and their destiny J^he role of apostle at large was not likely to endear 
him to the many people whom he annoyed 

In addition to his activities as self appointed critic and reformer Socrates 
nas a remarkable leader of youth, and it was this power over young men that 
lead indirectly to his eventual arrest, trial, and execution In order to under- 

*Ibid, p 4 J 

•From Tke Dialogues of Phlo, tramlated and edited by Benjamin Jowett (Clarendon 
Vms Oxford), (3d ed^ 576 pp), II, stj-xz4 This passage and subsequent ones from 
this reference are reprinted by permission of the publisher 
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stand why he should have been arrested at all, it is necessary to look briefly at 
the history of Athens in the period between Socra tes' birth a nd_death. His 
life span covered the decades during which Athens reached the height of its 
power and continued oH through thirty years of war, decline, betrayal, and in- 
creasing weakness. From the time of Socrates’ early manhood until he was 
about forty years of age Athens enjoyed security under the great leader Peri- 
cles^Even before the death of Pericles, however, Athens had entered into a 
long and exhausting war with Sparta.'^'^or a while during the second decade 
of the war the Athenians put their faith in a brilliant, unstable, charming, and 
thoroughly bad young man named Alcibiades* — a nephew of Pericles. Per- 
haps Athens in any case could not have emerged from twenty-seven years of 
war as still the leading city of Greece, but the machinations of Alcibiades did 
much to hasten the debacle.* He urged his fellow citizens into undertakings 
that they could ill afford, went into exile, and betrayed them to their enemies; 
later on he was again trusted by the Athenians, and again made trouble for 
them. At the end of the war Athens was not only defeated but bankrupt and 
exhausted. Moreover, the Athenians were coerced by their conquerors into 
accepting a group of reactionaries called the Thirty Tyrants* as rulers of the 
city. Among the Thirty, and possibly the most infamous of them, was a man 
named Critias,* who was, in a different way, as evil as Alcibiades. The Tyrants 
instituted a reign of terror, not unlike similar periods of fierce repression in 
Europe during the last few decades, and caused many of their opponents to 
be executed. 

Socrates was a friend and teacher of both Alcibiades and Critias, just as he 
was a friend of practically everyone. Although the two younger men listened 
sometimes to his public discussions, their presence did not make Socrates re- 
sponsible for them, in the way that a tutor is responsible for his charges, but 
the general public did not so view the relationship. People hated Alcibiades for 
his treason and Critias for his cruelty. After both men were either dead or in 
exile the people turned upon Socrates, whom they regarded as the teacher and 
inspircr of these two evil characters, and made of him a scapegoat* for their 
own defects and disillusionments. 

C^fter enjoying a lifetime of the greatest freedom of speech, Socrates was 
arrested in 400 n.c. on a charge that amounted to treason. The exact word- 
ing of the accusation h.is been prescr\*ed: 

Socrates is guilty of rejecting the gods acknowledged by the slate and of 
bringing in strange deities: he is also guilty of corrupting the youth.® 

The first p.irt of the accusation — that Socrates did not pay respect to the 
‘Merchant, op. cil., IV, 3 
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gods of the city — does not seem to have been borne out by his overt behavior 
He IS described as a scrupulous observer of religious rites Moreover, he spoke 
of the gods reverently enough although he did say that there were many 
things about them that no man could ever understand, concerning these mat 
ters he saw no value m discussion Socrates was accused also of introducing new 
gods This complaint came almost certainly from the frequent allusions he 
made to his “inner voice ” For instance, at the trial which grew out of the 
above accusation he said 


You have heard me speak at sundry times and in diverse places of an 
oracle or sign which comes to me This sign, which is a kind of voice, 
first began to come to me when I was a child, it always forbids but never 
commands me to do anything which I am going to do ’ 


Whether Socrates meant that he actually heard a voice or that he merely 
dramatized his own conscience or feelings is difficult to tell Perhaps he did 
not know himself In any case he seems to have talked much about this inner 
counsel and even to have called his mentor a “divinity ” Such remarks over 
heard and taken out of their original setting would be evidence to a Greek 
ramd-already full of many gods-for accrediting Socrates with the intention 
of introducing still another, and his personal deity at that 

he second part of the accusation— that Socrates was guilty of corrupting 
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manner. I have heard Pericles and the other great orators, and I thought 
that they spoke well, but I never had any similar feeling; my soul was not 
stirred by them, nor was I angry at the thought of my own slavish state. But 
Socrates has often brought me to such a pass that I have felt, if I did not shut 
my ears against him, and fly as from the voice of the siren, my fate would be 
like that of others — ^he would transfix me, and I should grow old sitting at 
his feet, . . 

Socrates was well aware of this power of his. In his own words, given by 
Plato, he says: 

There is another thing: — ^young men of the richer classes, who have 
not much to do, come about me of their own accord; they like to hear the 
pretenders examined, and they often imitate me, and proceed to examine 
others; there are plenty of persons, as they quickly discover, who think that 
they know something, but really know little or nothing; and then those who 
are examined by them instead of being angry with themselves are angry 
with me: This confounded Socrates, they say; this villainous misleader of 
youthi — and then if somebody asks them, Why, what evil does he practice 
or teach? they do not know, and cannot tell ; but in order that they may not 
appear to be at a loss, they repeat the ready-made charges which are used 
against all philosophers about teaching things up in the clouds and under 
the earth, and having no gods, and making the worse appear the better 
cause; for they do not like to confess that their pretence of knowledge has 
been detected — which is the truth.* 

In referring to the possibility of exile as punishment for him after he had 
been voted guilty at his trial, Socrates exclaimed. 

What a life should I lead, at my age, wandering from city to city, ever 
changing my place of exile, and always being driven out. For(l am quite 
sure that wherever I go, there, as here, the young men will flock to me; and if 
I drive them away, their elders will drive me out at their request; and if I 
let them come, their fathers and friends will drive me out for their sakes.*®^ 

It was this power as a leader that frightened people even more than any partic- 
ular ideas that were discussed. It is the same power that makes any great 
teacher great. 

It is not surprising that Socrates was considered a subversive influence. He 
was an outspoken critic, and he could not be restrained by threats or pressure. 
Moreover, he managed to be so amusing that people, especially young people, 
who began by laughing at him ended by laughing at the people or institutions 
about which he spoke. His accusers said of him, he made "the worse seem the 

'Ibid . 1, 586-587. 

'Ibid., II, ns-ii6. 
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better way”— that is, he so charmed people that they could no longer judge fo 
themselves what was right and what was wrong 

At his trial upon the accusation recorded above, Socrates was found guilt> 
hy a vote of 280 to 220 Socrates was then asked if he cared to propose a pen 
alty for himself as an alternative to the death sentence Presumably the court 
would have been satisfied with banishment, but Socrates insisted that he had 
done only good to Athens and that he could not conscientiously propose for 
himself any real evil such as banishment would be He did mention a fine as a 
possibility, although most of it would have to be paid by his friends , however, 
he does not seem to have meant the fine to be taken seriously The whole tenor 
of his speech was so uncompromising that a larger majonty^^ — ^360 to 140 — 
than had found him guilty voted the death sentence At the close of his trial 
Socrates addressed to his fellow citizens a dignified and serene farewell speech, 
ending with the words 

The hour of departure has arrived and we must go our ways — I to die, 
and you to live Which is better, God only knows “ 

Between the trial and the execution, the friends of Socrates bribed his 
jailers to let him escape, but Socrates would not go In the first place he said 
that it would be undignified, in the second, it would nullify all the teachings of 
a lifetime , in the third, it would be a crime against the slate — and Socrates was 
unwilling to buy his freedom at the cost of breaking laws In the end, there- 
fore (399 B c ), he drank the poison by which malefactors were executed and 
died with the same serenity with which he had lived 

Man> people have seen similarities between the life and character of 
Socrates and the life and character of Christ Both were martyrs, both were 
teachers, and both felt definite missions to reform mankind Moreover, their 
ideals and conduct were remarkably alike Socrates exemplified, for instance, 
the teaching of Jesus “Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you and pray for them which despitefully use you, and perse 
cute you ’ To the moment of his death Socrates continued to love Athens and 
the Athenians in spite of the treatment he had received Both he and Jesus 
had the same inner consciousness of being right and could consequently face 
the world serene and unafraid 


“ As Risen in Ta> lor op ol . p 118 
110 

**Jownt 0^ cii, U, 135 
“Mitt 5 44 
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The Character of Socrates The essential traits of Socrates' character 
emerge quite clearly from the various accounts of his life and work, in spite of 
some minor contradictions Perhaps the most outstanding was his absolute fear 
lessness when he believed he was right One example is given below in part of 
a speech he made m his own defense at his famous trial 

At the trial of the generals you proposed to try them in a body, con 
trary to law, as you all thought afterwards, but at the time I was the only 
one who was opposed to the illegality, and I gave my vote against you , and 
when the orators threatened to impeach and arrest me, and you called and 
shouted, I made up my mind that I would run the risk, having law and 
justice with me, rather than take part in your injustice because I feared 
imprisonment and death This happened in the days of the democracy But 
when the oligarchy’*' of the Thirty was in power, they sent for me and four 
others and bade us bring Leon from Salamis,* as they wanted to put him to 
death And then I showed, not in word only but in deed that, if I may 
be allowed to use such an expression, I cared not a straw for death, and that 
my great and only care was lest I should do an unrighteous or unholy thing 
For the strong arm of that oppressive power did not frighten me into doing 
wrong, and when we came out the other four went to Salamis and fetched 
Leon, but I went quietly home For nhich I might have lost my life, had not 
the power of the Thirty shortly afterwards come to an end 

A second trait was his complete incorruptibility Temptation tempted him, 
just as it does anyone else, (but he had the power to resist and to emerge fron 
one episode after another as the victor) This trait of his was admired equally 
by his two chief pupils, Xenophon and Plato As Socrates is reported to have 
said of himself at his trial 

For I do nothing but go about persuading you all, old and young alike, 
not to take thought for your persons or your properties, but first and chiefly 
to care about the greatest improvement of the soul I tell you that virtue 1® 
not given by money, but that from virtue comes money and every other 
good of man, public as well as private This is my teaching, and if this doc 
Irme corrupts the jouth, then I am a mischievous person But if any one 
5a>s that this is not my teaching, he is speaking an untruth WTierefore, O 
men of Athens, I saj to >ou, — either acquit me or not, but whichever jou 
do, understand that I shall never alter my wajs, not even if I have to die 
manj times 

In all the accounts of him Socrilcs is shown to have been a man of great 
scrcnilj of mind and great strength of purpose These trails arc cspcciallj well 
shown in the simple and moving description given bj Platoof the last hours in 
Socrates’ hfc 

"JoHctt t*/> ai II, 135-136 

X33-I35 
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Now the hour of sunset was near Soon ,(the jailer 
entered and stood by him, saying — ^To you Socrates, whom I know to be 
the noblest and gentlest and best of all who ever came to this place, I will 
not impute the angry feelings of other men, who rage and swear at me, when 
m obedience to the authorities, I bid them drink the poison— indeed, I am 
sure that you will not be angry with me, for others, as you are aware, and 
not I, are to blame And so fare you well, and try to bear lightly what must 
needs be — ^you know my errand Then bursting into tears he turned away 
and went out 

Socrates looked at him and said I return your good wishes, and will do 
as you bid Then turning to us he said, How charming the man is since I 
have been in prison he has always been coming to see me, and at times he 
would talk to me and was as good to me as could be, and now see how gener- 
ously he sorrows on my account We must do as he says Cnto [a friend of 
Socrates] , and therefore let the cup be brought, if the poison is prepared , if 
not, let the attendant prepare some 

Yet said Cnto, the sun is still upon the hilltops, and I know that many 
a one has taken the draught late, and after the announcement has been made 
to him, he has eaten and drunk, and enjoyed the society of his beloved , do 
not hurry — there is time enough 

Socrates said Yes Cnto, and they of whom you speak are right in so 
acting, for they think they will be gainers by the delay, but I am right in not 
following their example for I do not think that I should gam anything by 
drinking the poison a little later, I should only be ridiculous in my own 
eyes for sparing and saving a life which is already forfeit Please then to do 
as I say, and not to refuse me3 

Cnto made a sign to the servant, who was standing by, and he went out, 
and having been absent for some time, returned with the jailer carrying the 
cup of poison Socrates said You, my good friend, who are experienced in 
these actions, shall give me directions bow I am to proceed The man an 
snered You have only to walk about until your legs are heavy, and then to 
he down, and the poison will act At the same time he handed the cup to 
Socrates, ^ho in the easiest and gentlest manner, without the least fear or 
change of colour or feature looking at the man with all his eyes, as his manner 
was took the cup and said What do you say about making a libation out of 
this cup to anj god? Maj I, or not? The man answered We only prepare, 
Socrates, just as much as we deem enough, I understand, he said but I may 

and must ask the gods to prosper my journey from this to the other world 

c\en so— and so be it, according to my prayer Then raising the cup to his 
bps, quite readily and cheerfully he drank off the poison And hitherto most of 
us had been able to control our sorrow, but now, when \se saw him drinking, 
and saw too that he had finished the draught, we could no longer forbear 
and m spite of m>self my own tears were flowing fast, so that I covered my 
face and wept, not for him, but at the thought of my own calamity in having 
to part from such a friend Nor was I the first, for Cnto, when he found 
himself unable to restrain the tears, had got up, and I followed Socrates 
alone retained his calmness is this strange outcry? he said I sent away 
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the women m order that they might not misbehave in this way, for I have 
been told that a man should die in peace Be quiet then, and have patience 
^Vhen we heard his v, ords we were ashamed, and restrained our tears , and he 
walked about until, as he said, his legs began to fail, and then lay on his 
back, according to the direction and the man who gave him the poison now 
and then looked at his feet and legs, and after a while he pressed his foot 
hard, and asked him if he could feel, and he said, No, and Uien his leg, and 
so up-wards, and showed us that he was cold and stiff And he fdt himself, 
and said When the poison reaches the heart, that will be the end He was 
beginning to grow cold about the groin, when he uncovered his face, for he 
had covered himself up, and said — they were his last words — ^he said Crito, 
I owe a cock to Asclepius, will you remember to pay the debt? The debt shall 
be paid, said Cnto, is there anything else? There was no answer to this ques- 
tion, but in a minute or two a movement was beard, and the attendant un 
covered him, his eyes were set, and Cnto closed his eyes and mouth 
' Such was the end of our friend, concerning whom I may truly say, 
that of all the men of his time whom I have known, be was the wisest and 
justest and best 

These characteristics of courage, incorruptibility, and seremty are the 
common traits of the reformer, but not all reformers have the humanness of 
Socrates Although his fundamental attitude was senous, he bad an excellent 
sense of humor and an appreciation of human frailty Many of the anecdotes 
told about Socrates may not have been true, but most of them fit in well with 
his known character and are therefore worth presenting For instance 

r Upon beholding a multitude of things for sale in the market, Soc- 
rates murmured to fiimseiY, -^'i^fy, my, wftat a fot of things f dbn'l: need''* 

2 Wlien he was asked whether one should marry or not he replied 
“Whichever jou do, you -ivill regret it ” 

3 He used to say he marvelled that those who made stone statues took 
such pains to make the stone as like the man as possible, but took no pains 
Vrith themseUes that they might not be like the stones 

4 When he had inMted some rich people to dinner and his wife Xan 
tippe* was ashamed of the meal, he said, "Dont be troubled, if they have 
good sense the> will adapt themselves to us, and if they do not have good 
sense we shall care nothing for them anywaj ” 

5 Socrates is credited with having been the first to say “Most men 
live to eat, but I eat to live " 

6 When his friends came to him m great excitement and said, “The 
Athenians have condemned jou to death,” he answered, “And nature has 
condemned them to death also ” 

7 UTien his wife cried, “But jou die innocent,” he answered, “Would 
JOU rather 1 should die guiUv?" 

8 Just after he had drunk the poison, a fnend tried to give Socrates a 


Ibtd^ pp 364-J66 
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handsome cloak to wrap himself in but he replied, “Is this coat of mine good 
enough to live in, but not good enough to die in?” 

9. When Xantippe had reviled him, then thrown a pail of water on him, 
Socrates remarked, “Didn’t I tell you Xantippe was thundering and that it 


would soon rain?” . , , , 

10 Upon being asked what he thought of a certain philosophers 
writing he answered, “What I understood was fine, and I suppose what I 
did not understand was also fine, but I need a diver to go down and fetch up 
the meaning.” 


Even though some of these stories are apocryphal* they are of the type that 
cluster about the memory of a thoroughly human and lovable man, with a repu- 
tation for quick wit and good nature They would never have been told about 
a misanthrope 

Some definite facts are known about the appearance and general physique 
of Socrates He was almost the exact opposite of the Greek ideal of beauty. In 
the first place he nas short, stout, and clumsy He had a round face, bulging 
eyes, flat nose, thick lips, and a protuberant belly. As if these natural oddities 
were not enough, Socrates added to them by going barefooted and by wearing 
only a shabby cloak winter and summer. Despite his lack of physical beauty, 
honevcr, Socrates had both charm and dignity. In the statuette, a view of 
which appears here, both these traits are clearly revealed 

Socrates was a man of great physical strength and superb health. During 
his lifetime he rs as thrice sent out to fight in defense of Athens and added to his 
excellent record as a soldier a reputation for both courage and ability to vdth- 
sland se\ ere hardships He as apparently never sick, not even during the terri- 
ble plague that killed hundreds. Including the great Pericles. He ate enough to 
keep himself nourished, he took regular exerase, he condemned excesses, and 


'•All anecdotes are from Diogenes Laertius, Excerpts from the Lives and Opinions of the 
rhnosophtfJ Translated by W C La»-ton m the Library of the World s Best Literature, 
Henry Holt and Company*, 1896, ATII, 47ii_47Jo 

•1 ha%e been cnticued for saying that statue* and portraits re%ea] the traits of character 
shown by Iheir subjects in life 1 am wcD aware of modem research into the unreliability 
of pictures It is entirely possible to select pictures of six enmmab and six successful 
buiinessmen, mU them in a random order, and discos er that no one can sort them out 
successfully To me, howeyer, such an cipenment is irrelevant to the present situation 
For one thing, the cipenmenter purposely selects faces of cnminals that do not look like 
criminals and faces of businessmen that are not typical of businessmen Moreover, the 
pictures were usually taken for purposes of HcnUfication— passport or pruon pictures— 
and were not supposed to do more than to show the features clearly. Portraits art 
hontser, rjuitc different in their purpose They are supposed to reveal character; and if 
they do not, they are bad portraits After a penon has Lvtd behind the same faU for a 
lifetime, some tracts of his personality should be mealed In it, and an artist should be 
able to create a likeness that will preserve and even emphasiie the nature of the person 
beUnd the face Therein lies the difference between a portrait and a picture taken by a 
prison or a piuport photographer 
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he lived a joyM life lull to the bum of sheer good health and satisfying men 
tal activity Socrates made no fuss about poverty He took it in his stride as be 
mg nothing to worry over and put his attention upon matters that seemed to 
him more important 

f The Socratic Method According to Aristotle the contributions made by 
Socrates to human knowledge were two — the “univers al d efinition” and the 
“dialectical argument ” The former phrase means that Socrates tried to estab- 
lish definitions of justice, tight, nobihty, and so on that would be true under 
all conditions The “dialectic argument is the question and answer technique 
that comprises the Socratic method It should be noted that both of these per 
manent contributions have to do with methods of attack upon problems rather 
than with actual knowledge The conclusions Socrates reached through his 
methods were by no means as important as his methods 

Below appear three samples of the Socratic method All are excerpts from 
longer discourses and cover only a single point They should, however, serve to 
illustrate the essential nature of the method In the first sample Socrates uses 
his question and answer technique for taking the conceit out of a young man 
who admired himself for his ability to recite Homer * In the second he shows 
another young man that he is not yet ready to undertake serious civic duties In 
the third he is trying to help a student find universal definitions of truth and 
falsehood 


FIRST DIALOGUE 

Soc Do you not remember that you declared the art of the rhapsode* to 
be different from the art of the charioteer? 

Ion Yes, I remember 

Soc And you admitted that being different they would have different 
subjects of knowledge? 

Ion Yes 

Soc Then upon your own showing the rhapsode, and the art of the rhap 
sode, will not know everything? 

Ion I should exclude certain things, Socrates 

Soc You mean to say that you would ejclude pretty much the subjects of 
the other arts As he does not know all of them, which of them will he 
know? 

Ion He Will know what a man and what a woman ought to say, and what a 
freeman and what a slave ought to say, and what a ruler and what a 
subject 

Soc Do you mean that a rhapsode wiU know better than the pilot what the 
ruler of a sea tossed vessel ought to say? 

Ion No, the pilot will know best 

Soc. Or Will the rhapsode know better than the physician what the ruler of 
a sick man ought to say? 
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Ion He will not 

Soc But he will know what a slave ought to say? 

Ion Yes 

Soc Suppose the slave to be the cowherd, the rhapsode will know better 
than the cowherd what he ought to say in order to soothe the infuriated 
cows? 

Ion No, he will not 

Soc But he will know what a spmmng-woman ought to say about the work- 
ing of a wool? 

Ion No 

Soc At any rate he will know what a general ought to say when exhorting 
his soldiers? 

Ion Yes, that is the sort of thing which the rhapsode will be sure to know 
Soc Well, but IS the art of the rhapsode the art of the general? 

Ion I am sure that I should know what a general ought to say 
Soc And judging of the general’s art, do you judge of it as a general or a 
rhapsode? 

Ion To me there appears to be no difference between them 
Soc What do you mean? Do you mean to say that the art of the rhapsode 
and the general is the same? 

Ion Yes, one and the same 

Soc Then he who is a good rhapsode is also a good general? 

Ion Certainly, Socrates 

Soc And you are the best of Hellenic rhapsodes? 

Ion Far the best, Socrates 

Soc And you are the best general, Ion? 

Ion To be sure, Socrates, and Homer was my master 
Soc But then, Ion, what in the name of goodness can be the reason why 
you, who are the best of generals as well as the best of rhapsodes m all 
Hellas,* go about as a rhapsode when you might be a general? Do you 
think that the Hellenes want a rhapsode with his golden crown and do 
not want a general? 

SECOND DIALOGUE 

Next Socrates asked, “Well, Glaucon, as you want to win honour is it 
not obvious that you must benefit your city?” 

“Most certainly ” 

“Pray don’t be reticent, then, but tell us how you propose to begin your 
services to the state?” 

As Glaucon remained dumb, apparently considering for the first time 
how to begin, Socrates said 

“If j'ou wanted to add to a friend’s fortune, you would set about mak- 
ing him richer Will >ou try, then, to make >our aty richer?” 

“Certainly ” 

“Would she not be richer if she had a larger revenue?” 

“Oh jes, presumably ” 

“Jowftt, ef o/, \oJ I ceodfn3«! from j*p seS— 510 
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“Now, tell me, from what sources ate the city’s revenues at present 
demed and what is then total? No doubt you have gone into this matter 
in order to raise the amount of any that are deficient and supply any that 

are lacking ” „ 

“Certainly not,” e-^claimed Glaucon, “I haven t gone into tnat 
“Well if you have left that out, teW us the e'vpendvl’iwe oi the city No 
doubt you intend to cut down any items that are evcessive ” 

“The fact is, I haven’t had time for that yet either " 

“Oh, then we will postpone the business of making the city richer, for 
how IS It possible to look after income and expenditure without knowing 
what they are?” ^ 

‘ Well, Socrates, one can make our enemies contribute to the city s 
wealth ” 

“Yes, of course, provided he is stronger than they, but if he be weaker, 
he may lose what he has got instead” 

“True ” 

“Therefore, in order to advise her whom to fight, it is necessary to 
know the strength of the city and of the enemy, so that, if the city be stronger, 
one rnay recommend her to go to war, hut li weaker than the enemy, may 
persuade her to beware ” 

“You are right “ 

“First, then, tell us the naval and military strength of our city and then 
that of the enemies " 

“No of course I can’t tell you out of my head ” 

“\\ell if jou have made notes, fetch them, for I should greatly like to 
hear this 

“But I tell >ou, I haven’t yet made any notes either ” 

“Then we will postpone offering advice about war too for the present 
\ou are new to power and perhaps have not had lime to investigate such 
big problems But the defence of the country, now I feel sure you have 
thought about that, and know how many of the garrisons are well placed 
and how many are not, and you will propose to strengthen the well placed 
garrisons and to do away with those that are superfluous ” 

“No no I shall propose to do away with them all, for the only effect 
of maintaining them is that our crops are stolen ” 

• But if you do away with the garrisons, don’t you think that anyone 
wall be at liberty to rob us openly? However, have you been on a tour of 
inspection, or how do you know that they are badly trained?” 

‘ By guess work ” 

■ Thsn shall silvl to oftet advice on this question too until ne really 
know instead of merely guessing?” 

“Tethaps vt would be bettw ” 

‘ Voir (or the sihcr mines I am sure >ou have not visited them, and so 
cannot tell why the amount derived from them has fallen ” 

‘ Vo, indeed, I hav e not been there ” 

“To he sure the district is considered unhealthy, and so when you 
have to offer advice on the problem, this excuse will serve ” ^ 
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“You’re chaffing me.” 

“Ah, but there’s one problem I feel sure you haven't overlooked: no 
doubt you have reckoned how long the corn grown in the country will 
maintain the population, and how much is needed annually, so that you may 
not be caught napping should the city at any time be short, and may come to 
the rescue and relieve the city by giving expert advice about food.” 

“What an overwhelming task, if one has got to include such things as 
that in one’s duties!” 

“But you know, no one will ever manage even his own household suc- 
cessfully unless he knows all its needs and sees that they are all supplied. 
Seeing that our city contains more than ten thousand houses, and it is dif- 
ficult to look after so many families at once, you must have tried to make a 
start by doing something for one, I mean your uncle’s? It needs it; and if 
you succeed with that one, you can set to work on a larger number. But if 
you can’t do anything for one, how are you going to succeed with many? If 
a man can’t carry one talent, it’s absurd for him to try to carry more than 
one, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I could do something for uncle’s household if only he would 
listen to me.” 

“What? You can’t persuade your uncle, and yet you suppose you will 
be able to persuade all the Athenians, including your uncle, to listen to you? 
Pray, take care, Glaucon, that your daring ambition doesn’t lead to a fall! ” 

THIRD DIALOGUE 

“I propose, then, that we write “J” and “I”, and then proceed to 
place under these letters “J” and “I”, what we take to be the works of 
justice and injustice respectively.” 

“Do so, if you think it helps at all.” 

Having written down the letters as he proposed, Socrates went on: 
“Lying occurs among men, does it not?” 

“Yes, it does.” 

“Under which heading, then, are we to put that?” 

“Under “I.” 

“Deceit, too, is found, is it not?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And what if he deceives the enemy when at war?” 

“That too is just.” 

“And if he steals and plunders their goods, will not his actions be just?” 

“Certainly; but at first I assumed that your questions had reference 
only to friends.” 

“Then cvcrj'thing that we assigned to injustice should be assigned to 
justice also?” 

“Apparently.” 

“Then T propose to revise our classification, and to say: It is just to do 
such things to enemies that it is unjust to do them to friends, ton’ards whom 
one’s conduct should he scrupulously honest.” 

"Mirchant, o/>. cit^ Vol. IV, condpnsrd from pp joj-jij. 
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"NOT'Lppose that a general, seeing that his army is downhearted, tells 
a lie, and says that reinforcements are approaching, and by means of this 
lie checks discouragement among the men, under which heading shall vre put 


this deception?” 

“Under justice, I think ” 

“Suppose, again, that a man’s son refuses to take a dose of medicine 
when he needs it, and the father mduces him to take it by pretending that it 
IS food, and cures him by means of this lie, where shall we put this decep- 


tion?” 

“That too goes on the same side, I think ” 

“And again, suppose one has a friend suffering from depression, and, 
for fear that he may make away with himself, one takes away his sword or 
something of the sort, under which heading shall we put that, now?” 

“That loo goes under justice, of course ” 

“You mean, do you, that even with friends straightforward dealing is 
not invariably right?” 

“It isn’t indeedl 1 retract what I said before, if you will let me ” 

“Why, I m bound to let you, it’s far better than getting our lists wrong 
But now, consider deception practiced on friends to tbeir detriment we 
mustn’t overlook that either Which is the more unjust deception in that 
case, the intentional or unintentional?” 

“Nay, Socrates, I have lost all confidence m my answers, for all the 
opinions that I expressed before seem now to have taken an entirely differ- 
ent form Still 1 venture to say that the intentional deception is more unjust 
than the unintentional ” 


It IS essential to the Socratic method that the series of questions lead to a 
definite^omt The questioner often begins by asking the pupil To express his 
opinion on a given matter The pupil commits himself to some point of view, 
and then the examiner starts to question him in detail, usually beginning with 
some point apparently so remote from the subject that the student does not see 
how he IS being led into a complete contradiction He admits one point after 
another, until suddenly he finds himself arriving at a conclusion which dis 
agrees completely with his original assumption Thus, for instance, a student 
may remark rashly that Luther* and Savonarola* have almost identical person- 
alities The teacher begins by aslung him what Luther did on this and that oc- 
casion, and what traits these reactions show Then follows a similar senes of 
specific queries about Saionarola’s behavior under this or that stimulus Each 
successiie, specific point seems m itself to be so clear and so harmless that the 
student readily agrees with it With all the facts brought out, the teacher 
comes back to the original statement and wants to know if the pupil still thinks 

“/frW, condensed from pp *77— sSj 
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the two men exactly alike The student then discovers for himself that he has 
described two people who share a few traits and interests but who have more 
dissimilar than similar characteristics He is therefore forced, upon logical 
grounds, to recant * Unless the questions asked are organized to carry the pupil 
forward to a conclusion, the teacher is not using the method devised by 
Socrates 

^-^-^econd element in the Socratic method is the use by the examiner oi 
only those facts that his pupil already knows If the examinee has to go to a 
library and collect more data before he can reach his new conclusion, the 
teacher has brought in a factor not included in the onginal technique For true 
use of the method the examiner needs only to organize familiar facts and 
ideas in such a way as to bear upon the matter in hand This characteristic 
should be noted in the above examples 

Throughout the world there are teachers who use the Socratic method In 
the United States the proportion is perhaps smaller than elsewhere because 
most college classes are too large for much individual work, and the Socratic 
method cannot easily be employed with large groups, although some famous 
teachers have succeeded m so using it, by carrying on a typical discussion with 
one or two students while the others formed an attentive audience Such a semi 
dramatic situation probably duplicates the group environment of the original 
Socratic dialogues It is, however, m small classes in small colleges that one gen 
erally finds the best exponents of the method Not every teacher can use the 
Socratic approach successfully, even under the best of conditions, and many 
college teachers never try it extensively — perhaps because telling a student a 
conclusion is much simpler than drawing it out of him I However, as long as a 
few teachers continue to use the Socratic method for making students think, 
Socrates will still live, even though he has been dead for more than two thou- 
sand years 

B THE SCHOOLS OF GREECE 2* 

Ancient Greece was composed of many small city states,’*' to each of which 
belonged the freemen within the city and those from its immediate neighbor 
hood outside Since the social units were so small, each aty had distinguish- 
ing characteristics of its own, and each varied from the others more or less in 
its educational practices The description below will be restricted mainly to 

“The chief authonty for the material in this section is K- J Freeman The Schoolx of 
Hellas, The MacmUIan Company, S927, 299 pp Sec also T Da\n(lson The Educalton of 
the Greek People, Appleton Century CrofU Company, 1894 *29 pp , and G L Dickinson, 
The Greek I lew of Life, Doubleday L Company, 1927. *6* PP . for admirable summanes 
of the ideational setting in uhich Greek education de\eIopcd 
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those features that were as nearly universal as any, although it applies more to 
Athenian schools during the period from 500 to 300 B c than to those of any 
other one period or city It docs not, however, refer to the education of boys 
m Sparta 

Until the age of about six, children remained at home and received no 
formal education, although they were presumably told stones about the gods 
and heroes of Greece The boys from well to do families entered school at six, 
but the sons of artisans did not visually come (or a year or two later Girls did 
not attend school at any age Indeed, for women, anything beyond training m 
household affairs was considered unseemly The good wife and mother was 
supposed to be virtuous and respectable but not necessarily interesting The 
ordinary woman received no education outside the home, and she spent her 
life in almost Oriental seclusion 

z Elementary Schools The first school to which the Athenian boy was 
sent had a curriculum that consisted of the following three subjects’ litera- 
ture—which included reading and writing, music — which consisted of learn 
ing to play the lyre* and sing to it, and ©minastics In the fourth century 
some work in drawing and painting was added There were not only different 
teachers for each subject but also different schools The teachers of Athens 
opened their schools as purely private enterprises, apparently fixing all 
fees and deciding upon what subjects they would offer The parents then sent 
a boy to one school or another according to their means, the nature of the 
work given, and the ability of the teacher The entire arrangement was just 
about what it is today if patents wish to select a private school for their chil- 
dren 

In the schoolroom, the master sat on a chair that had a back, while the 
assistants and pupils sat on chairs without backs There were no desks On the 
walls hung manuscript rolls each one labeled with its author’s name These 
rolls constituted the school hbrary The boys had their own wax tablets for 
writing and their own lyres In later centuries the rooms were decorated with 
busts of gods or heroes and with beautiful vases 

Reading m the Greek school started with learning the alphabet and learn- 
ing to spell For this purpose a queer sort of charades was invented Each of 
several children represented a certain letter These letters, taken in order, 
made a word The children who were acUng the scene sang a song that told 
about the letters As each leUer was described, the appropriate child assumed 
the shape of the letter he was represenbng Then the letters took their places 
in pairs until all combinations were exhausted The other pupils formed the 
audience, calling out the letters as they identified them and eventually discover 
ing the word also A sample from one of these songs appears below 
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First such a circle is measured out 
By compasses, a clear mark in (he midst. 

The second letter is two upright lines, 

Another joining them across their middles. 

The third is like a curl of hair. The fourth. 

One upright line and three crosswise infixed. 

The fifth is hard to tell: from several points 
Two lines run down to form one pedestal. 

The last is with the third identical."® 

Even before the boys could read they listened to and memorized excerpts 
from Homer* and Hesiod.* As soon as they could recognize the letters they 
began to write. For this purpose they used a wax tablet that was hinged in the 
middle so that the two waxed halves could be folded against each other and 
thus protected when not in use. On this they wrote with a stylus or metal rod 
about as long as a pencil. One end was pointed for writing and the other flat 
for smoothing out the wax — that is, for erasing. In later centuries parchment* 
and papjTus* were used more or less, but the wax tablet was universal for 
practice work. The pupil held it on his knees. As soon as he could write, the 
teacher dictated passages for him to put down and memorize. The Greeks 
did not have any stories written especially for children; so the boys plunged at 
once into Homer. Presumably they did not understand every word, for 
Homer’s Greek was already archaic, but they could have had little trouble with 
getting the meaning. They acted out scenes as they went along, and they dis- 
cussed the background in great detail, thus learning lustory, geography, and 
philosophy. As much as possible was memorized. There were men who knew 
all of Homer by heart. In this task of role* learning a boy had help outside 
school from the rhapsodes — men who went about the country singing the 
Iliad* and Odyssey^ The Greek boy read little prose but much poetry and 
drama. 

Vin the music school a pupil feamed to play the five-stringed lyre, to tune 
it, and to sing to it. Sometimes he learned the flute also. In ancient Greece, as 
in any other cultured civilization, singing and playing instruments were looked 
upon as pleasant and desirable accomplishments. ') 

IMany details of the average boy’s life in school are known from the 
pictures painted on vases that have been dug up in excavations throughout 
Greece. A few of these pictures appear on the following pages. In one of them, 
two classes are in progress. At the left is a boy having a lesson on the flute. 

In the middle sits a teacher with a tablet and stylus showing a boy how to 
write. The paidagogos* sits on a stool watching the boys. In the second pic- 

** From K- J. Freeman, The Schools of Bellas, p. 9a Used by permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. The original authorship is obscure. 
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ment$ dell Imbltao, ix, Plate 54 
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School Scene (b) From the kulix of Douns, No 2285, now in 
mtnli deW InsMuto, ix, Plate 54 



School Scene (c) rrom a hydria in the British Museum, 
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ture, one boy is playing the lyre under the observation of a teacher Another 
IS reading poetry At the nght sits the inevitable slave Both pictures show 
the wall of the schoolroom, on which a number of things are hanging There 
IS a writing roll, a folded tablet, a lyre, and a T square upon one wall, and 
two lyres, a shallow dish, an ornamental basket for carrymg the writing rolls, 
and a flute upon the other A third picture shows another scene m a music 
school One boy is taking his lesson, another, accompamed by the slave, is just 
approaching to begin his, nhile a third is leaving, and a fourth sits on a chair 
awaiting his turn From these pictures it is dear that instruction was mdi- 
vidual 

^The work in gjnnnastics was given in an open space called the palaistra 
Every city had such a space set aside for exercise and physical education It 
Was used not only by schoolboys but by men throughout their Iives^^Grown 
men were, however, forbidden to enter beyond the dressing rooms when the 
b^s were exercising ^he palaistra was a fundamental institution It was not 
merely a place for exercise but a place for bathing, for relaxation after ever 
cismg, for walking about, for discussion, and for meeting fnends indeed, the 
educated Greek man spent much tune there daily Since palaistrai were built at 
pubhc expense, every citizen might go and tak6 what exerace he chose There 
were seats for spectators as well as space for games After the boys 
had reached mihtary^e they received training m the public palaistra at the 
expense of the state, but schoolboys generally had their work in private pa- 
laistrai that were owned and operated by special teachers of gymnastics 

Af the pa/aisfra the young day teamed Co stand up straight, to xralL grace- 
fully, to Sit down and get up smoothly, and to execute rhythmic dance steps 
Srniple calisthemcs were *'oon added All such exercises were done to the 
music of a flute Later on, the boy learned to run, jump, box, wrestle, and 
throw both discus and javelin The bo>s took all exercises in the palaistra 
naked, so that the sun would tan their bodies and keep them healthy^^o 
lifeguard of today values his tan any more than a Greek gentleman did 

Typical scenes from the palaistra also appear upon Greek vases At the left 
of one such picture, two > oung men are wrestling, under the supervision of a 
teacher, while a boy prepares the ground In the second, two men are boxing, 
nnd the teacher is supervising, while a jounger man is taping his hands with 
string preparatory to his boxing lesson In the thud picture, one boy is taking 
off for a broad jump and another is throwing a javelm A teacher watches 
cadi In the round insert two older lads are practicing with the javelin and 
the discus 

The teacher in the lower '^ools was paid very little for his «^rvices and 
'ms not held m much respect To call a person an elementary school teacher 
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Scene m Palaistra (a) From E Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbtlder, 1840, cclra, Fig 
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1 t n The fees charged could not have been large because even 

r ::r;;e:"arord .Ld thcr sons for a few .ears to the ele- 

”“7g^ descrrpuon of a schoolboy’s day. though actually wrrtten at a 

ants and paidagogoi, bearing j ^ 

writing-tablets or books containing the great deefls 

musical school, the well tuned lyre intellectual studies, and his mind 

C^When he has laboured fi f n«y at h- his body in 
IS sated with the benefits of the „gi,n or spear Then the wrestling 

liberal pursuits, riding or hurling ] sweats 

school with Its sleek, hath not too prolonged, then a meal, 

in the regular athletic ^hool For the schoolmasters are waiting 

not too large, in view of ^y allegory teach him who was 

for him again, and the books wh h ^ y^^ pn„ty,)With the contemplation 
a great hero, who was a j ^,5 young soul When evening sets a 

of such virtues ^ t„bule to his stomach and retires to 

limit to his work, he pays the necess 
rest, to sleep sweetly after h.s usy ay 
CThis program went on every ^^y^ ^ 

week-end respite from ^ ^ 3,„e who carried his material for 

boy was always accompanied F 

him, remained with him eve^y paidagogos-the word 

companied him home again ^ 3^hool, 

from which PP'J^'gPSue -S den P 8 The paidagogos was a mix- 

followed by his paidagogo , 
ture of nurse, Pbaperon, and 

and never let them out of h g . classroom, and guarded 

to and from school "„pC ,,,her their manners or their 

them against any persons 8 safeguard the morals of 

morals) In fact, the chief car „ chaperoned as are girls m Spam 

his changes ^o>s in Athens ,hem had to go .0 the same 

It there were more than one > ^ ,he case of unruly young- 

school and the same palaistra. at the P™ V 

sters this stewardship ^^' """,1,0 laws Unauthorized persons were 
not 


Lucan, Lotts, 44-^S 
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Scene in Palaistra (c) From the Archaologtscke Zettung, i878> Plate II, kulix 
now in Mumcfa 
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And should anyone dare the tune to impair and with 
intricate twistings to fill, . , j , ■ 

Such as Phrynis is fain, and his long-winded tram, 
perversely to quaver and tnll. 

Many stripes would he feel in return for his zeal, 
as to genuine Music a foe. 

2 Secondary and Higher Education ForsonmcMtu^genera^^ 

purely voluntary. These schools were intended for caring on a boy edura 
purely vomnm y eiahteen. The sons of poor parents probably 

tion during the years ilntil he ™ „ f„„teen and 

stopped father^; but if parenU could afford 

ihesudjecisiaug , subjects 

ied with the interests o' ^ Mathematics'incliided plane 

might „„„berl, and arithmeUc. Pupils learned to 

and solid geometry, the theory ot . ^bacis’-the adding ma- 

reckomdatM, to weigh and ^^tr^^omy and physics, but there 

chine of antiquity. Some ^ There was usually further study of 

was no experimentation or labor^ „^rtetoric, some composition, and oratory, 
music and literature a great <tol \ speechef-if not in public, 

r ™ ->■ 

eluded. And there was^ways«erasem^ ^ 

Secondary educa 1 teachers These men simply arrived in 

depended in the 

acommumtyand lectur d. me ^ 

become interested.^ the teadier t ^ ^hile-probably until 

Sion. These teachers remained in a gi P tn f^ll off ^nd 

iv 'u j -j 11 *-hayr T,ad to sav and their enrollment began to fall on and 
hey had ^id all > Socrates was unusual because he 

then moved on to another “V- ^ of Athens, and he did not 

d,d not wander about. ^ _ i„noonce upbn both the tohe and 

oTS"rrda^- and higher ,es,h. They dealt .th 

- I v« Tt n Robert, G P. Putaim’s Sons, 1930, p. as6, 

" AmtophanB, Tkr Clcudr, tramljlrf by »• »• K"” • 
linn 960-973. 
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which schools could be open were restricted to daylight hours, so that the boys 
might be saiely home before dark. The lawgivers did not dictate what was 
taught in school or by what methods it was presented, but on the subject of 
morality they were explicit. The laws remained as stringent as ever, during 
the life of Socrates, but there appeared in the writings of the period some 



Fio 8 A Boy and His Paidagogos From Th Schroiber, Atlas 0} Classteal Antiquities, 
189s, Plate XL, No 9 

Thli picture, reproduced from a red fifuted vase painting, shows a boy on hts way to Khool 
accotopanied by an aged paidagogos, who carties hb young master's lyre 

complaints about the “modern” boy who is described as lacking in modesty, 
self-control, and good manners The nostalgia for the "good old days” when 
boys were properly modest and docile was a favorite theme with the dram- 
atists A few lines from the famous “Clouds” of Aristophanes express the 
idea: 

To bear, then prepare of the Discipline rare which 
flourished in Athens of yore, 

^Vhen Honour and Truth were in fashion with youth and 
Sobriety bloomed on our shore; 

First of all the old rule was preserved in our school 
that “boys should be seen and not heard”: 

And then to the home of the Harpist would come 
decorous in action and word 

All the lads of one town, though the snow peppered down, 
in spite of all wind and all weather; 

And then sang an old song as they paced it along, not 
shambling with thighs glued together: 

“O the dread shout of War how it peals from afar” or 
“Pallas the Stormer adore,” 

To some manly old air all simple and bare which their 
fathers had chanted before. 
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I ..m not d-graco my sacred 

placed by my J fatherland greater and better 

am alone or with others, i magistrates, and obey the existing laws 

than I found it. I will people. I will not consent unto any 

and those hereafter but will prevent him, whether I 

that honour the temples and the religion which 

Ty trdatos established. ... So help me Zeus.*=» 



• • • « tarar: pTclusivclv phvsical, but after Athens 

Originally the training ™ vol^ this single 

ceased to be a military pow and null a^d 
type of work was replaced to some exit y 

‘“'''i , . and well-trained soldiers, as may be deduced 

The city-states needed loyal and ^ ^ 

from the frequency with which A m jtj end, there were 116 

years from the ALnian citizen army did not usually 

fight in'’iLtCT;'’the service was not, therefore, continuous The Athenian citizen 

"Pollus, Onomasticon. book mu. 11 
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many different subjects and were immensely valuable in disseminating culture 
and spreading ideas throughout Greece - 

Although the state used no compulsion except for military training, it did 
hold competitions and give prizes The honor and prestige incident to wm 
ning these prizes were sufficient to make any boy do his best and go to school 
as long as he could A few lists showmg the results of these competitions have 
come down from antiquity It should be noted that the boys were grouped by 
ages before entering the competition 

Senior Class Junior Class 

For rhapsody,* Zoilus For rhapsody, Herakles 

For reading Zoilus For reading^ 

For calligraphy* 

Middle Class For torch race 

For playing lyre with fingers 

For rhapsody Metrodorus For playing lyre with plectron 

For reading Dionusikles For singing to lyre 

For general knowledge, Athenaias For reciting tragic verse 
For painting, Dionusias For reciting comedy 

For reciting lyric verse 

•From here on the names of the winners are 
mming 

This competition was a strictly intellectual one Others gave prizes mainly for 
races of different length, boxing, and wrestling A picture of a contest, as 
shown upon a vase, appears in Figure 9 

The schools of philosophy belong partly to secondary, partly to higher, 
and partly to adult education Attendance was limited by ability and interest 
rather than by age The philosopher usually taught m his own home or garden, 
or in a borrowed room Aristotle lectured for a few students m the morning 
and gave a public lecture m the afternoon Plato walked up and down his 
garden as he talked to a small band of the chosen 

The wandering philosophers were even more casual about where they 
taught The teacher of antiquity earned his total equipment in his head and 
was ready for action at practically any time and in any place 

j Military Training At the age of eighteen the boy had to go through 
two years of military training, the first in Athens and the second on the bor 
ders This third level of training was controlled by the state It was, indeed, 
the only part of a boy’s education that was required The seriousness of these 
j ears is reflected by the wording of the oath taken by the prospective soldier 
•Bockh, 30S8 quoted in Freeman, op of, p 63 
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V, rr nnH ffives him the tablet and makes him follow the lines, so 
Twl’re ifws “^ere the .nvent.on of good lawgivers who 
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fought at least part of three years out of every four The estraord.nary stress 
put upon citizens in all Hellenic cities to keep themselves in good ph> sical con 
dition is quite understandable The effects of such training were dramatirally 
demonstrated at the battle of Thermopylae ,* when 300 Spartan citizen soldiers 
stood shoulder to shoulder m a narrow defile, fought oft thousands of Persian 
attackers, were not overcome until a traitor showed the Persians a path around 
to their rear, and then died in their tracks to the last man— still fighting 

Greek education has thus many elements that, fused together, produced 
the educated man of ancient Athens In summary, one can perhaps do no bet 
ter than to quote a famous passage from Plato on the subject of the educa- 
tional process from birth to maturity 

Education and admonition commence in the first years of childhood, 
and last to the very end of life Mother and nurse and father and tutor are 
quarreling about the improvement of the child as soon as e\ er he is able to 
understand them, he cannot say or do anything without their setting forth to 
him that this is just and that is unjust, this is honorable, that is dishonor- 
able, tins IS boly, that is unholy, do this and abstain from that And if he 
obeys well and good, if not, he is straightened by threats and blows, like a 
piece of warped wood At a later stage they send him to teachers, and enjoin 
them to see to his manners even more than to his reading and music, and the 
teachers do as they are desired And when the boy has learned his letters and 
IS beginning to understand what is written, as before he understood only 
what was spoken they put into his hands the works of great poets, which he 
reads at school, in these are contained many admonitions, and many tales, 
and praises and encomia* of ancient famous men, which he is required to 
learn by heart, m order that he may imitate or emulate them and desire to 
become like them Then again, the teachers of the lyre take similar care that 
their young disciple is temperate and gets into no mischief and when they 
have taught him the use of the lyre, they introduce him to the poems of other 
excellent poets who are the lyric poets and these they set to music, and 
make their harmonies and rhythms quite familiar to the children’s souls, m 
order that they may learn to be more gentle, and harmonious, and rhythmi 
cal and so more fitted for speech and action, for the life of man in every part 
has need of harmony and rhythm Then they send them to the master of 
gymnastic in order that their bodies may better minister to the virtuous 
mind and that they may not be compelled through bodily weakness to play 
the coward in war or on any other occasion This is what is done by those who 
have the means and those who have the means are the rich their children 
begin education soonest and leave off latest When they have done with 
masters, the state again compels them to learn the laws, and live after the 
pattern they furnish and not after their own fancies, and just as in learning 
to write, the wnUng master first draws lines with a style for the use of the 
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ury and the postfon was the equivalent of a job for life in the tmperml cv.l 
service Quintilian thus became the most outstanding figure among the Roman 
teachers of his period, especially after his appointment, toward the end of hir 
life, as tutor to the emperor’s adopted sons This appointment seems to havt 
carried with it the rank of consul," the most sought after honor among Roman 

Citizens j 

During the last years of his life Quintilian wrote a book usually callea 
the Institutes of Oratory, although a more expressive and descriptive Utle 
would be The Education of an Orator The first section of this work deals 
with the proper education of a boy before he begins to study rhetoric, the 
second section discusses the studies that in Quintilian’s opinion are proper to a 
school of rhetoric = The rest of the book up to the final chapter, is devoted to 


the theory of rhetoric At the end, there is a section of advice for the orator 
who has left school but wishes to improve his standing in his profession In 
the course of his writing, Qumlihan gives a good deal of information about 
the current schools at the secondary level Elementary education was assumed 
to be given to children by a tutor at home In reading Quintilian one must re 
member that he was a distinguished man writing about the education of boys 
m patrician* families He is not concerned with the proletariat* but with the 
training of future leaders for his country 

The importance of the orator m the guidance of the state was a theme 
that had already been discussed by Cato* and Cicero * The former had de 
fined an orator as “vir bonus dicendi pentus” (a good man, able to speak) 
The latter wrote "In my opinion no one can hope to be an orator in the true 
sense of the word unless he has acquired knowledge of the sciences and of all 
the great problems of life ” Quintilian merely reiterated these same ideas but 
in even more forceful form To quote his own words, 


Now according to my definition no man can be a complete orator unless 
he is a good man, I therefore require that he should be not only all accom- 
plished in eloquence but possessed of every moral virtue ® 

Now I have undertaken to educate a perfect orator, who I insist must be 
a good man because none but a good man can speak well * 

I should prefer the practice of morality to the endowments of elo- 
quence, but in my opinion they are one and the same thing and cannot be 
separated For I account no one to be an orator, if he is not an honest man * 

There was, however, a vital difference between Quintilian’s social and 
political background and that of the two earlier writers on the value of ora 
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mg that we were to condemn very large schools (a point to which I rannot 
ag^ree when the numbers are drawn together by the merits of the teacher) it 
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These passages cover a variety of topics, but on all of them Q—n showed 
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public spirited interest in the development of statesmen for the service of the 
state In this point of view Quintilian was essentially Roman No other people 
have made such a fetish of government, and m no other country have the 
most educated men so dedicated themselves to public service 

Next to his burning enthusiasm to safeguard the state by the development 
of virtuous leaders comes Quintilian’s sound common sense The Romans were 
not, in general, an imaginative people like other outstanding men of his time, 
Quintilian was practical, sensible and shrewd Such passages as those quoted 
below, taken at random from a number of different topics, illustrate these char 
actenstics 

There are some who think that a superior teacher will not attend to de 
tails in teaching either because he will not condescend to so inferior a 
practice or because he is utterly incapable of doing so For my part I exclude 
from the rank of professor every man who shall think attention to details 
beneath his notice, and I affirm that the abler a master is the more capable he 
IS of descending to them In the first place, we must suppose that the man who 
excels in eloquence has most accurately attended to all the means of getting 
It In the next place method is of great importance in teaching, and the best 
master practices the best methods In the last place, no man who is eminent 
in great matters can be supposed to be deficient m small ones unless we can 
imagine that Phidias*— after finishing a masterly statue of Jupiter* — may 
find himself outdone by another in the ornaments of the figure, or that a 
great orator cannot maintain a common conversation, or that an eminent 
physician cannot cure a stomach ache ® 

People say that boys have their morals debauched at public schools I 
grant this sometimes to be true, but they are likewise sometimes debauched 
at home And I am thoroughly convinced that one could find many instances 
to pro\e that — both at home and at school — morals have sometimes been 
ruined and sometimes preserved inviolate Supposing a youth to have a nat 
tural propensity to vice supposing no care to have been taken in forming 
and cuUuating his morals during the earliest period of his life, supposing 
this I saj and he will find opportunities for practicing vice even in soli 
tude ’ 

It might be argued that a great number of pupils prevents a teacher 
from instructing and inspecting them as he should Everything has its m 
conveniences and I shall admit this to be one, but let me set the advantages 
a^insl the disadvantages I am not in favor of sending a boy to a school 
where he will be neglected But we cannot suppose that an able master will 
encumber himself with a greater crowd of scholars that he can manage 
It a teacher has but a moderate tincture of learning he will, for his own 
credit, cherish application and genius wherever he finds them But suppos 

*lb>d^ p 86 

* Ibid^ p is. 
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■while I was earnestly forwarding it, for fear of being overtaken by death, 
fortune suddenly laid me so low that all the result of my labours profits no 
one less than myself Yes! a repeated blow of fate put out the light of my life 
by taking from me my darling son, the pnde of my hopes, the prop of my 
bending age My wife I had lost ^fore she had completed the nine 
teenth year of her life, after making me the father of two sons So 

wretched was I rendered by this single stroke, that it was beyond the power 
of fortune to restore my happiness But still the dear pledges she left 
behind her gave me comfort, as did the reflection, that, unkind and unnat- 
ural as It was in her to leave me alive, she had her wish, in escaping by un 
timely death every pang that can distress nature While plunged in affliction 
for her, the loss of my younger son — ^who was but in the fifth year of his age — 
took half of all that could make me wish for life 

However, the pride of my wish, the joy of my life, my young son Quin 
lihan, still remained alive, to make amends for all the afflictions I had suf 
fered By all my woes, by the torture of my soul, by those dear shades 
which my grief now idolizes, I swear that I had discovered in him such ac- 
quirements of learning, such fondness for study, such excellency of genius 
(I appeal to his teachers), as m the course of my long experience, I never 
knew excelled He possessed every virtue of candor, affection, tenderness, 
and generosity Even every accidental advantage centered in my boy 
his voice was strong and distinct, his aspect lovely , and he spoke the two 
languages of Greece and Rome with as much propriety as if he had been a 
nati\e of the one as well as of the other All these were only promising ap 
pearances but he possessed real virtues He had resolution, sedateness, and 
a courage that was proof against pain and fear With what spirit, even to the 
astonishment of his physicians, did he bear up against the pains of his dis 
ease, how he even endeavored to comfort me amidst his dying agonies! and 
how, during all his fits and ravings, there still was a meaning in his words 
that discovered the love of learning to be uppermost in his mind! 

In living I have a purpose which justifies me For it is not in vain that 
wase men have observed, that learning alone brings relief to misery Should 
the waves of my present affliction subside, should my sorrows admit of 
other ideas than those that possess me now, I then shall crave pardon from 
the public, for so long delaying this work For, surely, no one will be sur- 
prised that a work should be delayed, when it is surprising that it was not 
completely laid aside But, if the following books should in their composi 
tion bear the marks of the affliction I suffer, let ii not be imputed to my neg 
hgence, but to my sorrows, which, though they have not extinguished, have 
damped the vigour of my genius, which never was extraordinary But let me 
now mkc headway against them with the greater resolution Fortune has 
done her worst against me, and, amidst all my calamities, I find my work a 
firm, though an unhappy, security 

Mcanwhilt, I am In hopes the public mil take my labours m good part 
b«au« thej hate been continued (or no pruate or particular pumose o( my 
oiru All the pains I base taken base been tor the sake of strangers All my 
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or tutor Book u treats of the instruction to be given m the school of grammar, 
the ivork of which preceded the study of rhetoric Books iii-xi contain Quin 
tihan’s course of study, samples of his exercises, comments on which authors 
may best be read, analyses of arguments into their constituent parts, advice on 
style and manner of delivery, and so on There are occasional side lights and 
excursions into general methodology, but for the most part these nine books are 
of relatively little concern to the teacher of today In book xii, which seems to 
have been written for the orator already in service, Quintilian expounds his 
ideas on the characteristics of the perfect orator and the perfect oratory, to 
gether with some sage advice about when a man should retire from a public 
career and what activities are appropriate for one who approaches the end of 
life Book xn also contains three chapters on the value of philosophy, jurispru 
dence,* and history in the training of an orator 

What Quintilian has to say about children, types of discipline, and gen 
eral methods of teaching is just as valuable for teachers today as it has been for 
eighteen centuries, for Quintilian showed an especially good understanding of 
child psychology One of his ideas was to start training a boy as soon as pos 
sible To quote his own words 

Some have been of the opinion that a boy’s education ought not to com 
mence until a boy is seven years of age, because his mind is neither capable 
of instruction nor able to stand the strain They however who think that 
every moment of the time ought to be usefully employed are more defensible in 
their opinion I am however aware that during all the time I speak of (be 
fore seven years) a child can hardly make as much progress as he will m a 
>ear later on But how can the time be better employed than in education 
from the moment a child begins to talk'^ For it is certain he will constantly 
be doing something Or why should we despise the results, be they ever so 
httle, that may be made before the seventh year? And indeed, small as the 
progress is that a child can make under this age, yet he will be capable later 
on of greater improvement because during the preceding period he has im 
proved a httle This improvement continued for years becomes considerable 
in the whole, and every hour saved m early childhood is so much acquired 
later on 

This passage could be used today as an argument for sending a child to nurs- 
ery school 

Quintilian noticed that the childish mind differs from an adult mind not 
only m the amount it can learn but m the way it functions Thus a good mem- 
ory, a power of imitation, and a general modifiability provide the mental 
basis for early teaching On these points he has the following comments 

In children the chief symptom of capacity is memory Its properties are 

ti 
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his crade But he had more than one chance for this, for if he missed it once 
he had another opportunity a month later Thus the head boy never grew 
remiss, and the others eagerly waited for a chance to show themselves bo lar 
as I could judge, this method was a sharper spur to our application than 
were all the lectures of our teachers, the cares of our tutors, or the wishes of 
our parents 

The youngest beginners find it more agreeable, because it is easier, to 
imitate their school fellows than their masters For children when m the 
first rudiments of learning will not aspire to the very limit of it at once They 
ivill rather choose to cling to what is closest This observation is so true that 
the teacher who prefers what is serviceable to what is showy will make it his 
business while the mind is still unformed, not to overburden the pupil 
but to accommodate himself to the latter’s abilities It is therefore, best to 


associate a pupil with those companions whom he is first to imitate and then to 
outdo Thus he will gradually develop hopes of achieving excellence 

Pupils ought sometimes to be allowed to read their own compositions 
They will then regard delivering them as a reward for their study and they 
will take a pride m having deserved this reward 


The emphasis upon encouragement and rewards and the idea of introduc 
mg the play spirit into schoolwork sound quite modern In fact, these passages 
are reminiscent of many from the pens of the present day progressives 

Like most of the good teachers who have appeared m the world’s history, 
Quintilian disapproved of corporal pumshmenl Few people have expressed 
IhemseU es more forcibly on the matter 


I am by no means in favor of whipping boys, though I know it to be a 
general practice In the first place, whipping is unseemly, and if you suppose 
the boys to be somewhat grown up, it is an affront in the highest degree In 
the next place if a boy s ability is so poor as to be proof against reproach he 
will, like a worthless slave, become insensible to blows Lastly, if a teacher 
is assiduous and careful, there is no need to use force I shall observe further 
that while a boy is under the rod he experiences pain and fear The shame of 
this experience dejects and discourages many pupils, makes them shun being 
seen, and may even weary them of their lives*® 

These are the words of a good teacher who is able through the force of his 
personality, the excellence of his learning, and the enthusiasm with which he 
approaches his work so to control and interest his pupils that he does not have 
to use punishment 

Quintilian gives a good statement of the supposedly modern doctrine of 
indiv idual differences Actually, almost every great teacher has emphasized this 

"Ibid p 13 to coasidtnng Iha passage pec should remember that m the schools of the 
period the cMdreii came from the upper classea ol soaely and were thus more neatly 
equal in ab.lit, than is the case at pteaent Such a competitive system would not be 
satbfactory now 

'‘Ibtd.p 91 "Ibtd.p 73 
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,as decidedly m favor of the public school, on a number of grounds First, 
the children are better off together The “free and open intercourse among 
pupils” IS preferable to the “gloom and solitude” ol being instructed at home 
Second, the boy who is to become an orator must “from cnildhood be habitu 
ated to’ company ” and this adjustment he cannot make if he remams in iso- 
lation from his fellows Third, schoolboys form friendships that often endure 
throughout life Finally the,teaching in public schools is usually better than the 
teaching at home because only a man of mediocre ability will undergo the 
drudgery of being a private tutor And even if a father can afford to hire a com 
petent professor, this man will not do as well with a single pupil as he could 
with a large number ‘ Masters when they have only one pupil to instruct do not 
convey their instructions with that spirit, that efficacy, that energy which char- 
acterizes them when they are instructing a number A man feels a certain 
secret indignation rise withm himself when he uses upon a single auditor those 
powers which he has so laboriously acquired Were every audience to 
consist of a single hearer there would be no such thing as eloquence upon 
earth ** These arguments are certainly sane If one wants to educate boys 
to take part m public life and to be leaders, one could hardly devise a poorer 
method than to keep them at home alone The value of socialization for normal 
growth IS also intimated 

Quintilian wanted schoolwork to reflect as closely as possible the realities 
of life outside school Thus, when a pupil wrote a theme he should write on 
some subject from his daily life When he was old enough to practice trying 
cases before his classmates, he should select a case that — while relatively 
simple — was of a type such as were actually tried in courts, instead of using 
purel> fanciful situations that had no counterpart m reality When a student 
practiced a speech, he should take as his topic some issue of current public in- 
terest The artificialities of his day he heartily deplored, and he fought man- 
fully against the type of eloquence currently prevalent and popular Three 
brief quotations from writers a little before, during, or a little after Quintil 
lan’s lifetime reveal the decadence* that had already overtaken Roman culture, 
Roman eloquence, and Roman education 

A man who composes a declamation does not write to convince but to 
please That is why he seeks out tricks of style and leaves the argument 
alone, because it is troublesome and gives little scope for rhetoric He is 
content to beguile his audience with his sentenhae* and digressions and he 
wants to be applauded, not to win his case** ’ 

*• Jbtd , p J4 

■Seneca the Elder* Conlroteriwe, \ol DC, preface, Si 
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varied from time to time, as the pnmitive Roman forms of education were 
supplanted by or fused with the more advanced Greek ones with which the 
Romans eventually came m contact It is therefore desirable to divide this 
brief presentation into sections upon a chronological basis The first will deal 
with the distinctively Roman education of the period from the earliest time 
up until about 200 B c The second will trace m general outline the modifica- 
tions of this basic Roman model as Greek mfluences were brought to bear upon 
it over a period of two centuries and will emphasize the fundamental differ- 
ences in educational concepts and practices between the two great democracies 
of the ancient world The third section will contain a description of what 
might be called the ' school system” of the Roman Empire, a system that 
emerged as the Greek and Roman cultures, religions, and educational ideas 
fused to produce a Graeco Roman civilization This third period extended 
roughly from the beginning of the Christian Era until well into the fourth 
century and gradually crumbled from inner decay, just as the Roman Empire 
itself disintegrated 

j Early Roman Education The earliest references to the training of the 
younger generation make it evident that education was primarily of the spirit, 
not of the intellect A boy became subject to silent but powerful forces such 
as the good examples of his older male relatives, the influence of a close fam 
ily life and the national traditions of his people This indirect sort of control 
produced high ideals of service to one’s family and to one’s country The 
early Romans emphasized also the utilitarian objectives in education, for they 
were quite as practical as they were high minded The training was intended 
to produce simultaneously a good man and a skilled man The usual method 
for reaching this dual objective was the development of an apprenticeship 
system within the family and its connections From his earliest childhood, a 
boy accompanied his father in the daily round of business and learned how to 
conduct himself through his father’s precept and example When the time 
came for a young man to enter a professron, he attached himself to the retinue 
of some distinguished man either a relaUve or a family friend, who taught 
him, by example rather than by deliberate instruction, and acted as his sponsor 
Among the lower classes, the same sort of training led into the trades and 
various phases of business 

The method outlined above had its Weaknesses, among which is the ob- 
vious one of Its dependence upon the character and ability of a single person, 
the father of each family If the father were unwilling or unable to train his 
sons, they were practically certain to remain uneducated and always to be 
more or less handicapped While a father might become the best influence m a 
boy’s life, he might abo become the worst The arrangement also put httle faith 
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could address the Roman Senate m that language and be understood The 
lower classes also must have become somewhat familiar with Greek, because 
the popular dramatists of the time often used )okes which involved a play on 
Greek words Hellenic* influence entered Rome also through the ever- 
increasing number of Gr'=‘ek slaves e^eaally after the conquest of Greece in 
the second century Thus after a single victory, 15 000 Greeks were sold as 
slaves Every household among people who were themselves above serfdom con- 
tained at least one slave and usually manv These slaves were often more 
educated than their masters A con^icuous example was Livms Andronicus, 
whose translation of Homer into Latin was the mam textbook for the lower 
schools throughout the next two or three centuries As a reward for his work 
he was liberated and subsequently exerted great influence upon the use of 
Greek m the schools Another man who had been a slave — one Spunus Carvil- 


lius — was the first person to conduct what appears to have been a public school 
to which anyone might come who could pay the fee Until his time — the last 
of the third century b c -—teachers as well as lawyers had given their services 
free although they expected gifts m return By the beginning of the third 
century Greek had assumed approximately the place in Roman education that 
Latin still has in some schools today, especially in England It was the lan- 
guage that educated people learned and was the hallmark of the upper so 
cial classes As soon as this situation developed, the third source of Greek in 
fluence appeared— the direct importation of teachers and philosophers from 
Greece for the purpose of further spreading the culture Some of these immi- 


grants gave lectures that were tremendously popular, some opened schools, and 
some became tutors in prominent families These men were so successful in 
Hellenizmg* certain groups among the Romans that they were more than 
once expelled from Rome because the more patriotic citizens thought their 
own customs and culture were being threatened with extinction 

The antagonism between Roman and Greek educational ideas and the 
gradual absorption of the former by the latter continued for nearly two cen 
tunes The passage quoted below contains a vigorous summary of the situation 
in A D 75 By this time the Greek influence was predominant, but many a die- 
hard conser^tive still thought the old Roman ways were the better The com- 
parison of the old and the new m educational thought provides, incidentally, 
a good description of both 
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neopk and of observing what pleased or disgusted them most in the several 
orators of the forum* Thus they were supplied with an instructor ot the 
best and most improving kind, exhibiting, not the feigned semblance ot 
Eloquence, but her real and lively manifestation not a pretended, but a 
genuine adversary, armed in earnest for the combat, an audience, ever full 
and ever new, composed of foes as well as friends, and where not a sing e 
expression could fall uncensured, or unapplauded 

On the other hand, our modem youth are sent to the mountebank 
schools of certain declaimers called rhetoricians a set of men who made 
their first appearance in Rome a little before the time of Cicero And that 
they were by no means approved by our ancestors plainly appears from their 
being enjoined to shut up their schools of impudence, as Cicero ex- 
presses It But I was going to say, our youths are sent to certain academies, 
where it is hard to determine whether the place, the company, or the method 
of instruction is most likely to infect the minds of young people, and produce 
a wrong turn of thought There can be nothing to inspire respect in a place 
where all who enter it are of the same low degree of understanding, nor any 
advantage to be received from their fellow students, where a parcel of boys and 
raw youths of unripe judgments harangue before each other, without the 
least fear or danger of criticism 


In the field of rhetoric especially was the Greek influence dominant Af- 
ter the middle of the second century b c the prominent orators all studied the 
principles and methods of Greek rhetoric, even though some of the more vi- 
olently patriotic among them— Cicero, for instance — tried hard not to let any 
one know itl As long as the republic was in existence (up until 31 b c ) a mas 
tery of Greek was still looked upon with a bit of suspicion as being a possibly 
subversive influence Indeed, the attitude was not unlike that of many Amen 
cans toward Russia at the present time — a fear that foreign influence would 
undermine national institutions The transfer of technique in rhetoric from 
Greece to Rome was, however, quite undeniable Since Qumtilian wrote pn 
manly on this subject he was greatly indebted to Greek influences within the 
field of his specialty However, m common with other solid citizens of Rome 
he would not accept the elegant flourishes with which the later Greeks adorned 
their speeches To him as to other Romans an oration was a practical means 
to a practical end the proper guidance of the state — and not an exercise in 
verbal ingenuity 

3 The School System" of Rome It is not to be supposed that the Ro 
man Senate or the early emperors set up a system of schools or even took more 
than a sporadic interest m such as existed The schools sprang up sponta 
neously It seems reasonable that they were basically a response to the need for 
a wide and scholarly education for the future citizens of a city that ruled the 
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simple problems in argumentation, or ■ ared and contrasted it witt 

cident, paraphrased it, argued ^ as to its meaning, and usua ly 
more or less similar stories, reac ^ moral applications. The wor ’ ^ 

ended with an exhortation „ of rhetoric, training in inflection 

eluded also some consideration development of arguments, an 

of the voice, in the selecUon of “ ,oog with this work went a good 

even in where and how to introduce a, oke^_^^^^ „,mory a 

deal of practice in declamation, w aae’s own. It was a common 

passage from some author or a pro master correct it, memorize it, an 

thing for a boy to write a speech, hav methods of edu- 

then declaim it before his parents an ^ ^mdent had, they 

cation should have developed ^ to make a dramatic speech as 

easily lent themselves to abuse in that the des 
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the boy across the bare back, as depicted in Figure r4. This treatrnent seen^ 
cruel today, but the ancients in general were inclined to the belief tha e 
man who has not been flogged is not trained.” A stern and even cruel disci- 
pline was by no means out of keeping with the Roman character, but the prac- 
tice was doubtless influenced by the beating of slaves. The implements for Hog- 
ging were therefore at hand. Even if a modern teacher had any desire to 
thrash a child, he would have a hard time finding any such whip as the Roman 
master used. All in all, the references to these schools paint a rather gloomy 
picture. It is probable that for the children of the lower classes among the citi- 
zens education in school did not extend beyond the ludus. 

Above the ludus were two other types of institution, the grammar school 
and the school of rhetoric. Both were Greek institutions and were originally 
conducted only by Greeks. In Quintilian’s day, the grammar school had be- 
come in the main preparatory to the school of rhetoric, although some masters, 
in order to hold on to their pupils a few years longer, gave work that paral- 
leled that of the more advanced school. 

During the classical period both Greek and Latin grammar schools ex- 
isted, and some pupils attended both; in this case, they usually went first to 
the Greek school. The difference between the two appears to have been mainly 
that in the one they learned Greek only and in the other they studied both 
languages. The work of the grammar schools centered around Homer and Vir- 
gil, with incidental additions from other poets and dramatists. The Odyssey 
and the Aeneid* were studied intensively not only as literature but as sources 
of history, geography, religion, customs, and morals. In work of this sort a 
teacher had a chance to deal with such matters of style and theme as are today 
discussed by teachers of English literature. The training in these schools in- 
cluded also work in composition, which varied from asking a child to repro- 
duce in his own words the story of a fable, to demanding original composi- 
tions on themes derived from the Greek or Roman classics. Most of the work 
in composition was of necessity oral, since there was no paper to write on. The 
pupil began his speaking career with simple narration, progressed to the dis- 
cussion and illustration of maxim and proverbs, and eventually graduated into 
themes chosen from his reading in the classics. At this point, his oral exercises 
took, a turn toward argumentation. This change was usually coincident with his 
entrance into the school of rhetoric. Another common exercise was the transla- 
tion of stories in Greek into LaUn, or vice versa. 

Boys entered the grammar school at about the age of twelve. Usually, 
these boys were not graduates of the ludus, but boys who had had tutors at 
home, where they had acquired the elementary skills in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The length of time the b(^ remained in school varied with the 
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h. schoolmates An .magmary scene dunng snch 

Figure 15 Sometimes he harangued ej^ this sort would have 

addressing his fellow senators in content ot the orations 

been more useful if the arguments in e ““ instead of on fanciful and 
nad been based on real cases “ ^^„5,hle training material 

artificial ones Quintilian appa e y d him but he 

than most, and he inveighed against the 

was unable to stop a trend already well a \a reading of prose 

The worh of the school of rhetoric "^he earlier Ltin 

in Greek and Latin and archaic and might have a bad m 

writers were banned because thei imless expurgated The 

fluence upon the boys’ style Poets were also banned uide e P g^ 

boys learned a little history not for its own sake but 


TABLE 1 typ es OF SCHOOL IN ROME 



12 13 to 16 18 Grammar 
School 

14 16 to 18 19 School of 

Rhetoric 

21 2st0 4o 45 Greek or Roman 
University 


University 


Medicine 
Architecture 
MathemaUcs 
Rhetoric 


t P Cubberley Htslory of thdueoi ^ 

a smattering of geometry and 
lustrations for their arguments They ^y its value for an orator 

music also, but what they learned wM cadence of his voice and to his 

Music should contribute to the mo u a geometry should teach him, for 

ability to quote poetry in correct lie argued in favor of agrarian 

instance, how land was measured, so a arouse derision and thus 

reform he would not make such factual errors as 

lose his case 
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soon as possible often led to the subsUtution of ornate phraseology lor sub- 
stantial content. Indeed, the subjecte ordinanly chosen for declamation were 
few in number and hackneyed in character, with the result that the only pos- 
sible novelty lay in their treatment. WhAe a great writer can develop a com- 
mon topic in a new way, a schoolboy cannot. Hence the work tended to de- 
teriorate into ornamentation, affectation, fonnality, and sterility. 

Parallel with and subsequent to his practice in declamation a boy began 
serious \\ork in pleading cases and in oratory. He debated on such common 
topics as the two given below: 

A man had three sons: an orator, a philosopher, and a doctor. He divided 
his property into four parts, leaving one to each son and the fourth to the 
one who had proved himself most useful to the state The sons dispute for 
the property.®^ 



Three young men who had the habit of dming together arranced for 
a supper on the seashore One of them missed the supper and t^e otters “ 
scribed his name on a tomb, which they had built fn;!,!.: " 

In.I^riIel>“, “> "liid, but they were simple 

and practical in comparison with similar training materials of a later day « 

Etenlually, the boy began to argue cases in a practice court mad; up of 

pr"' by 

“See pp 8M7. 
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At the end of his course in rhetoric a young Roman might go to the um 
versity at either Athens or Rhodes,®* where he could study philosophy Often a 
student did not arrive at a university until he was a man of thirty-five or 
forty Although Greek centers of learning were already past their prime before 
it became the fashion for young Romans to attend them, many of the most 
famous Latin writers did at one lime or another attend a foreign school — Ci- 
cero, Ovid,* and Horace, to mention only a few In the later days of the em- 
pire, students from the provinces came in sizable numbers to the University of 
Rome, probably for the same reasons that now stimulate a midwestern farm 
boy to polish off his home town education m New York City 

The Romans had thus what amounted to a school system, as summarized 
m Table i Each type of school had its own teacher and curriculum It should 
be remembered, however, that only a small number of boys ever went 
through the entire hierarchy* of school Such training as a boy received was a 
matter upon which his family made all decisions Girls apparently received the 
equivalent of the training given m the ludus, m fact, they sometimes attended 
the same schools as their brothers, but rarely went further It should be noted 
also that while the Romans applied the work in certain of their schools to the 
training of future leaders for the state, they did not make any effort to de- 
velop an education much beyond the level of literacy for the average citizen 
To the Latin mind education meant the training of boys from good families 
along the lines necessary for their future partiapation in guiding the welfare 
of the state, but for this one objective they had a school system that was rea- 
sonably adequate One should not, therefore, blame them for not accomplishing 
what they did not try to do but should admire them for their clearheaded 
ness in setting up a definite goal and then arranging the work of their schools 
so that this goal could be reached by an intelligent and industrious boy who 
really wanted ta reacbt d. 
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X f labor ■was sometimes too 

thing they could get hold of. ey jay ,n the fact that the 

ence between an educated an an church service and to plow 

former knew enough Latin to reci e p classical Latin literature 

through an occasional piece of w-r.tmg ^ jj,, classics, 

had its ups and downs throughout the I dd! g 

especially Virgil and Cicero, w-ere authorship -Crhe_course 

were regarded with suspicion becau ^atin grammar and, once 

of study for a thousand years consm ^j,ucch doc- 

this tool was acquired, m a stu y academic life that the 

triae,IIt is because the study of contributed the most impor- 

work of Donatus is iaciuded in th.y.i^ He “ ,, death, and he 

tant of the grammars m wide use ^hose names are 

therefore influenced education ar m 
better known. 

A. DONATUS: HIS LIFE AND WORK 

The biography of the gramnmrianDo-^^^^ the 

are actually known about him j^c ,„as the teacher of Jerome,_ 

fourth century after the birth of The latter are of no impor- 

he wrote two grammars and ™ . grammars definitely are j 

tance in the history of education, but te g Hiild s 

The “short” grammar-usually Priscian’s grammar, or 

first textbook. It was followed *>■= '»"8 ^ c„,y fourteen printed pages 

by both 'The short grammar of Donatus oc 

The excerpt below shows its natu cases generally indicating 

j A Dart of speech, with tees K rison are 

•What is a . itself How many „ed”; compara- 

either the essence or * y® positive degree, such ^ oniost 

there? Three. What are they? superlative degree, suen 

tive degree, such as “more learn . Constaiumopie,* where one of 

j PnsciADi liVcU ID which had been written 

^ Another famous grammarian, of Pnscian’s Sram ^ Pr^cian was a natu e 

hup„pU,,nxn 5 i 6 finuhed mo pi*te”f,„„^ien tbe^^^^^ „ One of ha 

but not yet completely copie to suggest^ ^bat ..y^^ersal teacher of men , of 

of Asia Minor,* and there is eloque***^* nnnapal work one can deduce 

pupils called him the "light of Ro from ^ complete famDiarity 

bna as a person nothmg mo considerable crudiU earlier grammarians in both 

Iha he mSl have been a j ^U. '^e „„ wrote 


5 caiiea mm tut. known, o'**- ‘*•"3 Hc shows corop.cvt- 

as a person nothmg mo considerable crudiU earlier grammarians in both 

he mSl have been a ° d wiU. the “ee^he two men wrote 

With both Greek and Latm ] terature oj Donatus. 

languages His name is f. .^3^ 800 years 

tbe most widely used texU of the ne« 



CHAPTER IV 

TWO TEACHERS OF THE 
LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 
AND THE SCHOOLS 
or THE PERIOD 


In considering educational changes during the period of transition between Ro- 
man civilization at its height and the beginning of the Middle Ages it is 
necessary to follow two lines of development because the imperial schools of 
the empire ga\e one type of training and the Christian schools, gav^^anothwi 
The educational trends are thus only one phase of the long controversy be 
tneen Christianity and paganism The two teachers, Donatus and Ausonius, to 
be described in this chapter represent the last stages m pagan* education The 
next chapter will be devoted to two men — Ongen and Jerome — who were 
teachers in two types of early Christian schools As the centuries rolled by the 
pagan schools dwindled in number and significance, while those of Christen 
dom increased until they dominated European education entirely During the 
period under consideration however both types have to be described 

For nearly a thousand years after the Roman Empire disintegrated under 
the attacks of barbarian hordes from without and of increasing poverty and 
veahness from nithm its language continued to be absolutely essential m pub 
he life, m education and in the services of the Christian church )For the first 
dozen centuries after the birth of Christ it was the language in which every 
book in \\estcrn Furope was written and for even longer it was the language 
most used b> scholars m speaking Jk child’s first educational task was, there- 
fore the mastery of Latin \He had to have not merely a reading knowledge 
of It but the abiUt> to write it easily and to converse m it Until he reached this 
lc\cl he was in the situation of the illiterate person of today, that is, he could 
talk with his neighbors in the local xetnacular, but he had not acquired the 
first skill needed for the most elementary schoolwork 

There were periods during the lime from the end of the empire to the 
beginning of the Renaissance when education consisted of little more than a 
studs of One reads that m some of the mo nasteries, where such mtel 
lectual life as existed was centered, each monk was given a book on the first 
da> of Lent* and requited to read it through in the course of the following 
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Pars orattonts 
{parts oj speech) 

nomen (noun) 
pronomen (pronoun) 
verbum (\erb) 
adverbum (adverb) 
participium (participle) 
conjunctio (conjunction) 
praepositia (preposition) 
mterjectio (interjection) 

2 Words itsed tn 
declensions 

casus (case) 

nominativus (nominative) 

geniUvus (genitive) 

dativus (dative) 

accusativus (accusative) 

vocativus (vocative) 

ablativus (ablative) 

numerus (number) 

singulans (singular) 

pluralis (plural) 

genus (gender) . 

propnum nomen (proper no 

masculinus (masculine) 

femimnus (feminine) 

neutrum (neutral) . 

communis nomen (common nounj 

positivus (positive) 

comparativus (comparative) 
superlativus (superlative) 

3 Verbs 

declmatio (declension) 
inflectio (inflection) 


indicitivus (indicative) 
imperativus (imperative) 
optativiis (optative) 
conjiinctivus (conjunctive) 
passivus (passive) 
activus (active) 
deponens (deponent) 
gerendi (gerundive) 
conjugatio (conjugation) 
tenipus (tense) 
praesens (present) 
imperfectum (imperfect) 
phisquamperfectum (pluperfect) 
perfectum (perfect) 
futurum (future) 
praeteritum (preterit) 
modus (mood) 
persona (person) 
mpersonatis (impersonal) 

fimtus (finite) 
infinitus (infinite) 

^ Pronouns 

relativus (relative) 

5:mrnrtivt“Tdeml-tive) 

disjunctivus (disjunctive) 

j Word study 

simplex (simple) 
compositus (composite) 
terminata (ending) 

littera , 

syllabus (syllable) 
appellativus (apellatiye) 
e^letivus (expletive) 
copulativus (copulative)' 


icciiniiuu - ' - 

■nflectio (inflection) presently appear, contains 

The longer grammar, of various inflected* forms but also 

not only the definitions and examp writing, and a section on 

comments o^^the common errors s u of the short 

figures of speech The purely gramma ^ Tr„,, >re,(y o! Tl isconun Studies 

'TaVcnlromW J Chase The A. 

the Social Studies and History No 
'iy permission of the publisher 
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learned ” The comparative degree governs which case? The ablative with- 
out a preposition, for we say “more learned than he ” The superlative degree 
governs which case? The genitive of the plural because we say the most 
learned of the poets ” How many genders may words have? Four Which 
ones? JIasculme such as ‘This teacher", feminine such as this muse , 
neuter such as “this stool”, or communal such as “this priest or priestess 
There are actually, however, only three genders since all are indicated by 
using “hic, haec, or hoc ” How many numbers do nouns have? Two What 
are they’ Singular, such as “this teacher”, and plural, such as “these teach 
ers ” In how many ways are words composed? Four (i) from two whole 
words such as “suburbanus”, (2) from two corrupted words such as 
"municeps” (3) from one whole and one corrupted word such as “insul- 
sus (4I from one corrupted and one whole word such as “nugigerulus ® 
How many cases do nouns have? Six What are they? Nominative, genitive, 
daU\e, accusative, vocative, ablative, by them nouns of all genders, pro- 
nouns, and participles are declined * 


One point about the above passage is of special interest — the use 0! the 
question and answer method, which was probably introduced as a teaching 
de\ice m an effort to make the work more interesting and more easily lea rned J 
Moreover, the method was used in the church catechism* and haE thus be 
come the very latest thing as a teaching method in the early centuries after 
Christ The question and answer form continued on through the Middle Ages 
and can still be found once m a while in children's books 'At the time of ifs 
appearance it had value m reducing the matter to be learned to a familiar 
form that was well adapted to oral instruction \ 

Since the Ars Minor was taught orally, there was no need of presenting 
conjugations or declensions m tabular form Such visual arrangements did not 
appear until after ad 1500, v\hen printed books were read by the stud^ts 
themselves Scarcity of vellum* or parchment*, plus the labor of writing, plus 
the custom of oral instruction combined to prevent any tabular arrangements 
For manj a child this book was both the beginning and the end of education, 
for those who went further, it was the cornerstone 

The Ars Minor was not only the basis of all knowledge for centuries, but 
It determined the terminology of grammar that is still m use today The fol- 
lowing words were used by Donatus to explain Latin grammar The student 
will find most of them so familiar that a translation is hardly needed 


*In Latin the word “sacerdos” u masculine if one refera to a man and feminine if one 
reiers to a noman 

four t>pes are eiplalned as follows (1) From “sub” and “urbanus’ simply 
combined without alieraliort, (2) from “munia” and "capio” both of which have been 
altered . U) from in and ' salus *, the second of which u changed , (4) from “niger’ and 
the former b corrupted (This last word means a colored porter ) 

. r .. UUnt, B G Teubner, 1855-1880 (7 \oU), IV, 355 Passages 

from Ktli art by permission of the publisher 
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, Pars orationis 
{parts oj speech) 

nomen (noun) 
pronomen (pronoun) 
verbum (verb) 
adverbum (adverb) 
participium (participle) 
conjunctio (conjunction) 
praepositia (preposition) 
interjectio (interjection) 

2 . Words used in 
declensions 

casus (case) ^ . 

nominativus (nominative) 
genitivus (genitive) 
dativus (dative) 
accusativus (accusative) 
vocativus (vocative) 
ablativus (ablative) 
numerus (number) 
singularis (singular) 
pluralis (plural) 

(P^opetnoun) 

masculinus (masculine) 
femininus (feminine) 
neutrum (neutral) nmin") 

communis nomen (common noun) 

positivus (positive) 
comparativus (compara iv 
superlativus (superlative) 

3. Verbs 


indicativus (indicative) 
imperativus (imperative) 
optativus (optative) 
conjunctivus (conjunctive) 
passivus (passive) 
activus (active) 
deponens (deponent) 
gerendi (gerundive)^ 
conjugatio (conjugation) 
tempus (tense) 
praesens (present) 
imperfectum (imperfect) 
plusquamperfectum (pluperfect) 

perfectum (perfect) 
futurum (future) 
praeteritum (preterit) 
modus (mood) 
persona (person) 
impersonatis (impersonal) 
finilus (finite) 
infinitus (infinite) 

Pronouns 

relativus (relative) ^ 

disjunctivus (disjunctive) 

5. Word study 

simplex (simple) 
compositus (composite) 
teiminata (ending) 

litteia (1'=!''='^). , , 

syllabus (syllable) 
/ppellativus (apellatiye) 
expletivus (expletive) 
copulatives (copulative) 


declinatio (declension) . - 
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The longer grammar, of various inflected* forms but also 
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learned” The comparative degree governs which case? The ablative with 
out a preposition, for we say “more learned than he ” The superlative degree 
governs which case? The genitive of the plural because we say the jnos^ 
learned of the poets ” How many genders may words have? Four Which 
ones? hlasculine such as “this teacher”, feminine such as “this muse , 
neuter such as “this stool”, or communal such as “this priest or priestess 
There are actually, however, only three genders since all are indicated by 
using “hic, haec, or hoc ” How many numbers do nouns have? Two What 
are they? Singular, such as “this teacher”, and plural, such as “these teach 
ers” In how many ways are words composed? Four (i) from two whole 
words such as “suburbanus”, (2) from two corrupted words such as 
“municeps” (3) from one whole and one corrupted word such as “insul 
sus (4) from one corrupted and one whole word such as “nugigerulus ” ® 
How many cases do nouns have? Six What are they? Nominative, genitive, 
dative, accusative, vocative, ablative, by them nouns of all genders, pro- 
nouns, and participles are declined * 


One point about the above passage is of special interest — the use of the 
question and answer method, which was probably introduced as a teaching 
device in an effort to make the work mote interesting and more easily le arned 
Moreover, the method was used in the church catechism* and had Thus be 
come the very latest thing as a teaching method m the early centuries after 
Christ The question and answer form continued on through the Middle Ages 
and can still be found once in a while in children’s books ^At the time of Its 
appearance it had value in reducing the matter to be learned to a familiar 
form that was well adapted to oral instruction \ 

Since the Ars was taught orally, there was no need of presenting 
conjugations or declensions in tabular form Such visual arrangements did not 
appear until after ad 1500, when printed books were read by the students 
themselves Scarcity of vellum* or parchment*, plus the labor of writing, plus 
the custom of oral instruction combined to prevent any tabular arrangements 
For many a child this book was both the beginning and the end of education, 
for those who went further, it was the cornerstone 

The Ars Minor was not only the basis of all knowledge for centuries, but 
It determined the terminology of grammar that is still m use today The fol- 
lowing nords were used by Donalus to explain Latin grammar The student 
will find most of them so familiar that a translation is hardly needed 


“wcerdos” is inasculmc il one refers to a man and femmine if one 

reien to a woman 

f." (■) From „„ply 

Li Chansed, (,) from “niger' and 

•C^ il Ird O “■nrf "Lniia a colored porter ) 

tLVr l S ® >«S!-.880 (, toL, ), IV, JSS Paasages 
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Wrong 


Right 


Those ttho can go tvill go and visleadoj Those who can, will go, the 
those who cannot go will not others will not 

- If he sneaks bv mouth tnslcad of If he speaks 

S The delegates returned ^%hcncc JWi/Mrfo/ The delegates wen ome 

they came, they went home statue that 

\ I see a bronze statue holding a instead of ^ spear 

5 The young terse He'^dashed'^out suddenly and 

6 He dashed out sudden and tnslcad of He dasncQ o 

7 ro^mallpiecesarethewhole e/ -all pieces is the whole 

8 “ere despoiled and left ...stead of 

9 £oTs“fell and f ^ e/ ^^orious^^^um JeU^ a^n^^^ 

Troy smokes from the ground 

I Simile (A comparison, in which the words “like or as are use ) 

Lite IS hke a lonely road cneakine of one thing as if it were 

1 Metaphor (A comparison, made ‘.as” ) 

another. witUt the use of such words as hke or 

Life IS a lonely road nthers but in different senses ) 

5 Syllepsis (An application of a word o , 

She went home in a flood of tears an j jfja for the thing itself ) 

6 Metonymy (Use of an attribute or a charactens 

The Crown has issued an edict 

^ Anaphora (Use of excessive repetition ) gjjine upon 

The Lord bless us and keep us the countenance upon u' 

us and be gracious unto us The Lord lift up 
and give us peace 

® Hyperbole (Use of exaggeration ) 

She sent you a thousand apologies 

es It provided a good teachei 
i nclusion of this material bad two advan examples used— 

an opportunity tqjall^aboutliterature an f Latin liters ® 

presented the student with an assortment o q ^ 


grammar ’ was an used sometim^ I^trany min who knew 

from classical authors The excerp said t Indeed Pnsaan 

„uh the great wnters of class.eal Jedge of the 

tojS” ttoraughly already had a fait ^ mterest “ had been tem 

Ut ^ good deal toward keeping _uch of the pagan student thinks of as 

Sr .''nters the centur.es during which mu* , modern student 

'“'“'■■rlost hidden or forgotten The book B hard y 


tr affair jammed with quo 

w- - Selfro^ettm^ made^uP 
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form by the absence of questions, by the use of longer explanations, and by the 
inclusion of occasional examples from Virgil or other authors to illustrate some 
of the points The additional sections arc of some interest in indicating that 
Donatus, like other ancient grammarians, regarded grammar as covering more 
than the inflection of words 

He begins the section on errors by deploring the carelessness of many stu 
dents m their writing after the manner of almost any modern English teacher 
Then he goes on to mention a few common mistakes, the first series of which 
are errors in spelling These may occur by the addition, subtraction, substitu 
tion or tranposition of a letter, a syllable, or an accent, as shown below * 


Error 


WronR 


Right 


of a letter 

relhquias 

for 

reliqinas 

Addition 

of a syllable 

abisisse 

for 

abisse 


of an accent 

Italia 

for 

Italia 


of a letter 

infantibu 

for 

infantibus 

Subtraction 

of a syllable 

salmentum 

for 

aalsamentum 


of an accent 

unus 

for 

unus 

Substitution 

of a letter 

olli 

for 

ilh 


of a syllable 

periuties 

for 

pernicies 

Transposition 

of a letter 

Euandre 

for 

Euander 


of a syllable 

dispbcina 

for 

disciplina 


hrhis hst leads one to think that human nature changes very little The same 
types of error could be found m a set of themes today 

Mistakes in expression Donatus called barbarisms Some of these are due 
to the character of the Latin language and are not translatable, but others are 
all too common in any language, as the excerpts on page 77 show These 
excerpts have a familiar ring Their nature suggests that Donatus had been 
correcting themes 1 

The last t^ sections of the grammar deal with figures of speech Here 
Donatus becomes more clearly the teacher of rhetoric and literature, although 
perhaps not on a very high level He lists and illustrates briefly about thirty 
constructions such as those shown below — 

I Onomatopoeia (use of words the sound of which suggests their meaning ) 
The pebble hit the water with a splash 
I Synecdoche (Use of a part to designate a whole ) 

It was a fleet of a thousand satis 
•Keil op at pp 391-393 
’Keil op cil,pp 393-397 
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.here his ..ne,e ..s a 

eightyearsu^ then returned home 

thesonsof the emperor Con ^ he .as 

and attended the sehools ot promoted to 

t.enty.fourhehecameateaeherof^ 

a professorship and remained m Bordeaux for tmriy y 

ing his duties in the classroom. hpcause he was summoned to 

At this point his life tooU a sudden P.^fifteen years 

Ro me to become the tutor ot the u ure general adviser and 

he .as a.ay from held^various political offices and at the age ot 

companion to the ernperor. ^ Four years 

sixty-nine received the greates peace, but he was 

lat;^ he returned to Bordeaux. expecUng to e^nd^h.s 

taken prisoner by rebellious so hve years. Eventually he got 

from home on a visit, and wa nnath six years later, 

back to Bordeaux and stayed there un i ^ Roman who, like 

From his life history one can sK , hike most Romans of cul- 

many another, came originally rom example of the old- 

ture he had a public century. 

style Roman as one could find in m ^e taught, where 

His writings make clear "eontrov^rsy, and what he con- 

he stood on the paganism-versus- personality. Jie was an de- 
ceived the ends of education to e. ^ sensibility but a great 

gant courtier, a literary trifler, a a interest in the common peo- 

dealbf sentimentality, an aristocra w ^ person, As compensation for 

pie about him,^n aesthete,* and a c ^ joyalty to his friends, his family, his 
these traits he showed a high degree o jjj ^ period of invasions and 

emperor, an^is_work. Although us ^ g^j,y of the exciting events 

internd strife, he rarely in his wn about Emperor Gratian, but 

taking place around him. He wro e education seems to have 

hardly a word about affairs of the shared by many men of his time, 

been remote from life, an attitude manner of literary affectations. His 

Ausonius adorned bis writing wi overtaken the literature 

style is an excellent example of ^ following manner upon a purely 

of antiquity. )For instance, he . of the introductory lines are 

paganlB^of “Cupid Crucified. Ony 

. ■ vireil’s verse, where groves of myrtle o'er- 

In the aerial fields, told us frantic rites, each one of them 

shade lovers’ lorn, the heroines were n & wandering in a great wood, 
bearing tokens of the death she died ol oi . 
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It remains to point out the extent to nthich Donatus influenced teaching 
for centuries after his lifetime' For eight hundred years Donatus remamed so 
well known that any elementary grammar was called simply a “Donat. uring 
the Middle Ages there were about twenty revisions and adaptations of his wor 
by as many different writers.® \ 

Especially did the A~rs Minor of Donatus exert a strong influence upon 
subsequent language teaching Thus Chrysoloras* during the Renaissance 
based his Greek grammar upon Donatus, the early French grammars were 
known as Donatz Proensals*, Ben Jonson’s* English grammar in 1640 de- 
pended upon the Ars Mmor as its source; it has the same topics, the same five 
genders, the same arrangement of subject matter, the same eight parts of 
speech, and even the same peculiarity of considering an adjective as a form of 
noun lather than as a separate part of speech. 

During the twelfth century, when there was a great interest in putting 
various prose selections into verse, Donatus was turned into rhyme, of no merit 
either as poetry or as a mnemonic* device After the fifteenth century the 
newer grammars of the Renaissance were used in the upper schools, but Dona- 
tus still held his place in the lower years As late as 1496 a picture in a popular 
encyclopedia of late medieval and early modern times^® shows a small boy en- 
tering the tower of knowledge, inside of which on the lowest floor Donatus, 
duly labeled, is teaching children ** The first handbook put out by one pub- 
lishing house about a thousand years after the death of Donatus was his short 
grammar In one form or another the grammarians were studied by almost 
every school child for centuries The men who wrote these grammars were 
therefore of considerable importance in the history of education, j 

B AUSONIUS HIS LIFE AND WORK 

Many Roman schools were still in existence during the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries These schools, their teachers, and their subject matter were just 
what one would expect from imperial institutions during a period of govern- 
mental and economic decadence 'An excellent example of late Roman educa- 
tion and its results is found m the work and writings of an elegant gentleman 
named ^sonius, who flourished in the fourth century His home was in Bor- 
deaux There he went to school as a small boy, but at the age of ten he was sent 

a grammar It comes closer to being a form of bterarjr criticism, with occasional emphasis 
upon grammatical constructions, and an admixture of material from the fields of literature, 
philosophy, geography, astronomy, and hislofv 

•Of Pnscian there were an equal number of revisions As late as ad 1150 the figure of 
Pnscian was carved into one doorway of the cathedral at Chartres* as the outstanding 
personification of grammar 

“ Gregory de Reisch, Epitome 0} AU Pkdosopky See Figure 24, p 142 
“ Pnscian occupies a room on the second floor 
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Herculanus, though you 7 ou'ra’rJdm‘’tre 

repa.d your uude mth to my chair had not the swerv 

work of my class, and might have through not keeping 

mg steps of slippery PylhaBO^^ 

to the right path traced 7 “ ® 

spirit dwell in peace in its a ^j^^^ty teachers, all of whom 

In the entire series of descriptions ere ar 

were grammarians, rhetoricians “ linguistic subjects, however, 

subjects taught Probably from extinction 

was the mam factor that save a . ^,,„g ^nd the human sympathy that 

Ausonius was quite insensi e o , poetry was merely a versi 

should pervade poetry iHe apparen V accrued to 

fled exercise in rhetoric There ^ promising themes were the best 
the author It followed logically th calendar and another that 

\Ausonius wrote one poem on *c “P‘ ^.0^0, red U hues to say that there 

^ogued all the Latin monosyll ^^,oe m a lyric He produced 

were 30 kinds of oysters, a pom syllable the secon 

also a poem m which the first word of e y^^^^ „ocurred to 

two syllables, the third, three, “ pj^cious little sense To be sure, 

him that verses thus produced jjeselle River some 

Ausonius wrote one famous ^^^‘‘’ould not resist the temptation to catalo^e 
of the lines are very hue, but he ,re snowed under by the 

the fishes The few from his pen Among the latter are a 

Pergamus, upon thy lace, an 

endures - ,„a neatness, but they 

The writings of l„m 

lack life or reality One wri -crans and 

at feast of language and stolen the scraps and 
He has been at a great 

TOnUne elegant and sophisticated 
’* ffaif 1 nerson with rhts notion of ,tcn a Latin sentence that 

"Ausonius was not the “7? b tamous for *■“'“? This sentence is 

nothings A contemporary Si jjoma /i6i subito *” statement makes 

reads the same tn both (^t ^ere worth «■' o^ writing Imes of 

an achievement, but one The same . ended the immediately pre 

almost no sense in either ■!>'«““” ,^ ,ie sanre sjllable that ended 
poetry rn which each line began with 
ceding line 

"Esclyn White op clI , H. WS- 
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M hy a scanty light, ’mid tufted reeds, and full blown poppies, and still 
meres without a ripple, and unbabbbng streams, along whose banks flowers 
of woe hung drooping in the murky light, bearing the names of kings and 
boys of old 

Among other things Ausonms wrote descriptions of the entire faculty of 
the school of Bordeaux In spite of the fulsome praise given some and the in- 
volved ambiguity with which he describes others, they are recognizable as real 
people They still exist upon the faculty of any large university today 

Witty and cheerful, an old man with a heart of youth, whose soul 
steeped m honey with no drop of gall, never throughout all your life in- 
stilled aught of bitterness, balm of my heart, Nepotianus, taking your share 
in solemn and gay alike your hps once closed, you could surpass Amyclae 
m silence but when once you began to discourse, even Ulysses could not 
leave you — he who left the tuneful Sirens at their song Honorable and pure, 
sparing frugal, temperate, eloquent, you were second to no orator m style 

You Tiere my comrade, companion, and my guest continually and not 
my guest alone but the a^akener of my mind None gave advice out of a heart 
more sincere or concealed it when given, with deeper secrecy When you 
had been distinguished by your appointment as a governor, and had lived 
through the changes of ninety years, you met your end, leaving two children, 
to your kinsfolk s great sorrow as to mine ** 

Scholarly Victonus gifted with memory and a quick brain, how pa 
tiently you used to pour over books which no one read, and study only ab 
struse lore' You liked better to unroll worm eaten and outlandish scrolls than 
to give yourself to more familiar pursuits WTiat was the code of the ponti 
fices what the treaties what the pedigree of the sacrificial priest at Cures 
long before Numa s days, what Castor had to say on all the shadowy kings, 
what Rhodope published out of her husband s books, the code of the priests, 
what the resolutions of the old Quintes, what the decree of the Senate, what 
measures Draco, or nhat Solon passed, and what Ians Zaleucus gave the 
Locrians what Minos under the reign of Jow’s time— all these were better 
knonn to you than our Tully or Maro, and all the stones of Roman history ** 
For Anastasius also shape a mournful lay, my Muse, and you, my dirge 
recall that poor grammarian He was bom at Bordeaux, but ambition trans 
ferred him to Poitiers * There he lived a poor man stinted alike m food and 
dress and in his old age lost the famt glimmer of renown which his country 
and his chair had shed upon him Howbeit, I have here paid a tribute to bis 
name, that the tomb should not swallow up his name with his bones 

"H G Evelyn White (translator) Ausomus Loefa Classical Library Harvard University 
Press 1921 (2 vols) I 209 This ercerpt and subsequent ones from this reference are 
used by permission of the publishers 
'*Ibtd p 121 
“ Ibid p tjj 
'*Ibid, P 117 
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Herculanus. though you 

,ng steps of shppety J-^^Vylgoras May you have rest, and y 
to the right p-ith traced out uy y ^ 

spirit dwell m peace in Us last teachers, all of whom 

In the entire senes of descriptions theroje a other 

were grammarians, rhetoricians, or om ^objects, howeve . 

snbjeds taught Probably th'^f^^ture from extinction 
was the mam factor that -ved h mm g and the human sympathy ^t 
Ausonius was quite insensible ^/,hat poetry was merely ^ 
should pervade poetry harder it was. *0 ^ 5,0 test 

fied exercise in rhetoric T^h .. jg^st promising ntVipr that 

theauthor It followed logically thaUhele^ ^P^^^ , o *at 

tAusonius wrote one poem on ‘he P required U hnes o sw ^ 

.« *• in- “ ■. s "r. .« 

also a poem in which the fi joes not se 

two sylbles. the third, three, and httle sen To be su 

him that verses thus P-^^ "poem about the 
Ausonius wrote one famous e the f®™P j hy the 

of the lines are very fine, hut he ^ are -^" ter a^^ a 

the fishes The few worth whde tM p^o Atnong the 

avalanche of ornate trifles' t ^ js a sample 

host of epigrams, of which t e ^ ^ “frs teaXd, 

As laay a scribe as ajuggi Therefore, th^has^^ 

and wert caught at the those which thy 8 

Pergamus, upon thy face, an 

endures r* pj.,.sh, grace, and neatness. 

The writings of Ausonius ba« s^^ 

lack life or reality One writer ^oj 

, feast of lansuage anU 

He has been at a grea ,„pn,Uo.ted 


He has been at a g niitsticated 

u. tnw notion o. wnlm^anl 
»'ro„.oi was not fn^Xo 

an achievement, but 7 = 7"““„ The same ^nm,, that ended the imm 
almost no sense m either dir same Y 

poetry m which each Ime began 
cedinc line 
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cooked them into odd little messes of his own very ingenious but hopelessly 
trifling 

Fundamentally Ausonius had nothing to say and said it m infinite detail and 
with extensive meandenngs He arranged pretty words and phrases— often sto 
len from classical writers— into complex patchwork designs that sometimes 
capture the attention but never move the soul or convince th e min d Borne of 
his writings almost prove the existence of form without content 

Ausonius appears to have had a kindly spirit toward his pupils and to have 
been well regarded by them Paulinas * a former pupil evidently had pleasant 
memories of his school days for he later wrote to Ausonius 

Love joins me to you In this bond alone 
Dare I to claim equality with you 
Sweet friendship binds me ever to your heart 
And ever we renew our equal love 

The Romans were by nature a serious minded people who had little m 
terest in children s games and even less m the nature of the child mind 
Ausonius however seems to have modified this customary attitude as is indi 
cated in some paragraphs he wrote to his grandson 

The stern master does not always drive his pupils but fixed hours 
preserve the alternations of recreation and study It is enough for a boy with 
memory to have read with a will then let him rest Since you are sure 
that play will come m its turn learn gladly for we give intervals to wipe out 
protracted fatigues The zeal of a boy is weaned unless jovous holidays relieve 
his days of severe work 

In this passage Ausonius sounds more like a schoolmaster of the Renaissance* 
than like a Roman 

Ausonius was nominally a Christian but his heart and soul were in the 
ancient world and his whole character was that '^^educated'^an His 
writing bristles with alluions to Greek and Roman literature but the early 
church fathers* might never have existed as far as he was concerned Not only 
does he carry on the Roman traditions of writing— albeit in attenuated forrn— 
and Ignore Christianity whenever he can but he cannot make head or tail out 
of the new religion when he is forced by circumstances to consider it 

One of Ausonius s really admirable traits was his devotion to his friends 
his family and his pupils Among thelatter was Paulinas who later taught with 
Ausonius lor some years lived near him and was a dear friend Eventually 

•T R Glover Li/e and Letters ,n Ike Fourth Century Cambridge University Press igoi 
(sgs pp ) p 115 
“ PauUnas £«cAafultcon ll 55 B 
" Evelyn \\bte cp c t II 76 
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..,1 In Chriitnnitv, «ciit to Spun, gve up his land, and 
rauhms u.is conxerted to Christia ,,ehangad beUvecn the 

entered upon the life of an asceti complete antithesis hetneen the 

tno,onecansee,inspiteof thetlor^.^le.to^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pagan and Christian PO'"'® “ ^ Christianity nas so disrupting The 

entire struggle, moreoa cr, they sho y 

tno men had been close friends tor >e. ,353 Thus did 

aerted, the other suffered a deep • ,3„„„3d Christ’s nords to 

Christianity affect the lives o excerpts from the correspondence 

leave all else and follow Him A ten short excerp 

appear belo\\ 

rrom Ausonius to Paulinas 

But why weave I such sad ^Xlence that if the Bather and the 

not turn to nobler prayers? Sure 's V ^^^3 333^ thou canst be re- 

Son of God accept t^e reverent words oM scattered and 

stored at my prayer, that I ^teen a hundred owners, once Pau - 

ravaged, tor a ^ampg with a range as wide as the extent 

mas’s, and for thee that, ynoeri b strangers 

Spam, unmindful of old friends, st summoned with vows. 

Oh hasten hither, my P"^'’ 7,^33 hither, while thou art young and 
good omens, and with ^serves its vigour unconsumed Ah 

while my old age to win thy ^^eaJ^? “Lo, Paulinas 7 Jan 

when shall this news breah on my . 5 the field of Tarbellae, now ap 
leaves tt snowy towns of SP^^oZ^s now enters his bather’s domains 
proaches the homesteads of ^ ^3 5,ght now the prov 

Lrd by, now glides dow nstrearn an thronged eu^noe “f his 

swung out into the stream „f Wk who hurry to meet him, and 

home port, outstrips the 'V o c beats at thine ’ coitroc?22 

passes his own "“'hosrwho love feign dreams for t eir own 

Do I believe, or do those wi 

From Paulinas to Ausonius j,33r__and ’tis what I have 

But if perchance thou Jost heart to our holy God, 

chosen and what I PUtsue— ^ j^3j,33t of Christ, *at 

following in accord with obedient Ibel ^ 33^3^35 are laid up for man 

I am convinced by God’s blinks, has not so displeased my reve ed 

purchased by present loss, ‘b®‘ 3, the mind so to live for Cbnst as C 

father that he thinks it a POtvcrs«>" .. ersion I regret not That I am 
appointed This is my do'-gW- * 4 ' other aims gives me no pause, if only 
toolish in the eyes of those v? o -^mion be wise * i Ar»in 

m sight of the eternal King my “P® the Last Day overtake me not asleep m 

This IS my fear, this my task, that m 3 j,„g pasted time amid empty 

the black darkness of PfarowU'amd sluggish hopes, Christ should 

cares For what shall I do if, w i 


Ibtd , p 87 
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flash forth, and I, dazzled by the sudden bea.^ of my Lord’s 

open hearen, should seek the doleful refuge of murky night confounded by 

the o’ertvhelming light? * u _ , i,f- 

Wherefore I am resolved to forestall calamity by my plan of IHe, 
to end anxieties while life remains awaiting with untroubled heart fierce 
Death, the general doom of things for ages yet to come 

If this thou dost approve, rejoice in thy fnend’s rich hope if otherwise, 
leave me to be approved by Chnst alone 


The old man cannot be made to understand that his pupil has been seized by 
a new urge a new flame that was driving men by the hundred out into places 
of solitude Ascetism was as unintelligible to Ausomus as it would be to the 
sophisticate of today 

Ausomus epitomized the changes that had occurred m Roman education 
First it had become wholly verbal Boys learned only grammar and rhetoric 
Second it had no vitality^ For some centuries men had merely imitated the 
classic writers of Greece and Rome, they wrote grammars, analyzed master 
pieces and made lengthy compilations They had even gone so far as to make 
a summary of a transcript of a copy* But of originality, there was almost none 
Third, education was artificial and removed from life The exercises upon 
nhich the boys practiced had little relation to the world outside them** A 
great empire was being broken to bits, and in the midst of it sat Ausomus and 
others like him, earnestly teaching youngsters to be useless In the course of 
time the imperial schools died because, as one writer has said, “All educational 
institutions must die, which do not directly and conspicuously promote either 
the spiritual or the material interests of man ’ ** 


C SCHOOLS OF THE LATE ROMAN EMPIRE 

This chapter and the next' cover much the same period of time, roughly 
from AD 200 to 600, but in one case the description covers the state sup 
ported Roman «!chools and in the other, the new schools established by Chris 

tians Practically all the schools of both types were small and local By ad 600 

most and perhaps all the Roman schools had disappeared, and what education 
was giicn at all was guen in Christian schools Both pagan and Christian wri 
ters of the period (from ad 200 to 600) exerted a great influence upon the 
education of the next few centun^It is therefore necessary to study both 
tj’pes of school and scholar 

"Ibid condensed from pp 145—147 
*‘Sf< PP 86-87 

"S S Laune tl Pre Chnslun Educatto* Longmans Green 4 Co . 19x5 (411 pp), 
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Th. wic ~ 

imperial Rome. Onginally *eso scjo 

especially m southern France^ {<„ 

ment should maintain a scho ^ ;„. 

every province. After the middle of the ^ The gov- 

perial control, and no private Pf”“" ^ti„g them directly or by approv- 

ernment licensed the teachers, eith y P evinces. In the first two 

ing a name teaXrs were sometimes supported by the 

centuries after the birth of Christ, emoeror. The teachers usu- 

towns, but thereafter they received received gifts from both the em- 

ally also charged tees for the pupi s, government thus maintained a 

peror and the students’ ^ interfere a good deal with the work of 

monopoly on education and things flowed from the 

the schools./From the teachers pom relieved them of certain taxes and 

emperor, "who authorized their appom me , rewarded them by 

0 , LvRe in the army, paid them, were supposed to write 

public offices whenever possible, m ’ full of flattery and the 

panegyrics* in praise of the emperor. jj^vish adoration of the emperor. ^ 

abasement of the teacher in , (ion was abnormal and unhealthy. ^ 

The whole relationship of the throne to warping of historjThecause ' 

The same sort of imperial -^ddhug re^»ed^^^^^^ P ,„,,^ors, and if 
events from the past were used ® ^ gud, the panegyrist rear- 

an account of the actual events result of the imperial policy was 

ranged history to suit his purposes. — ^jgrgss had been sacrificed 

an educational system in which naturalness and p 

to uniformity and triviality, j ^ edict for the organizing of the im- 

A few fragments still “ to be thirty-one professors m all: 

perial school in Constantinople. _ ^ grammarians for Greek, three 

one philosopher, two lawyers, five sop ■ , j^j;t,gs»_not counted on 

orators, and ten grammarians for a m, students in the imperial 

the faculty— for making them from the magistrates of their 

schook had to bring proper certi ica “ faatjiy connections; the pre- 

native province, giving their nam«, u jituated was to supennse behavior, 

feet* of the city in which the Khoo ^r at the theater, and was to 

expelling those who wasted their ' ^^rcss of the scholars, so that the 

submit a monthly report concerning The students had to return 

more capable might be selected or pu . g sctooti o! Caul, Oxtoid Uni- 

“TU. 1„ mix xccllon U^fi":,cT-”u“r 

'•rixitj. PrtM, ,910, 571 PP- CoHfir CenlnSeOe-i* to toucmio , 


..... vixx,, -* 

Caprlla, and the Theodostan Coar, * 

*Wi 39 PP. 
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flash forth, and I, dazzled by the sudden beams of my Lord’s coming from 
open heaven, should seek the doleful refuge of murky night confounded by 

the o’en\helmmg light? - . , 

WTierefore . I am resolved to forestall calamity by my plan of life, 
to end anxieties -while life remains, awaiting with untroubled heart fierce 
Death, the general doom of things for ages yet to come 

If this thou dost approve, rejoice in thy friend’s rich hope if otherwise, 
lea\e me to be approved by Christ alone “ 


The old man cannot be made to understand that his pupil has been seized by 
a new urge, a new flame that was driving men by the hundred out into places 
of solitude Ascetism was as unintelligible to Ausonius as it would be to the 
sophisticate of today 

Ausonius epitomized the changes that had occurred in Roman education 
First it had become wholly verbal Boys learned only grammar and rhetoric 
Second it had no vitality^ For some centuries men had merely imitated the 
classic writers of Greece and Rome, they wrote grammars, analyzed master- 
pieces, and made lengthy compilations They had even gone so far as to make 
a summary of a transcript of a copy' But of originality, there was almost none 
Third, education was artificial and removed from life The exercises upon 
which the boys practiced had little relation to the world outside them A 
great empire was being broken to bits, and m the midst of it sat Ausonius and 
others like him, earnestly teaching youngsters to be useless In the course of 
time the imperial schools died because, as one writer has said, “All educational 
institutions must die, which do not directly and conspicuously promote either 
the spiritual or the material interests of man ” 


C SCHOOLS OF THE LATE ROMAN EMPIRE 

This chapter and the next cover much the same period of time, roughly 
from AD 200 to 600, but in one case the description covers the state-sup 
ported Roman schools and m the other, the new schools established by Chris- 
tians Tmctically all the schools of both types were small and local By ad 600 
most, and perhaps all the Roman schools had disappeared, and what education 
^asgisen at all was gnen in Christian schoofs Both pagan and Christian wri- 
ters of the period (from ad 200 to 600) exerted a great influence upon the 
education of the next few centuries It is therefore necessary to study both 
tj^pcs of school and scholar 

“Ibid Condensed from pp I45 _t 47 
•“See pp 86^7 
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and brother are on the other , ~i,o will not receive her. She asks 
husba'nd killed. She returns ‘o ‘ „g dying.” She hangs herself before_ 
how she can win his favor, and he 
his door. The father is accused of madness y 

The law requires that f^“ot,,e“'’ara tyrant and another be- 

prisoned. A man has slam one 0 father begged for money. The tnan 

‘cause he was taken in adultery, t o g £ ^5,5^ for a ransom. The father 

is captured by pirates, who ^ HI out off his son’s hands. The 

answers that he will pay thein double if toy w. 

son is released by pirates, and re us survive the other. The 

A husband and wife have sj"" *_ “ " jsenger to his wife with news of 
husband goes on a journey, and sen ogsoued and restored to health. She 

his death. The wife leaps from a ch , husband but refuses. She is disin- 

is ordered by her father to desert her husDan 

herited. ^ 'TViov rjres 6 nt Ics^l intricacies 

These topjcs ate all removed '“"boy. The only thing a stoent 

that ar’J beyonfthe capacity of the or 1 y ^ dramatic, more intri- 
could do with them was to present a ^ 

cate, and 'more elegant than those ° ^ curriculum and was an 

Letter writing occupied an impor an tlie training was careful 

art sedulously practiced by prominent me gtgi-iie, pretentious, and unreal, 
and the art flourishing, the letters were ^ letters, the work had at 

Since great men collected and dorian! 

least the value of assembling data or ^ severe as in those of the classical 
Discipline in the s chools was „;vf»n bv Ausonius to his son when 

P^, inn^fl^dge from the adv.ce g.ven by 

the latte-r entered school: thwacking and to 

Fear you not although to schoo yourself to be bold 

Old man, your master wear a the terror in the morning make 

and let not the noise and the pounding nervous fidgeting of 

you afraid. The ferule, the ^ pomp of the place. All this in their 

the boys on the benches are the s . yom too will be a man some day 

day your father and mother wen 

and I hope a great man.=" therefore enrolled fewer 

'The imperial schools were regar e derived their support di- 

and fewer pupils as Christianity^cea | forthcoming, because the 

rectly from the emperor, this suppor w ^ Rome the schools were left to the 
government was bankrupt^Eter e decay. The families that 

mercy of local patronage, and most o to send their children to 

had been ^^ealthy had often become 

*Evcl>n-\Vhjte, op. cil , H, 75 
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home when they were twenty years old, because after that age they were taxed_ 
It IS probable that this plan was put into effect m its entirety in only a few 
places Many imperial schools still existed at the close of the fourth centu^^ 
those especially well known were at Marseilles, Narbonne,* Bordeaux, Arles, 
Toulouse Poitiers, Besanqon,* Vienne,* Autun,* Lyon,* Treves,* and Cler- 
mont*— most of them m southern France 

By the end of the second century the schools of southern France >ivere 
better than most of those in Rome Emperors imported teachers from Gaul* to 
be the tutors of their children and even Roman writers of the period contin 
ually referred to the Gauls as “learned ” The curriculum of the school con- 
sisted almost wholly of grammar and rhetoric, with the mam accent upon the 
latter The student was supposed to become an orator, although the complete 
centralization of the government made oratory quite useless A pupil read and 
reread a speech his own or one from a classic author, trying to give his rendi 
tion the precise accent, cadence, and expression with which the words were 
originally spoken As Ausomus wrote to his grandson 


Do you with varied intonation read 
A host of verse, let your words succeed 
Each other with the accent and the stress 
Your masters taught you Slurring will repress 
The sense of what you ve read, and a pause 
Adds vigor to an overburdened clause 


Most of the topics on which the students themselves wrote were artificial and 
Without connection to real life Their handling of these topics was supposed 
to be ingenious but no one seems to have cared whether or not the treatment 
was truthful or even possible 

The nature of this material can best be indicated by a few samples of 
the problems about which the boys debated From them one can see to what ex 
tent the vitality of education for public service as it had existed in the Roman 
^classical period had degenerated into formality and artificiality 

A young man is captured by pirates and writes to his father for the 
ransom No ransom is sent The daughter of the pirate captain makes him 
swear that he will marry her if he is released She elopes with him and they 
return to the young man’s home where they are married A rich heiress 
crosses their path The father bids the young man forsake his wife and marry 
the heiress He refuses and is disinhented 


*'Evel>n White, of cit,ll 77 

»Th|s«raand th, Mlow.nEo«o »!f™„Sen«a Co,„o„r„a, Vol I § 6, Vol X i 3 

Vsedbyp„« 
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Only those mtercsted m either ^4" 

Ages are likely to have heard o ona ii^ passage ol time become only one 

on rvithm their own field, ^he Latin grammar of today is 

subject among many now introduced for 

easy as compared to the ^ ,.„,al descendant from the 

the purpose of interesting t e pupi , grammarians was 

grammars of the period just iseuss through the troubled times 

highly instrumental in keeping a ® people, the disruption of learn 

of the invasion by and absorption o corruption of Latin into the 

mg, the narrow domination of t e c u , Renaissance in the fifteenth 

Romance languages With the firs p background Their work was 

century, the old grammarians rece e thoughts of the best 

over, but they had helped materially m keeping 
minds in the ancient v> orld 
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any school, the teachers were poorly paid if at all, and the Christians were 
opposed to their very existent \As a result of these various factors, the number 
of imperial schools dwindled in the fifth century, and by the end of the sixth 
they had died out altogether leaving behind them a tradition of elegance in 
education During the last two centuries of their existence, the curriculumjras_ 
restricted chiefly to the elements of grammar and rhetoric, and even these were 
presented by means of greatly abbreviated texts and epitomes* — a sort of 
learning made easy arrangement that was no more interesting than it was 
efficient^ 

The teachers m the imperial schools depended largely upon me mory as a 
method of teaching Ausomus himself seems to have known all of Virgil’s writ- 
ings by heart Since books were extremely scarce, a scholar had to carry quota 
tions from many authors in his head Ausomus expressed the basic idea when 
he wrote, "A good boy is one with a long memory ” 

The schools were handicapped not only by the imitativeness and artifici- 
ality of their methods but also by the general decay of society about them If*” 
teachers complained that the “pupil material ’ was not as good as it had been, 
they were probably correct Young men of good families had become decadent 
They felt little urge for either the active life of the soldier or the intellectual 
life of the scholar As early as the second century the elder Seneca, who ad 
mittedly took a gloomy view of life, bad acid comments to make upon the 
habits of the rising generation His remarks were just as true in the next cen 
tunes 

Our young men have grown slothful Their talents are left idle, and 
there is not a single honourable occupation for which they will toil day and 
night Slumber and languor and an interest in evil which is worse than 
slumber and languor, have entered into men’s hearts They smg and dance 
and grow effeminate, and curl their hair, and learn womanish tricks of 
speech they are as languid as women, and deck themsel\es with unbecom 
mg ornaments Which of your contemporaries [he is addressing his three 
sons] has any talent, any industry? Wbich of them is m any way a man? 
Wi Jout strength, without energy they add nothing during life to the gifts 
with which they were born and then they complain of their lot God forbid 
that the gift of eloquence should be given to their like! ” 

If the situation were and continued to be even half as bad as Seneca thought 
it was, one can see that a sterile education acting upon such decadent youth 
would have sterile results Perhaps the most important form of decay m 
Roman civilization was the decay of the spirit 

I 261 

W Seneca Conlrovtrs^ae Vol I |§8_9 Translated ,n Gwynn op ctt p 129 
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CHAPTER V 

TWO CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 

«,D THE EAELY SCHOOLS OF CHRISTENDOM 


, • ■t,!, rhristian education in the first few cen-/ 

For the purpose of examining selected-Origen and 

turies after Christ, two outstandi g Alexandria; the latter estab- 

Jerome. The former taught m a Both these schools devel- 

lished and taught in a monastic ^ _ Europe, but well within the same 

oped outside the geographical boun part of the Roman 

cultural sphere, since both such place as “Europe,” and 

Empire] At the time of their ac ivi y Mediterranean formed a uni- 

the culture of the countries bordering up 

lied whole that was continuous all aroun extensively copied, espec- 

schools in which Origen and Jerome ' -Western world. They will there- 
cially the monastic* school, al Christian schools of the per- 

fore serve as typical samples of t e 
iod, 

A ORIGEN; HIS LIFE AND WORK 

• ds of those who are acquainted 
The name of Origen brings ‘J’® ^ high degree the 

with him the picture of a sincere ,jevotion, single-mindedness, and 

qualities of meekness, sincerity, ‘ j standing, well trained m 

idealism. In addition, he was a ^nity was a religion of the poor 

the learning of Greece. In its . j -q jt did not come into conflict 

and the uneducated.) As long as it rem jijjle or nothing about 

with pagan philosophies, because t e a however, the conflict at once 

them. When it spread to the educa e h;lo5ophy was an aid to theolop 

arose.torigen was among those who sa . showed no contradic- 

and tkt the ancients had much m ^ , devout Christian, 

tion to the Christian faithjHe -was, m , ^ gentleman.* 

a profound scholar, an inspiring teac , j century after 

Origen was born in Alexandria befo was an 

the birth of Christ and died in the jj,,. Hellenized city of Ale.xan- 

educated man, probably a ” schooled in Greek culture but n as a so 

dria. Under his guidance Origen 

‘For an cvalnation ot this ■*“'* '’* o„^nf Lid , 1916. PP- 
Utrd by F. Rothwell), George Allen a 
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j . „ th-it he felt he must do something to ensure 
tion-both He therefore surveyed his tvorldly possessions and 

the continuance of his uork He i,brary With deep regret he 

decided he had only ° to furnish him an amount equal to 

sold It entire to a purchaser • singular annuity he lived for 

twelve cents a day for the rest of to life O 

many years, devoting himself , j^en forced to leave because of 

Alevandna for the next tbirtccn year however, he returned and 

another terrible persecution ' „ „h grant” from a rich patron, 

went on with his work under a sor o ^yenses* to make copies of his 

who provided him with no less than sea teaching and 

books These were Origen’s happiest yea fast as he wished, 

his favorite studies, he was able to pro ^ however, he 

and he held a place of high honor m jj-Qy^le with the bishop of Alexan 
became involved m some hind ° seems to have been based primarily 

dna and was excommunicated * Aipvandna was a powerful person n 

upon petty jealousy, but the bis op o be hounded Origen 

early church politics Tor no »PP” “ l^„dria 

until he forced the latter’s departure Palestine,’* where he soon 

From this time on, Origen lived m W ^be years 

became a teacher m a school similar Christian teacher, philosopher, 

that followed, he again acquired grea bis views One more perse 

and writer, although he was criticize be was thrown into prison 

cution Origen managed to survive, ^ eventually, he was badly wea 

and treated so cruelly that, although release 

ened and lived only a few months ^rkable puritv and nobility He 

The character of Origen bje and m the experiences 

saw much unmerited suffering, o bis voluminous writings no wor 

of his Christian friends, but there “ be of him m terms of deepest 

of resentment Those who mention ^ jg^ome wrote of Origen 
respect and affection In his ear ler Scripture that, contrary to 

He was so assiduous m the ;‘“^;'b Teamed the Hebrew 
the spirit of the times and of P“P f’ „ius, how he ‘’'ItolUhe 

I do not fail to mention his and stular 

well as geometry, arithmetic, ro > bad dihgen s u ^ b.m 

schools of philosophy m “ and the crowds which 

literature and lectured to them da.ly_^ that through the instome 

were marvellous These he -“'"'^bresUblish them m the faith of Christ 
tahty of secular literature, e » »«i bv E C Richardson) m A 

n, ^ r o/ Illustnous Jfen Church, Second Senes 

■Hietonyimis (Jerome) b"" "f Falktrs it 

Srlecl Library oj hicenr and ,, ,„,„y 1891, tfl Z49 

Chmtian Literature Publuh.ns Company 
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required daily to learn by heart verses from the Bible 'During his early child- 
hood his parents became Christians and apparently embraced the new faith 
With all the ardor of neophytes * 

At the end of the second century a conversion to Christianity was not a 
thing to be considered lightly or done casually \Being a Christian meant the 
likelihood of persecution and the possibility of death, imprisonment, or tor- 
ture It meant also a thrill and excitement that is now hard to realize j Among 
people still alive were some whose great-great grandfathers had actually known 
one of the apostles,* and some who knew they were descended from some 
individual to whom Christ had spoken The immediate descendants and 
friends of mart5n's and saints existed m numbers There was already a church, 
but its doctrines and creed were not yet rigid Christianity was mainly a spirit 
that lifted men from the rut of their daily lives, a belief that gave them hope, 
an inspiration that supplied them with courage and with a promise of beauty m 
a world to come In Ongen’s childhood, Christianity was still spread chiefly by 
word of mouth, each teacher converting others largely through the contagion of 
his own enthusiasm and excitement Ongen himself was the child of a martyr 
and the pupil 0! saints One of his teachers was Hippolytus,* who was a disci- 
ple of Irenaeus * who had been a disciple of Polycarp,* who had been trained 
by the apostle John, who was an immediate follower of Jesus In the present- 
day twentieth century, Christ’s image is dulled by the passage of time and “ 
the addition of intervening interpretations of his message, but in the 
second and third centuries, Christ was still very near and the magnetism of his 
personality was still being transmitted in direct succession from those who had 
actually known him on earth It was in such an electric atmosphere that Ongen 
grew to maturity 

When he was seventeen years old, a great persecution of the Christians 
broke out in Alexandria Ongen’s father was one of the victims His death left 
the young man with a mother and six brothers to support Since he had had a 
good education m Greek literature, he sought and found a position as a 
teacher of grammar In this work he was from the first, a great success His 
reputation at this time did not depend upon his teaching alone, however 
He constantly helped the victims of the persecution, which raged for a long 
time, and was more than once nearly killed himself So conspicuous was he in 
his courage and in his adherence to the faith that he attracted the attention of 
the bishop of Alexandria, who appomted him head of the catechetical school, 
although Ongen was at the time not yet eighteen 

In this school and in others like it Ongen found his lifework, the teach 
ing of young Christians Indeed, be became so absorbed in the field of educa 
•See pp 106-107 
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steeds, and springing out o! the and° ranstramt he reduced 

i." '>' ““ ‘ 

zx:t. 

tor the reception of the nords of tru ,^st 

a sod nell nronght and soft and good seed in season 

into ,t he dealt liberallj .njudicious and precipitate tendency, 

And if there was in us anythin^ across us of whatever 

whether in the way of f they proved false, or in the way 
character the objects might be eve o they were spoken truth 

of often withstanding other , m us by those delicate reason 

fully, -that, too, he brought „„t to throw in all our testimony 

mgs already mentioned, and accus chance impelled but to gi' e i 

at one time or to refuse it, just as “ that capacity of our mind 

only after careful examination reasonings, was educated in rational 

whfch deals critically with words and reasoning 

” rs „ like Other great teachers, had a sound 

These quotations show thatOrige , ^g^jt ,n 

understanding of human nature an helped them inspired them, molded 
training a pupil He guided his stu their thoughts to an extent 

their characters, lived with them, an nresent — although the serious 

that IS rarely possible for a teacher to do at p 

modern student would liWe it we en ideas about the value of 

Lt, ™ » o-- — 

praise and punishment and 

I say then that praise or “ame are hard to cure. nnd. hU 

are medicines most essential of all t ^,,„,n,er, and anvil, that is ^ 

iron, are wrought into shape sn rrhile others grow y P 

threatening and reproof and a schools with which Origen was 

In the first half of the ^r,uld obtain a ‘ liberal ’ education 

connected were the institutions w ere knowledge is well expressed in 

His attitude toward the sum tota 

the passage below of the mind 

Xor did he [Ongen] confine his he arou'^ed [us] by stud 

Ibid \I 39—30 
' Ibtd p 31 
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A little extreme but typical is the description given of him by one of 
his students, xvho related what effect a chance meeting with Origen had had 
upon bun and his brother 

And thus, like some spark lighting upon our inmost soul, love was kindled 
and burst m flame within us And being most mightily smitten by this love, I 
was persuaded to give up all those objects or pursuits which seem to us befit- 
ting and among others even my boasted jurisprudence — yea, my very father- 
land and friends, both of those who were present and those from whom I had 
parted And in my estimation there arose but one object dear and worth 
desire,— to wit philosophy, and that master of philosophy, this inspired man 

At some time during their long friendship Origen wrote a letter to this 
same pupil A few lines from it are worth quoting, both because they indi 
cate his friendliness with his student and because they set forth his ideas 
about the relationship of pagan and Christian learning 

Greeting in God, my most excellent sir, and venerable son Gregory 
from Origen I am anxious that you should devote all the strength of 
jour natural good parts to Christianity, and m order to do this, I wish to ask 
} ou to extract from the philosophy of the Greeks what there may serve as a 
course of study or a preparation for Chnstianity, and from geometry and 
astronomy what will serve to explain the sacred Scriptures Do you 
then, my son diligently apply yourself to the reading of the sacred Scrip 
tures Apply yourself, I say For we who read the things of God need much 
application lest we should say or think anything too rashly about them ® 

Fortunately a good account by one of his students, ha s been preserved 
of Origen’s methods of teaching The various excerpts below make quite 
clear not the details of his technique but the mam outline of procedure 

In suchwise, then, and with such a disposition did he receive us at first, 
snr^oying us as j1 wers, with a hashsadensn's skiff, and gauging’ 
thoroughly, and not confining his notice to those things only which are pat- 
ent to the eje of all, but penetrating mto us more deeply, and probing what 
is more inward in us he put us to the question, and made propositions to us, 
and listened to our replies and, whenever he thereby detected anything m 
us not wholly fruitless and profitless and waste, he set about clearing the 
soil, and turning it up and irrigating it, and putting all things in movement, 
and brought his whole skill and care to bear on us, and wrought upon our 
mind, Its uncultured luxuriance and native wildness he thoroughly removed 
by the processes of refutation and prohibition, sometimes assailing us m 
the genuine Socratic fashion, and again upsetting us by his argumentation 
whencier he saw us getting rcsti\e under him, like so many unbroken 

*A Roberts and J Donaldson The Ante hicene Fathers, Christian Literature Publishing 
Company, i8S6 (S 70 pp ), \1, a8 

I\, 593 
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There is somcthim; about Jerome rem ^ j j anyone who 

Whenever be became aner,-w uch f „acUed with 

happened to be in the rwav at the moment^ The^^^^^^^^ 

emotional electricity He was . ‘ i,e was— according to one 

with the most fanatic mi^ionary spm 

eacellent description of him ape jjjjg „i,at 

who did not especially want to e ,,orth-whdc things m ways 

amounted to a genius for j™ , /gome of his acquaintances quar- 

that irritated the maximum numbe P y of hfs nature although 

reled bitterly with him, some etes e ^^or keeping up with such 

they admitted his genius, some merely P ^^e vital 

a slate driver, and a few monastery school by the magnetism 

flame within him and were drawn developed feuds 

of a stimulating personality, even ^^^y different things 

With hiirTlater on In the ® equally thorough as a scholar, a her- 

and did none of them by halves and a missionary Such a man, 

mit, a satirist, a writer, a <J='-dcr of P„os 

If he has also real talent, leaves a mark up ,^^0, modern 

Jerome was born m ad 347 • brought up m the faith, 

Venice* His parents were > ^^,^^,00 any more seriously than did 

although he does not seem to hav „ however, he became mtereste 

other young men of his fbf„l reformers who thought the c urc 

in theology and joined a group o V they wanted to aid in 

had become" too worldly As a mra flourished for centuries 

spread of monasticism* from t e ■ . jerize the Middle Ages a a 
The interest in asceticism* “ ttrmonastery* m Europe had been 

ready begun before Jerome’s birth following decades others ha 

founded at Trier^jin,^ man, literally thousands of people 

appeTFiTsTth? time Jerome was a g mountains and deserts to 

had embraced the ascetic hie and bad nearly 30,0°° 

become hermits In Egypt alone ossessions and gone out on the 

women who had forsaken all “/b.s characteristic, headlong way, 

desert to live alone, in prayer W „th more fervor han d.s 

Jerome threw himself into the tefo™ mo m leave the 

cretion, and got into some kind of W«We moment centered 

city hewasinat the time Since 

”Thn description is based ^ K E 

University Press, 1928, 3^5 PP ’ 
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verse [and] he presented geometry lucidly as the immutable ground* 
^^ork and secure foundation of all, and by . . . astronomy, he lifted us 
up to the things that are highest above us, while he made heaven possible 
to us by the help of each of these saences, as though they were ladders 
reaching to the skies ® 

Although Origen’s main purpose in education were the development of Chris- 
tian character and the understanding of the Scriptures, he accepted all secular 
learning as having its place in a normal life. 

The picture of Ongen that emerges from the pages of history is that of 
a man with inexhaustible patience, great gentleness, deep sincerity, a prodigious 



learning, and an abiding devotion to his friends and his religion It is not 
surprising that one of his pupils, who had to leave him for an indefinite 
period, ended a eulogy to Ongen with these words- 

l^ej pray, therefore, that some encouragement may be conveyed to us 
from God when we lose thy presence ... And [we] entreat Him also to 
turn our course, for that is the one thing which above all else will effectually 
comfort us, and bring us back to thee again® 

B. JEROME. HIS LIFE AND WORK 

In the history of the church there is no more dramatic, exciting, contra- 
dictory, and exasperating figure than Jerome In disposition he was impatient, 
fanatic, excitable, often unreasonable, intense, imprudent, and highly irasci- 

* Ibiii , p JO 
’ Ibid . pp 38-39 
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ble.« Throughout his We he got tj,e bull in the china shop. 

There is something about Jerome re j lashed ont at anyone rvho 

Whenever he became air around him crackled vnth 

happened to be in then-ay at the 

emotional electricity. He nas a he was-according to one 

with the most fanatic ™ss>'>“'y =P j^j^ted upon doing good to people 

e.vcellent description of him ap had also w 

who did not especially want o worth-while things m ways 

amounted to a genius for Cl Some of his acquaintance quar- 

that irritated the maximum number of P P of his nature a though 

reled bitterly with him. some detest op with such 

they admitted his genius, some --^His students clearly felt the vitW 
a sLe driver, and a few worsWped ,ohool by the magne ism 

flame within him and were drawn Wh. "1 .h nt 

of a stimulating personality, ev» Woog 0 , ogs 

wiw hiSTlafer on. In the course of h^^ thorough^ _a scholar, a her- 

and did none of them by Cl”of the faith, and a missionary. Such ma , 
mit, a satirist, a writer, a e en times. —nitern 

ii he has also real talent, leaves a mark P 

■ Terome was born in a.d. M7 a ^le faith 

Venice* His parents were seriously than di 

IZghhedLnotseemtoha^akenjeJ^^^^ 

other young men of his auTuamtanc „ho thought the durch 

in theology and joined a group o^ouUi ^ 

harbecome too worldly As a means , j tmi^. 

spread of monasticism* from the Middle Ages had al 

Ce interest in asceticism* dia ^Ce first monastery* in Europe had been 

lad; begun before Jerome's birth Jhe « decades others had 

founded! TrierLW-am. Uterally thousands of P^ 

111 whCad "a all "“C”’ 

desert to live alone, in P”y“ “ d f^ movements with more fe^'or than dis- 
Jerome threw himself into We f that he had ^ 

cretion, and got into =o"’Clht heart and soul were at the moment centered 
city he was in at the time. Sin "7“d 

d^cdplion P " 
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upon monasticism, he decided to visit Syria* and obtain a firsthand view of 
actual hermits He had hardly more than arrived before he had a serious ill- 
ness and a ternfj mg dream What with weakness from the former and excite- 
ment from the latter, Jerome was for some time in a frenzied and overfatigued 
condition that was — even for him — thoroughly abnormal He was still deter- 
mined to sample the hermit’s life, so he went out on the nearest desert and at 
first indulged in many excesses — starving himself until he was emaciated, beat- 
ing his body, crying for hours, and becoming so exhausted that he could see 
wondrous visions This period did not last long, however Jerome was 
fundamentally too intelligent to be satisfied with such a life Although he 
remained on the desert for five years, his life after the first few months was 
quiet and regular He had his library with him and spent much time m study 
and writing At times he had scribes to copy ntrw boohs ioi VnTfi and to write 
his letters moreover he studied Hebrew having found a Jewish scholar also 
living as a hermit By the end of five years his impulse toward asceticism had 
been satisfied he was thoroughly bored with the simple life, and he wanted 
to be in the thick of things again Jerome was a man of action rather than a 
reflective thinker, and he was also a fine scholar with a razor sharp mind 
This combination of traits does not lead to a permanent adherence to the life 
of the hermit, with its autohypnosis,* introversion * withdrawal from society, 
and inactivity Although Jerome approved of asceticism and monasticism 
throughout his life and was instrumental m developing them m Europe 
and elsewhere, his absorption in the more extreme forms was short lived Like 
many another he found the monastic solution of life’s problems unsatisfactory, 
presumably because this concept of holy living rested upon a false psychology 
of human nature 


Upon his return to general arculation Jerome went first to Antioch,* 
where he was made a priest, and then to Constantinople There he began 
the work of translation. Biblical commentary,* letter writing, and heretic bait- 
ing that was to continue for the rest of his life He remained m Constan 
tmople until, at the age of forty two, he was called to Rome by the pope for 
the dual purposes of helping to establish monasticism— as a counterbalance 
against the decadence of the day — and of making an authoritative translation 
of the Bible His stay in Rome was, however, short As usual he plunged into 
the business of reform mth flaming enthusiasm, immense vitality, little dis 
cretion, and no discernible tact A few people-especially a group of wealthy 
women who had already banded together to live a holy life— were enchanted 
by him and became his followers, but the majority of prominent people were 
distressed by his vehemence and annoyed at his importunities The society of 
the day certainly needed reform, since most men lived empty lives of 
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s,on for the ereater part of Europe Tim translation m itself was a ptoject of 
sutficient magnitude to give him a nghUul reputation as a great manJThe 
Vulgate was a scholaily and workraanlike job m which one sees the saint in 
his most serious and well balanced mood ' Of similar nature -althoug 
of far less volume — are his numerous commentaries upon the Bible J 

Second come the histories of three saints I From the titles one might 
think they should be grouped with the strictly religious writings, but noth- 
ing would be less accurate They are better classified as novels |In writing 
them Jerome seems to have had two purposes in mind to popularize the 
monastic life, and to give Christians something to read that was as exciting as 
the pagan mythologies and romances These latter included tales of Troy 
and other Greek legends, of Atlantis* and the lost continents with their 
vdyWic. coTOTOMmlits, love storves, often concetnmg Helen, of Troy, and 
the romances of Alexander,* stones of adventure and travel, of which Alexan 
der the Great was the hero The three productions by Jerome were best sellers 
of their day With some basis m fact, the author developed stories that are a 
combination of Treasure Island, Robinson Crusoe, and Grimms* Fairy Tales, 
tvilh a dash of Baron Munchhausen* thrown m for good measure When it 
came to a plot, however, Jerome was lamentably weak The stories give one the 
impression that he dictated each at one sitting and neglected to proofread the 
results 

Serious and sound are Jerome’s historical contributions, which consisted 
primarily m bringing up to date the Lives of Great Men started by an earlier 
miter The saint proved he had a logical mind when he insisted upon in- 
cluding outstanding heretics and prominent pagans on the grounds that they 
were great men that a historian’s job was to record what happened, and that 
he had no right to exclude people merely because he did not approve of 
them 

Finally there are Jerome’s many letters, for the saint was an incorrigi- 
ble letter writer and carried on a lively correspondence from his cave m 
Bethlehem Some of his better efforts are thirty printed pages long To him 
the reading and writing of letters was a real joy, to quote his own words 

Now I talk to this letter, I embrace it, it carries on a conversation with 
me. It IS the only thing here that knows Latin For hereabouts you 
must cither learn a barbarous jargon or else hold your tongue The handwrit- 
ing I know so well brings >our dear faces before my eyes, and then either I 
am no longer here or else >'0u are here with me As I write this letter I 
see j’Ou here before me ’ 


**F A ttnRht (traiubtor) SiJected Letters of Somr 
llan.anl Unnersity Pres.1, 19:3 (503 pp), p ai This 
Ihu reference are used by permtssioa of the publuhers 
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Hive letters made for her of box wood or ivory and let them be called 
bv their names Let her play with them and let the play be part of her m 
struction She must not only get the right order of the letters and rnemorize 
them in a '^ong but now and then mix the alphabet last with middle and 
middle with first so that she may tell them by sight as well as hearing But 
when she begins with trembling hands to draw the pen through wax either 
let her elder s hand guide her tender finger joints or let the letters be 
grav en on the slate that the marks she traces be confined within the edges 
of the'^e furroughs and not stray outside Let her learn to join syllable to 
syllable b> the inducement of a prize— something very acceptable to that 
tender age She should have companions in her task of learning whose ac 
comphshments she may envy and whose praises may spur her sense of 
'ihame Don t scold her if she is slow but arouse her ambition by praise so 
that she may delight at victory and smart at defeat Above all don t allow 
her to hate her studies lest the bitterness of them acquired m childhood 
maj last to her mature years 

To get her to repeat her lessons in her little shrill voice she must have 
a prize of honey cake offered to her She will do her work quickly if she is 
going to receive as reward some sweetmeat or bright flower or glittering 
bauble or pretty doll Let her be rewarded for singing psalms aloud so that 
she ma> love what she is forced to do and it will not be work but pleasure 
not a matter of necessity but one of free will 

The school Jerome founded was originally for the boys m the village of 
Bethlehem The sketch in Figure 17 is presumably intended as a view of 
Jerome s school since the teacher is wearing the saint s halo and is accom 
panied b> a lion — this saint s particular trade mark Jerome s school appears 
to have grown into 1 topical monastic school such as will be described in the 
following section \oung men came from far and near partly to join the 
monastic community and partly to attend the school The comments still extant 
from Jerome s pupils indicate the existence of a real devotion between him 
and them He was evidently an inspiring teacher to whom people flocked but 
his success seems due more to his vivid personality than to any specific 
methodology If he taught in the way he wrote it should have been a joy to 
listen to him Certainly he had m abundance two of the traits that character 
ize good teichcrs— the desire to help others and the ability to explain matters 
cicirlv 

For more thin thirtv yeirs life m Bethlehem flowed on rather quietly 
puncluitetl by enough quarrels with people in distant lands to break the 
monotony and occasionally greatly saddened by the death of a favorite disci 
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pie. Jerome outlived both his dearest friends and his most carping critics, 
and remained a spitfire to the end of his days. It is a revealing evidence of 
his great fascination that his last years were soothed by the grandchild of his 
first convert. He died in a.d. 420, when over eighty years old, after having 
lived for thirty-four years in his cave — writing, teaching, studying, praying, 
and fasting — a true Christian, and one who never ceased to be delightfully 
human. 

There are innumerable pictures of Jerome, since he was a favorite topic 
for painters, but all of them are imaginary. The picture in Figure 18 is as 
good as any. It shows a mature man in a reflective mood. 

The iaihers of the early Christian church, among whom both Orfgen and 
Jerome are to be included, not only formulated doctrines, adopted creeds, 



and fought heresies. They also dominated early Christian education and, since 
they were all more or less deeply stirred by the ascetic ideal, they were the 
men who turned education away from the practical affairs of the world, away 
from sense e,xperiencc, away from physical education, away from normal, 
healthy growth. The original urge to asceticism had vitality, but even at best 
its effect on education was to turn it from external reality. The disastrous 
effects of this change in direction will become more evident in subscqaejjj 
chapters. 
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C EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 

The third, fourth, and fifth centuries produced most of the church fa- 
thers, the men rvho gave the ChrisUan church its body of doctrine* and in- 
terpreted the Bible Among them were such familiar names as Augustine,* Jer- 
ome, Chrysostom,* Ambrose,* Eusebius,* Basil,* Cyril,* and Gregory Nazian- 
zen,* to mention only a few from the third to fifth centuries. In the 
si^th, seventh, and eighth centuries the procession continued, with such out- 
standing figures as Benedict,* Gregory,* and Boniface.* Many of these men 
were teachers as well as writers and missionaries. Thus Augustine in Hippo,* 
Ambrose in Milan, and Eusebius in Arles all gathered together groups of 
young students who lived with them and were taught by them — a custom that 
foreshadowed the cathedral schools of the Middle Ages. As already noted, the 
concepts of education formulated by the church fathers dominated Christian 
training for several centures. 



Ftc i8 Jerome From S G Wifliams, Ziacirtjon, 1903, p 'll) 

Courtesy of Bardeen’s, Inc, publishers 

Alliludes Imard Pagan Learning The altitude of churchmen toward 
Latin and Latin authors was somewhat ambivalent The Bible and the church 
services were in Latin; therefore every priest had to learn the On 

the other hand, the literature that then existed in Latin was pagan; therefore 
the church wanted the language but not the literature There were some per- 
iods of extreme antngonism during which pagan writings were collected and 
burned, and Christians were forbidden to read them.' Tor instance, the 
Apostolic Constitulions* say* '' ’ 

Abstain from nil the heathen booLs. For what hast thou to do with such 
foreign discourses, or laws, or false prophets, which subvert the faith of the 
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unstable? For what defect dost thou find in the law of God that thou 
SL have recourse to those heathenish fables? For d thou hast a mmd 
Tread history, thou hast the books of the Kings; if hooks of wisdoin or 
thnn iLt those of the prophets, of Job* and the Proverbs, in which 
"ftoTwiXd g^eTrdepth o? sagacity than in all the heathen poets and 
TwsTers because these are the words of the Lord, the only wise God. If 
to desir’est something to sing, to hast the Pf “’S; » 
to hast Genesis; if laws and statutes, thou hast the glonous law of the 

Lord God.^® 

A similar attitude was expressed even more vigorously by 
who said; “Christ cannot be praised by the same moutTthat has praised 
love*” Perhaps these more extreme attitudes might have been milder had 
the literary products of the third to the sixth centuries after Christ not been 
so decadent) The noblest of the classics and Christianity fuse rather easily, but 
one can understand the resistance of Christians toward the writing of the 

’’'"Antagonism toward any pagan writing, however moral, nus not without 
justification, however, if one grant the premises assumed by the early Chris- 
to All the ancient peoples clearly regarded the end of eduction to be the 
- dovAopment of the student into an intelligent citizen. This idea is much the 
s^^m as the objective of education at present, except tha al men are now in- 
T/erat least in theory, lwbere.as the ancients considered only the upper 
classes' The Middle Ag-eTMnstitute a complete bre.ak in this tram of thought. 
AT church looked upon this life as merely a pilgrimage to an unseen but 
^Al future e.xistence. The education o, anti, u.ty teas dcs,,,.cd to pro- 
J ^ „„ ol the world; Christian education was designed to produce a 

G / s!nce tto r.o concepts are in direct opposition to each 
Ter U is not surprising that the thoughtful members of the early church re- 
t ’ 1 fttwiion ncainst the chissical wntmjts .-is hiphly essential. 

"' Art!™ atliludes were not abways in violent opposition, however. For 
instarce, Chrj-sostom has the following comments to offer in regard to the im- 
perial Rotnan schtwU: 
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sending them to the monks Which is to win the day, science or the soul? 

If you can unite both advantageously, do so by all means, but if not, choose 
the more precious 

The mote educated men, who had been brought up on the classics, were 
often more liberal still They wanted to use the great Greek and Latin writers 
as models of rhetoric and taste and to preserve the primitive virtues often 
shown in these writings but at the same time to create a reformed literature of 
equal merit based upon Christian ideals That is they would salvage whatever 
was beautiful and good, regardless of its pagan source, thus retaining the cul 
ture of the ancients but in a Christian form This moderate view could be 
held only by educated men who loved the classics too much to abandon them 
It nas not widespread, but it did exist and undoubtedly helped to offset the 
fanatical opposition of certain less educated or less well balanced individuals 
As the church became better established the ban on classical writings was 
lifted somewhat, hut throughout the earlier part of the Middle Ages the Latin 
authors were regarded by the ma3ority of people as possible sources of con 
lamination 

2 Catechettcal Schools The earliest type of school developed by the 
Christians appeared in the second century after the birth of Christ It 
existed originally for the purpose of teaching adult Christian converts to read 
the Bible and to understand the fundamental doctrines of the church i It was 
called a ‘ catechetical school because in the beginning the course of study 
consisted largely of the church catechism, a set of questions and answers that 
^\ere learned by heart The first of these schools appeared in Alexandria in 
AD 180 Within a few years similar schools were opened in many cities of 
the empire especially m the eastern half There were catechetical schools 
m such ancient centers as Jerusalem, Antioch, Athens, Carthage,* Rome, Edes 
sa,* and Caesarea It should be noted that most of them are outside the 
limits of modern Europe, the territory over which hordes of barbarians roamed 
for several centuries 

For some years after a d 180 anyone who wanted any education beyond 
the elementary level of the catechetical school was still dependent upon the 
cml scho^As the new faith spread to educated people, however, an extension 
of the curriculum became necessary because many of the young educated con 
%erU had alreadj studied much pagan literature It was therefore essential to 
ha\e a few Christian schools of a more advanced character, m which the 
teachers would be able to discuss ancient philosophies and to relate them to 
Christian beliefs Such an ad%anced school existed m Alexandria, where a 


‘•Quoted m C IIodRSon Pnmitne Christian Education T and T Clark 
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series of excellent scholars, of whom Clement* and Origen were outstandi^ig 
lectured in various fields. Jlliese early schools were, however, almost completely 
dependent upon the individual teacher who gave instruction. When a teacl^er 
left his school, his students usually followed him. The life of a school Was 
therefore often short, because it ceased to exist after it lost its outstanding 
and perhaps only teacher. Thus the catechetical school in Alexandria was prac- 
tically a university for about fifty years under Clement and Origen, although it 
had lower classes for beginners, but it sank into obscurity after these famous 
teachers were no longer there. 

In any case, the catechetical school was a transitional institution atid 
adapted to the needs of a growing religion only when that religion was stiji 
in its infancy. The school itself had no special building or equipment. The 
teachers were not paid. The school consisted only of a man who wanted to 
teach and a small group of young Christians who wanted to learn. They m^t 
apparently wherever it was convenient, either at the teacher’s house or at th^t 
of a friend. There were no regular hours and no fixed curriculum. There jg 
some indication that at least some of the students lived with the teacher. The 
discussions appear to have started whenever the student asked questioi^g 
and to have gone on until all concerned wanted to do something else.) It is 
only in the first glow of a great enthusiasm that one finds schools which simply 
spring up without organization or equipment, with volunteer teachers. ITheir iq. 
formality must have been delightful, but their lack of organization an3” their 
dependence upon single inspired individuals soon resulted in their complete 
disappearance. \ 

j. Sdwols in Monasteries or Cathedrals As the catechetical schools dwin. 
died, two other types made their appearance: the monastery school and Ihh 
cathedral school. A few isolated examples of each tj’pe e,xistcd before th^ 

sixth century for instance Jerome’s monastic school in Bethlehem — but it wa^ 

not till the sixth century that these schools appeared in numbers. Even though 
the following descriptions rather anticipate the nc.tt chapter, it seems best Iq 
keep together the account of the three main of Christian schoolj Bcgin^ 
ning in about the middle of the sixth ccntur>% boys were educated cither iq 
a school attached to a momistcrj* or in one attached to a cathedral. The 
monks* were responsible for Uic conduct of the former, and the local 
bishops for the maintenance of Ibe lailer. Tlie nvijority of the bo}*s in the 
cathedral schools were presumed to be candidates for the regular clergj-, 
while Ihore in the monasicrj’ schoob were expected to l>ecomc monks. In 
t>oth t\i>cs of -^hool. howe\er. there were some pupils calJwl "extems” nho 

*’Fof a rtHHj of turh » Kht'ol, wr J M Claifc. Thr AtVry o/ 5l. CiS, C*in- 
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did not intend to become either priests or monks but wanted a general educa- 
tion Since there \^ere leu, if any, secular* schools, they attended those in 
cither a monastery or a cathedral 

Most of the early monasteries were organized under the “Rule of St 
Benedict*” dcMsed for the first monastery m Europe, at Monte Cassmo,* m 
AD 529 This rule required that the members of holy orders* were dedi 
cated not only to live chaste lives but to carry on work in charity, farming, 
and teaching Monastic life in Europe differed from that m the East because 
the monks v,ere workers they did not live as hermits nor did they spend 
their lives in contemplation Among other activities they taught and made 
copies of books, thus preserving and passing on much that would otherwise 
have been lost Even the classical authors were copied, perhaps on the princi- 
ple that any book was too valuable to destroy It is true that the church some 
times repressed the ancient learning, especially in the early years when it was 
still competing with paganism, but at the same time it was the only agency in 
Western Europe that tried to carry on, with new materials and objectives, 
any education at all It destroyed, but jt also preserved and built 

The content of the curriculum was much the same in both monastery and 
cathedral schools and consisted of reading, writing, and singing, with some- 
time a little arithmetic This material was purely utilitarian The reading was 
necessary for studying the Bible, the church fathers, and the church services 
The writing was needed for the copying of inanuscn:p^Smce books were so 
scarce every monastery had to borrow from others^ then make its own 
copies Consequently the ability to form the letters, even though the words 
might not be understood, was essential ^ The rudiments of singing were of 
value because the church services were accompanied by music Arithmetic was 
not a univ ersal subject, but a few people had to know how to compute the 
dates of Caster Thus the four subjects wer^ all elementary and were con 
ccived along purely practical ImesJThe academic work in the cathedral schools 
did not differ sufficiently from that of the monastery schools to make further 
dc'icnption necessary 

It was the intention of early teachers m Christian schools to teach 
^^.thoul resort to force or threats rn the maintenance of discipline The schools 
had hardfy become going concerns, however, before the wave of asceticism 
swept otcr the church leading men to mortify their bodies in the interests of 
presenmg Iheir souk^The rootement was so strong that it tended to drive 
out the spirit of lose in the schools and to substitute tor it a severe discipline 
that was more reminiscent of the Old Testament than the New 

,\s maj he seen at once, these schools represent a retrogression \The 
jchools of antiquity were better taught and included more advanced subject 
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matter Some of the catechetical schools were also superior, probably because 
the teachers were men who had obtained their education before the ban on 
classical learning went into ^Thus they had a wide culture upon which o 
base their teaching By casWside most of the past, the church inev tab y 
had to begin over with a much lower standard of education “ 

created a literature of its own and had trained an adequate supply of Chris 

.Thfchurch fathers used relatively simple language in their teaching and 

preacW^ecause the converts to whom they talked were simple folk who 

Luld only be confused by rhetorical flourishes Their writings were less hril 

bant than those of many pagan authors, but Oiey had greater vitality and a 

closer relation to reahtyJ Moreover, these men had something to say They 

needed good powers of persuasion m order to preach convincingly )ust as the 

Roln senator had once needed them in order to help govern his country 

Rhetoric did not, therefore, become a lost art, although in the earlier cen 

tunes of Christianity the leaders favored a direct, forceful style of expression 

During the centuries under consideration, then the situation may 

summed up as follows there were a few outstanding scholars most of whom 

lived rather early m the period before the Dark Ages became as dark as they 

later were! A small amount of learning was disseminated among members oi 

the priesthS^"Noblemen and princes acquired at best only the rudiments of 

elementary schoolwork The common people as a whole were taught the dogmas 

of the church by word of mouth but little more, although individual boys 

horn peasant families did sometimes go as far along the road of learning as 

anvone else The minds of people were fixed upon the next world and edu 

: f all roiiM be defended only because reading Christian writings 

cation at an couiu uc u i . 

might help the soul on Its journey throughly , , 

These centuries bequeathed to posterity two features that remained char 
acteristic of education for a long time From the Greek and Roman world came 
the mam content of the medieval curriculum and most of the elementary 
schoolbooks (From the Christian world came the objectives of instruction, the 
more advanc^admg materials, and the new kinds of schools In the end, 
Christianilj absorbed paganism because it was the more v igorous of the two 
Christnmtv contributed to education certain basic ideas that have charac 
terized it ever since Because it stressed the brotherhimd and equal rights of 
all mankind, it laid the foundation for the far off development of univer 
sal educalioii Because it stressed the power of love instead of force and of 
rni.nn instead of compctitioii, It created a new kind of societ\ and a 
”^ind of school m which children were led instead of 
B:^':: It 'alutTmen above riches, it gave humani.j a dignitj that 
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people worth educating, and it stressed the value o! ideas and beliets as 
sources of power These basic concepts required centuries of patient eftor 
on the part of many people before they could be even partly realized mthe 
world’s schools, but w thout them education would not have developed in Eu 
rope as it did m subsequent centuries 
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THE MIDDLE AGES 



CHAPTER VI 

ALCUIN AND THE SCHOOLS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By AD 300 the Roman Empire was beginning to crumble its classic al p eriod 
was already over and its literary glory almost a thing of the past ^^By 1300, the 
Renaissance which was to usher m modern civilization, was beginning to stir 
faintly Exactly halfway between these two dates stands a historical figure of 
heroic proportions — Charles the Great usually known as Charlemagne Associ 
ated with him was a famous teacher by the name of Alcuin These two men, 
working together produced a remarkable revival of learning that began late in 
the eighth century and continued into the ninth It did not last long, but 
before it flickered out it had played a vital role in preserving the ancient 
learning from complete loss in Western Europe and m laying the foundation 
for subsequent and more lasting revivals 

The two centuries before and after Charlemagne and Alcuin are often 
referred to as the Dark Ages during which the people of Europe needed all 
their energies merely to stay alive Even the meager education available was a 
luxury that only a few ever enjoyed Before relating the story of Alcuin and 
Charlemagne it seems best to present a brief summary of the prevailing ideas 
of the times 

1 Behejs oj tht Dark Agei * 5 i» order to illustrate the appalling mtellec 
tual darkness of the period, a few examples will he quoted, tcom an uupor 
tant work produced in the seventh century Something over a hundred years 
before Alcuin’s birth a certain Spanish bishop, Isidore of Seville,* had pro 
duccd the world s first encyclopedia As an effort at collecting and classifying 
existing knowledge the encyclopedia deserves only praise, but the nature of its 
content demonstrates well the limitations of knowledge in the early Middle 
Ages, By the time Alcuin was a grown man the encyclopedia had become,a 
widely used source book for Weslem scholars Judged by modern standards 
much of It is nonsense, but one has no right to judge it by any standards ex 
cept those of its own period, and by these it was a work of great merit It was a 
compendtum'f of what men knew or believed The items below have beenTo 
selected as to co\er a number of difierent fields They show the kind of ideas 
current before and during Alcum’s life 
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•1. Geography' 

e ■\f rvnnfimi'i rises in Paradise and flows op- 
The Tigris a river of novs into the Dead Sea. It is 

posite the Assyrians and after ma V " *1.^ d r (hat runs with great 
called by this name because of its velocity, 

speed- ,, . -oUnrl verv near Britain, narrower but more 

j. Scotia (Ireland) ns ati ,^j,orcas, and Iberia and the Canta- 

fertile. This reaches from Africa ttnva Whence it is also called 

brian Ocean are opposite to the ti I jj scatters among 

Hibernia. There arc no snakes Ih • 
beehives stones brought thence, the swarms oes 

' God in the beginning 

3. There are as sextarii in ‘ jons from Adam to Jacob; and 
made aa works; far as Esther and aa letters of the 


made aa worns; -- “ , ^ Estl 

» hooks of the Old Testamcn as fa.^ « 
alphabet out of which the divine number is divided into 

4. Number is divided unevenly even, and unevenly 

the following: evenly J” Jthe following: prime and uncompounded, 
« divided imO ® _ „.vr-V ;« ti r^rtain wav IS 


aUowing: evenly , ...otjje following: prime 

uneven. Odd number is divided into ^jt,^een whid - 

compounded, and a third c , -other way is secondary and compounded, 
prime and uncompounded but in anotM y defective, others per- 

5. Some even numbers being added together exceed its 

feet. Excessive are those whose ta ^^bich being n 


:essive are those “ numbers are those which being reek- 

total, as for instance, XII. De e example, X. The perfect 

oned by their factors make a less __ ,5 yi (2 plus 3 plus i). 


oned by their factors make a less yi 3 p,us ,). 

number is that which is CCCCXCVl. . 

The perfect numbers are VI, multiplied by itself begins with itself 
6 A circular number whe - _ 25. A spherical number is that 

and ends with itself. Tor example ^^h itself; for exarnple 

which being multiplied by a cir V,v itself makes a sphere that 


I ciius ^.Jrrlllar — . 

ich being multiplied by a ci ,;ed by itself makes a sphere 

5 X 5 are 25 and this circle being 
is 5 X 25 = 125 - 


-C. Language The first is "r” 

7. Among the G"f*%L'®cond is “o” which denotes death The third 

which denotes human life The sot .pbe remaining two 

is “t” indicating the shape o* me ^^e alpha and 

the first and the last, C ris ... 

omega” accordance with cause or origin, a.s hotno 

8. Etymologies are give or from contraries, as lutum (mud) 

because he is from the ear 

' Th on. aw f™“ ^ Bwhaut. An Columtia Umvemly Press, 

Studus ,n H.Uar,, „1 the publisher and the author The 

"t't^s pp These pases m order =4., 246, 257, .2r, res, 

quotations given appear m Btehau ,06, ,88, 2JO 

tjo, 96, 100, 119, 145, tSI, 259. 227. 
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from lavarc to ^^ash, since mud is not dean— and Incus (sacred grove) be 
cause being shady it has little light {lux) 

9 Tor setting down firat the genus, then the species, we subjoin also 
other things that are possibly lelated, and by setting aside common qualities 
we make distinctions — until we arrive at the proper qualities of that which 
we are examining its meaning being made definite, as for example A 
man is a thinking animal, mortal, terrestrial, a biped, and capable of laugh- 
ing 

D Sciences 


10 With such swiftness is the sphere of heaven said to run that if the 
stars would not run against its headlong course in order to delay it, it would 
destroy the universe 

11 Antegradation is when a star seems to be making its usual course 
but is really somewhat ahead of it, retrogradation is when a star while 
moving on its regular orbit seems at the same time to be moving backward, 
status means that a star while continuing in Us proper motion seems in 
some places to stand still 

12 All diseases arise from four humors, that is from the blood, bile, 
black bile, and phlegm Just as there are four elements so also there are four 
humors and each humor imitates its element blood, air bile, fire, black 
bile earth phlegm, water From blood and bile acute disorders come, from 
phlegm and black bile, troubles of long standing 

13 The knees (genuae) are so called because in the womb they are op- 
posite to the cheeks (genae) In short, man in his beginning is so folded up 
that his knees are above, and by these the eyes are so shaped that there are 
deep hollows Thence it is that when men fall on their knees they at once 
begin to weep For nature has willed it that they remember their mother’s 
womb where they sat m darkness* 

14 Night is caused either because the sun is worn out with his long 
journey and is weary when he comes to the last stretch of heaven and blows 
out his weakened fires or because he has driven under the lands with the 
^me force with which he earned his light over them and thus the shadow of 
the earth makes night 

15 The Molf ,s a ravenous beast and of ,t the country people say that 

a man loses his xoice if a wolf sees him first ^ i 

.6 Atorns ev.st either rn a body or m tune or rn number or rn the let- 
te s In a body as m a stone You drvrde it rnto parts and the parts them- 
• selves into grams and the graurs into dust unt.1 you come to some little 
pirlrcle vvh.ch cannot be d^.ded Thrs is an atom rn a body In time you 
d.v.de years into months, the months rnto days, the days into hours, and so 
on, until you come to an rnstant of fme that cannot be divided This ts an 
atom of time In numbers, as lor example, 8 rs divided rnto 4>s, again 4 

‘th SThe “‘j"” indivisible So flso in 

the rmsc of the 1 Iters For you can drvrde a speech into words, words rnto 
syllables, and syllable rnto letters The letter, the smallest part rs an atom 
and cannot be divided ^ ' 

•Thts sounds like a forerunner of psychoanaljsis! 
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, ,,, woild From E Brehaut An Encyclopedist oj the Dark 
Fio ig Isidore’s Map of . _„|i,„r and Columbia University Press publishers 

Ages p MS Courtesy ol the an 

G Rdtgton and Magic unsetUe the senses, stir low passions, dis 

17 The demons or bad diseases, fill the mind with terror, 

order life, cause alarms 1 > a pretense at 

distort the limbs contro nassion of love, create the beast of cupid 

oracles by their tricks, arouse t pol- 
ity, lurk in consecrated imagre meaning of choice, since each at his 

18 Heresy is so namea 
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own will chooses what he pleases to teach or believe But we are not per- 
mitted to believe anything of our own will nor to choose what someone else 


believed of his . 

IQ Larvae [a minor type of spook] they say are demons made from 
men who have been wicked It is said to be their nature to terrify little ones 
and to gibber m dark corners 

20 This man [Ptolemy] had the Bible translated from Hebrew into 
Greek by seventy translators and kept them in the library of Alexandria 
Being placed in separate cdls, they so translated by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit that nothing was found in one text that was different from the 
rest, even in the order of the words 

21 The Satyrs are mamkins with upturned noses, they have horns on 
their foreheads and are goat footed The race of Sciopodes is said to live in 
Ethiopia They have one leg apiece and are of marvellous swiftness In 
summer they he on their backs and are shaded by the greatness of their 
feet The Panotii of Scythia have ears so large that they cover the whole 
body with them The Antipodes of Libya have feet turned backward and 
eight toes on each foot Other fabulous monstrosities of the human race are 
said to exist but they do not ® 

The map at the top of Figure 19 shows Isidore’s map of the world 
Since the words are in Latin and not clearly printed, there is a translation at 
the right Isidore s map consists of the four cardinal directions, three conti- 
nents, three Biblical races of man, two rivers, a swamp, the Mediterranean sea, 
and a mythical body of water surrounding the entire flat, circular earth Com- 
parison with Ptolemy’s* map dating from the second century a d , shows 
how much knowledge had been lost during the early medieval period 

^Such then, were the basic ideas of the world, its peoples, and its work 
ings^ven the most educated men accepted these assumptions and explanations 
as true^f any fact seemed a bit resistive to this scheme of things, the aver- 
age man stood fast upon his belief that God was all powerful and could bring 
anything to pass no matter how improbable to the limited mmd of man Thus 
if Gregory the Great said that he had seen two suns m the heaved at the 
same time, he had seen them and the prosaic observation that there was 
obviously only one was irrelevant God could make a second sun if He felt 
like It, and if Gregory saw it where others did not, this fact was proof merely 
that a saint’s mind had less narrow limits than the mind of an ordinary indi- 
vidual Or if he pursued to its conclusions the logical argument that the less 
IS always derived from the greater and amved at the belief that rivers al 
ways flow out of oceans because they are smaller, he did not allow his con 
elusion to be upset by the observaUon that rivers flow into oceans and not out 
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of them Logic tradition religion, and magic were always right the feeble 
mind and easily deluded senses of man were always wrong One must not 
condemn the good Isidore for being a man of his own times or for accepting 
the basic attitudes that were prevalent about him Instead one should admire 
his industry in compiling his encyclopedia and should be grateful to him for 
furnishing such excellent proof of just how dark the Dark Ages were 

2 Charlemagne Charles the Great inherited from his father and 
grandfather a kingdom not far from the size of modern France, in which the 
rulers had been able to maintain a moderate degree of security for some 
fifty years He was himself a barbarian that is he was descended from 
leaders of the Franks one of the barbarian tribes that invaded the northern 
fringes of the Roman Empire The tribal name survives in the modern 
France Charlemagne enlarged his domain increased its security, and did 
all one man could do to develop its culture 

In every way Charlemagne deserved his title of "the great ’ As a mih 
tary leader he fought against the Saracens* on the south and the Saxons* on 
the north overcoming both and maintaining m his empire a degree of se 
cunty not known m Europe since the days of Roman power and not expert 
enced again for several centuries As a religious leader he was equally force 
ful m defending the pope and the church against foes from without and 
within in combating heretical doctrines in converting conquered peoples to 
Christianity and in demanding that his bishops* and abbots* reform them 
selves and the lesser clergy* under their supervision"^s an educational leader 
he exerted his influence by both decree and precept He made it unmistakably 
clear that every form of advancement should go to those who were best edu 
cated and he himself laid aside the sivord whenever he could and sat hum 
bly m the schoolroom learning with indefatigable zeal and modest success to 
write and read 

With the accession of Charlemagne to the throne m the conveniently re- 
membered year of 800 increased emphasis upon education and culture was at 
once felt Even from the first years during which he had to put his major 
efforts into military matters he used hm influence to establish schools and to 
encourage scholars The cultural odds against him were extremely heavy, but 
Charlemagne was^vital and determmed person Whatever the cost he would 

have peace in his kingdom decency m the lives oi his clergjl ''chnstianity 
among his people and such learning as he could get m hirschools After the 
custom of his time he was a firm bdiever m the argumentative power of the 
sword He did not hesitate to use this rn^hod of persuasion and it seems 
probable that few things gave him more EenuifiTflSsu-fTthan to subdue a 
group of stubborn infidels « By the time he had been king tor a few years he 
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, e periodic forays against the Saxons, his mam en- 

though he continued 

ergies were directed upstanding man, as may be inferred 

(Charlemagne „ 0„e can believe that he had a mind 

from the picture sho a„gry_a fairly common occurrence— his eyes 

of his own When he b g^eat vio- 

dashed, his great voice ^ ^e did not hold grudges Both 

lence, but the storm ^ ^^V,ed in his picture 

his character and his intelligen 
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Beginning about 775 Charlemagne began to gather together scholars from 
all over Europe in the hope of finding for his court school a master who 
could do the things that should be done The tasks before this teacher were 
numerous This man must first of all maintain a school at Charlemagne’s 
court for the education of the royal family the nobles and the future clergy 
Second he must correct the innumerable errors that had crept into existing 
books through the frequent and sometimes careless copying of monks Third, 
he should collect additional books by having them copied and should build up 
libraries in the monasteries Fourth he must tram clerics as teachers to meet 
the requirement of Charlemagne that education should be available in cathe 
dral and monastery schools throughout his kingdom Fifth he should be a 
distinguished and able theologian so that he could help Charlemagne defend 
the church from heresy Moreover, the man for the position should be a 
thorough scholar so that he could command the allegiance of churchmen 
There are not m any generation many men who have the ability, the educa 
tion and the personality for a position of this kind Such a man the king 
finally found however in Alcuin of York * who became the foremost teacher 
of the Middle Ages 

A ALCUIN HIS LIFE AND WORK 


t Alcuin s Life Story It is easy to chronicle the objective facts of A 1 
cum s life * He was born in about 735 m or near London At an early age 
he entered the cathedral school of York as a pupil and remained there for 
over thirty years during which he was first a student then a teacher, and— 
for four years the headmaster of the school In 782 he was summoned to 
France by Charlemagne to the palace school at Aix la Chapelle • Alt« a^Men 
years as master of the palace school he retired as abbot to a monastery at 
Tours » jsiere if nmmunl anlil bis death m S04 iVo doubt Alcuin Ibuntf 
his life exciting but most of the circumstances that made it so took place m 
side his head 

Alcuin of York was by both temperament and training the right man to 
meet Charlemagne s needs As his full name implies he was an Englishman 
who had been brought up m English schools where he had received a better 
education than he could have gotten on the Continent In the turbulent cen 
tunes just preceding the reign of Charlemagne most European scholars had 
fled from the Continent and had lit the lamp of learning anew m Ireland 


‘The material m this section IS based chielly upon three bioEtaphies of Al™,„ r r B 

Gaskoin Alcuin His Life and Work Carabndge University Press lond -sie ^ ? r 

West Alcum Charles Scribners Sons ig92 205 pp C M Wiitncf w . , . 

Thought and Thinkers Harding and More iq 2J 223 pp Catholic 
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, . t ™ it, liuhl the schobrs in English schools tccei^d 
nnil northern EnRlnntlr from its h and the most 

the small amount ot cducatioii • • ,vcre Irish, or 

active missionaries ot the ^ tl'schools founded recently by Irish- 

clsc Englishmen who had * attended by Alcuin, was such a school, 

men. The cathedral school of ^o , • f^vante 

Because of Alcuin s promise a . several times through Europe 

with his masters and had ^ acquainted witlLEuropean„afa 

on trips to Rome. He had p.^atical problems dealt with 

fairs and with the theological as leaders, as well 

in” Rome. He knew the papa ut ^ provincialism about him. Such 

were' among his fnends.i ere . ^ practically memorized 

books as were available he a poem in which he listed the 

them, as was usual m that age. jijt ,„cludes 

books, as he remembered Roman writers, the library con- 

torty-one authors; df the , cieero, and Virgil. There were 

tained only fragments J^veral Latin authors of late Roman 

writings by thirteen church fathers an ^ grammars. Their content 

times, plus two English i„ trade as a teacher and scholar, 

comprised the major part schoolmaster who made a 

He was, however, better of ^mire hbrary con- 

list of his own books on th ^ rhetorics, one book from the 

tained fourteen books-five gr ^ ^ excerpts from two minor Latin 

Bibie, one volume of the mcompar^lelsid^ ^ 

writers, one set of diaiogues ( [„iiowing its namt-may or may not 

arithmetic ger equipment, he was supposed to shed 

have belonged to him. 

iight^in dark places. Charlemagne’s court with a reputation 

Alcuin came to the pal ,^^„i„g as existed, and the eager spirit of a 

for scholarship, a mastery o j ter of the famous school at York and 

missionary.Hehadalreadybeenhe^™^^^^^ 

had been successful f„„„,red him to France’ when he left 

many countries. Some education just as widely as he could, bu 

ItouTprohlttave remained in England had his own country been su - 
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throughout the book. 
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flciently peaceful for tranquil study York lay, however, in the small kingdom 
of Northumbria* where during the twenty five years before Alcuin left Eng 
land SIX consecutive kings had come to violent ends The court was a center 
of vice, intrigue, violence and strife In such an atmosphere Alcuin could 
not do good work himself nor could he persuade many young men to forsake 
the clash of arms or the pagan luxuries and excitements of the court to enter 
upon the cloistered* life of the scholar Apparently he felt much like a certain 
minor poet who lived m Toulouse at a time when the countryside was being 
periodically laid waste by raiders from the north, this poet was asked why he 
no longer produced anything of value He answered, “How can I write six 
foot hexameters* when I am surrounded by seven foot barbarians?” ® Alcuin 
also may have believed that m England he could not possibly do the work in 
which lay his whole heart and soul, and he may have been attracted by the 
idea of receiving support from a strong ruler m a peaceful country He there 
fore after obtaining the consent both of his king and of his archbishop.* ac 
epted Char emagne s offer Thus two men, very different in temperament but 
ner^to^r ? T”' t°pther',^ ncontn JbntedJearning. balan^methate) 
fl! andjmtructional skill Charlemagne provided 

zr:c;:o:r::r ^ «ir.rt?^ss 7 ^™- 

'■™ '"■‘■" 8 = “"d 'trough those of 

tism simplicity of sp“m'absSdE“bir'’“t Conserve 

or small that would promote a pupilTgrota ml" 

For instance Alcum once dedicated to two t j 
pel according to St John • and in h,, ' * “ treatise on the Gos 

himself in this manner “rompanying letter to them, expressed 

and whatever I have been fathers. 

For I have preferred to borrow their thoimlu, 
ture anything of my own even if the cunoltv nt “ 

of It, and by a most cautious manner of ^1110^1 approve 

not to set down anything contrary to the thoughts „tTe faTherr»^ 

These words summarize welt the conservatism anU I 1 , 

™ and lack of initiative that char 
' See J Sandys A History o] Classtad Seholarshih r u j 

1908 (3 vols ) I 246 ^ Cambridge University Press 1903- 

' West op ctl p 91 
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acterized this typical teacher of the Middle Ages. Like many another teacher 
Akuin made no attempt to add to the sum total of knowledge or to venture 
into unexplored fields. He was essentially a “middleman of c ulture" ; that is, 
he studied what was available in the libraries of his time, assimilated it with 
patience and diligence, organized and simplified it, and passed it on to his 
students. He was not a keen thinker nor an original philosopher; he estab- 
lished no sc hool of thought. Although he wrote copiously, he concentrated 
what originality he possessed upon the manner of presentation and accepted 
practically without comment the content that had come down to him from 
earlier times. Like many teachers, he was not even a particularly.goodjvriter. 
He was able, however, to transmit to his pupils not only what learning he 
possessed but his burning enthusiasm for study and his sterling Christian 
characterf^He was, in short, a great teacher and as such he still lives in the 
min^ of those who have an interest in education: ^ 

Alcuin’s attitude toward secular literature was more tolerant than that of 
some contemporaries who still clung to the notion that the writings of Greece 
and Rome, being pagan, were works of the devil. In his youth Alcuin was 
especially fond of Virgil, and he continued throughout life to quote him, but 
in his later years he became stricter and reproached some of his own pupils for 
their attachment to Virgil or other classical authors. Although Alcuin was not 
entirely blind to the beauty of secular writings from the past, he was skeptical 
of their moral effect, Thb attitude led him to prefer inferior literary merit in 
the works of a saint to literary excellence in a classical author. 

To be sure Alcuin and all other educated men of this period actually 
absorbed a great deal of classical culture without identifying it as such, be- 
cause they studied and imitated the church fathers, who were for the most 
part well educated in the literature of Greece and Rome. Although some of 
them tried to abandon their heritage because it was not Christian, they could 
no more escape from it than a Protestant minister of the last century could 
keep Biblical allusions out of his speech. The writings of the church fathers 
bristle with classical learning. Through them, devout Christians of the Middle 
Ages learned much of pagan literature, even if they did not realize it. 

Alcuin’s attitude toward learning in general and the goal of education is 
wholly typical of his period, as indicated in the passage below: 

Wisdom hath builded her bouse; she hath hewn out her seven col- 
umns .... Grammar, rhetori c, dialetic, arithmetic, geomet ry, music, and 
astronomy. O n these philosophers bestowed their leisure and their study; 
and by reason of these philosophers the Catholic teachers and defenders of 
our faith have proved themselves superior to all chief heretics in public 
controversy. Therefore let your youthful steps, my dearest sons, run daily 
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along these paths until a riper age and a stronger mind shall bring you to the 
heights ol Holy Scriptures “ 

Alcum wanted as much learning as could be gotten, but not for its own sake 
The mam purposes of secular learning were to act as the bas^s^^phil^^hy 
and to contribute to the defense of the church against heresy 

A good evaluation of Alcum as a person has been given by one of his 
biographers, \\ho based his opinion upon careful reading of all the sources 
It should be noted that there is no effort to gloss over Alcuin’s shortcomings or 
to indulge in unfounded hero worship The picture given reveals, however, 
certain trails of personality that are just as valuable m a teacher today as they 
were in 800 

The record of his life is the record of the worlcing ol a perfect instru 
ment Loyalty was perhaps his most striking characteristic He was loyal 
to the teaching of his masters and the traditions of the past He was loyal to 
the church, even to the point of concealing her weaknesses, to the best of his 
abdvty from all but sympathetic eyes He was loval to Charles reverencing 
the grandeur of his character, delighting in his friendship, rejoicing to m 
terpret and fulfil his every wish He was loyal above all to his religion 
sparing neither time nor trouble in his zealous defence of its fundamental 
doctrines, pointing out even to the great king the mischief he was doing by 
his attempt to force it on the conquered Saxons, warning his pupils against 
those breaches of its moral precepts which degraded the royal court itself 
His industry was indefatigable, indolence and idleness he held in de 
testation he ne%er spared or indulged himself, and against luxury and 
extravagance he was never weary of inveighing Yet he was no mere gloomy 
ascetic his letters and still more his poems reveal a deep and sympathetic 
lo\e of nature and a keen delight in all her varied beauties 

He hid indeed the defects of his good qualities He was lacking in 
phjsical courage he knew nothing of the adventurous spirit of the pioneer, 
he was totall> destitute of originality He clung timidly to the beaten track, 
and never in any respect advanced beyond his age 

Nor were his virtues heroic His career does not challenge compari<?on 
with the strenuous, devoted lives of Columalle* and Boniface But it is 
eisj to belittle his importance overmuch and perhaps not a few with greater 
powers of mind and body, and characters cist m a more heroic mould, have 
done less for their own age and for posterity than he For through a long 
and hborious life, though greatly hampered by weakness and ill health he 
remnned faithful to ideals unpretentious, doubtless, but not unfruitful 
hoarding up for the instruction and edification of future scholars the ac- 
cumulated VMsdom of the pa^t, and fighting error in ritual and doctrine with 
the weapons of authority and precedent 

He created nothing he originated nothing he added nothing to what 
had gone before \el so important, in that epoch, was the work of mere 
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conservation, so imperative the need for it, so faithful his performance of 
the (ask, that if, as he himself loved to say, the learning of preceding ages 
■nas Ills heritage, the learning of the ages vvhich followed may justly be 
accounted his memorial “ 

3 Alcmn o s a Tcachcr Alcuin*s reputation as a teac her rests upon five 
outstan ding traiH^irst, he was a simple, sincere, upright, honest man of learn- 
ing who aroused admiration and respect by the rectitude of his own daily life 
during a period when ignorance, cruelly, and vice were accepted as the aver 
age for mankmcQn the second place, he was to his students an exciting per 
son His pupils, including Charlemagne, clearly liked to be with him because 
they had a good time Although many students — especially among the older 
people — doubtless came originally as a result of official pressure, there is ample 
evidence that they remained because Alcuin gave them new things to think 
about He excited their curiosity — although he often did not know enough to 
satisfy it — stimulated their imagination, and led them into the fascinating busi 
ness of trying to think — along narrow lines, to be sure, but nevertheless to 
the consideration of something beyond their personal desires 
^)ln the third place, Alcmn treated each pupil differently and individually 
For instance, in one letter to Charlemagne he tells how to some of his pupils 
he “imparted the honey of Holy Scripture,” to some the “wine of ancient 
learning,” to others “the apples of grammatical subtlety,” and to still others 
“the knowledge of the stars m their courses ” Taken out of metaphor and 
expressed in simple English, this report to his employer means thatVlcum 
trained each pupil according to what be could best do 

^*^Fourth, Alcmn adjusted the material to be studied to the capacities of his 
learners, most of whom knew less of academic matters than does an elemen 
tary school child of today He did not make the mistake of beginning above 
the intellectual level of the childish and untrained minds with which he had 
to work It was a necessary step m the re establishment of culture that someone 
should at some time teach the simple rudiments of learning that make the dif 
ferences between illiteracy and literacy This work fell to Alcuin Much of 
the material he taught was reduced to a point that would bore the modern 
mind, but this simplification is a tribute to his practical sense and to his reah 
zation of the limitations under which he had to operate Alcuin was not a man 
of genius or an original thinker, but he was a dynamic teacher who could so 
clothe the dry bones of grammar and elementary school arithmetic as to inter 
est the vigorous but abjsmally ignorant barbarians with whom he worked 


" Gaskoirv op at pp 224-226 This cxccrpt and subsequent ones from this reference 
arc used b> permission of th“ publish'‘r CambndR'* XJni\ersit> Press 
Ibtd p J90 These subjects were rcspecti\cl> theology rhetoric grammar, a5tronom> 
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/'Finally, he had a splendid concept of what a teacher is supposed to do for his 
student In one of his many letters to friends who were also schoolmasters, 
Alcuin explained this concept by saying that he was trying through his instruc- 
tion to “draw out each pupil s latent powers, just as a man strikes out of a 
flint the fire that has all the time been hidden m it From all accounts Alcuin 
succeeded in this endeavor. Modern teachers are still trying to do the same 
thing 

4 Alcwn’s Methods of Teaching The palace school, which was the center 
of Alcuin’s teaching efforts, was a umque institution It was more often at 
Aix la Chapelle than anywhere else, but it did travel about, according to 
where Charlemagne happened to be, except for short and purely military 
excursions The king was himself one of the most eager pupils, and he liked 
to have both his court and his school along with him if he were going to be 
away from his capital for any considerable length of time The pupils were 
of all ages the king, his family, the nobles, their wives or sisters, and every- 
body’s children Few of them could read or write Some of the boys intended 
to enter the church, but many of the pupib wanted what would now_^ called, 
a “liberal education 

Day by day, in the midst of this motley group sat Alcuin — ^patient, inde- 
fatigable, stimulating All work revolved around him, whose meager gleanings 
from a decayed and fragmentary learning appeared as nothing short of mar- 
velous Even though some of his more capable pupils— being fundamentally 
bri^ter than Alcuin — sooner or later found themselves outgrowing him, there 
was evidently a time in their hves when be was to them an exciting person 
who opened the gate into pastures new and lovely 

\^^lcuin s method of instruction consisted largely of conversations, in part 
because few of his pupils could read and in part becauselhTsup^" of books 
was extremely limited This question and answer techmque was a common 
teaching device in medieval textbook^ but it was not— except in form— a 
continuaUon of the Socratic method Rather, the conversaUons proceeded 
mainly by free associations and led from one thing to another without much 

system Perhaps Alcuin thought that it mattered little where he began Perhaps 

also he could not plan ahead because he never knew when the school would 
be m session or when Charlemagne would take part m the proceedings, di 
reeling the questioning along whatever Imes happened to interest him at the 
moment In any case, the handling of the group was certainly informal, and 
the work rested upon personal contact between teacher and pupilC^ii his 
younger pupils Alcum no doubt used a more definite system of initruction 
than with the older^mce he was not one to introduce innovations, it is 
^Ibid, p 197 
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I the svstem in which he had been edu- 

MlCh in general Alenin - n distinctly ^ 
tvithout a certain hghtness ot tor .„ 

clearly did not want the boys „[ p,ay into the work of 

gS^JFSTmn-^g about, ™ “Ip^aL, and acrostic^* in part a 

ttei&oom. He used P«» ^ J p,,„3 of intellectual exerc.se and 

iSiT^ecause Charlemagne <i<>‘ed upon^_^ tPo younger 

was constantly begging for mo . ^ language. It is a re- 
pupils. and led them on to Peeater ^,3 peac- 

fliklTof his excellence n- Alenin’s letters. This omission 
tically universal, there is no ment^ ,„por- 

seems significant; since he wrote y development of his 

tant and was always greatly “"“"'^^jiging if he were in the habit o 
pupils he would certainly '■o''® attitude is well summed up m a poetical 

using such discipline.'* soon as the charioteer of the dawn 

exercise in which he describes^t-^^^^^^ 3 , f 

floods the world with the n g straightway into the 

night from his eyes and leap 3p33^ that he may 

field of the ancients 1° P'“' „ ,5 ^ teacher who approaches his work 

scatter them in sport ^0 “re 1 ^ 

in this spirit does not of en "00^ ^ 3,3 p. 

Further light upon Alcuin sm^^^ „ere'T^pkd'from earlier authors, but 

wrote for his students, ^ny^^^^ supposedly exercises m 

some of ‘"cm seem to have been^n^_^ P 3^3 ; 

arithmetic and are ^er'bed J re por the most part these ex- 

arithineticalju^ 5 C°L^ solutions were all worked out by the primi- 
ercises are simple enoug , cumbersome Roman numerals No 

tive method of counting an fundamental operations with whole num- 

?:f ^1:^1 irrpro^s have no answer and were probably intended as 
jokes. A few samples appear below. 

If a king were guthe™^"[p:"ig^^^ bom ^”0^*, and so 
lage, two from the secon ^ aP? 

.rough thirty O^s, ow ma ^ 

;”4rn.Tnosen‘ralP-U“"‘-‘- 

” West, op cit , p 47 
« Ibtd. 
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There is a ladder with lOO steps One dove is on the first ™ 

the second, three on the third and so on How many doves are on the laddert 

After an ox has plowed all day. how many steps does he leave in the 
last furrow? 


When a farmer goes plowing and has turned three times at each end 
of his field, how many furrows has he made? 

There are 300 pigs to be killed on three successive days, an uneven 
number being killed on each occasion How can this be done? 


How many quadrangular houses [dimensions given in medieval units of 
measurement] can be built in a triangular city [dimensions also given] ? 

The first problem requires a geometrical and the second an arithmetical 
progression * Akuin’s solutions, however, are given by a laborious technique^ 
counting apparently the notion of an underlying principle did not dawn upon 
him It IS doubtful if, in the first problem he intended to come out with a 
billion men in the army, and one wonders what Charlemagne thought about 
It The third question is of the purely “catch” variety An ox does not leave 
any footsteps m any furrow because the sod covers them, nor does it matter 
in the least how long the ox has been at the job The fourth question has a 
solution but Alcuin himself gives the wrong answer’ The last two problems 
provide the learner with impossible situations These exercises represent an ef 
fon to introduce an element of lightness into the solemnity of an education 
dominated by fanatic religious attitudes, and they reveal a desire on the part 
of the instructor to adjust his materials to the ability of the pupils 

In addition to these problems in arithmetic Akuin produced a g rammar 
which IS a mixture of good judgment and pure fancy ^For instance, he defines 
\owels and consonants as follows “The vowels are uttered, by thenxselves and 
of themselves make syllables The consonants cannot be uttered by themselves, 
nor can they of themselves make syllables ” While this definition does not 
contain all there is to be said on the subject, still it is entirely sensible and gets 
at the heart of the matter But Alcuin after the fashion of a medieval scholar, 
nas not content with so simple a statement of the case He went on to say 
* The vowels are the souls and the consonants the bodies of the words Now 
the soul moves both itself and the body, but the body is immovable apart 
from the soul Such then are the consonants without the vowels They may be 
written by themselves, but they cannot be uttered nor have they any power 


J 6 id , pp ito-mi 

“The Venerable Bede* from whom the problem was borrowed gave ttje right 
“ Ibtd p 99 
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imusing as they are childish -' ^ ^ dialogue be- 

In spile of Its defects, Alciiin ® educational document The 

tneen himself and ,ty,e, the manner dins 

conversations cover numerous topics oi g 

traled below 

CHAULEMAGKE The plan of “Xignrd'to'‘L”stow g^TcCrm 
tion of Style, the principles authority upon the speaker himself 

upon the speaker’s “"^^/Sd^e^sed From a discus.on of this 

And you are not going ^ J question in respect to the precepts 

topic as you ^\ere when you * 

of Arrangement excuse myself, but you I may 

Alcuin My Lord ^ „,th a slow foot, but I shall not fol 

seem indeed to follow your questions witn 

low them with a reluctant wi subject as to what quality 

Chaeiemaone First, then pray p 

N 'sTyle should be eloquent and open 

Charlemagne How IS. ttnae^^^ ambiguity and employ words 

Alcuin It will be 0P“ " ^ ^nd it you do not indulge m far 
which are concrete, specific, a transposition of words when 

fetched metaphors, nor allow 

hyperbaton* is used , eloquent? 

S^rTwhlHoquen^ d rt ob^rves the rules of grammar, and is 
supported by the ='«*ordy of authority which that of 

Charlemagne How can u f 

the ancients had? ^^ud and their words well impressed 

Alcuin Their books oug ‘ gjyie upon theirs cannot con 

upon our memory Whoever ^ j^^u.d of refinement Nevertheless we 

sciously express himself m a present usage does not recognize 

should not employ antique "f^uh words d we do so only now and 

Of course we may avail ourse and omit them except where they 

then and exercise u„ce finds current words more suited to her 

are decorative out true h 

ends _ e more likely to achieve adornment in respec 

Charlemagne Is speec .expect to words in combma 

to the separate words of our langu g 
tion? 

.,b,d , ,„n Indore bill he apparently copied .hem 

“Many of the very PMSt ones h 
because he thousht they were gooo 
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Alcuin Both are important That is to say, the adornment of speech 
depends upon words used severally, and also upon words joined together 
Charlemagne If adornment has these two aspects, speak then of both 
Alcuin Two kinds of single words add luster to the speech One kind 
consists of literal terms the other, of figurative terms Excellence is 
achieved in the use of literal terms when we avoid those which are debased 
and obsolete, and select those which being choice and clear seem to possess 
the quality of fulness and agreement The fixed habit of speaking well has 
the greatest possible influence upon our ability to choose such words Adorn 
ment is attainable everywhere m the realm of figurative terms, which owe 
their origin to man’s need of a language, and to the sterility and poverty of 
his early speech More recently, however, his delight and pleasure in the 
use of figures have given them prestige As clothing was first devised 
to protect him from the cold, and m course of time became an orna 
ment of his person and a symbol of his rank, so figurative language 
was first used to satisfy a need, and later was given new popularity by the 
pleasure it provided, and by the ornamental effect it produced Indeed, 
even farmers speak of the fingers’ of a vine, “bumper crops,” and “waving 
fields ” Often a figurative term will on the instant clarify the meaning which 
a parallel literal term is powerless to convey Nevertheless, ideas expressed 
figuratively should always be ideas which achieve greater clarity by that 
means as is true when we say that “the sea bristles up, and the waves hotly 
boil ” Sometimes too, the figurative term is a means of attaining brevity, as 
m the expression, ‘ The spear escaped from his hand ” Here, indeed, literal 
terms could not possibly convey as briefly the idea that the spear was 
launched without conscious aim Thus in general the greatest virtue of 
figurative terms is that they lay bare the thought 


There is a stilted and artificial quality about this dialogue, but perhaps the 
fault lies with the subject matter Even the most skillful modern writer might 
have difficulty m being spontaneous and witty about the topic discussed 

For drill in penmanhip it was a c ommon leaching i^vice to have pupils 
write ove r ^n^ over on their Ublels the words! Ad ~nextque est globum 
iepnynque~3 phrase without meaning The value of this exercise lay in the 
fact that it contains all the letters of the Latin alphabet Before one con- 
demns this method, one should pause to remember the modern teacher who, 
for the same reasons, sometimes has her pupils practice the sentence The 
quick brown jox lumps over the lazy dog This statement is not completely 
devoid of sense, but one could hardly call its meaning especially significant 
5 Akmn and His Pupils Alenin’s relations with his pupils reveal the 
true teacher Of his many letters still m existence,2= a large proportion were 


“Alcuin rlic Jttilimc ef Xlciim onJ Ciurfcmotni (translated by w S Howell) Prince 
ton University Press .941 (.75 pp) pp .3,_.3s Q„„ted by permusion of Princeton 
Uiuversity Press publishers 

“Mostly because Alcuin collected and preserved his own letters— like any good humanist* 
nt later times The letters were also used as taodeb in teachiair 
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/ ( The cxchmgc of greetings belneen him and them 

rvritten to former student 

continued long after they ha interest in their uork, his pa 

cern tor their ueltare, his enthu.asm l^em 

tient readiness to answer cir forsook learning for 

m lance, he wrote ,n the following manner to a 
student who was just leaving for a journey 

My dearest Son prosperity I therefore desire 

Great is my longing for you ^ ^^^1^ paternal affection, 

to send you a letter ‘!''= eyes and m your remembrance with 

begging you to ,„,ention Let Christ be on your bps and in 

the entire devotion of , , ,, „ot boyish whims, but be upright, 

your heart Act not ^hiMish V and Wlowjot^^^ 

content, and moderate a ashamed Be temperate in food and drink, 

father who bore you "f ,, than any carnal delights Let your feast 

regarding rather your °'™ you religious Be old in morals 

mgs be decorous and those wno it* 
though young m years - 

On another occasion he wrote to the young princes-sons of Charlemagne 

_a letter full of affection and charm 

11,., r father wishes eternal welfare I would write 
To my dearest sons the 

you a great deal if ^ r „,,i „,ve this sheet to the winds and hope 
faithfully, but since I "h™ “ 30 that it may bring you my greeting 

that one of them will bear 1 y ^ to see you well and 

and my hope for y™' P^^P l„s soni to be How happy were the days 
whole even as any father de ,5 changed The 

when we played ‘bfV;" ginrsell with other sons and to weep for 

old man has been left o concern ^ 
his former children that are g 

Alcuin wrote more than one letter to a wayward pupil, a good sample 
appears below 

, , a Erecting to his prodigal son Why have you 

A troubled father sen g childhood who fashioned 

forgotten the '^ther who principles? Why do you indulge in the 

your morals and ^ drunken feasting? Are you not still the boy 

company of loose women „ delight to our eyes and a pleasure to 

who'was once a praise m 0^ momhs ^ 

our ears? Now you are a P changed you but drunkenness and 

and a detestation in their ea 

“West op ett p m 
•‘Ibtd 
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luxury? What has persuaded you to feed the swme and to eat of their husks? 
But It IS not too late Arise my son and return to me and^ to God and say, 

‘ Father I have sinned against heaven and in Thy sight 

There is a record of Alcuin= beha\ior as abbot of Tours '\hen one of 
his young monks tried to starve himself in order to become a better person 
Apparently the young man assumed that if a little fasting gradually made one 
more holy a great deal of fasting would have the same effect much sooner 
it appeared however to have made him very ill The incident below is re 


lated by a biographer 

So when Father Alcuin came to visit him he commanded all except the 
young monk to leave the apartment and then began Why hast thou with 
out asking counsel of anyone attempted to practice such extreme austerity? 
Perceiving that thou hast an inclination to do so I caused thee to sleep in 
the same chamber with myself but as soon as thou supposedst that all 
were asleep thou didst kindle a light in thy lantern and natch the whole 
night Those things which he had done most secretly which God only could 
know Alcuin discovered to him and added When thou earnest to me and 
I begged thee drink wine thou didst cunningly reply Father I have drunk 
enough at my uncle s Thou didst intend to impose upon us and hast 
deceived thyself Beware when thou art cured of this fever that thou act 
not so imprudently 

When the monk heard this he was ashamed and frightened at having 
been detected and finding that he could conceal nothing from Alcuin he 
asked him in astonishment how he had become acquainted with this Even 
to the present day he solemnly protests that no man knew it but himself He 
repented of his foolish attempt and never afterwards acted without Alcuin s 
counsel or command ^7 


In these few excerpts and others of a similar nature Alcuin has left 
behind him evidence of the close personal relationship between himself and 
his students He regardedjiim sel f not_only as the master m their studies but 
as_th§.it--spiritual fathe r, w ho watched over their lives and never lost__sight 
of them no matter how many years they had been away fro m h i m, or h ow 
far short of his expectations they had fallen 

Alcuin s relationship with his imperial pupil is of interest especially in 
showing what kind of man each was The king— impetuous eager restless 
accustomed to having his own way and to the use of force whenever he was 
balked— could hardly have been an easy person to have m a group Charle 
magne wanted to know everything and he wanted to know it at once and he 
did not see any reason why he should not Alcuin was on many recorded oc 
’"Ibid p iiS 

” Wilmot Buxton op at pp 177 178 
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the many foreign students who back to their homes such learning 

around a hive.” Alenin’s ctant-his attitude toward learning. In 

as he could give them as a natural leader of youth, 

this ability to inspire, he ^ CollecHne Manuscripts It 

6. Alenin’s Work in f . jes in the cause of education along other 

say a few words about Alcuin sac ^.^^j^^^s-was the-correcUon-and recopy- 
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i ng of manu scripts-especia y j^ced in the monasteryjibraries were 
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“West, op cit., p 46 
" /6fi , p 47 
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If you mean a "vine” write vinea with an ( in the first syllable 
e in the second, but if you mean “pardon” write venia with an e in the first 
syllable and an * m the second 

Write vacca with a u if you mean a “cow,” but write it with a o ii you 
mean a “berry ” 

Write vellus with a « if you mean “wool” but with a 6 u you mean 
“pretty ” 

By no means consider btne^cus — ■&. man of good deeds — the same as 
ventficus — a criminal 

Malus, “a mast,” is to have a long a, but mahts homo (a bad man), 
ought to have a short a 

These excerpts reflect equally the ignorance of the times and the vigorous 
simplicity with which Alcuin set about making the situation better He clearly 
loved every reverent and refigmirs book rn the world, he wanted a copy oi 
each in every monastery, and he wanted every copy to be perfect Such a 
goal could hardly be reached, but he did all one man could to approach it 

In a letter to the king, Alcuin expresses himself well concerning his ef- 
forts to have manuscripts properly copied 


Although the distinctions of punctuation give a fairer aspect to writ- 
ten sentences, their use has almost disappeared because the scribes are so 
Ignorant But since the glory of learning is by reason of this noble exertion 
beginning again to be seen, it seems most fitting that the use of punctuation 
should be resumed by scribes Accordingly, although I accomplish but little, 
I contend daily with rusticity at Tours ** 


For the copying of holy wnungs Alcuin was not content with any super- 
vision but his own ftjjrydaj^ngthejiours devotedto this work-he-went- 
to_the_scriptonum, a room where the wri^gjra^i^ne, and watched iln-the 
middle of the room_amojikradjlou^from some book whiir^nd^him 
severaLothers sat ajjiesks and wrote what'hJdStetedT thus producmg^eyeral 
-copies at once^Alcum evidently hovered over themPpaising from one to 
another, correcting this or thStWrJESiittem how to make their letters 
more clearly, exhortmg Iheinjo^racy. filhng them with his own love for 
the books on which they worked It is a reflection of Alenin’s simplicity and 
true humility of sp.nl that, after many years of being headmaster of the king- 
dom’s leading school and the emperor’s teacher, he was willing to apply him 
self to the daily drudgery ol snpervBing a handwriting and spelling class 
Through his incessant labors in the collecUng and copying of books Alcuinjelb- 


“Most oi these conlusions arose because ol sundanty m sound ii 

written from dictation-hence two similar sounds easdy mttchangM 


written from dictation — hence two similar sounds 
“West op ctl,p 103 
“Ib>d,r? 71 
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plelely unfamihar material rvould be like. Alcuin did not invent the script al- 
phabet, but he did adapt and popularize it by introducing it at Tours, whence 
It spread to all of Europe. The written alphabet of today is a direct descend- 
ant of Alcuin’s one innovation. These two contributions, carefully copied books 
and a script alphabet, are perhaps humble gifts to posterity, but education 
would be impossible without the one and unnecessarily difficult without the 
Other 

Alcuin’s educational contributions were important chiefly to the immedi- 
ately succeeding generations The theological problems to which he deyoted^o 
much attention have long since passed into the Umbo of dead issues, his text- 
books are outmoded, and his limited knowledge has been superseded by ad- 
vances But he still shines forth in an age when most men were ruthless, ig- 

MlWjSMISWlSIMlNIMSMONtWAINIAUtKwfiAr* 

tilOMiOMlUSOMVlsmNIiaMCASUUIWit 

CAtCAM(;£K}|lU0VltSIlClKlliat(O<lMiMJk<;NAM 

IMUtMOtlWlNTANKiSlNIMlBOlOMCAMmiJie- 

t£MtGtRlNIOCVlUSNUAMTBMMlS$USKHAttS 

0£l£HCB£GlN\)ClfMVUWl\)A£rAUNMGr 

NOMHOC15IA5JlMnMtl)SS££CIAtl)lAtOSCU-’ 

NWCf;MCtO!lNIACT«£MIMMACl«K£l\)V£NCC« 

lRMSIlTrRniOtlO£MllCIAS£XMOWBlB£i«l£lS' 

Tic 13 Some Xmei Irom the ArntuI From Ihe Vatican Library in Rome 

noranl, and venial, as a gentle spirit who led others into better ways of living 
and thinking, a true Christian who left the world a better place than he 
found It. a careful scholar who assembled aod protected what learning was 
aiailablc, and an inspiring teacher who lived in the hearts of his pupils stimu- 
lating them to carry on the traditions of education through two of the darkest 
centuries Europe has ever'experienced. 

B. SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Throughout Europe, the schools of the sixth through the tenth centuries 
were ol the same types as those already deseribed-in monastery and rathedral 
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— plus two other types, the parish* and the chantry* school. The former was 
nraintained by the parish priest for such children in each village as cared to 
come.^Some schools of this type had sprung up spontaneously before the time 
of Charlemagne, because the priest ^vas Hl^ely to be the only person in a small 
community who could read and write. The number increased greatly during 
and just after Charlemagne^s reign, through his vigorous support, as will 
presently be shown^The parish schools were small and most elementary. The 
curriculum, if one may apply such a dignified term to the work given, con- 
sisted of a l ittle t raining in copying the letters of the alphabet, a little training 
in recognizing words, and drill in memorizing the Lord’s Prayer and otl^r 
bitr“drtHe church services. It has to be remembered that reading, in the 
modern senie,"^was hardly possible, partly because the language read was not 
the one which the children spoke and heard and partly because the pupils usu- 
ally-had-no books. Consequently, it might take a pupil the better part of his 
brief school career to memorize a psalm,* for instance, since he did not know 
what the words meant and he might never see them in writing. In the course of 
time he might come to recognize by ear a particular series of Latin words, or 
he might be able to pick some of them out of another context, but such skill 
could hardly be called “reading.” 

.The m ain-purpose-of -the-chantrv sc hools w as to tra in choir boys, but t he 
children who attended. them were usually taught to read a.little;. These boys 

for the..most pa£t,-orphans_oiL children of very poor people;, they lived 
in or near the church building. The life of these boys was by no means an 
easy one They had to sing twelve services in the course of twenty-four hours, 
ihcfudTng sfx during tfie nigfit. Tn ad'dYtibn they were supposed' to attend' 
^as^s in Latin grammar! From their numbers the monks recruited members 
fonheir'order. Some boys entered religious orders at an extremely early age; 
thus Boniface became a monk at five years of age, and the Venerable Bede at 
the unvenerable age of seven. 

j. Education tinder Charlemagne^^ During the reign of Charlemagne, 
schools were more numerous and of more varied types than either directly 
before or in the centuries directly after. Indeed, Charlemagne bad what 
a mounted to a si±ool system. M the bottom were the parish schools taught by 
the parish priests. Next came the small schools in the monasteries and a few 
l arger schools in the cathedrals. The latter were more advanced than most of 
the former and had a wider curriculum. At the top of the system was the 
p.alace school at Charlemagne’s court, which differed from the cathedral schools 
nfamly emphasis on learning for its own sake and for general culture, 

cjpfciAny n Mullmpcr, Tkt Schools of Charles the Great, Lonffmafts, Grrea and 
Co. 1877. 103 VP 
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as compared to the more specialized training for the priesthood in the schools 
maintained by the church i 

In matters of education Alcuin and Charlemagne saw eye to eye In one 
of the most significant state papers of the Middle Ages the two men set forth 
their intentions The document appears m its entirety below 

Be it known to your Devotion pleasing to God, that we and our faithful 
have judged it well that, in the bishoprics and monasteries committed by 
Christ’s favour to our charge, besides the due observance of a regular and 
holv life care shall be had for *h“ s*udv of letters that those to whom God 
has given the ability to learn may receive instruction each according to his 
several capacity And this, that, just as obedience to the rule gives order and 
beauty to your acts, so zeal in leaching and learning may impart the like 
graces to your words, and thus those who seek to please God by living 
aright may not fail to please Him also by right speaking For it is written 
by thj words shall thou be justified or condemned”, and though it is indeed 
better to do the right than to know it, jet it is needful also to know the 
right before we can do it Every one, therefore, must learn what it is that 
he would fain accomplish, and Ins mind will the more fully grasp the duty 
which lies before him if his tongue errs not m the service of Almighty God 
And if false speaking should thus be shunned by all men, how much 
more must those exert themselves to shun it who have been chosen for this 
\ ery purpose, to be the servants of the truth! 

But in many letters received by us m recent years from divers monas- 
teries, informing us of the prayers offered upon our behalf at their sacred 
services by the brethren there dwelling, we have observed that though the 
sentiments were good the language was uncouth, the unlettered tongue fail- 
ing through Ignorance to interpret aright the pious devotion of the heart 

And hence we have begun to fear that, if their skill m writing is so 
amall, so also their power of rightly comprehending the Holy Scriptures 
may be far less than is befitting, and it is known to all that, if verbal errors 
are dangerous, errors of interpretation are still more so We exhort you 
therefore not only not to neglect. t.hc study wi IcUws broV to apply your- 
selv cs thereto with that humble perseverance which is well pleasing to God, 
that so jou may be able with the greater ease and accuracy to search into 
the mysteries of the Holy Scnptures For, as in the sacred pages there are 
images and tropes* and other similar figures, no one can doubt that the 
quickness with which the reader apprehends the spiritual sense will be 
proportionate to the extent of his previous instruction in letters But let the 
men chosen for this task be such as are both themselves able and willing to 
learn and eager withal to impart their learning to others And let the zeal 
with which the work is done equal the earnestness with which we now or- 
dain it For we desire that you may be marked, as behooves the soldiers of 
the Church, within by devotion, and wathout by wisdom— chaste in your 
life, learned in jour speech— so that if any come to you to call upon the 
Divine Master, or to behold the excellence of the religious life, they may be 
not only edified by your asnect when they regard you, but instructed bv your 
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wisdom when they hear you read or chant, and may return home rejoicing 
and giving thanks to God Most High. 

Fail not, as you would enjoy our favour, to send copies of this letter 
to all your suffragans* to every monastery. . . . Farewell!^’ 

One writer has said of the above document: “The voice is the voice of.Charle-, 
magne, but th e hand is the hand of AIcum\ The vigorous and commanding 
tone is the king’s own, but he could not have devised the argument and cast 
it in the mold of the traditions of learning so perfectly unless he had been 
assisted by his master, and yet throughout the document the influences of 
Charlemagne and Alcuin on each other are so happily blended that the mind 
and spirit which dominate them are one.” 

In the years that followed this communication, local bishops reinforced 
the order mth instructions of their own, for instance: 

Let the priests keep schools in the villages and towns and if any of the 
faithful wish to give his little ones to learning they ought willingly to re- 
ceive and. teach them gratuitously. . . . And let them exact no pay from 
the children for their teaching nor receive anything from them save what 
the parents may offer voluntarily and from affection. 

It s hould .b e noted that instruction was to be free. There was as yet no hint of 
compulsory ed ucation, but the first step toward this final achievement was 
take n when the doors were opened to all the children whose parents desired to 
send t hem to school. V . 

2. The Curriculum of the Middle Ages The schools in Charlemagne’s 
reign were more numerous and probably better taught than during either the 
earfy or fate ^firfoYe Ages, 6ut' tfieir tundamentaf nature was much ffle same. 
Vrhe curriculum consisted of ttro^roups of subjects, an arrangement that had 
come down from Roman days. The entire field of human learning was di- 
vided into the Trivium (the three) and the Quadrivium (the four).^® The 
Trivium consisted of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. These subjects covered 
the elements that have developed into the present-day departments of Classical 
Language and Literature, English Composition, and Debating or Public 
Speaking. The Quadrivium consisted of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music. A student had to make good progre^ in the three subjects of the Triv- 
ium before he could hope to study the above four, because he had to read Latin 
fluently in order to pursue them. In fact, a reading knowledge of Latin wa's 
a stm qua non* of any further work in education, until the pressure of mod 

"Ciskoln, of* ril., pp iSj-i 84 
" Wdt, «»., p s» 

“For a jtood diicuvlon of the medieval curriculum see Paul AbcUon. The Sum Liberal 
Arts: A Study of Mtdiexal Culture, Bureau ot Publications. Tcaehcrt College. Columbia 
Unhmiiy, I9c4. *5* pp 
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ern languages— beginning more than seven hundred years after the time of 
Charlemagne— squeezed out Latin as the single language of literate people 
Commonly quoted lines concerning the function of each subject among these 
seven were as follows 



Grammatica loquitur, Dialectica vera lnr<.» 

Mum« camt, AnthmeUca numeral, Geomelna VonderrA’lwog^™!.; 

( -“Grammar speaks, dialectic discovm the truth, rhetoric eive« 
meUc counts, geometry considers astronomy studies the sUrs ” ‘ 


r 
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These seven subjects were known as the Seven Liberal Arts Their rela 
tionship to one another and the end toward which they were directed are 
1? ef A Here Wisdom is coaxing a somewhat discouraged, re 
'T: toward the tower of learning It should 

r Td lhat the child Ls presumably been to the ABC school shown at the 
lowTr Ift of the picture and therefore knows his alphabet This temple 0 

... .... ... .... .. — " 

nieoLey, tte most impo.mm sobjmt of s.o.y do™. Middle Agm, 
cuDies the top position, and to it all else leads , u 1 a n 

The various gentlemen whose faces appear in the windows are labeled by 
name Donatus« has a room on the first floor and Priscian“ on the second In 
rirfloor windows appear Aristotle as the founder of logic Cicero as the, 
“ . t nf Rhetoric and Poetry, and Boethius* for Arithmetic In the 

represen a Pythagoras* for Music, Euclid* , 

r'^VILetrv and Ptolemy for Astronomy Above them, from left to right, | 

the tower Peter Lombard* emerges, to represent Theology This picture was/ 
‘ earlv in the sixteenth century, but the arrange 

mttt oTsubtecrwas the same throughout the Middle Ages evcept that The 
doS could not be identiRed with Lombard before the eleventh century 

''"“•There^ eTe^Tlddmorn To or subtractions from the Seven Liberal Arts, 
because the mystical value of the number seven operated to check any natural 
g rth of the curriculum that might otherwise have occurred There were 
T and there could never be any more, because seven was the perlect 

number being c p preservation of the mystical value m the num 

r:: * 

human knowledge could have been " 

“■£ “m s'^nUie ewerpU f™” ^ 

caml do”n Rom the days sacredness ot numbers are Ihe lollomng j ,vas 

“Some further " ty • y^brause God created the world in seven days 

sacred because It denied the Tnm^ 7 la„e and sm„_p,„, 

and because it ■>','''>"5^' ^ he^rt and mind ra because there were twelve apostles 
the Ihree 'P""-*' ja-s ,n the wrldeniess 4 because Ihere were four seasorw 
<0 because Chnst fasted fo y jjy ro because it was the suin of 7 and 

four maiot directions »"'! * meamnE could be read inln almost any number Before 
y As one can readil) “PP""* , es as credulous and s.lly one should cons, Je, ,|,e 
condemntaE men of the Mid«e ^ flounshes as ev Idcnced by the 

present da> beUet In numeroloo ' 

many advertisements fn cuttent masaiinea 
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Of the curriculum of the Middle Ages, one writer has expressed himself 
as follows 

Up to the end of the eleventh century the instruction was, speaking 
generally, and allowing for transitory periods of revival, and for a few ex- 
ceptional schools, a shrunken survival of the old tnvmm et quadrtvium 
The lessons, when not dictated and learnt by heart from notes, were got up 
from bald epitomes All that was taught, moreover, was taught solely with a 
view to “pious uses ” Criticism did not exist, the free spirit of speculation 
could not, of course, exist The rules of the orders inevitably crippled and 
confined the minds of the learners, old and young The independent activity 
of the human mind if it could be called independent, showed itself only in 
chronicles histones, acta sanctorum, and so forth This was, doubtless, a 
necessary stage in the historical development of Europe, and it is absurd 
to talk of these ages as “dark ages,” by way of imputing blame or remiss- 
ness to the Catholic Church All that could be done was done by the Catholic 
organizations, and by no other agency The Catholic Church did not prohibit 
learning if it subserved the faith Opinion was watched certainly, but to look 
with superfluous alarm on possible developments of anti theological specula- 
tion did not occur to the men of that time and this is conspicuously shown 
in the attitude which the popes took toward universities when they began to 
arise (1100-1150) When heresies did show themselves, they were, at least 
at first, met by laboured argument, and the suppression of them by councils 
was, in truth, the last act in a series of able disputations — the judicial sum- 
ming up and sentence, so to speak In brief, the Christian schools were doing 
their proper work for Europe They did not promise learning in any true 
sense, but they conserved learning, and what was of more importance, they 
were leavening the life of the people** 

3 Teaching Materials Medieval teachers relied for their subj ect mat ter, 
for thwr texts, and for their classification oj knowledge upon the writings of 
earlier times-the grammars of Donatus and PWaH,~thT^thS;]iiiI. 
etry, and music of Boethius, the works on orthography* and the' seven liberal 
arts of Cassiodorus,* the encyclopedia of Isidore, the writings of the V^^Terable 
Bede, and the theological wntings of Augustine, JSome, and other church 
fathers^ The contributions of the grammarians and the church fathers to edu- 
cation have been discussed m previous chapters The three new names men- 
tioned above are Boethius, Cassiodorus, and the Venerable Bede The first two 
were born just before the end of the fifth century, during the transition period 
after the Roman Empire had fallen apart and the new barbarian kingdoms 
were being set up They were the last prominent men who had anything ap- 
proaching a classical education Boethius even read Greek, but in this he was 


**S S Laune, Lectures on the Rise and Eariv Cotuuttit,^^ r, ~ 

Ud, ..SS <„3 PP), PP “■* 
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unique among his contemporaries. It was his intention to translate all-ofcATis- 
Lle into Latin, but his untimely death prevented him from fin.shmg more 
“n one work of the great philosopher. For the following centurres, however. 
Aristotle was known to Europe primarily through this one translation. Boeth- 
ts wrote also the standard textbooks of the period for arithmetic, geometry, 
und music. Cassiodorus, toward the end of a long and active life, founded a 
monastery and tried to collect a library. At once he was struck by the many 
Lccurals in the copying of books. As a guide to better work he wrote a 
manual on spelling and penmanship. He produced also ^ discussion on educa- 
tion called “On the Seven Liberal Arts.” Here he describes the Trivium and 
the Quadrivium, defining the nature and limits of each subject. Of grammar, 

he wrote: 

^ u the noble foundation of all literature, the glorious mouth 

Grammar js ‘he the moulders of the style and 

ISrorour yoTr Let them . . . devote themselves with all their 

vigour to the teaching of the liberal arts.” 

This concept of grammar-so unlike modern ideas-was accepted during the 
Middle Ages and caused grammar to remain for many centuries the basic 

Alcuhi’Tfellow countryman, the Venerable Bede, lived about a century 
before him Although he is remembered primarily as a chronicler, or historian, 
he was also a successful teacher who wrote a number of textbooks which were 
widely used for many generations. Alcuin also wrote texts, as already dis- 

“''tne other popular medieval text was a fifth-xcnturj^iscussion.oUhe. 
e^erStaaTarts by Martianus Capella,* entitled ‘ On the Marriage of Ehilos^ 
---^xr^^ATeicuty-lLThis-book was medieval in its content, but pagan in its 
,„„5io„5. Alcuin never mentioned it, although 
spirit and Its J therefore assume that he disapproved of its 

nlmrtwhTch was mme nearly flippant than reverent. Other teachers, how- 

ever, used it medieval heritage of learning ,vas its 

*".^g!^( 5 r«iracbievements the teachers knew almost nofting ^ ^ 
h-H gleHningi were but meagerl TOat to the modern m-fea- 
outstanding elements in the intellectual and educational herit- 
wouldseern * 0 ™^^ Ltury-namely, direct contaa wi^ the classical 
age o tuttn of tlm S Rome-were conspicuously missing. The_^i,i„„, 

T 1 Whcr made up the bulk of the reading matter. These were 

again, studied, memorired. and quoted. Jerome and 

•* S»ndy», cf. fil-. K 
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Augustine were as real to the medieval scholar as any living person — and far 
more important i 

4 Schoolrooms of the Middle Ages The light, airy, hygienically planned 
schoolroom of today is a development of the twentieth century Schoolrooms ' 
that resemble it date only from the Renaissance In ancient Greece and Rome , 
many schools were held out of doors In Greece, the walls of an indoor 
schoolroom were decorated The rooms used during the Middle Ages, how- ' 
ever, reflect the indifference to bodily well-being so typical of the period j 
They were, by all accounts, small, dark, drafty, unheated, and sketchily 
furnished — if at all 

Figures 25 and 26 show drawings of four schoolrooms and classes The 
teachers m A, B, and D had classes of 5, 3, and 3 pupils, respectively The 
class shown in C was comparatively large, having about a dozen externs and a 
similar number of interns In all cases, the teacher has a chair, usually most 
ornate, but the pupils have only benches at most Three of the four teachers 
have whips in their hands The pupils in C and D have books In most such 
pictures only the teacher has a book in his hands 

A description of the probable scene in a typical schoolroom is given by 
one writer on the schools of Charlemagne 


We may picture to ourselves a group of lads seated on the floor, which 
was strewn with dean straw, their waxen tablets in their hands, and busily 
engaged m noting down the words read by the scholasticus from his manu- 
script volume So rarely did the pupil m those days gam access to a book that 
to read (legere) became synonymous with “to teach " 

The scholars traced the words on their tablets, and afterwards, when 
their notes had been corrected by the master, transferred them to a little 
parchment volume, the treasured depository of nearly all the learning they 
managed to acquire m life b ■> 


5 A Medieval Pomt of View It has been said that the Middle Ages 
were a period of no progress whatever This statement is correct only if one 
defines progress in a modern .seiisy The^'leaders of the period had the same 
urge to make the world a better place that men have always had, but their 
idea of an ideal world was extremely arcumscnbed They believed firmly that 
the “Golden Age» of humanity lay m the past-,n the Garden of Eden or in 
the age of Augustus, the choice apparently depending upon each thinker’s pref 
erences-and that “progress” consisted therefore of a return to what had ex- 
isted earlier Added to this idea were the two convictions that the world 


"Mullinger, of cil , p 131 Used by ptnmssion of Longmans, Green and To 
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would soon come to an end and that one*s life on earth was merely a short 
prelude to eternal life in heaven (Kledie val man did not therefore progress 
in the modern^sense because he did not want to, and h e retrogressed o n pur- 
pose^ ^ If the world were soon to end, it was hardly worth whil6 to make in- 
novations for such a short time, and if life on earth were unimportant it did 
not matter how uncomfortable it was Indeed, the more uncomfortable, the 
better chance one had for eternal glory The motives that at present lead to 
inventions and changes were therefore lacking Those men with enough educa- 
tion to read were so imbued with the worship of the past that they were un 
alterably opposed to any innovation, no matter how slight Eve n as good^ 
churc hman a s Cardinal Newman^descnbed the mediev al mon k as a man who 
"cared little for knowledge even theological or for success, even though re- 
hgiouT’lTir'tBe' (iaracter of such a man to be content, resigned, patient, jnz 
curious, t o ^eate .~or~grigi nat e nothing, to live by tr adition ” 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that medieval minds were in- 
capable of thmking or that they did not continually think They merely 
started from premises that are totally foreign to a modern mind, they were in 
fluenced by considerations now ignored, and they were trying to reach objec- 
tives in which men have since lost most of their interest The net result is a 
system of thought that seems at present stupid and illogical, although it was 
neither A student must keep in mind the basic concepts of the Middle Ages 
or he IS likely to underestimate the intellectual achievements of the period 
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CHAPTER VII 


ABELARD AND THE 
MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY 


In the five previous chapters there have been descriptions of teacbefi uud 
schools at intervals from the Age of Pericles through the Middle Ages. Soc- 
rates and Quintilian, the main characters in the second and third chapters, 
belonged to the world of antiquity. The people described in the fourth and 
fifth chapters lived while the ancient world was crumbling and the Middle 
Age were just beginning. Alcuin, the main figure of the last chapter, lived in 
almost the exact center of the medieval period.| Abelard, the main character of 
this presentation, lived toward the end of the Middle Ages, during an awak- 
ening of intellectual life known as the Renaissance or Reawakening of the 
twelfth century^ This period is the last to be discussed before the Renais- 
sance and Reformation of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the two move- 
ments that ushered in the modern era. Abelard is a good figure for bridging 
medieval and mo dern times, because in some ways he reflected faithfully the 
attitudes of his contemporaries while in others he struck out boldly along 
lines of thought that were far in advance of his day, in fact too far in advance 
for his own safety. Before beginning the story of his life, however, it seems 
best to present a brief summary of two intellectual movements that greatly in- 
fluence d him and all scholars of Western Europer^the stream of learning that 
came from the Arabs and the development of a system of thought known as 
scholasticism. ’ * ' 

I. Arabic Learning and Culture In the eleventh and twelfth centuries two 
streams of intellectual revival flowed into Europe. Both were from the East; 
one came directly as a result of the crushes,* and the other indirectly via the 
Ara bs* who had settled in Spain and had developed a culture considerably in 
advance of the European average. At a time when a European scholar was able 
to assemble a library of not more than 50 books, educated Arabs had 500 
or more; one library was kno\>'n to have contained 600,000 books.' It was 
during these centuries that scholars went to Arab teachers in Spain or southern 
Italy in an eager search for knowledge that was not elsewhere available. In 
medicine, malhemaTics, and philosophy the Arabs were especially outstanding. 


*K, Schmidt, GricJtIcAic drr r3dagogiti,V. Schettler, 1873-1876 (4 vob ), II, ii 1-113 
* 5 * 
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To some extent they acted merely as disseminators of knowledge from the 
ancient world and from the Far East * but m many fields they made original 
contributions Among other things they brought to Europe the Hindu notation, 
which soon supplanted Roman numerals with what are now called Arabic 
numerals That is, the figures i, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, and so on, took the 
place of I 11 V, X XX, L, and C This change so simplified arithmetic that 
developments in higher mathematics became possible I^addition,_yie Arabs 
had worked out the fundamentals of algebra and trigonometry, and had re- 
vived interest m both plane and solid geometry, as developed by Euclid 
In the Arab world the writing of the Greek philosophers had never been 
banned, as they had been at times throughout Christendom, nor had the in- 
vading Germanic hordes penetrated into the eastern portions of the old 
Roman Empire The heritage of ancient culture had, therefore, been un 
broken It was through Arab translations that European scholars recovered the 
writings of Aristotle upon which the higher education of the period rested 
From the East the Arabs imported also the process of making paper, the 
formula for gunpowder, the construction of pendulum clocks, and the knowl 
edge of the compass From the same source they introduced into Europe the 
use of rice, sugar, cotton and silk In the field of science, also, their conlribu 
tions were significant They were acquainted with the phenomena* of light 
refraction,* capillary attraction * twilight changes,* and specific gravity * 
They had determined the height of the atmosphere and the weight of the air 
Their astronomical tables and their maps were much better than those in 
Europe Their medicine was fairly free of magic and was based upon 
common sense observation 'The Arabs were thus both transmitt^nd origi 
na^rsjAlthough eventually driven out of Europe because they were mfidefs, 
their introduction of Aristotle provided the basis for the development of 
scholasticism and their scientific work — both original and borrowed — became 
the basis for modern science * 

Long before the reappearance of Aristotle, however, dialectic had become 
far more important than literature and this disbalance had already produced 
generabons of arguers, without much ,f any knowledge of the ancient philoso 
pher At this point Aristotle emerged from the fogs of antiquity with a 
methodology all ready for use mdudmg descriptions of the possible pitfalls m 
argument It is no wonder that he became not merely a vogue but practically a 
god Only a bold and independent man dared to disagree with the Greek 
philosopher Although the slavish devoUon of lesser men led to the sterile 


* For an excellent account with many exaiODles r ti . _ 
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excesses of scholastiasm at its worst, the original impact of Aristotle upon the 
circumscribed outlook of the later Middle Ages produced a renaissance of 
learning That Abelard was important in paving the way for the popularity of 
Aristotle can be deduced from the occasional banning of Aristotle’s books on 
the grounds that they were too much like Abelard’s I 
•Ni 2 Scholasttcism^ To the modern mind there is nothing in the medieval 
world more puzzling and generally unappealing than scholasticism T^e redis - 
covery of Aristotle’s writings could hardly have been a^important as it was 
the intBlRtuanife of the times, had Aristotle not exactly fitted a need that 
already existed The books of logic appeared at just the time when men were 
I beginning to feel that the church would be strengthened if its beliefs could be 
\ proved by reason as well as accepted by faith As a result of this timeliness, 

^ Anstotle became for nearly two centuries the newest thing in education 
I The books of Aristotle were written during the fourth century before 
‘ Christ They were known to the Romans, but the more philosophical treatises 
were not especially prized by them, although they used his work on mechanics 
With the establishment of Christianity all Greek philosophers were suspect, 
although many early Christian leaders had read at least some parts of Ans 
totle In the fifth century Boethius intended to translate all the great philoso 
pher’s books but actually finished only one At this point the matter rested for 
eight hundred years During all the centuries since 400 b c , no new meth 
ods of experimentation had been evolved Medieval man was still where 
ancient man had been m his methodology, but he had the new subject matter 
of the Christian religion 

ed tbe Asj-epjJte .'.viz* Jdbjdb seifrilasije.isxo .feU si js &3Sj' 

to overlook its good points At its best it represented a great advance over the 
continual summarizing and compiling of existing knowledge that had char 
acterized the learning, writing, and thinking of the earlier Middle Ages 
Scholasticism demanded original thinking and a new approach to problem^ 
'There is nothing easy about the thought processes behind a scholastic argu 
ment Even though the field of inquiry was narrow and the approved methods 
were stereotyped, the thinking was vigorous, independent, and sometimes 
powerful 

Scholasticism had quite definite objectives It was designed to give reli 
gious doctrines a correct philosophical expression, to reduce the many dogmas* 9 

’The prcsfntatien of this subject has bffn simphfjfd and may therefore strike the eTpen 
enced reader as somewhat naue It is admittedly a Protestant rather than a Catboljc 
explanation It has been written in the way it has in the hope that the simphiication may 
permit students who ha\c little background to grasp some of the essentials of the subject 
There Is no emphasis upon the present day discusdons of the matter because the present 
is no part of this history 
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cated but justly put to a speedy death But on the side of the church, there is 
mercy looUng for the conversion of the erring She does not therefore con 
demn immediately, but only after a first and second admomtion, as the 
Apostle teaches Should the heretic still prove stubborn, the church, no 
longer hoping for his conversion, shall provide for the safety of others by 
separating him from herself by a sentence of excommunication She further 
relinquishes him to the secular judgment to be put out of the world by death 
Jerome also says (on the passage in Galatians 5), “a little leaven”, and as 
provided in 24, qu 3, cap 16 (Canon Law) “Foul flesh must be cut away, 
and mangy sheep must be kept from the fold lest the whole house be burned, 
the whole mass corrupted, the whole body be destroyed Anus* was but a 
spark in Alexandria but since this spark was not promptly quenched, the 
whole world has been devastated by the flames ” 

As to the first argument, namely that which relates to the meekness in 
which a heretic should be admonished a first and a second time, if after that, 
he refuses to return he is to be looked upon as perverted, as appears from the 
authority of the Apostle above cited (in the argument begmnmg, “But 
against”) 

As to the second argument, any advantage which may proceed from 
heretics, is in no way intentional on their part, as for example, the proof they 
furnish according to the Apostle, of the constancy of the faithful, or as 
Augustine says about the Scnptures “Their intention is, on the con- 
trary, to corrupt the faith, and this is most harmful ” We should, therefore, 
gi\e more weight to those consaous aims which would cut them off rather 
than the unintentional good, which would seem to countenance their tolera- 
tion 

To the third argument we may reply, as it is written in the Decretals* 
qu 3, cap Beginning, “It is to be observed that excommunication is 
one a.wd estvcpatinu another ” One is excommunicated with a view, as 
the Apostle says (I Cor 5 5), “That the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord” That heretics shall be totally extirpated by death, is not however, 
contrary to the command of God, for that command is to be understood as 
applying onlv m the case when the tares cannot be destroyed, without de 
stroying the wheat at the same time, as has been said m the preceding ques- 
tion, art. 8, argument i, when we treated of heretics m common with in- 
fidels* 

As can be appreaaled, logic pro\ides the forms by means of which one 
can think in an orderly fashion The assumption underlying it is that a person 
can reduce any problem to a standardized form, go through the indicated 
logical steps and emerge with the right answer in bis teeth, provided he has 
not fallen into one or more of the errors in reasoning that he in wait for the 
unwary This vuew of things assumes that ‘hematic forms of reasoning can be 

*J n Robmson “TraiuUlions and Rrpnnls from ibc Oricinal Sourcw of Europtan 
l/mirmfy oj \ol III No 6 1905-1909 (34 pp). pp 

I7“i9 b> permission of the Unntnily of Pcnns>l\-ania Press publishers 
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applied to all types of content with equal success. The medieval scholar be- 
lieved that in Aristotle he had found the open-sesame to all wisdom. It 
Is therefore no wonder that other possible subjects were neglected and all ef- 
fort was put upon mastering this form of magic. ^ 

The technique of scholasticism consisted primarily of th^ (^pi^ation. 
Two or more scholars met at an appointed time and argued about a given 
topic, usually before an audience. Often one man challenged another to debate. 
The two pictures in Figures 27 and 2S show disputations. Making allowances 
for differences in costume and for a certain effect of caricature, intentional or 
otherwise, the scenes could be reproduced in almost any university today. 
Scholasticism may be dead, but the arguers are still with us. 



Tig. 27 A Disputation (a) After a 
woodcut from Amoldus de Villa-nova, 

Regimen Santlalis Cologne, 1507. 

The faults of scholasticism as a method of approach became clear as time 
passed. In the first place the data about which the scholars argued were ac- 
j cepted on their face value. No one asked if the beliefs were valid or real. 
Thus one might discuss the exact position of angels in the heavenly system, 
but one did no^consider the more basic question _of whether or not there 
were any angels? Second, scholasUcism tried to settle religious“doctrInr^e 
and for all, on the assumption that religion was static and that all possible 
revelation had already occurred. Since religious beliefs grow and develop with 
fresh insights from one age to another, the assumption that growth stopped at 
any given time is contrary to evidence. Third, the arguments that originally 
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j ■ a? nresented by the leaders soon d^nCTated 

had much vitality and origin y P 

into stereotyped forms of logic in the l^ands of 

newness, leaving only sterile formulas e ^ „T,n,,iH have been of such vital 

„ ... » ""111 tit" 1 1- 

importance during the late i ’ „h to oroblems and uses formal logic 

the controlled eiiperimentasanewappmac^^^^^^^^^^ 

only as a secondary check upon ^ ^ „ old. Up until then, obser- 

perimentation is, however, barely s« hundred years 
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Fic. s8. A Disputation to;. 

.be standard method of arriving at a conclu- 
vation plus logical inference was ^ 

that cut in two directions. It gave the pious ' 

Logic was, however, a swo modern sense of empirical 

Christian a means of proving his ai -^oposition in geometry* — hut it gave 
proof but in the same sense as church much more effectively than 

the heretic a means for attacking church therefore felt that it 

ever before because the weapon w^ outargue and outre.ason the 

must train its defenders so well I defend faith with reason and to 

heretics. This desire to train development of higher education, 

refute doubt was one basic cause for the 
especially at the University of Pans. 
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A ABELARD HIS LIFE AND WORK 

7 Abllard’s Early Ltje AbSlard lived just as the renaissance ol the 
eleventh and tuelfth centuries was developing The period was one ol stir- 
ring and awakening, during which the content of education increased enor- 
mously and intellectual activity was positively hectic Abelard became a part of 
this life and made his contribution to its growth, but he died before it 
reached its height . 

Peter Abelard® is one of the truly tragic figures of history Destiny 
cast him m one dramatic role after another but neglected to give him the 
right temperament for playing them successfully He was by turn an expert 
debater a profound thinker, an inspired lover, a writer of verse, a great 
teacher, and a good theologian, but never a hero His restless and penetrating 
mind his uncompromising truthfulness, his personal vanity, and his willingness 
to offend those who disagreed with him led him time and again into conflict 
with authority and tradition 

When Abelard first crossed the pages of history he was a gay, debonair, 
witty, and insolent young scholar Forty years later he was a prematurely old 
man, a condemned heretic hemmed m by enemies, a brokenhearted lover who 
had been separated for years from his wife .In between these two periods 
lies one of the most exciting lives in the history of education One can 
hardly call Abelard an entirely admirable person, but there is certainly nothing 
boring about him 

Abelard was the oldest son of a provincial nobleman At an early age he 
resigned the family property m favor of his younger brother and devoted 
himself to the life of a scholar When he was about eighteen he set out as a 
wandering student, going from one teacher to another as his interests led him 
In the course of time they led him to the cathedral school of Notre Dame* 
in Pans Here the master, William of Champeaux,* was outstanding in dialec- 
tics Abelard’s special field With youthful exuberance and intolerance of an 
older person s ideas, Abelard deliberately bedeviled his teacher by outarguing 
and outmaneuvering him Other students crowded into class to watch their fel- 
low plague the professor Day after day the tournament of wits went on until 
Abelard finally drove the other into a logical comer from which he could not 
escape In Abelard’s own, far-from modest words 


‘Thu ducussion is based upon the following references G Compayre, Abilard and the 
Ongin and Early History oj Umvernttes Charles Scnbner s Sons 1893 315 pp FTC 
Hearnshaw (editor), The Social and Poblical Ideas of Some Great Medieval 'Thinkers, 
G C Harrap and Company, 1923. 233 PP . R B Lloyd, The Stricken Lute Peter Davies, 
Ltd,i932.22xp J McCabe, P PutnamsSons 1901, 402 pp , Charles 

de Remusat, Abilard, Paru, 184S, J C Sikes Peter Abilard, Cambndge Univenity Press 
193?, J82 pp 
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Then, I, returning to him . . , cxintrived by the clearest chain of argu- 
ment to make him alter, nay, to shatter his former opinion with regard to 
universals*. . , . He now so corrected this opinion that thereafter he pro- 
claimed the thing to be the same not essentially but indiscriminately. And 
inasmuch as this has always been the main question among dialecticians con- 
cerning universals . . . after he had corrected and then perforce abandoned 
his opinion, with such neglect did his instruction fall that he was scarcely ad- 
mitted to be a teacher of dialectic at all ® 



Fic jg Peter Abelard From S G WilJiams, History 0} Medieval Education, p Sx 
Courtesy of Bardeen’s, Inc, publishers 

Having temporarily put his adversary to rout, Abelard began teaching at 
other schools near or in Paris and promptly stole most of his former teacher’s 
students, thus making an implacable enemy The rival schools \\ ent on for some 
time, with the two masters thundering at each other and being most unpleasant 
and competitive In a singularly loud-mouthed age Abelard was undoubtedly 
the loudest of the lot Challenges to debate flew back and forth between the 
schools William fought hard, but the end was a foregone conclusion, daily 
Abelard gained the students that his of^onent lost. Abelard clearly enjoyed 

‘Quoted in Llo>d, op Cit,p 40 The (Quotations from The Stricken Lute are reprinted 
perrausion of Peter Da\ics, Ltd , publishers 
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this fight, which was of his own provoking He had announced publicly that 
he would get the other man’s position away from him, and in the course 
of a few years he did Teachers could not exist without students any better in 
the twelfth century than they can now 

This early episode brings out many of Abelard’s fundamental traits 
was brilliant, he loved debating, he had supreme self confidence, he was will- 
ing to pick a fight, he was reckless, irreverent, impudent, and clever In 
addition, nature had endowed him with good looks, a buoyant disposition, 
and a magnetic charm His contemporaries describe him as being intense, 
lively, and dashing, with great beauty of face and expression, a flexible and 
melodious voice, and a vibrant gaiety of manner Something of his intrepid 
courage and his militancy comes through m his writings, but the other traits 
that contributed so much to his popularity died with him The portrait of him 
in Figure 29 shows a somewhat effeminate looking but handsome young man 
After his success in dethroning his opponent and taking his place as a 
teacher in the cathedral school, Abelard became the idol of Pans Everywhere 
he went, people, especially women, followed him or ran to the windows 
merely to see him pass by Students crowded into his classes For the first time 
in the history of the world, students came, not by dozens but by thousands 
Everyone connected with the intellectual life of Pans at this period tells the 
same story, his students by their hero worship and his foes by their jealous 
rage Into Abelard’s classes came the young and the old from all parts of 
Europe There were so many that the rooms of the school could not hold 
them Many were in abject poverty, but they managed somehow to beg, 
gamble, steal, or borrow the money needed for their fees The University of 
Pans was not organized until after Abelards deeth but it was his teaching 
which first drew so many students to Pans that a university was possible 

Like most teachers who are dear to the hearts of students, Abelard col- 
lected an assortment of nicknames A few of them were “Goliath,”* “Levia- 
than,”* “Wizard,” “Rhinoceros,” “Smiler,” “Friend of the Devil,” “Giant,” 
“Titan, * Prometheus ’* “Dragon,” “Serpent,” and “Hydra ”* Perhaps the 
most frequently used and most descriptive was “Rhinoceros Indomitus,” based 
presumably upon his habit of metaphorically lowering his head and charging at 
the most powerful opponents with devastating effect 

z^bilard and Hiloise* On_U^rest oUhis wave^of popularity_Abelard 
meT'aM fell in love with HeIoise\The scholar suddenly turned poet and wrote 
such charming love songs that soon all Pans wa^chanting her name Even 
his teaching was forgotten {Sometimes he cut his classesTandat'otherThe was 
obviously unprepared, he tontinnally vrent about m a fog quite indifferent to 
his career Before long Abelard’s charm had stirred m Heloise one of the mr-" 
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faithful devotions in the annals of history. Thus began an immortal love story, 
which ended centuries later in P^re Lachaise* cemetery in Paris, where the 
ashes of the two lovers now lie mixed in a single grave. For a while the two 
young people kept their affair a secret, but soon it came to the ears of the girl’s 
uncle — an abnormal person, who was probably in love with his niece himself. 
The ensuing difficulties would take loo long to relate, but eventually Aboard 
married Helo'ise in secret, sent her temporarily to a convent for protection from 
her uncle, and returned to Paris himself to go on with his work. 

Until this time Abelard had had everything his own way. He had been 
successful in the long battle with his first rival, he had developed his talent 
for teaching until he was the center of admiring crowds of students, and he 
had married the one woman he loved. Along the path to this pinnacle of 
success and happiness he had, however, made many a bitter and revengeful 
enemy. Little as he realized it at the time, he had sown the wind — and he 
was soon to reap the whirlwind. Thus far, only the strong points of his 
character were in evidence. His youth, his personal charm, his flashing wit, 
and his phenomenal success had concealed even from himself the essential 
weaknesses of personality that were to be brought out by adversity. 

The first and most shattering blow came from the jealous uncle. This 
uncle hired some assassins who crept into Abelard's room one night, bound 
him, and emasculated him. By this violent and bloody deed the uncle in- 
tended to separate the two lovers. It is an indication of Abelard’s great hold 
upon the hearts and imaginations of his contemporaries that, while he still lay 
critically sick from the brutal and unskillful surgery, the people in Paris 
vofuntarffy hunted down the assassins and mfficted the same punishment upon 
them. 

To this first and horrible calamity Abelard made a highly characteristic 
response. He was proud and vain, sensitive to every slur and innuendo, and 
fearful of those who might ridicule him. In this first emergency of his life 
he worked himself into what was essentially a state of hysteria. Although 
Abelard could and did go out of his way to challenge other people intel- 
lectually, he wanted to select the nature and place of the quarrel. He was 
bold and reckless as long as things went to suit him, but when a crisis was 
forced upon him from without, when he was faced with trouble he had not 
intentionally precipitated, when life ground him between the upper and the 
nether millstone, he showed a w’eakness of purpose, an inability to make up 
his mind, a deep agitation, and a marked tendency to explode emotionally. In 
American parlance he could not “bit in the pinches.” Strain has different ef- 
fects upon different people. Some are organized by it and are never so 
cool and clearheaded as in an emergency; these people are called heroes. 
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Others are thrown into a state of disorganization by a crisis and cannot think 
clearly, although they can still feel intensely If the pressure is sufficient, they 
go to pieces, these people are called weaklings Probably neither term is 
wholly deserved Abelard, for all his ability and charm, belonged to the latter 
class 

Worn out from the physical suffering of his injury, appalled at the 
thought of what effects the situation might have upon his career, furious at 
the man who had caused the calamity, apprehensive of the probable attitude 
toward him on the part of his students and friends, and bewildered by this 
abrupt cancellation of his marnage, he did a somewhat inexcusable thing He 
forced his young wife to become a nun so that he might be sure she would 
never marry again He knew his Heloise Tf she were a nun, she would never 
break her vows and no other man could ever possess her Heloise also knew 
herself She knew her capacity for devotion, was perfectly sure she would 
never love another, and was badly hurt by his obvious lack of trust m her 
Nevertheless she saw that only by taking the veil could she help or comfort 
him Although she had no desire to lead a conventual* life and although she 
clearly foresaw the terrible strain such an existence would be to her, she 
quietly and resolutely did as he wished Against the advice of all her friends 
she shut out the remembrance of her husband and her infant son On the 
appointed day she went to the church her family pleading with her up till 
the last moment, and advanced to the altar There she stood for a moment 
before placing the veil upon her head and — instead of saying the usual prayer 
of thanksgiving to God— she recited a verse from the Latin poet Lucan * 

O spouse most great, 

O thou whose bed my merit could 
not sharel How hath an evil for- 
tune worked this wrong on thy 
Dear head? Why hapless did I 
Wed if this the fruit that my 
Affection bore? Behold the pen 
alty I now embrace for thy sweet 
Sake I 

Then the convent doors closed upon the one person who if she had had a 
chance, might have guided Abelard through the dangers that were soon 
to beset him Twenty years later Heloise wrote to Abelard 


At thy command I would change, not merely my costume, but my very 
soul, so entirely art thou the sole possessor of my body and my spirit Neve- 


’Quoted in McCabe op cil, p 141 The quoUtions from Peter Abilard 
permission of G P Putnam’s Sons publishen 
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God IS my witness, never have I sought anything in thee but thyself, I have 
sought thee, not thy gifts I have not looked to the marriage bond or dowry, 
1 ha^e not even yearned to satisfy my own will and pleasure, but thine, as 
thou well knowest The name of wife may be the holier and more approved, 
but the name of friend — nay, mistress, or concubine, if thou wilt suffer it — 
has always been the sweeter to me For in thus humbling myself for thee, I 
should win greater favor from thee, and do less injury to thy greatness This 
thou hast thyself not wholly forgotten, m the aforesaid letter thou hast writ- 
ten for the consolation of a friend Therein also thou hast related some of 
the arguments with which I essayed to turn thee from the thought of our 
unhappy wedlock, though thou hast omitted many m which I set forth the ad 
vantage of love over matrimony, freedom over bondage God is my witness 
that if Augustus, the emperor of the whole world, were to honour me with 
the thought of wedlock, and yield the empire of the universe, I should deem 
It more precious and honourable to be thy mistress than to be the queen of a 
Caesar ® 

It was not religious fervor that drew me to the rigour of the con 
ventual life, but thy command How fruitlessly have I obeyed, if this gives 
me no title to thy gratitude* When thou didst hasten to dedicate 
thyself to God, I followed thee — nay, I went before thee For, as if mindful 
of the looking back of Lot’s wife, thou didst devote me to God before thyself, 
by the sacred habit and vows of the monastery Indeed, it was in this sole 
circumstance that I had the sorrow and the shame of noting thy lack of con- 
fidence m me God knows that I should not have hesitated a moment to go be 
fore or to follow thee to the very gates of hell, hadst thou commanded it My 
soul was not my own but thine In earlier days, when thou didst seek 
worldly pleasure with me, thy letters were frequent enough, thy songs put the 
name of Heloise on every lip Every street, every bouse in the city, echoed 
with my name How juster would it be to lead me now to God than thou then 
didst to pleasure* Think then, I beseech thee, how much thou owest me With 
this brief conclusion I terminate my long letter Farewell, beloved 

It is unfortunate that with all his other talents Abelard could not have had a 
small share of his wife’s loyalty and courage 

-Vc j Abilard as a Mo nk W ith Heloise safely dedicated to God, Abelard 
himsetrinfer^d'a monastery^ with the inj^ntion of devoting his great gifts to 
the study and teaching of theology Almost at once, however, he was in diffi 
culty He did not like the monastic life, he did not approve of the brethren, 
and he detested the hypocrisy and venality* of many churchmen about him 
It is doubtful if he could have adapted himself to monastery life at any 
time, but the change in his character as the result of his misfortunes made 
him even less adaptable than before Abelard was never one to hold his 
tongue, and with his new resentment against life he was all too willing to 

* tb>J p s$s second excerpt is from p »jo Set The Lore Lellers o} Abfi^rd end 
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criticize literally anyone or anything that did not suit him He lashed out at 
his brethren and— as it he did not already have more enemies than he 
needed— made some more Finally, to get nd of his nagging criticism, his 
superiors gave him a small school away from the monastery where he could, 
withm limits, be independent As soon as word got around that Abelard was 
again teaching, the students flocked to him in hordes, leaving Fans behind and 
trudging out into the country where he could be found For a second time 
the magic of h\s teaching asacmbled a vaultitwfe tt was not long before this 
success stimulated the implacable hatred of those whom he had hghtheartedly 
insulted m the days of his youth and strength They complained that 
Abelard was trading upon his recent notoriety, that he was guilty of unprofes- 
sional conduct that to set up a school m opposition to theirs was not consonant 
With his newly taken vows to follow the professed life of religion, that he 
was a monk now, not a master, that his proper place was withm the confines 
of his monastery In order to discredit Abelard with his students and to re 
duce his popularity in general, his enemies looked about for grounds on which 
he might be silenced After some vague diarges that he was teaching the 
classics to the detriment of the church fathers, and that he was teaching with 
out a ‘ licence from his bishop, they brought forth the really serious accusa 
tion of heresy 

In order to understand the grounds for this charge it is necessary to 
exarnffte-^iefiy Abelard’s writings to date His earliest production seems to 
have been a ^utported conversation between a philosopher, a Jew, and a Chris- 
tian In It Abe^^d comes to the impious conclusion that Christianity is the 
best religion Wteuse it is closer to the “natural law” than the others Its 
superiority lay, therefore, m its clearer formulation of the law of life, not 
m the sanctity of its tradition His second publication was the most famous 
of his works his Stc et on^ Abelard’s object in this book was evidently to __ 
provide the redder with such overwhelming evidence of the fallibility of the 
church fathers as to shatter the reader’s illusions about them and his blind 
allegiance to tradition For this purpose he first collected some eighteen hun 
dred quotations from the church fathers Then he listed 158 fundamental 
quesUons about church doctrine, such as Is God one or three? Is God the 
author of evil, or no? Has God free will, or no? Was or was not Christ part 
man and part God? Is God all powerful, or no? Is God a substance, or no? 
Was Adam saved, or no? Should faith be based on reason? Is it worse to sin 
openly than secretly? Are the flesh and blood of Christ in very truth and 
essence present m the sacrament of the altar, or no? Finally, he grouped his 
quotations to show the range of answers to each question For instance, first 
* Yti No 
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^ould come an answer quoted perhaps from Augustine and immediately fol 
lowing an exactly contradictory answer from some other church father, pos- 
sibly Jerome, Chrysostom, or Ambrose Three samples appear below 

Whether God is one person, or no 

a And therefore there are not three Gods but one 
b There is one god, but he is not a single one 
c But there are three persons, coeternal and coequal 
d The Father is the Father, the Son is the Son, together they r^ork 
eternally and never cease to be 

e Therefore we believe in the father, the son and the holy ghost These 
are eternal and unchangeable God is one substance, but an eternal 
trinity 

f The Father is a person, the Son is a person and the Holy Ghost is a 
person, Father, Sor, and Holy Ghost are therefore not one person 
but three 

g Three persons but not three gods 

h "What are these three? Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, not three gods, 
not three powers, not three creators 

Whether Adam was buried m Calvary, or no 

a In Golgotha, where the grave of Adam is, Christ raised up that mor 
tal man in his own cross 

b Whence this place m which the Lord was crucified was called Cal 
vary in order that the second Adam might wash away 
the sms of the first Adam 

c The three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and Adam are 
thought to be buned in the place of Calvary, which was formerly 
Hebron, a city of the Philistines 

d In the country of Hebron there is a double sepulcre, in the inner 
part of which Adam is buned and m the outer part, Abraham 

Whether one can resist God’s power, or no 

a Who may stand in thy sight when thou art angry? (Ps 76 7) 
b For who bath resisted thy will? (Rom 9 19) 

c O Thou that savest by thy ngbt hand them which put their trust m 
Thee’ (Ps 17 7) 

d Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost, just as your fathers did before 
you (Acts 7 51) 

e But Jesus said unto them, A prophet is not without honor but in his 
own country And He could do no mighty work and He 
marvelled because of their unbelief (Mark 6 4-6)*^ 

”To the Protestant mind at least, these statements are contradictor> Also apparently to 
Abflard 5 

‘Translated from Peln Abaclardi Sic et Aon Alarburp Cattorum Sumptibus ct TVpts 
Libranae Academiae Elwertianae 1851 (444 P? ) PP *39 87 
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In the last example, all statements were taken from the Bible The above 
excerpts are all short, but m some cases the quotations cover several pages 
It would be difficult to imagine more damning evidence to show that author 
ity and tradition cannot be regarded as infallible * 

Abdlard saw that no one could teach the world to think until the minds 
of men were free from the shackles of tradition Scholars were not willing 
to speculate, they quoted authorities, in the exact manner of the good 
Alcum With his Stc et Non Abelard was trying to shatter this excessive de- 
pendence upon the saints and church fathers by making a glaring example of 
their human fallibility These first two books show the vigor and unconven 
tionality of his mind Either of them contained matter that was heretical, but 
actually there had been no trouble up to that time, partly because the books 
were not widely disseminated and partly because their author was far too 
popular to be attacked openly 

His third book was of a strictly theological character and concerned the 
nature of the Trinity * Even today, any book on this topic is likely to pre- 
cipitate an argument, m the twelfth century the subject was dynamite 
There is no reason to suppose that Abelard produced the book in any but 
the most reverent spirit, for he had been greatly subdued by his misfortunes 
and was trying honestly to dedicate his genius to the furtherance of Christian 
ity, but his earlier reputation for arrogance and his earlier antagonisms 
weighed the scales against him and he was tried for heresy At first he was 
not too greatly concerned because he assumed, with a return of his old self- 
confidence, that he would be given a chance to defend himself, would of 
course come off the victor in the ensuing debate, and would emerge the same 
popular idol he had always been His opponents evidently had very similar 
notions about the matter, for they first incited the local townpeople to stone 
him upon his arrival — before he had a chance to win them over by his charm 
and then prevented him from saying a word in his own defense Actually 
the council could find nothing that was clearly heretical in the book, and the 
matter dragged on until the members felt they would lose face if they simply 
acquitted him In the end they did not really condemn him, but they 
forced him to burn his book publidy on the grounds that he had published 
it mthout authorization from hi® bishop' In addition to this humiliation, he 
was consigned to a monastery that served as a penitentiary for rebellious' 
monks In short, although Abelard was not legally convicted of ^sy, he 
was treated as if he had been At the monastery further indignities were 
heaped upon him by one of his earlier enemies, who had immediate charge of' 
disapline Of Abelard this man wrote “The rhinoceros was cowed and became 
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very quiet, more patient under discipline, and of a ^ner and tes raving 
mmd ” '= In simple English, Abelard was beaten until he was docile 

The imprisonment did not last long because throughout France there a^^ 

ll's?orL?tl!e^X“n^^ 

posed to J" 

teresting bit of truth, he told his , j j v m trouble The other 

of evidence to a '^-'““J^^citmg aspersions upon their patron 

monhs mobbed and nearly kille ^ J abbot-an old 

Zelrs together and persuaded them to 

enemy of Abelard s-^lleu me 

vote that Abelard be handed o Abelard’s 

injustice was too are monastery His plight was now 

patience gave out, and he ran . fugitive from royal 

serious, for he was not only an escaped 

justice After many weeks of h^‘"8 ® ^ unique 

with the authorities, he, the abbot, and *e king h 

arrangement Abelard was to ecom . removing himself from 

r ” ‘■.r:: r.”ss si * -- 

human intercourse By this tim ..^en recanted his state 

from injustice In an effort "> aPP' ^ ^ between more per 

ment about the bumbly saying he was mistaken ’= 

secution or a recantation, he w difficulty Abelard entered 

^Toderrclentm^^^^^^^ m him In a lovely 
mto the only years of even mo another hermit to live a holy and 

valley m Champagne* he settled 

quiet life Presumably, he had ha ^j^ancement of knowledge and the 

time he had tried to use his mind o oersecuted To be sure, the 

glory of God he had been m his youth, 

ringleaders vtere all people over w 

“McCabe op at p 189 brethren were wrong Subsequent research has 

“As a matter of fact, both he and the bmnren 
shown that the patron saint was someone else al ogetb 
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but this fact did not make the situaUon easier to bear For a while all went 
well in the woodland retreat, but soon he had to do something to earn his 
daily bread There was only one thing he knew how to do— he could teach 
At first he gave lessons to pupils from a near by town, but presently the num 
bcr of pupils increased and word began to circulate that Abelard was teaching 
again For a third time those who hated him watched the miracle of student 
devotion repeat itself Out into the country and into the open fields, where 
there was not even a roof to shelter them, trudged the students As one author- 
ity on Abelard says 

Week by week the paths that led into the valley by the Arduzon dis- 
charged their hundreds of pilgrims The rough justice of nature offered no 
advantage to wealth Rich and poor, noble and peasant, young and old, they 
raised their mud cabins or their moss covered earth works, each with his own 
hands Hundreds of these rude dwellings dotted the meadow and sheltered in 
the wood A bundle of straw was the only bed to be found in them Their 
tables were primitue mounds of fresh turf, the only food a kind of coarse 
peasant bread with roots and herbs, and a draught of sweet water from the 
river The meats and wines and pretty maids and soft beds of the cities were 
left far away over the hills For the great magician had extended his wand 
once more and the fascination of his lectures was as irresistible as ever 

The students settled down upon him like a cloud of locusts, built him 
an oratory for his lectures, and by their youth and gaiety raised his spirits to 
something approaching their old level It was a curious, isolated colony held 
together by the personality of one genius Abelard lectured, the students 
spent part of their time listening and part in doing the necessary work, in the 
evening they gathered around a huge fire and sang This happy state of affairs 
did not long endure however Just as Abelard was reviving under the adora 
tion of his students the critiasms against him began again The more popular 
he was, the more jealous were his enemies He would willingly have lived 
out his days in the quiet valley with only youth for company, but he had 
learned to fear the power of his persecutors Not only did lesser men 
criticize and annoy him — them he could have managed — but his popularity 
with young people and independence of mind had incurred the wrath of the 
greatest heretic hunter of the century, Bernard of Clairvaux,* a thoroughly 
pious fanatic who was a power throughout Europe Bernard had a good mind, 
but it was as bound by tradition as Abelard s was free 

Bernard and Abelard were natural opponents For one thing, the former 
was a leading exponent of the popular doctrine that ‘ faith precedes reason” , 
that is, in matters of religion, one should put aside all reason and simply 


'‘McCabe op cit , p 141 
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have faith This attitude was summed up in the simple statement ‘T believe 
therefore I know ” To reason about divine matters was irreverent and blasphe^ 
mous, and to seek objective proof of any kind was rank heresy In this atti 
tude Bernard was typically medieval For instance, the medieval mind argued 
that since the smaller aln ays came from the larger, therefore the rivers came 
from the ocean, the obvious fact that the rivers flowed into the ocean made 
no difference whatever The idea o f finding o bjective_proof for anything 
was thus c ompletely fo reign to medieval thought Abelard could not turn his 
logic on and off as if it were water in a faucet, nor could he believe what 
did not make sense He therefore taught his students to believe only what 
they could verify Abelard’s notion that a human being should scrutinize 
religious dogmas to see if they made sense was to many people both revolting 
and shocking His attitude is summed up in two famous aphorisms * 

By doubtmg, we are led to inquire, by mquinng, we perceive the truth 

A doctrine is not to be believed because God has said it, but because we 
are convinced by reason that it is so 

These remarks were clearly heretical — in fact, to some people today they still 
are — and they had the further charactenstic of being so sucanctly phrased 
that no one hearing them would be likely to forget them Because Abelard 
^as actually as reverent as he was independent, he could see only service to 
Christianity in checking its doctrines against his reason and in eliminating 
those that were demonstrably fallacious, nor could Abelard agree with some 
medieval scholars that all secular learning was evil and all religious learning 
good, regardless of its nature Xn fiis own words 

No scientific reading is improper for any religious person No one 
can call any saence evil, though it be itself concerned with evil, which an up 
nght man requires Guilt consists not in the knowledge of a sm, but m its 
commission For if any knowledge were sinful, then were it sinful to knoi\ 
anj thing So then God, who knowcth all things, could not be held guiltless of 
sm For in Him alone is the fulness of all knowledge, who^e gift all knowl 
edge IS 

These modern senUments are so unrcpresentatue of the twelfth century that 
one can easily behev e they were held to be heretical 

As the ■weeks went b> ind Abelard continued to teach what he knew 
would be regarded as heres>, e\en though he taught in a spirit of complete 

“The Latin is more condensed than the Enplish translation 

** Quoted In L 1 o>d, op at ,p 97 For a modem appraisal of Abelard as a Christian philos 
epher and thtolojtua see J IL McCallum AbHard's Christian Theology, The Macmillan 
Company, J549 
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de\otion to the church he became more and more uneasy He had almost 
decided to leave France and take shellCT^m^Spam when he ^ 

from a distant abbey to become the abbot The net was closing in on him once 
more and he lacked the courage to face another persecution, so he again ran 
2\\ ij this time by accepting the ofier before he had adequately investigated 
the situation 

The abbej was distant from Bernard of Clairvaux, but it had no other 
advantages The monks were a wild lot who had no intention whatever of 
leading religious liv es Thej had wives or mistresses, they drank to excess, and 
they resented violentlj the slightest discipline In fact the whole association 
between them and Abelard was undoubtedly based upon a misundertanding 
Abelard thought he would find peace and safety m the remote abbey and the 
monks — who had evidently heard of Abelard as a freethinker a man of the 
world and a troubadour — thought they were choosing a sophisticate who would 
let them do as they pleased and would be useful m helping them in the dual 
task of fleecing the peasants and of preventing the local noblemen from fleec 
mg them first To their surprise and indignation, this supposed worldling 
wanted them to live moral lives! When they recovered from their stunned 
bewilderment the> harassed him threatened him and in the end tried to kill 
him 

At about the middle of this period Abelard heard that the nuns in the 
convent to which H^loise had gone had been ejected from their house 
through some political hocus pocus He was deeply concerned about her, 
•ought her out and made over to her and a few nuns who had followed her the 
ownership of the ontorj that his students had built for him From time to 
time he visited her there, alwa>s remaining distant and impersonal but always 
helping her insofar as the affairs of the convent were concerned Either his 
love for her had reallj died leaving only a sense of responsibility, or he used 
his distant manner as a defense against the possible arousal of an emotion 
forbidden to both of them or he feared the calumny and gossip that would 
mevatably be arouved if he showed the slightest personal interest in her f 
S The Last \ears Eventually Abelard was forced to flee for his life 
from his own monks For three years he was in hiding During this time he 
wrote his aulobiographv-r/ic II, story of My Misfortunes « One can under 
stand why it Is such a gloomy book A copy of it came m the course of time, 
to lUloise who was moved to a frenzy of despair at the ignominies that 
had been heaped upon the man for whom she had sacrificed herself and at 
her own helplessness to relieve his situation She wrote him, and there fol 

'Tettr AbiUrd Th tUsit>n cl My MalMunri (Iranshtfd by II A Th A. 

tlo)-a 191: s6 rp 
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lowed the correspondence that makes up the Love Letters of Abilard and 
Hiloise Hers are utterly devoted, with a passion that her years m the convent 
had not suppressed Hi« are restrained and formal, except for one or two pas 
sages in which his control apparently slipped Indeed, it seems as if he almost 
knew he was writing bathos, for his letters have an affectation and artificiality 
that are quite unlike his usually clear style Here and there one catches a 
glimpse of real feeling in his request that after his death his body be sent to 
his wife for burial, in his effort to make her position secure, in his willingness 
to do anything that would not be misconstrued by his many critics, and in his 
poems, which again appeared for the first time since his youth Of these the 
one below is suggestive 


Low in thy grave with thee 
Happy to he 

Since there’s no greater thing left Love to do 
And to live after thee 
Is but to die, 

For with but half a soul what can Life do? 

To share thy victory, 

Or else thy grave, 

Either to rescue thee, or with thee he 
Ending that life for thee, 

That thou didst save 

So death that sundereth might bring more nigh 

Peace, O my stricken lute 
Thy strings are sleeping 
Would that my heart could still 
Its bitter weepingl 

In this poem Abelard was supposedly writing a lament for David’s son 
Absalom, but one Vkonders if he was not lamenting his own loss of H^loTsc 
At her request he wrote also a number of hymns for her nuns to sing Amonj 
them was the familiar 


Oh ^\hal the joy and the glory must be 
Those endless Sabbaths the blessed ones see, 
Croons for the \3l)ant, for ^^eary ones rest, 
God IS in all and m all c\er blest 

excerpts on page are from these letters 
*lJoyd op ol.p 153 
^ ibid 
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Perhaps the most beautiful of them all ttas the simple metrical adaptation of 
certain verses from the Bible, such as 


Est in Rama 
Vox audita 
Rachel flentis 
Super natos 
Interfectos 
Eiulantis 


Lacerata 
lacent membra 
Parvulorum 
Et tarn lacte 
Quan cruore 
Rigant humum 


When Abelard came out of his hiding he returned to Pans, where he 
again began to teach The inevitable happened students flocked to him m 
droves His many calamities had evidently not robbed him of hts ability to 
attract the young In this particular group of students were many youths who 
later became famous John of Salisbury,* Arnold of Brescia,* Gilbert de la 
Porree * and many others who were to be the bishops and theologians of the 
next generation In the course of his life Abelard was the teacher of one 
future pope nineteen cardinals, and more than fifty bishops and archbishops 
With his scholars Abelard was not long left m peace, for he was now a 
marked man Everything he said was noted and reported At all times Bernard 
of Clairvaux was watching him and waiting only for a chance to pounce 
During these last years Abelard had rewritten, with what he thought were 
sufficient changes to make it orthodox,* the treatise that he had been forced 
to burn at his trial for heresy His judgment on what was orthodox turned 
out to have been singularly bad In the revised form the material was still a 
rationalistic exposition of church dogma By publishing it he gave Bernard the 
rope with which to hang him 

By this time it was clear enough to Abelard that another crisis was ap 
proachmg He knew the machinery of church politics, and he knew Bernard 
He fully realized that he had no chance of an acquittal in the trial which 
was probably coming if he let Bernard proceed along the somewhat devious 
lines that gentleman would prefer Bernard was, however, no debater and 
would have little chance against the best dialectician of the age, provided the 
two ever engaged in a verbal contest Remembering his former trial, during 
which he had not been allowed to speak a word, Abelard deaded upon a 
bold and shrewd move He challengecl B«*rna'-d to a debate on the con 
troversial points of the book The situation did not appeal tc Be’-nard m the 
least In fact, he was so uncertain of the outcome that he “packed ’ tre jury 
which was to hear the arguments It is an unwilling testimony to the charm of 


“ Ibid p ISS In English the verses are ‘ In Rama was there a voice heard lamentation 
and weeping and great mournirs, RaAd weeping for her children, and would not be 
comforted because they were not " 
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Abelard’s person and the cogency of his arguments that Bernard should 
shrink nervously from an oral encounter and should resort to measures that 
would have been branded dishonorable in any other man It is probable that 
Abelard had again dreamed of a real debate, a fair trial, and an eventual 
acquittal, for he knew he could not be oeaten in argument In facl,-jt_is re 
port ed that he entere d the ca thedral with a smile and a buoyant step , but a 
moment later, when he cam e into the room where the trial was to take place 
and looked about him, he was stunned In the assemblage before which he 
waslo" present his^c^ jvas every important enemy he had ever made In the 
entire gathering he saw only one man who might conceivably give an impartial 
judgment As Bernard began his opening remarks Abelard interrupted with 
the kind of hysterical outburst that was typical of him in moments of crisis 
and announced, "I will not be judged like a common criminal I appeal 
to Rome ” With these words he marched out of the room This action left 
Bernard in full control, and the next day he was able to send to the pope a 
lormal notice of Abelard’s conviction as a heretic He then began a course o 
letter writing to everyone in authority, giving his views on the situation and 
urging speed m the punishment of the offender By such means he succeeded 
>n bringing about Abelard’s condemnation and excommunication in t e recor 
tme of seven weeks , . 

in the meantime Abelard had been making his way slow y sou 
toward Italy He was old, very tired, and thoroughly disillusioned He ha 
■loiie his best to be reverent, and the world had condemned him At tnis 
time he wrote a letter to Heloise, to justify in her eyes the purity o is ai 
t’art of It appears below 


My sister Heloise, once dear to me in the world an certain 

rist logic has brought the enmity of men upon me or . ^ ^ 

Wrverse calumniators whose wisdom leads to perdition a y 
“"lence m log.c but fad egregiously in the 

I *^"5 my ability they would deny me the purity o " j not 

, »W not rank as a philosopher if it implied any error i 
me If It kept me 4 ay from Christ For no o‘h"^is^g.ve 

ti.c,”^''' heaven m which I may find salvation I adore 

'®t hand of the Father == 

at u,’"' ““rse of his journey toward Rome, Abelard stopped o ^ 

monastery of Cluny » Here he learned from the abbot 

tr' sapped the last ounce of vitality and ^ 

tared what happened to him The abbot of Cluny saw that Abelar 

^trCabe of at p 36! 
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was not much longer for this world, and he wanted the harassed man to end 
his days m peace He therefore arranged for a meeting between Bernard and 
Abelard and for a temporary appeasement of the former, enough to keep hini 
from serving the sentence of excommunication until after Abelard was beyon 
being hurt by it There wa^ no fight left in Abelard, he went meekly through 
the necessary forms of apology and retraction, and then retired to Cluny, 
where he lived in numbed rectitude until he fell sick and died^^ as much 
because he did not want to live as from disease 

After his death his body was sent, as he had requested, to his wife for 
burial She not only erected a monument to him, but obtained from the pope a 
revocation of the excommunication and affixed it to his grave, so that all who 
came there might know that Abelard had been no heretic There is a legend 
that when she died twenty years later and her body was put into the same 
grave, the arms of her beloved opened to receive her 

6 Abelard the Teacher It is not, however, with Abelard the lover that 
the present chapter deals, but with Abelard the teacher Like most teachers, he 
did not write about education, nor did he leave any account of his methodol 
ogy It IS a fair guess that he thought his teaching skill the natural result of his 
position as the best educated and most intelligent man of his generation, his 
own estimate of himself A more dispassionate judgment would admit his 
brilliancy but question the depth and breadth of his education In any case, 
ability to teach is not an inevitable outgrowth of either intelligence or schol 
arship One must therefore discard what Abelard said about himself and rely 
upon the scattered references made by his students 

The secret of Abelard’s success as a teacher seems from all accounts to he 
in six elements of teaching skill or personality In the first place he was 
facile, spontaneous, and gay Most teachers of his day, and perhaps of any 
day, were solemn dignified and ponderous, they lectured reverently upon 
serious topics Abelard s general impudence was a great and welcome contrast 
Not many medieval classrooms rang with merriment, but Abelard s scholars 
actually laughed in class One sees today much the same kind of fascination 
for the student mind m the occasional professor who addresses adolescents in 
their own language — slang and catch phrases included — draws examples from 
campus life to illustrate his theories and jokes pleasantly about important 
matters Such teachers are just as much of a trial to the serious minded among 
their colleagues as Abelard was to his 

A second element m his teadung success was his skill m using ideas from 
one field to prove points in another Thus he would quote Ovid to illuminate 
the inner meaning of a Biblical quotation, or show the relation of the Song of 
" Actually not at Cluny but anc her estab^hment owned by the order 
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Songs to the ballads of the troubadours, or apply Aristotelian logic to the 
mystery of the Trinity This kind of approach is always interesting It pro 
duces sudden insights and appreciations that do not come from intensive study 
within a single field Since Aristotle was at the time the very latest thing in 
education, the use of his methods with materials that had come into being 
since his death gave much the same effect as was produced in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century when the biological doctrine of evolution was ap 
plied to various nonbiological fields Thus the teacher of literature m 1890 
who could show the evolution of comic characters in English drama stirred up 
an interest that did not exist in the more conventional analysis of the plays 
Without the developmental angle Abelard’s resourcefulness in relating one 
field to another was as useful as the same trait is to a teacher of today 
In the third place, Abelard was vivid and dramatic His classroom was a 
battlefield Anyone who wanted to challenge him was welcomed, and, if no 
one came voluntarily, Abelard issued reverberating challenges to the masters of 
other schools to come and debate with him If they came, he slaughtered 
them unmercifully, if they did not, he was very merry at their expense His 
students never knew what the day’s work would bring forth, but they were 
sure it would be exciting This pugnacity and general baiting of his enemies 
was the trait that earned for him the nickname of “Rhinoceros Indomitus ” 
Since most people are not especially courageous, they find an outlet for their 
own repressions m the sight of a person who sjmply lowers bis head and 
charges into battle, taking rough handling from his opponents and returning 
still rougher treatment There was nothing delicate about Abelard s method of 
attack He would browbeat, ridicule, and insult those who tried to stand 
against him He was not content with a mere defeat but demanded an utter 
rout Such an attitude may not contribute to a dispassionate search for 
truth but it certainly keeps the class awake The undergraduate of today, hkt 
the student of the twelfth century, also loves a fighter and detests a bore 

A fourth teaching trait was Abelard’s definiteness and assurance He knew 
perfectly well just what he thought about c\erjthing There were no fuzzy 
edges to his mind His opinions were sometimes undoubtedly wrong but be- 
ing in error faded to dent his superb aplomb The aulhoritativcncss that comes 
from a teacher who knows his own mind is alwajs an element m popularity 
Students would nther disagree violently with a professor than find nothing 
in his remarks to which they can react Knowing what the teacher thinks gives 
a student a point of departure from his own cogitations 

In the fifth place, Abtlird s presentation of a subject was clear and log 
lea! He proceeded step b\ step from his beginning to his conclusion, without 
wandering off on bvpaths or becoming confused by complexities His own 
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mind was crystal dear, keen as a razor, and completely logical Alftough Abe 
lard was deeply emotional, his feelings entered h m Such a 

thought processes Throughout his life he went where his logic led ^ 
method of procedure must have been a fascinating novelty in the twelfth cen 
tury-and is still a rarity In contrast to the current tortuous verbiage Abe- 
lard’s clarity of thought and expression must have stood out like a beacon 

Finally, Abelard had a passion for telling people what he knew and for 
shedding upon them what he felt to be a new light He had that dash of the 
missionary, that soupion of the social worker, that touch of the fanatic, that 
nuance of the small town gossip — who knows all, hears all, and tells all that 
go into the psychological make-up of most successful teachers He really 
wanted to leave mankind better off than he found it, and he clearly regarded 
himself as the person best equipped for such a mission A zeal such as he 
showed, even though it is overlaid by a surface flippancy, drives any teacher 
into using whatever abilities he may have — and Abelard had many 

As a summary of Abelard’s life and character, one can hardly do better 
than to quote the following excerpt 


One IS tempted at times to speculate on the probable development of 
Abelard’s thoughts if that great shadow had not fallen on his life at so early 
a period There are two Abelards The older theologian, who is ever watchful 
to arrest his thoughts when they approach clear, fundamental dogmas, is not 
the natural development of the free thinking author of the et Non With 
the conversion to the ascetic ideal had come a greater awe m approaching 
truths which were implicitly accepted as divine Yet we may well doubt if 
Abelard would ever have advanced much beyond his actual limits Starting 
from the world of ideas in which he lived, he would have needed an excep- 
tional strength to proceed to any very defiant and revolutionary conclusions 
He was not the stuff of martyrs, of Scotus Engena* of Arnold of Bresaa He 
had no particle of the political ability of Luther * But such as he is, gifted 
with a penetrating mind, and led by a humanist ideal that touched few of 
his contemporaries, pathetically irresolute, and failing because the fates had 
made him the hero of a great drama and ironically denied him the hero’s 
strength, he deserves at least to be drawn forth from the too deep shadow of a 
crude and unsympathetic tradition 


Abelard was one of the world’s great teachers He was the first to gather 
together thousands of students, and as such, in spite of his personal defects, 
he should command respect ^ t-C 

Abelard did not found the University of Pans, but his work paved the 
way for its development and his popularity helped draw together the^ hordes 
of students necessary to maintain a university Aboard last taught in Pans in 


‘McCabe, 0^ iU.pp 395-396. 
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1136; tlie university was certainly in existence in 1150, only fourteen years 
later. Abelard was therefore an immediate forerunner of university education. 
There had been, in Greece and in other countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranan, schools of sufficiently advanced character to deserve the name of uni- 
versities, but they did not have the guild* organization that developed in the 
twelfth century. Since the later years of the Roman Empire, however, the 
schools of Europe had been largely elementary in their subject matter. The 
most advanced were no more than secondary schools. The growth of certain 
cathedral schools into universities marked the emergence of higher education 
from the decline brought about by the barbarian invasions. In this emergence 
Abelard has an important part. 

Abelard’s charm and genius for teaching died with him, but his inde- 
pendent spirit, his following of reason to its logical conclusion, and his in- 
sistence upon freedom to think live on, especially in the university which, 
while most certainly not his creation, may be regarded as his posthumous child. 

B. THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY 

In the centuries that had elapsed since the sp read of Christianity, the 
church had f ostered three t y pes gf schopb Jtwo^of which, In cathedral and 
moBAslery, still survived into the last centuries of the Middle Ages. The mon- 
aSrerjrschobls ^st^ primarily for the education of future monks, although 
the schools usually enrolled a few pupils who did not intend to enter the 
brotherhood. If there were enough rooms and enough teachers, the interns and 
externs were taught in separate buildings by different people. In general, how- 
ever, the training in these schools was more professional than cultural. The 
cathedral schools differed somewhat in this respect. Cathedrals were built in 
cities, whereas monasteries — being places of refuge from the excitement of life 
— ^were erected far out in the country. Within the cities the majority of the 
pupils wanted a liberal education rather than a technical training for the priest- 
hood. The curriculum of the cathedral schools was therefore more or less mod- 
ified to meet the needs of these pupils. 

In the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries the Mont Ste Genevieve* 
in Paris was covered with schools, most of which were independent of control 
by either church or state. A master who wanted to teach simply hung out his 
shingle and waited for patronage. Students went from one school to another as 
this or that master attracted them. The work in most of these schools cen- 
tered upon dialectic. 

For several years during the early part of the twelfth century a young 
Englishman named John of Salisbury was studying in France, going from 
master to master, as was the custom. He attended schools in both Paris and 
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Chartres just before universities came into being In later years he wrote as 
follows of his experiences there 

When as a lad I first went into Gaul for the cause of study T ad 
dressed myself to the Peripatetic* of the Palais [Abelard] who then pre 
sided upon Mount Saint Genovefa, an illustrious teacher and admired of all 
men There at his feet I acquired the first rudiments of the dialectical art, and 
snatched according to the scant measure of my wits whatever passed his lips 
with entire greediness of mind Then when he had departed all too hastily, 
as it seemed to me, I joined myself to master Alberic, who stood forth 
among the rest as a greatly esteemed dialectiaan 

With these I applied myself for the full space of two years, to practice 
in the commonplace and rules and other rudimentary elements, which are in 
stilled into the minds of boys and wherein the aforesaid doctors were most 
able and ready, so that me thought 1 knew all these things as well as my 
nailes and fingers Then returning unto myself and measuring my 
powers I advisedly resorted by the good favour of my preceptors, to the 
Grammarian of Conches [William], and heard his teaching by the space of 
three years While at Chartres I studied under Richard L’fivSque, a man 
whose training was deficient almost in no thing, who had more heart even 
than speech more knowledge than skill, more truth than vanity, more virtue 
than show and the things I had learned from others I collected all again 
from him and certain things too I learned which I had not before heard 
And so it seemed pleasant to me to revisit my old companions on the 
mount* [at Pans] whom I had left and whom dialectic still detained, to 
confer with them touching old matters of debate, that we might by mutual 
cornparison measure together our several progress I found them as before, 
and where they were before, nor did they appear to have reached the goal m 
unravelling the old questions, nor had they added one jot of a proposition 
The aims that once inspired them, inspired them still they only had pro 
gressed in one point, they unlearned moderation they knew not modesty, in 
such wise that one might despair of their recovery And thus experience 
taught me a manifest conclusion, that, whereas dialectic furthers other 
studies so if It remains by itself it lies bloodless and barren nor does it 
dsewhere^s philosophy, except the same conceive from 


This passage well describes the nature of the schools from which the umversi 
ties developed It also illustrates the way m which the students wandered 
about from place to place 

I From Cathedral School to Unwerstly During the first part of the 
Middle Ages both monastery and cathedral schools were small, but, by the 
beginning of the twelfth century, some cities had grown so_large that the locaL 


“J A Giles Joanms Saresbenensts Opera Omnia Metalogtcus 
Used by permission of The Clarendon Press publishers ’ 
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cathedral school enrolled a relatively large number of studen^-^Outstandmg 
teachers might gather together sixty or seventy pupils instead of a dozen The 
cathedral school at Chartres was among the best in Europe and illustrates the 
developments during the eleventh and twelfth centuries that led to the foun- 
dation of universities m the thirteenth and fourteenth”® The school was 
probably founded in about the sixth century For some time it remained small 
and no more important than many another, it grew somewhat during the 
relatively peaceful period under Charlemagne, lost ground for a century 
thereafter, and then developed rapidly for the next hundred years This 
growth was accelerated early in the eleventh century by a senes of excellent 
teachers, under whom the school grew from a typical, small cathedral school 
to an academy WTiile the studies of the lower years retained their secondary 
character, the more advanced ones would have overlapped on a university 
curnculum had there been one The school of Chartres was far too good to 
be regarded as typical, but it does show the stages through which many ca 
thedral schools went in becoming universities themselves, or in making uni 
versities necessary On page 180 appears the course of study at Chartres m the 
first half of the twelfth century 

The list IS an interesting combination of the old and the_n ew The gram 
mars of Donatus and Pnscian are familiar The writings of Cicero are from 
the classic days of Rome, but the other two wnters on rhetoric are early 
medieval The list thus far might have been composed by Alcum The refer 
ences for dialectic not only contain new material but are as long as those for 
the other two linguistic subjects put together The study of what is now called 
Uteralwe came wndtr the headvng of Iw otbw schools, m wbwii the 

literary tradition was less strong than at Chartres, the study of literature prac- 
tically disappeared, and the time thus gained was devoted to dialectic 
Boethius and Porphyry were nothing unusual, but this list marks an early 
appearance of Aristotle in the schools Only a few of his works are here, but 
even so, they take up a third of the hst of dialectical references Within a cen- 
tury Aristotle’s books had spread out until in some schools they constituted 
almost the entire curnculum Thus in 1240, the courses at the University of 
Pans required the study of twenty-four references, of which eighteen were 
books b> Aristotle 

The quadnvium was also showing signs of change The texts for anth 
metic were all old, but the work of Adelard had been added m music In 

“A Clerval * Les £coles de Chartres au Mojen Age' hlemotre de la Soctili Archio 
tongue d Eure el Loire, Vol XI 1895 569 pp See also M B Aspinwall Let £colej 
Esptscofmles et Vonastiques Oudin et Cie 1904 150 pp 
S J Pacto\^, * The Arts Course al Medieval Um%ersities.” fJtuierstty oj lUinois Studies, 

111 No 7,1910 96 pp 
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TABLE 2 COURSE OF STUDY AT CHARTRES • 


Grammar 


[ Dialectic 


Arithmetic 


Music 


Geometry 


Astronomy* 


1 Donatus 


[ 4 Pnsaan 

3 Dcero 

4 J Sevenanus* 

5 Capella 

6 Porphyry* 

7 Boethius 


S Anonymous 


9 Anstotle 


( lo Boethius 
II Capdia 
12 Anonymous 

f 13 Boethius 
\ 14 AdeUrd* 

1 15 Isidore 
16 Anonymous 
17 Anonymous 


18 FioDtmus* 

19 CoIumeUa* 

20 Gerbcrt* 

21 Boethius 

, 22 Gatland* 

1 23 Hyginus* 
24 Ptolemy 
as Ptolemy 


Concerning the 8 parts of speech 
On barbarisms 

Book 18 on grammatical forms 
On values and measures 
On comic poetry 
On accents 

On the 12 books of Virgi! 

On declamations 

Rhetoric Book 2 
Rhetoric Book 4 

Concerning parts of a dialogue 
Precepts of the art of rhetoric 
Rhetonc Book 5 

Interpretation of Boethius 

Introduction of categorical syllogisms 
Book on categorical syllogisms 
Book 2 on the hypothetical syllogisms 
Topics on the hypothetical syllogism 
Book 4 on dilerent topics 
On division 
On dehniuon 

The logic of speech 

Categories 
Pen Hermenias* 

Analytics 

Topics 

Refutations 

Anthmetic, Book 2 
Arithmetic, Book 1 
Anthmetic Book 3 

Music 

Music 

Measurement of fields 
Geometne definitions 
Measurement of hnes, surfaces, sohd*, 
1 quids weights and time 

Measurement of surfaces 
Measurement of fields 
Measurement among the Romans 
Anthmetic 
The abacus 

Poetry of Astronomy 

Precepts 

Tables 


Clerval op 
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geometry the names of both Gerbert and Garland appear, these men had both 
had contacts with the Arab scholars in Spam and had learned much about 
mathematics from them The inclusion of these two names foreshadows the 
avalanche of learning from the East that was soon to rush over Europe Fi 
nally, astronomy was escaping from astrology and becoming a true science 
again 

During the two centuries after this course of study at Chartres was de- 
vised, the trivium went on developing in 311st the way it had started — by the 
inclusion of more and more Aristotle, with a resulting squeezing out of every 
thing else The quadrivium was checked in its growth, partly because there was 
no time left over for it, partly because a sufficient number of ancient scientific 
writings had not yet been discovered or brought into Europe, and partly be 
cause the experimental approach necessary for its further development was not 
yet in existence Minor additions to the quadrivium were retained, in case 
they had been made at all, but the real awakening m science did not come 
until after the Renaissance In the meantime, Aristotle and dialectic held the 
stage The teaching at Chartres was certainly much better than that in most 
places — in the twelfth century its masters were the most outstanding in Europe 
— and its curriculum was therefore presumably more advanced than that of 
other schools By comparison with the previous chapter one can see that much 
progress had been made in the educational field There were more and better 
schools, a higher level of educational achievement, and a larger amount of 
secular learning 

2 The Growth of Umvcrsittes The establishment of universities wtis 
the great educational achievement of the Middle Ages, and specifically of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries An institution of higher learning came into 
being at this lime for a number of reasons The two quotations below summa 
nze the mam causes both general and specific 

(ij The desire fo r a hig her education, and the impulse to more profound in 
\ cstigation, That Characterized the beginning and course of the twelfth con 
tur^, was only a part of a widespread movement, political and moral which 
showed itself in the order of ^ivalrj, Cru sade s, the jisc-cf fr ee (ow msf^ 
the incorponlion of civac life, the organization of~nrdustncs m the form of 
guilds, and, we ma> al^ add, as another indication of the mental quickening 
In the rise of a Provencal modern language and literature and of not a few 
heresies The universal domination of the Catholic Church, loo, had h^ this 
time created a spiritual Furopean commonwealth, and a common language 
"hich made communication between the citizens of different countnes pfi^si 
ble, and "secured the $Afei> of travelling denes* — a word of \cr> wide sir 
nificatlon, and graduill) extended to alt scholars The abbevs and monavtcr 
lev had hospilte, or hostels, altaclied to them and travelers moved from one • 
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to tne other The dress of a monk or the designation of a scholar guaranteed 
protection wherever the Catholic Church existed irrespective of nationality 
The university movement accordingly was not an isolated movement, or 
due to only one cause The times were ripe, and the general conditions of life 
made the new development possible 

The above sources of stimulation were general and affected all phases of 
life In addition there were certain specific stimuli within the field of edu 
cation The outstanding of these are summarized in the following excerpt 


Now looking first to the germ out of which the universities grew, I think 
we must say that the universities may be regarded as a natur al develo p ment ^ 
of the cathedral and monastery schools but if we seek for an external mo 
live force urging men to undertake the more profound and independent' 
study of the liberal arts we can find it only in the Saracenic* schools*bf Ba^-^ 
dad * Babylon * Alexandria and Cordova* The Saracens came necessarily 
into contact with Greek literature just when the Western Church was drifting 
away from it and by their translations of Hippocrates*, Galen * Aristotle, 
and other Greek classics they restored what may be quite accurately called 
the university life of the Greeks Many of their teachers were of course, 
themselves Greeks who had conformed to the new faith To these Arab 
schools Christians had resorted m considerable numbers and were cordially 
welcomed They brought back especially to Italy the knowledge and the 
impulse they had gamed This will appear more clearly when we come to 
speak of Salernum * which unquestionably led the way We are right then I 
think in connecting the birth of universities on the one hand with the ca 
thedral and Benedictine schools of which they were an evolution and with 
the Saracenic impulse on the other- — the latter being in fact old Greece at 
work again through an alien channel Some influence also may have come 
from the Greeks of Constantinople through Venice for in the eleventh cen 
tury there was still a survival of Greek ideas In the eastern capital Greek 
literature was still studied and the Greek longue written (it is said) with 
classical purity But the activity of thought there was as nothing when com 
pared with that of the Arabs 

But the cloister and cathedral schools and the Saracenic impulse 
would not themselves have given rise to universities There were other actu 
ating causes and these I consider to have been (i) The gradual growth of tra 
ditiomry learning which arcumulated so great a weight On the-SubjeclTlfi^ 
most interest the mmd of man and are most essential to his welfare as a mem 
ber of society as to demand special, zatwn (2) The growth of a lay or a nti 
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monastic feeling in connection with the work of physician, lawyer, and even 
theologian7“(3-)-ThnRr/rTarJ^iff?/zmg of the leadii^^stu^ies-^Tdicine at 
Salernum, law at Bologna,* and theology, with its cognate* philosophy, at 
Paris. As a matter of course, this specialization drew (as it would today 
draw) a vast number of students to the noted centres of instruction — both 
those intended for the religious life, whether as priests or monks, and those 
who desired as laymen and free from monastic vows and monastic rule, to 
mix with their fellow-men as professional %vorkers. This, I submit, is the 
chief key to the explanation of the rise of the higher or university schools. 
They were specialized schools, as opposed to the schools of Arts, and they were 
open to all without restriction as stadia pttblica or generalia, as opposed 
to the more restricted ecclesiastic schools which were under a “Rule.” 

From a fusion the above causes, plus the concentration of students in various 
centers, a few of the cathedral schools expanded into universities at some time 
during the twelfth century. The cathedral school of Notre Dame in Paris de- 
veloped into the University of Paris at about 1150, but there is no date of 
foundation. Bologna, Oxford, Montpellier,* and Salerno also just grew, with- 
out being definitely founded. The earliest university to have a date of birth 
is Naples* in 1224. 

Most of the universities began from the first to specialize. It is perhaps 
more accurate to say that the schools out of which they grew had been special- 
izing for a long time, and these interests merely developed further. In Paris 
there were four courses of study: the arts, canon law,* medicine, and theology. 
The first and last enrolled by far the largest number of students. The univer- 
sities of Salerno, Padua,* and Montpellier specialized in medicine. Bologna, 
on the other hand, was from the first a center for the study of law, espe- 
cially Roman law.* Almost all the legal lights of the period Tvere at one time 
or another on its faculty. The other very old university, Oxford, did not 
specialize; it favored general culture by means of an arts course rather than 
concentration of any type. In general, however, the universities were special- 
ized — that is, professional — schools. They bad practical ends that served 
society and human needs. As one authority has said: 

It the needs of the human body which originated Salerno; it was 
the needs of men as related to each other in a civil organization which origi- 
nated Bologna; it was the eternal needs of the human spirit in its relation to 
the unseen that originated Paris.®® 

In the course of time most of the universities established several faculties for 
instruction in the arts, medicine, law, and theology, but usually one of these 
faculties was predominant. The modern university continues to have faculties 

Laurie, op. at., pp. 99-101. 

tbid., pp 109-110. 
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in several Mds— m this respect being different from a college— and it con 
tmues to base its activities upon human needs A consideration of the names 
given the colleges in an American university of today makes this point clear, 
agriculture arts, dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, commerce, engineering, law, 
and education 

The growth of universities throughout Europe is shown in the table 
below 

TABLE 3 NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE EARLY UNIVERSITIES* 







Germany 






Great 

Spam and andtheLow 

Other 


Century 

Itnly 

France 

Britain 

Portugal 

Countries 

Countries 

Total 

T^ielfth 

3 

3 

1 




6 

Thirteenth 

8 

3 

1 

S 



17 

Fourteenth 

8 

4 

0 

3 

5 

3 

23 

Fifteenth 

i 

9 

3 

7 

n 

3 

35 

Sixteenth 

4 

1 

4 

S 

13 

4 

38 


leg 

* Based on ft 1 St g ven nE P Cubbertey Re«4 ntt tn IS* Hiilfry »f Edveal on pp >54 155 

In Italy and France, universities were founded earlier than in Spam, Ger- 
many or other European countries, except England The majority of these 
universities are still in existence, and many new ones have been added 

The location of the 109 universities that were founded before the end of 
the sixteenth century is shown m Figure 30 The heaviest concentration is m 
Italy and southern France, the same two areas in which both the Roman 
imperial •schools and the schools of Charlemagne were most numerous in 
earlier centuries 

Several pictures and descriptions of university classrooms are extant 
Figure 31 on page 188 shows a dignified gentleman, complete with beard, ad 
dressmg a group of students Teacher and students wear academic robes The 
students are portrayed as being well beyond the first flush of youth Two of 
them in a corner seem to be having a pnvate argument, and another has evi 
dently gone to sleepl In Figure 32 on page 189 a remarkably young teacher 
IS addressing a class in law 

A good description of medieval classes and students, their behavior m and 
out of class, appears below 

At five or six o clock each monnng the great cathedral bell would nng 
out the summons to work From the neighboring houses of the canons,* from 
the cottages of the townsfolk, from the taverns and hospices* and boarding 
houses, the stream of the industnous would pour into the enclosure beside 
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the cathedral The master's beadle,* who levied a precarious tax on the mob, 
would strew the floor of the lecture hall with hay or straw, according to the 
season, bring the master’s text book, with the notes of the lecture between 
lines or on the margin, to the solitary desk, and then retire to secure silence 
in the adjoining street Sitting on thar haunches m the hay, the right knee 
raised to serve as a desk for the waxed tablets, the scholars would take notes 
during the long hours of lecture (about six or seven), then hurry home — if 



Fic 30 Map of the Early Um\ersiUcs Based on a list m H Kashdall TJniverMiei oj 
Europe tn the iltddle Ages II i 

they were industnous — to commit them to parchment while the light lasted 
The lecture o\er, the stream would flow back over the little Bridge filling 
the taverns and hospices, and pouring out over the great playing meadow 
that stretched from the island to the present Champs de Mars • All the games 
of Europe were exhibited on the inter national playgrounds running tossing 
and thumping the inflated ball, — a game of which some minor poet of the 
day has left us an enthusiastic lyric, — and especially the great game of war, in 
its earlier and less civ ilized form 
** McCab< op aC pp 79-So 
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The scene during the long hours of class must have been something hke that 
shown m Figure 33 on page 190 This class seems to have been larger and 
livelier than those depicted m Figures 31 and 32 These three pictures should 
be compared with those m Figures 25 and 26 

3 The University Curriculum The nature of the work leading to an arts 
degree was so different from what it is now that a specific example seems de 
suable in order to show just what the medieval student studied In 1309 
schedule of classes at the University of Paris was as shown below 


TABLE 4 A CLASS SCHEDULE IN A MEDIEVAL UMVEHSITY* 


Periods duru,g 

\eass 

THE DAY 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

First 

Winter 

Term 

Aristotle 

Analytics 

Topics for 
&phistical 
Refutation 
(Debate) 

Same os for 
first year 

Same as for 
second year 


Summer 

Term 

Aristotle 

Ethics first 
five books 

Aristotle 

Ethics last 
five books 

Aristotle 

On the Soul 

Some as for 
first year 

1 

Second 

Wintet 

Term 

Isagoges* ot 
Porphyry 
Aristotle 
Categones 
Intcrpreta 
tions 

Pnsctan Minor 

Same 

Same 

Same 


Summer 

Term 

Gilbert de la 
Porr6e 
Boethius 
Pnscian 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Th rd 

Review period for going over the morning lectures 

Two of the bachelors were appointed to take charge of this review 
one for eadi term 


Fourth 

senedufca wot. me penod was used lot study sometimes for an 
' extra lecture 


Midday Meal 

Fifth 

period was set apart for conferences with the teaching staff or foi 
f working on speoal assignments the masters might des gnate — 

Sixth 

Topics for 
sophistical 
refutation 
(Debate)^ ' 

Anstotle i 

Analytics i 

i 

Same as for 
^first year 

Same as for 
second year 
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TABLE 4 A CLASS SCHEDULE IN A MEDIEVAL UNn^ERSITT (Continued) 


Periods during 


Years 


THE DAY 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Seventh 

1 

1 

1 

Aristotle 

Physics 

i 

1 Aristotle 
Generation &. 
Degeneration 
Sense &. Sens- ' 
ible Things 
Memory &Re- 
coUection 1 

Sleep A 

\\ ^IQg 

Longer ty &. 
Short Life 

Life & Death 
Respiration & 
Expiration 
Youth & Old 
Age 

Causes of 
motion m 
animals 
Locomotion of 
animals 

Aristotle 
Meteontes 
Heaven &, 

Earth 

AnstotJe 

Metaphy'sics 


* P««eo«r at p 96 Vied by p«r>ni»ioa of Tbe Uajvm Xy Prss Uoivmtty of IlbDois publishers See 
tUo C Tburot Dtlcrt'HtiuUondiliiutitini'teHldansrVnttritltitParaoufnoytHitt Beuatoa 1850 siopp 


One peculiarity of this schedule is its tendency to repeat m the upper 
l\vo years the %\ork of the lower two Indeed, the subject matter for the 
second period in the day is the same throughout the entire course The first 
two and last two periods were used for lectures In general, tbe students had 
work on dialectics during the first and sixth periods, on rhetoric and a little 
arithmetic during the second, and on science during the seventh The de- 
pendence upon Aristotle is too obvious to need further comment The method 
of studying science was characteristicallj medieval Tbe students did not do 
experiments in a laboratory or go out into the world and observe nature, they 
read what Arislolle had written some «^ivcntecn hundred jears earlier This 
•^hedule was, for its day, distinctly progressive, however, it contains only a 
small and restricted amount of subject matter, as judged by modern stand 
ards In fact, there was not yet enough to fill four years without the constant 
repetition that was necessary as long as books were few and precious 

It should be noted in passing that the curriculum which originally led to 
the arts degree contained no courses in literature, none in languages bey ond the 
necessary mastery of Latin as a fool, none m mathcmtUcs bc\ond tbe high 
school level— even when any was offered — and almost none in any science ex 
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cept astronomy In short, although subsequent generations have kept the form 
of university organization, they have changed the content The literary and lin 
guistic subjects that are now regarded as necessary for a cultural education 
did not exist in the early days of the university The collective name of these 
subjects — the humanities* — shows that they date from the Renaissance not 
from the Middle Ages 



4 Vmvcrsily Orgamzaticin The universities were originally organized just 
like any other industry of the tune During the late Middle Ages each trade 
had Its own union, which was called a guild The mam purposes of these 
guilds were, first, to supervise the entire industry, second, to tram the proper 

Wwh "> the quality of the product A 

boy who entered an occupation spent about seven years as apprentice to a mas 
ter, who taught him the trade Then he became a journeyman and received 
wages After thrM or more years he ought open a shop of his own and ad 
vance m rank to being a master The master was allowed to teach and to take 
an active part in guild management The new type of medieval school, the 
university, imitated this economic orgamzaUon Originally, a university was a 
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guild, or rather a union of two guilds, one for students and one for teachers. 
The commodity dispensed by the teadiers* guild was knowledge. It was there- 
fore part of a faculty’s business to oversee standards, to determine the nature 
of the curriculum, and to set its mark of approval upon a student who had 
completed the work for each degree. The bachelor’s degree was the equivalent 
of the certificate an apprentice got that enabled him to enter the ranks of the 
journeymen. The work for the master’s degree®^ corresponded roughly to that 
of the journeyman in his early years. At the end of his work, the candidate 
had to pass a public questioning by which he convinced his faculty that he was 



Fig. Si. A Lecture in Law. From a sixteenth-centurj' woodcut now in the National 
Library in Pans, Cabinet of Designs 

competent. He was then admitted, as a master of learning, to the highest stand- 
ing in the guild of teachers, formally licensed as a teacher, and granted the 
privilege of voting at meetings. A sample of the formula used for giving degrees 
in law is shown below: 

Inasmuch as 3'ou have been presented to me for examination in both 
(Civil and Canon) Laws and for the customarj' approval, by the Jklost Illus- 
trious and the Most Excellent D. D. (naming the Promoters), Golden 
Knights, Counts Palatine, Most Celebrated Doctors, and inasmuch as you 
have since undergone an arduous and rigorous c.xamination, in which you 
bore yourself with so much learning and distinction that that body of Most 
Illustrious and Excellent Promoters wthoui one dissenting voice — I repeat, 
without one dissenting voice — have judged you worthy of the laurel, there- 
fore by the authority which I have as Archdeacon and senior Chancellor, I 
create, publish and name \ou, N. X., Doctor in the aforesaid Faculties, giv- 

dfirTfe'*of the rifUIfva! univmity btcirae the PhD of modern Ifrrw The 
pment miiter's desrre i« » more rwnt introduction 
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ine to you every privilege of lecturing, of ascending the Master’s chairi 
writing glosses,* of interpreting, of acting as Advocate, and “"“"I ? 
also the functions of a Doctor here and everywhere throughout the world, 
furthermore, of enjoying all those privileges which those 
who have been so deserving in these fostering colleges, are accustomed t 

And I tmst that all these things will forever result in the increase of 



your fame and the honour of our Colleges, to the praise and glory of Al- 
mighty God and of the ever blessed Virgin Mary.®’ 

The guild organization has almost disappeared from industry, the field in 
which it developed, but in its borrowed form it still lives in the field of 
education. Incidentally, the name wniverjity comes from the old guild name, 
Universitas wagtstrorum et scholarium?^ 

The guilds into which students and masters in the early universiiies 
grouped themselves were called “nations,” each of which had a number of 
subdivisions The nations were, in theory, merely groups of individuals who 
came from the same country or spoke the same language. The subdivisions were 
determined by the locality from which the members came. The masters were 
also members of these nations, just like the students. As teachers they belonged 

" Quoted in Rashdall, II, 734 Repnnted by permission of The Clarendon Press, publishers 
“ The whole body of teachers and students 
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also to one or more faculties, and in this capacity they had control over the 
curriculum, but they were on a par with the students in the affairs of the 
nation. In Paris there were only four nations, while in Bologna there were 
thirty-six. The nations were independent bodies which passed their own laws, 
elected their own officers, kept their own accounts, and exercised supervision 
over the lodging houses and behavior of the students, whom they both pro- 
tected and disciplined. Also, they had their own buildings and classrooms. 
As at once appears, student government is a very old feature of university life. 
In the southern universities it was developed to an especially high degree. Up 
until the sixteenth century the head of certain Italian universities was not 
only elected by the students but often was a student. Presumably the differ- 
ence in practice between North and South was due to the difference in the age 
of the students. Boys entered the arts course at Paris and other northern uni- 
versities at the ages of thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen,®^ whereas grown men who 
had completed their arts course predominated in the advanced schools of law 
and medicine at Bologna or Salerno. The students in Italy exercised also more 
or less control over the curriculum. In Paris, however, the teachers had juris- 
diction over whatever affected their work, and the students had similar auton- 
omy* over whatever affected them. The students were organized by 1245 
and the faculty by 1260. 

There were as many faculties in a university as there were courses of 
study. Each faculty had its own dean. At the head of the entire university 
was a rector, who was elected by the students through their proctors. A mod- 
ern student needs only to look about him on any university campus to find 
that titles and organization have remained unchanged. Most European univer- 
sities still use the term “rector” for the university bead, although American in- 
stitutions have substituted the political word “president.” The business of uni- 
versity faculties also remains much the same. Teachers are still essentially 
members of a guild, and the commodity that they handle is knowledge. Where 
students live on the campus, there is still a student government that is alive 
and important. The university has thus preserved intact many elements of its 
medieval organization. 

The number of years needed to complete the work for a bachelor’s de- 
gree, provided a student applied himself, was eventually settled as four. The 
doctor’s (master’s) degree required several more years. The degree in the- 
ologj* took twelve or thirteen. The undergraduate of today is so accustomed to 
the idea of a four-year course in college that he does not stop to wonder 
"here the time limit came from. It came from the University of Paris and 
<btes from about 1250. It is not clear just why the faculties at that time 

**L*wn had to br pissed rcfuiinc admfttanfc «o of twer\ef 
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thought four years the proper number, it is to be hoped that they had a reason! 

5 Student Lije in the Medieval Umverstty Once the universities were 
going concerns and the number of students increased— especially the number 
of young students — the trade in the neighborhood near the colleges began to 
depend upon them, and entertainment of all kinds for their benefit soon ap- 
peared The off campus row of shops, the debts to tradesmen, the letters home 
for more money are as old as universities themselves The substance of the 
following note, which v,as written about 1220 by a student to his father, 
might have come from the pen of almost any student since then 



century 


B to his venerable master A , greeting This is to inform you that I am 
studying at Oxford with the greatest diligence, but the matter of money 
stands peatly m the way of my promotion as it is now two months since I 
spent the last of what you sent me The aty is expensive and makes many de 
mands I have to tent lodgings buy necessanes, and provide for many other 
things which I cannot now specify \Vherefore I respectfully beg your pater- 
nity that by the prompbngs of divine pity you may assist me, so that I may be 
able to complete what 1 have well begun For you must know that without 
Leres and Bacchus Apollo grows cold 


One of the unique features of student life m these centuries was the 
wandering scholar Abelard was for some years one of them, and most of his 
students were similarly unattached to any one school These scholars followed 
a teacher they liked from place to place if he moved about, and they re 
mained with a given teacher only as long as he interested them, then they 
went on to someone else Even after the universities were founded, the stu 

” Haskins Tht Jbje of Po,. p 395 Repnnted by permission of Henry Holt and 
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dents did not stay long m one school When one reads the biography of al- 
most any eminent man of the period, one finds that he attended from three to 
a dozen universities at different times Many students never took any degree 
but continued for years to attend first one class and then another Although 
boys often left home to study at some university when they were only four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, they sometimes remained as scholars until they 
were forty 

Many medieval students became beggars m order to remain at school 
Others worked at sundry small jobs, while a few especially fortunate ones were 
given food left from their professors' tables, and clothing, already well worn 
from their professors’ backs A newly arrived freshman at a medieval unit 
versity did not become a number in the registrar’s office as happens much tou 
often now He was assigned to some one professor who heard his lessons, 
guarded him, advised him, helped him, and even claimed him from the 
town authorities m case the latter threw him into jail Such personal super- 
vision was necessary, since the students arrived at the university at so early an 
age as fourteen The communal life resulted in the establishment of lasting 
friendships in the guidance of new students, and in the responsibility of the 
entire group for each of its members In theory this communal life, plus the 
intellectual freedom of the classroom, leveled all social classes and produced 
an aristocracy of talent and learning (hat was independent of social position 
To some extent such a leveling really did exist, and many a boy from an ob 
scure and lowly family became educated and famous because of the essential 
equality of opportunity afforded by university work, but — human nature being 
what it is — the young noblemen occupied the front seats in the classroom! 

There are excellent records of other universities than the University of 
Pans Especially interesting is an account of Toulouse, revealing student life as 
it had developed after a century or two The University of Toulouse was one 
of sixteen autonomous universities in France in the early sixteenth century It 
was a large institution, with six hundred professors and ten thousand students 
One popular professor of law lectured to no less than four thousand young 
men The university was founded by the pope, right after the Albigensian 
Crusade,* with the idea of using the school to increase the authority of the 
church and to ensure the city against another outbreak of heresy The students 
were known throughout Europe as "good” students, m contrast to those in 
many another university, but this reputation does not seem to have prevented 
them from getting into continual fights with each other or with the towm's po 
lice or from developing the usual rich and varied student customs The sen 
ous side of their hves is briefly described in a letter written by a young man 
to his father m the sixteenth century 
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We were in the habit of rising at four o’clock in the morning, and after 
prayers we would go at five o’clock to the lecture halls, carrying our inkhorns 
and candlesticks in our hands We would listen to all the lectures until lo 
o’clock without interruption Then we would go to dinner, after having hast 
ily compared what we had written down After dinner we were m the habit of 
reading, as a sort of sport, Sophocles* or Aristophanes or Euripides,* 
sometimes Demosthenes,* Virgil Horace, or Cicero 


Fortunately, for a further glimpse into student life, a record book of the 
Nation of Provence at the University of Toulouse has been preserved It runs 
from 1558 to 1630 and was kept by students, the secretaries of the nation 
There are records of who entered the group and when, of who was ar 
rested and why, of new rules for conduct or dress, of expenses, and of 
sundry other matters that the successive secretaries thought worth noting It is 
surprising to learn that “crashing’ parties was a favorite diversion, a group of 
students would push their way into a house where a gathering was m progress 
help themselves to food and wine and then dash at top speed for the uni 
versity grounds when the townspeople called out the guard In fact, the stu 
dents carried on a continuous running fight with the police, who were not al 
lowed to enter the school s precincts and were doubtless greatly annoyed 
when after a hot chase the youngsters escaped and stood just over the bound 
ary, catcalling and making faces at the gendarmerie Students could be pun 
ished legally only by college authorities no matter how much of a nuisance 
they were to the townspeople although the latter got m many a sound thrash 
ing when no official eye was upon them The members of each nation lived ate, 
studied and played together, thus developing a deep loyalty to one another, 
but they went to the usual adolescent lengths of being intensely jealous of all 
the other nations One has only to think of the fraternities on a large campus 
to see a modern instance of the same situation The nations were, however 
given to direct and violent action Feuds between them led to fighting and 
bloodshed followed by a reconciliation and brief truce-usually after one or 
more students had been killed in a fight and the others were sobered by the 
tragedy The officers of each nation were elected by the students The entire 
group staged a parade in honor of the officers then attended mass and ended 
the celebration with a copious banquet The head of the nation required feudal 
homage from all other members, the tale below relates the reaction of a vig 
orous prior to a brash freshman who would not '^alute him 


, had assembled h.s na 
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called), a certain Gascon* came m and announced to him that a freshman by 
the name of Crespm from Chambery m Savoy * accompanied by one Paccot, 
an old student or “antique,” and young Guirod of Annecy,* were going 
about the city armed, boasting that they would not do homage to the prior 
This news, says the chronicle, troubled the assembly, and the prior went 
auay alone to meet them, armed only with his sword Meeting the aforesaid 
Crespm and his two companions, the prior hailed the old student and 
asked if he really meant to refuse the customary act of homage The “an 
tique” responded that as far as he himself was concerned, he was ready to 
acknowledge him and had already done so, but that he was in the company of 
one who was not of the same mmd The prior retorted that he would make 
him adopt a different tone, at once ordering Crespm to give him the accolade 
The latter responded by drawing his sword The prior drew his, planted the 
point of it in his enemy’s arm, and with a swift upward stroke knocked off 
Crespin’s hat and wig Crespm, explains the historian, was wearing a wig, be- 
cause he had recently come out of the monastery of the Chartreux* which he 
had entered several months previously In order to gam an advantage, 
Crespm stepped upon the foot pavement, but the prior pursued him so hotly 
that he did not have time to put himself in a defensive attitude, and was com 
pelled to beg for time to get his breath, which the prior very generously 
granted him After resting a moment, Crespm rushed suddenly upon the 
prior, wielding his sword with both hands The latter, skillful and doughty 
warrior that he was, struck Ciespin’s sword up over his shoulder and closed 
in on him m a bodily embrace After wrestling thus for some time, Crespm 
was thrown down, head first, into the mud The prior followed up his ad 
vantage by planting his foot on his adversary’s throat with the intention of 
throttling him, but Crespm used what little strength he had left in begging 
for mercy and demanding “courtesy ” Scarcely could he be heard, his mouth 
being almost full of mud) The prior granted him “courtesy” on condition that 
after rising he should give nim the accolade in sign of recognition as was 
demanded by the good customs of the ancient and honorable nation of Pro 
vence Crespm did not lose any time in extricating himself from his painful 
situation and m ridding himself of his enemy’s body by which he was op 
pressed But after standing erect he made so “meager” an accolade that the 
prior felt impelled to make him repeat the ceremony three times, winding 
up with an embrace around the thighs Crespm now became as docile as a 
Iamb and m the end decided that the prior was capable and worthy of his 
office, agreeing to serve him at all times and in all places 

The new student was hazed in much the same spirit as still exists He 
was known as bejamus (yellow bill) or beanus Upon arrival he had to pay an 
initiation fee — a sum that, incidentally, was sometimes demanded from the in 
nocent traveler in a university town by means of what practically amounted to 
a hold up, since the sum was small, most people preferred paying it to be 
coming the center of a fight An upperclassman was known as an anttaue One 
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form of hazing consisted in a visit to a beanus by several antiques, who an- 
nounced they were trying to trace a bad smell to its source They assumed the 
beanus to be a wild boar, and there was much joking about his eyes, ears, and 
tusks Then — to render him fit for human society — the antiques would smear 
his face with soap, clip his beard, and generally roughhouse him In some 
places the freshman was brought before a court of upperclassmen and tried 
One odd custom in the medieval university was the right of the entire 
group to go on a strike and leave the town Thus the University of Orleans* 
in 1320 became vexed at the attitude of the townspeople, so both faculty and 
students moved in a body to Nevers,* where they remained until they had ob 
tamed a satisfactory adjustment — ^although the town of Nevers seems to have 
shown a far from welcoming spirit by tossing the rector’s chair into the Loire * 
One especially revealing record of student life, called the Manuale 
Scholanum or Students' Manual, first appeared m 1481 and may have been in- 
tended primarily to show prospective students what kind of Latin they would 
have to speak Whatever its purpose, it reveals a good deal about student life 
The book consists of several conversations on various topics between two stu- 
dents named Cara and Bart how to register at the university, what courses 
and lectures are necessary attendance, methods of study, the merits of this or 
that professor, the initiation of new students, how to invite a teacher to a 
meal, small talk during dinner, quarrels, complaints about the food, bull ses 
sions, and advice to the lovelorn The Manuale is written m barbarous Latin, 
which suggests that the composer — whoever he was— had a better knowledge of 
student life than of his studies The few excerpts that appear below have been 
translated into modern student slang because the Latin of the original is 
slangy Latin 


Cam Bart do you know how many lectures and exercises we have to com 
plete for the bachelor’s degree? 

Bart I know very well, there are nme lecture courses and six exercise 
courses 

Cam When do you have to take them? 

nW exercises are m three parts, so it is possible to com- 

Ca/n^r ^ ^ 

Sm fmtZ ‘to'- degrees 

intend to go along with you to hear these lectures when you’re ready 
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to satisfy this requirement But listen, there’s one thing I want to ask 
They say that if we are present at the beginning and end of the lectures, 
it’s enough for completion, and we don’t have to attend those m the 
middle 

Bart Why so? What sort of completion would that be? 

Cam They say that we learn nothing m the lectures, especially m the higher 
ones on physics and the like, and that when the time comes for promo 
tion, it’ll be given to us anyway 

Bart You’re all wet, for the masters of the faculty of arts have decided 
that it's necessary for each one, before he is admitted, to declare on oath 
how often he has been present Previously lots of guys were promoted 
who had rarely been to a lecture, by paying big money for fines But 
our teachers saw that they learned nothing so now they’ve decided that 
one must listen and complete the work, and tell the lecturers to make 
their lectures useful to us, so that we can get something out of them 

Cam It's rather dull and tiresome to be present all the time I'm afraid I H 
never do it 

Bart If you want to be promoted, you can’t help it 

Cam I’ll just say I was present 

Bart Then you’ll be a har But you have a healthy complexion, and this he 
won’t show on your face 

Cam Enough of this Tell me which teachers shall we hear? 

Bart I saw it announced today that Master Jodocus will read the Itbn 
elenchonim near the door of the Church of the Holy Ghost at eleven 
o’clock, and in the morning I believe, but at twelve o’clock, at the same 
place, we shall hear the Itbrt phystcorum from Master Peter and after 
noon a lecture will be given by Master James m the school room on the 
lihrt de amma 

Cam You seem to know I H remember these things, so that when you wish 
to go, I may be ready Now what do you know about the exercises? 

Bart My teacher will discuss the parva logtcaha at his home I II be there 
And Master John will discuss the ars veins, on which I've got to work 
hard 

Cam That’s a good idea And what reviews shall we hear? 

Bart I haven’t decided yet, but 111 do some snooping Lots of us think we 
get more from the reviews than from either lectures or exercises If our 
master should review something, I surely wouldn’t neglect it, for he’s 
very eloquent and persuasive, when he explains something, it’s just as 
clear as if it were being done 

Cam I haven’t seen any teacher who can explain so beautifully and clearly 
a thing hidden and particularly obscure and give the elements of a sub 
ject so easily to a beginner I tell you, Bart, let’s always go to his re 
views, and with quite a crowd 

Bart Sure, I’ll go, that’s what I wanted very much to hear from you 

Cam Then let’s do it I must go now Save what you have to say till tomor 
row So long, Bart 

Bart So long, Cam 
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Cam Do you remember the mone> I loaned you a while back? You p 
ised to return it right away, but you haven’t done it, and I am flat broke 
Bart Don’t get sore, Cam I meant to give it right back 
Cam I’m trying to be patient, God help me 

Bart I’m sunk too right now, but I’m expecting something from home every 


day As soon as it gets here, I’ll pay up 
Cam That’s the way you always talk You know I’m poor and need cash t e 
worst way, but you don’t even think of that But if you want to stay 
pals with me you’d better ante, like you said you would, and not put 


off paying me any longer 

Bart All right, all right 1 11 do something about it 


Cam I have a letter from my parents They say that unless I take the exam 
ination, I shan’t get any more help from them I’m worried and scared 
out oi my wits 

Bart Why? 

Cam I m afraid I shall flunk 

Bart Why? 

Cam There are many things I haven’t completed my work satisfactorily, 
and many masters dislike me, I’m so afraid 111 be kept back I’ve ac- 
complished little, and I’m afraid I’ll be rejected So, you see, it’s no small 
matter that upsets me 

Bart Talk to your teacher He knows what ought to be done in this matter 

Cam I have consulted him He advises against taking the tests now, he says 
I know too little 

Bart Oh he always says that He’s trying to scare you There’s no need of 
your being so afraid There’ll be others more ignorant than you m the 
examination, you know you can’t wm without courage Put your chin 
up 

Cam There’s something m what you say, but I may not have any luck If I 
flunk my teacher will just say he’s warned me not to take the exam I 
should be so terribly disgraced that I couldn’t look my father and 
mother m the face I should have nothing, and I’d be the laughing stock 
of the place 

Bart You 11 be able to do it all right, for your master is obliging, and often 
gives a boost to others when they ask anything of him 

Cam I hope so 


These selections show that at some time toward the end of the Mid 
die Ages the college student appeared upon the pages of history He is still 
with us — grumbling about the courses, discussing his teachers borrowing 
money, and shivering over examinations He does not speak Latin, not even 
bad Latin, but in most other respects he strongly resembles his early prede 
cessors who attended the universities of medieval Europe 
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CHAPTER VIII 


VITTORINO DA FELTRE 
AND THE SCHOOLS OF 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


jThe written history of mankind is often divided into three major epochs an 
cient, medieval, and modern The first two periods are separated from each 
other by a period of transition during which the Roman Empire fell to pieces, 
Christianity developed, and new peoples with new ideas invaded the ancient 
world The medieval and modern periods are separated by two great move 
ments the Renaissance and the Reformation, which put an end to medieval 
modes of thought and laid the basis for the growth of modern science and 
culture The characters in the next four chapters had their part in the great 
upheaval of thought and belief that came in the fourteenth to suteeth cen 
tunes 


The Renaissance came before the Reformation, developed first mjtaly, 
and subsequently spread to the north The entire movement included under 
the name of the Renafssance had three mam lines of growth the intellectual— 
to which the educational belongs— the aesthetic, and the scienURd For the 
present text, discussion will be restricted for the most part to the first of 
ese three phases The revival in science did not develop until two centuries 
alter that m letters and art had already began 

,The intellectual development is usually called humanism The humanist 
was not merely a man who read Greek and LaUn aSthors, he was a man who 
tried to introduce into contemporary life the values he had found through his 
reading] The ideas were often in contrast to accepted medieval tradition For 
instance the writers of antiquity were not especially boncerned about a future 
life and preferred to concentrate upon efforts to Uake this world one in 
which men could be moral cultured, and comtortableWs altitude was in 
direct opposition to the medieval idea that life on earth^w'as of no importance 
because it was merely a prelude to life in heaven The medievalist at best neg 
lected his body because he thought it did not matter and at worst abused it 
because he thought it to be a source of evil The humanist* cared for and 
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developed his body because, like the ancients with whose works he was famil- 
iar, he thought a healthy body both necessary and beautiful Another funda- 
mental concept of antiquity was the idea that each man should develop him- 
self in his own way and to as high a degree as he could, not for the sake of fu- 
ture reward but for the sake of his own personal and immediate satisfaction 
The humanist, in accordance nith these ideas, was as determined to “be him- 
self” as is the surrealist of today His objective was the development of a free 
man with an individuality of his own, who had an understanding of life in 
the past and an appreciation of life m the present | 

Since the humanist was eager to incorporate into the life about him thost 
ideas that he derived from his reading, he sometimes went to extremes and 
became a bit ridiculous Thus some men imitated ancient ways with such fi- 
delity that they became atheists and pagans Others specialized upon being so 
“individual” as to be merely eccentric Some cultivated their bodies by exer- 
cise, baths, massage, and so on — developing a cult of body worship, such as 
existed in ancient Greece and still exists in modern America These excesses 
are almost inevitable in any new movement The better balanced humanists 
took what they found in classical literature and tried to use it in modifying 
their lives according to ancient standards Most of them remained Christians 
and worked out some kind of harmony between the basic ideas of the Middle 
Ages and those of antiquity 

The history of the Renaissance in Italy is concerned with the rebirth of 
intellectual freedom, not with political or social change It is a history of the 
spirUTaiKintnventmn inside people Its main concern was the highest personal 
ik*.vhlqc\TOftwt sisch And.>v.vdiULUs£:hAlar And wjJLh ins Af Ihe Wfuild 

he lived in There was no interest in society, no attempt to reform morals, 
and no relation to religion, although these elements were added later by the 
German and Dutch humanists, after the movement had traveled northward 
from its point of origin 

A VITTORINO DA FELTRE HIS LIFE AND WORK 

^ Li/e® In the year 1378, m the little Italian town of Feltre, 

Vittonno was born |Feltre is a picturesque village, which nestles under the 

literary The term ‘ humanities" soon came to mean those subjects in the curriculum that 
contributed to literary success namely, languages and literature At present the word is 
often used in contrast to saentific or aesthetic subjects Thus many a college has grouped 
its offerings into five types biological sciences natural sciences soaal sciences appreciation 
courses in art and music, and the humanities which include the departments of English 
French German Spanish, Italian, Latin Greek, linguistics and comparative literature 
plus numerous individual courses from other departments 

* There are few primary sources on the life of Vittonno He wrote nothing except letters 
of which a bare half dozen are still extant References to him and his work by his col 
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southern slopes of the eastern Alps Vittonno never traveled far from the 
place of his birth [He spent all his life, with the exception of a few brief 
visits elsewhere in Feltre, Venice, Padua, and Mantua | These places all fall 
within a radius of fifty miles, as indicated on the map shown m Figure 35 
The story of Vittonno da Feltre proves once more that the world will come to 
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spent in Feltre, he went, at the age of eighteen, to Padua, where he attended 
classes at the university In order to support himself he ti^ht the rudiments of 
grammar to groups of boys He remained m Padua for twenty years, during 
which he was both a teacher and a pupilW the days of the Renaissance, 
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grown men attended classes with boys, even after receiving their doctor’s de- 
greellAfter Vittorino had earned his doctorate from the university, he turned 
for ^time to the study of mathematics with a private tutor. During his last 
few years in Padua his soivices as a teacher in both grammar and mathe- 
matics were eagerly sought.' .... , 

For some years while he was in Padua, Vittorino lived in the house of 
Gasparino da Barzizza.* an outstanding Latin scholar of the early Renaissance. 
Here lived also several other young men who later became ^eat fibres in 
Renaissance Italy. The daily associations were not only valuable at the time 
but led to many lasting friendships, notably between Vittorino and Guarino 
the two outstanding teachers of the period. The entire group of men were all 
fine Latin scholars who were imbued with a love for the classics, eager"«^ 
to learn all they could of the newly found literature, and a desire to pass 

their enthusiasm to others. i r* -d Von 

' Vittorino was already thirty-eight years old when he left Padua for Ven- 
ice where he began to teach in what was probably the fimt 

ezchan^g lessons in LaUn wi^ ^ 

school^his joint venture in teaching r^mitation as a 

Vittorio was soon back in Padua, where he , 1 ”“, d 

, i Tw 11 :« thts <5teDS of his own master, ne inviicu 

scholar and a teacher.| FollowiOo m th P 

certain of his students to live ^ ; university town 

in their studies but also supervised „ ^ P" 

was beset by dangem Students were so debauched that 

nod resigned his university chan b ^ Vittorino there- 

they were hardly worth the effort be-S ^,.ehed carefully, 

lore took into his house only a few s ^ 

If a promising student were P P th 7 sons of wealthy men. Al- 
all his needs, but he charged high f«s from 

though Vittorino could have had y > yu^elf. If a boy did not 

r : - - 

that formerly held by da he finally accepted it.^rom his 

torino, who hesitated for a long ^ ^ interested in the monastic life, 

youth on, he had been highly ’'chP““ ™ a definite decision 

Non, at the age of forty-four, he ' j ^5 ufe as a teachek In the 

whether to enter a monastery or to spend the rest 1 
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end he accepted the position but did not hold it long He became greatly con 
cerned about the lax state of morals among the university students, especially 
as the situation affected those who lived with him He seems to have felt that 
he could not guard his charges adequately, no matter how hard he tried, nor 
could he see any way in which he could remedy the vicious tendencies 
around him ^i^fter only a year as a professor he resigned his chair and went 
to Vbnice, where he conducted a sdiool to which pupils came from all over 
Italy **In this work he was completely content[^His reputation as a gifted and 
reliable teacher increased rapidly, his school prospered, he had in Venice ex 
cellent opportunities for continuing his study of Greek with Guarmo,^ and 
most of his friends were not far away) Here he might have spent his life if a 
request typical of the times had not been made for his services in connection 
with a school that eventually became his real lifework 

In the city of Mantua a relatively new ruling family, the Gonzagas,* had 
been gradually emerging mto prominence for nearly a hundred years The 
current head of the family had established himself as the ruler of Mantua 
and had consolidated his position politically through a number of not too ob 
trusive assassinations He was now moved by the interests of his times to ere 
a e an atmosphere of respect for his house by contact with the finer things of 
life Having achieved power, he must next have culture In a different age he 
might have established a museum or collected first editions, or built a costly 
pa ace but at the time he could gam the greatest prestige through contact with 
the exciting new ideas that were developing in Italy Like a brand new mil 
lonaire Gonzaga believed that the best was none too good When he looked 
0 ar whose presence would add dignity and luster to his court he 
g ou the most distinguished educator he could find Aside from any 
M ‘ '’y “ ^“™nt m his retmue, he 

^ r r instruct the Gonzaga children that the next 

TZh The position was first 

wT, M 0 ° >t Gonzaga then sought out V.ttorino, who 

first not in the least eager to leave Venice In fact, he very nearly re 

Uie Renaissance All duemg 

small amounts of material translated bv I’®'” for most people to the 

the language During the twelfth ana ^ ^ handful of scholars could read 

lators Anstotle haS b«n S^covere^ Arab trans 

known were not regarded as espeaallv imr^ ^wssed The other philosophers while 
many more Greek writers were^ransfated*^^*”* coming of the Renaissance 

Chrysoloras* came to Europe and began teachS^tb " 

upon education was the introduction of a^SlW n^ language in Florence The effect 
an madental lengthenmg of histoncal vistas ^ subject into the curriculum and 
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fused, because he had such an aversion to the customary intrigues of court life 
and such a deep urge to do really useful work in the ^orld Moreover, he 
still had a desire for the monastic life After much urging from Gonzaga, 
however, he finally accepted the position, thinking that he could benefit man- 
kind more by teaching the future rulers of a state than by shutting himself up 
in a monastery His agreement with his patron well reflects his upright charac- 
ter 

I accept the post, on this understanding only, that you (1 e , the Mar- 
quis Gonzaga) require from me nothing which shall be in any way unworthy 
of either of us, and I will continue to serve you so long as your own life shall 
command my respect 

Accordingly he journeyed in 1423 to Mantua, where he remained for 
twenty three years until his death m 1446 

Vittortno*s ScAiio/^The school was originally founded for the children 
of Vittonno’s patron Soon, however, a few other pupils — children of neigh- 
bormg families — ^were added, so that the Gonzaga heirs might have com- 
radeship Later on, as the school developed, Vittonno accepted carefully se 
lected boys from all over Italy and even from foreign countries At times there 
were as many as seventy pupils there The school, like Guanno’s in Venice, be 
came a typical school of the new humanistic learning m Europe, and the most 
outstanding scholars sent their sons to be educated by Vittonno So also did 
wealthy men and noblemen, but he accepted only those whom he chose, and 
he always had room for poor boys of real ability Like all the humamsts, Vit 
torino believed in the equality of genius and, remembering his own early 
struggles, he was willing to help those who deserved bis aid The age of the 
scholars seems to have varied a good deal Some of them were not more than 
SIX years old at the time of their arrival at the school, and some were young 
men of twenty five 

From the beginning, Vittormo had a special building set aside for his 
school because he would not permit contact between his pupils and the cour 
tiers who surrounded his patron The budding was a detached villa standing 
at some distance from the family residence Gonzaga had it redecorated and 
refurnished for its new use The pupils, their masters, and Vittonno all lived 
together in a community shut off from the rest of the world The building 
was called La Gtocosa or The Pleasant House, a name that reflects the joyous 
ness of Renaissance education A description of it, pieced together from many 
brief references, appears below 

* Woodward Vittonno da Feltre p 24 This ezceipt and subsequent ones from Woodward 
ate quoted by permission of Cambndge University Press pubbshers 
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The house was of stately proportions The interior was spacious and dig 
mfied Broad corridors rooms lofty and well lighted, gave to it an air of 
distinction which suited well Vittonno’s idea of what a school house should 
be For, as its name implied, it was to be regarded as a “house of delight ” He 
believed that a certain brightness of surroundings conduced to sound intel 
lectual work The notion so widely held that the needs of study demanded 
that a school should be placed m a gloomy, unhealthy situation, was foreign 
to the true humanist La Giocosa was, on the contrary, surrounded on three 
sides by a large enclosed meadow, bordered by the river, this was laid out 
with broad walks, lined with well grown trees The open grass covered 
space was highly prized by Vittormo, who made much use of it as playing 
fields But whilst he rejoiced m the dignity of proportion which the school 
house offered he ruthlessly stripped it of all its luxurious furnishings, its 
ornaments and plate The princes received no peculiar consideration in this 
respect or in any other Their father trusted entirely m the judgment of the 
Master and firmly upheld his authority in such wholesome changes as these 
For Vittormo had made it clear that, unless temptations to luxury, idleness. 


or arrogance were once for all removed, and all scholars of whatever rank 
put upon the same footing of plain and sober living, he could not attempt his 
task with hope of success ^ 

The work that Vittormo did in his school had five outstandin^Iiaracter 
1^® First was the emphasis upon light, pleas ant surroundings, fun, and 
health The un^rnounshed, precocious, solemn booitworm Had no ^ace m this 
school Thepupllss;^3nl, played games, hadoutings, and tooklongwalks They 
S' ere gay, happy, and vigorous The food given the children was good but 
simple No artificial heat was used in the buildings, because the master believed 
that too much warmth weakened the system Vittormo watched the health of 
each lad carefully built up resistance to disease, encouraged exercise, and took 
child who fell ill This emphasis upon proper care of 
t e ody was a continuation of the old Greek concept of a healthy mind in a 
healthy body It was in direct opposition to the asceticism, flagellation,* and 
strain that characterized medievalism It is told of Vittormo that he once saw 
two small boys standing apart from others who were playing, and overheard 
them discussing a point in one of their lessons “That is not a good sign in a 
young boy, he exclaimed, and promptly sent them off to join m the games 
One cannot imagine a typical medieval schoolmaster doing anything of the 
kind Vittormo alternated periods of study and of play, moreover, he changed 
the subjects of study from hour to hour, so as to introduce variety and com 
bat fa igue, because he believed that the mmd needed change m order to re 
main keen 


'/6jrf,pp 32-33 
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A second outstanding feature was the community lUef^vith a resulting 
close personal friendship between''t^tcnlm)-and''his pupils loved all of 
them, watched o\er them, took great pride in their accomplishment, studied 
them carefully, adjusted their w ork to their capacities, talked and laughed with 
them, played with them, and was at all times ready to help them There are 
stones of how he took the children on long walks m the country dunng the 
summer and, w ith the older boys climbed many of the near by mountains He 
lived the same life as his scholars, not only during class hours but at meals, in 
games, and in social activities, shanng their interests and their pleasures To 
the pupils he was a charming, lovable, intellectual father and fnend 
A sample of this relationship is given m the incident told below 


Vittonno IS staying at Gioto m charge of the Gonzaga children We 
found him at breakfast with them, he comes out to meet us, greeting us with 
tears of joy He entertains us right royally The children seem to be on the 
happiest terms with him We talked together for several hours Then one of 
the boys declaims some two hundred lines he had composed upon the state 
entry of the Emperor Sigismund into Mantua I was astonished by the taste 
and scholarship displayed not less than by the grace and propriety of de 
livery Two younger brothers and their sister were of the party, all bright 
and intelligent children After a morning’s most enjoyable intercourse 
several other youths of distinction were introduced and after courteous 
greetings escorted us some distance on our way ® 

Q) 

A third characteristic of V ittonno’s teaching was his di sa^ne His pur 
pose was so to attract and charm pupils that he would not need to coerce 
them The friendship between him and his pupils was so close that the chil 
dren could not bear to hurt his feelings by being intentionally bad For small 
misdemeanors he used merely a word or look of rebuke, for badly done les 
sons he required a rewriting with more care It was only moral infractions 
that drew from him a stern and just wrath Once in a great while he resorted 
to corporal punishment but only after all other methods had failed or when 
the offense was of a serious moral nature If a boy tried hard and did bis best 
but was still unable to do acceptable work, Vittonno would not punish him tor 
what was not his fault but tried to find something that the boy could do with 
success hloreover he encouraged self go\emment among his boys, partly as a 
means of education m character and partly as a method of control 

A fourth characteristic was as modern as his disaphne Vittonno kept 
coming back to the idea that all children were by nature different from one 


’Quoted in Woodward Vittonno da Feltre p 66 from Prendilacqua 
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another and should be allowed to develop a 5 nature intended and not foreed 
into a line of study distasteful to them His method was to study each child 
over a period of months or even years, giving him what he could learn and in- 
sisting only upon Christian behavior, which he regarded as being within the 
reach of all In the accounts given of him by his students, this attention to in 
dividual differences comes out repeatedly, as in the remarks below 


He had, as we know, an ample staff, and this enabled him to devote much 
time to gaming that intimate knowledge of the tastes, capacity and industry 
of each scholar which with his readiness to adapt thereto his choice both of 
subject and of treatment secured the unique success for which his school 
was celebrated He had an unaffected pride in his work, and a keen interest 
in the progress of each individual scholar, and with it all an unusual insight 
into the teaching art itself 

Finally, Vittormo emphasi2edj:hara cter first ^d learning second He had, 
throughout his life two equally passionate interests — his love of religion and 
his love of the classics These two devotions fused harmoniously in him into 
a desire to educate the next generation to be good men and women by means 
of a thorough understanding of both classic and Christian literature He saw 
goodness and purity wherever it existed, equally in Plato and in Augustine, 
and he saw no difference between the self indulgence of a pagan and the 
self indulgence of a Christian Bad was bad and good was good, no matter 
where one found them In this balanced viewpoint he differed both from 
those humanists who saw value only in the classics and wanted a return to 
paganism because they considered the shackles of Christianity too irksome and 
confining and from the fanatic Christians of the Middle Ages who regarded 
all classics as sources of evil because the writers were pagan Vittormo wanted 
ot goodness and erudition in his pupils, he could see no opposition be 
tween the two nor did he believe that the best in Christian and pagan liter- 
ature was contradictory The following excerpt shows his attitude 


whichi . n a of the depth of religious conviction upon 

t nt l Reverence, piety, and re 

ThTdicr ^ dominant note of Vittormo s perLnal life 

Si. IK tts relation to the Divine 

Sincerity of his religious teaching, the insistence upon 
and hiimil f TT >^^nces of the Church, the inculcation of forgiveness 
nf llTr Pn accompanied the boys to Mass, he set the example 

religious instruction he himself took every 
personality, what is 6 i 

chief interest in this aspect of Vittormo is its relation to his Humanism This 
' Woodward VtUonno da Feltre p 30 
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was with him no nominal reconciliation between the new and the old 
Christianity and Humanism were the two coordinate factors necessary to the 
development of complete manhood There is no reason to suppose that Vit 
tonno was embarrassed by a sense of contradiction between the classical and 
the Christian ideals of life To him, and to men of his temper since, the 
thought and morals of the ancient world were identified with the ethical pre 
cepts of the Stoics and the idealism of Plato and it was easy for them to 
point to the consistency of this teaching with the broader aspects of the 
Christian life ® 

This stress upon character as the mam end of education is highly charac 
tenstic of Vittorino In his school, boys were as safe from temptation as was 
humanly possible, because their master guarded them from evil with a single 
minded zeal The intellectual education they received was excellent, but the 
moral training was even better In this one respect Vittormo’s education was 
not ancient nor medieval, nor modern — but timeless All good teachers put 
character first 

2 Vittorino as a Person The following description of Vittonno’s ap 
pearance and personality is based upon remarks made about him by his con 
temporaries and scholars 

In person he was slight and m appearance frail But by dint of rigorous 
self discipline and of active habits he had built up a constitution capable of 
sustaining the gravest exertions For the greater part of his life he never ad 
mitted a days illness The careful practice of gymnastic had given him a 
peculiar suppleness and grace of movement His expression was grave though 
not austere Sympathy and affect ion we are told readily beamed from his 
face though his eye had a penetrative quality before which conscious wrong 
doing stood confessed and ashamed Strong passionate instincts were by con 
slant watchfulness reduced to obedience and a temper prone to anger be 
came softened and restrained The simplicity of his nature showed itself in 
his dress the long cloak of rough cloth for the summer with a fur lining for 
the Winter contrasting with the richness of dress customary m Venetia He 
was careless of cold believing artificial heat to be a source of many humours 
We trace something of the old Roman discipline m Vittorino s temper in his 
notion of authority of reverence of elders of manliness and endurance But 
we shall be wrong if we ascribe to the Pagan ideal any other place than this in 
his view of life Vittorino was before all also a Christian imbued with the 
spirit and the doctrine of his faith This indeed is the dominating note of his 
personality It was this which preserved him from exaggerations and moral 
perversities which disfigured some of his contemporaries and gave an evil 
name to a certain type of Humanist It was Vittorino s aim to graft ancient 
learning upon his stock of Christian training, and we shall see that within 
the next five and twenty years this had become his achievement ® 

* p 67 
Ibtd pp 20-Ji 
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The only picture of Vittorino was taken from a medal, and presumably 
gives no better likeness than the profiles on most medals. Moreover, the artist 
chose to cover much of his head with an extraordinary headgear that makes up 
in size for what it lacks in chic. 

Vittorino was an indefatigable worker. His pupils soon learned to be 
equally industrious so that he should have no reason to be ashamed of them 
A charming and evidently frequent scene is described by an acquaintance: 


I remember that Vittorino, now well advanced in years, would of a 
winter’s morning come early, candle in one hand and book in the other, and 
rouse a pupil in whose progress he was 
specially interested; he would leave 
him time to dress, waiting patiently 
till he was ready: then he would hand 
him the book, and encourage him with 
grave and earnest words to high en- 
deavour.^® 

Under the stimulus of such care and 
industry it is not surprising that the 
school produced many scholars 

The following quotation sum- 
marizes Vittorino’s character and life: 

Wholly dedicated to the cares of 
leaching, more anxious to survive in 
the good fame of his scholars than to 
secure the immortality of literature, 

P,. X, ,, j T. . - Vittorino bequeathed no writings to 

ric. 36 Vittonno da Feltre From a „ , * tt 1 j , , ii i.v 

medallion in the Bniish Museum In E p Posterity. He lived to a hale and healthy 
Cubberley, Uulory of Education, p 366 when he died in 1446 it 

Courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Company, found that the illustrious scholar, 
publishers after enjoying for so many years the 

liherality of his princely patron, had 
not accumulated enough money to pay for his own funeral. Whatever he 
possessed he spent in charity during his lifetime, trusting to the kindness of 
h|S friends to bur,' h.m when dead. Few lives of which there is any record in 
history are so perfeetly praiseworthy as Viltorino's; few men have more 
nobly realized the ideal ol living for the highest objects of their age; few 
hate sueceeded m hoping themselves so wholly irnspotted by the vices ol the 
^orld around them.” 

Although one gets only glimpses of Vittorino through the eyes ol associates 



'*Ibtd,pp 63-63 Quoted from Prendilacqua 
“A Sj-monds, The Reinai of Ltamtng, Henry Holt and 
397. Reprinted bj permission of the publishen 


Company, 1881 (549 pp ), p 
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and pupils, rather than the direct re\eIation of personality that is shown in a 
man’s own writing, one is left with the impression of a sterling character, 
whose strictness was softened by a sense of humor, a balanced view of life, an 
innate gentleness, and a deep love for childhood and youth 

Vittonno and Guanno maintained b oarding s chools^n earlier times many 
students hadTtVEd'a\\ay irom home in order to attend schools, but generally 
they lived with some family and went to school only in the daytime Orphan 
boys and boys intended for the pnesthood had lived m monasteries during 
their school years, but this arrangement was more for religious than for educa- 
tional purposes Vittormo’s school was perhaps the world’s first secular board 
ing school As a model it has been imitated ever since, until it is now familiar 
Vittonno wanted to control the entire environment of his pupils so as to protect 
them from the evils m the world about them He required, therefore, that the 
children be turned o%er to his care during the entire twenty four hours His 
school was in an isolated place amid simple surroundings Boys and teachers 
hved together, studied together, had their meals together, and played to- 
gether The teachers had authority o\er both lessons and conduct His school 
was called a “sanctuary of manners, deeds, and words ” The environment was 
purposely simplified, and known temptations were, insofar as possible, elimi 
Dated The modern boarding school is run on the same lines 


^^B,-SCH 00 LS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

The description of subject matter and methods of teaching given in this 
chapter applies more specifically to the schools maintamed by Vittonno da 
Feltre than to others, although many of the facts were equally true of other 
good Renaissance schools All were modeled upon the same basic ideas, and 
most of those in Italy were copies of either Vitlormo’s school m Mantua or 
Guarmo’s in Venice or later at Ferrara,* but it should be remembered that 
copies are rarely as good as their models 

I The Curncidum The tvpical school of the period was a blend of the 



trivium an d the quadnvau m, but the way m which they were taught differed 
greaiiy in spirit and content, although not in^the names of the subjects, from 
the treatment they receded during the Middle Ages J The tnvium — ^grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic — was still the basts of all study Of these, dialectic, 
which had been the most important subject in the time of Abelard, became 
relatively insignificant, and the first two subjects had fused to produce a more 
modem study of letters or, as it is now called, li terature Grammar and rhet- 
oric were still absolutely necessary as the foundation of education, because al 
most all books were still written m either l^itin or Greek The aim of the 
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humanist educator was, however, to teach pupils to understand the writings of 
the great men of the past, to develop a critical scholarship toward all writing, 
and to write good Latin If one changes the language involved to English, 
these are the same objectives that the English teacher of today is working 
toward They were emphatically not the aims of the medieval scholar, who 
divided his attention among the formal elements of grammar, sterile commen- 
tary, and complex argument 

In the pursuit of a literary education the teacher of the Renaissance be- 
began his training by teaching goo d enunciation an d pronunciation In the ab- 
sence of books, oral instruction^iscuss ion, and orat or y were of more_imR or- 
tance than they are today, partly from sheer necessity and partly also from a 
continuance of the old Roman ideal that an educated man must be able to 
speak well Good speech was secured by exercises in oral reading, by declama 
tion,* and by recitation Pupils memorized passages from the classics and re- 
cited them aloud as regular school exercises In Vittormo’s school they memo 
nzed excerpts from religious writings as well 

Most instruction in language was necessarily oral at this time since the 
medie%al grammars — those of Donatus, Pnscian, and their imitators — were 
deemed old fashioned, and the newer types of grammar had not yet been 
written A pupil first learned words until he had an adequate vocabulary Then 
he learned the necessary forms Since Latin was the spoken as well as the 
written language of educated people, he had to acquire a correct accent The 
usual procedure during these early phases of instruction was for the master to 
read aloud a passage, dictate it, and comment upon it, as to both grammar and 
content The pupils took down the new words and forms, each student thus 
making his own dictionary and grammar as he went along Even from the be 
ginning, a good deal of attention was paid to meaning, and important sen- 
tences were memorized If memory seems to play too important a part in the 
work, it must be remembered that at the time there were few books, and 
e\ery scholar had to carry most of his learning around in his head In any 
case, there is no substitute for constant memorizing when one is learmng a 
language 

After a pupil had built up vocabulary, know ledge of inflection, and skill 
m speaking, he beg an to read for himself The method of approach was not 
far different from that used today lie ftrst'translated a passage into his own 
language— until he was able to read without translation — then he studied the 
st>le, the allusions, the content, and the background He read poets, orators, 
dramatists, historians, and philosophers Greek was also necessary Sometimes a 
pupil learned his Latin thoroughly before he began Greek, and sometimes be 
learned them both together A true scholar could read either language without 
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the need to translate. One school exercise that would certainly distress the 
modern student was the translation from Latin directly into Greek, or vice 
versa I 

The quadrivium — arithmetic, astronomy, music, and geometry — also re- 
mained practically untouched as far as the subjects were concerned, but again 
the treatment was more or less different from that given the same topics in the 
medieval school. In some places a few elements of algebra were added, astron- 
omy was shorn of its accompanying astrology, history entered the curriculum 
as a separate subject, and some work in natural history was offered, although 
its nature seems to have been medieval rather than modern. The modernizing 
of work in science came later. The Renaissance began as a revival of letters, 
and it did not affect the fields of mathematics and science for about two cen- 
turies. What did transfer to all subjects was an attitude of free inquiry, a de- 
sire to learn, and a freedom of thought which eventually had their effect in 
modifying these fields as well. 

The great emph asis upon language and lit erature during the Renaissance 
has remained in higher e ducation un til r^ently, when the sciences became so 
important in th^ modern world that the study of them tended to push the 
humanities aside. Some college professors still feel, however, that letters and 
languages are the backbone of culture in any age and should serve as the basis 
for the bachelor^s degree. This attitude, which first became generally accepted 
during the Renaissance, marks a real change from the attitudes toward the 
classics up until that time. Latin had been a necessary tool and Greek the lan- 
guage of commerce with the East. It was only after the Renaissance that they 
became the languages of the cultured man. This heritage is not altogether ap- 
propriate to the American spirit and is rapidly becoming less so. The modern 
world is a world of science. Under these circumstances it seems only sensible 
that the man of science should be culturally, at least, the equal of the man of 
letters. 

To a select few of his pupils, Vittorino gave an advanced course jn 
philosophy. The position of this course at the end of a pupil’s schooling is 
reminiscent of the Middle Ages, but the content was not. Many of the 
philosophers studied were not known except by name to many medieval schol- 
ars and were not widely read even where they were available. One cannot 
imagine a flagellant reading Platol Some of the Renaissance teachers empha- 
sized the differences between the great philosophers of antiquity and the 
Christian writers, holding the former to be of more value to the educated man 
than the latter, but others, like Vittorino, saw no fundamental contradiction 
between the two and tried to bring out the distinctive and educative values 
of bolt. 
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It should be noted that the emphasis shifted from one linguistic subject 
to another as the centuries went by Table 5 shows the general development 
from the early Middle Ages through the seventeenth century The names of 
the most important subjects appear in capitals, and the next most important 
in italics Those in ordinary print were relatively neglected The quadrivium 
grew mainly by differentiation, three of the four original subjects becoming 


two or more m the later periods covered by the table 
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The curriculum of Renaissance schools will strike the modern student as 

narrow It was 

The discoveries of modern science had not yet been made, 


and the higher mathematics needed by the sciences had not yet been worked 
out The nonlmguistic subjects were therefore quite undeveloped The essential 
changes between medieval and early Renaissance education were in the con 
tent of the linguistic subjects and in the entire spirit of education regardless of 
subject 

2 Trends and Attitudes in Renaissance Education For the first time in a 
thousand years there was emphasis in education upon the ca re o^(^e body and 
the attractneness of the Qiool environment The typical schoolroom of the 
Middle Ages Was a small and often dark chapel, a cell, or some other little 
room in a monastery or cathedral In general, it was inadequately lighted, un 
comfortable, cheerless, and frequently cold Monks sometimes complained that 
they did not like to study because they could not keep warm! The tj-pical 
Renaissance schoolroom was the direct ancestor of those in vogue today ft was 
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light, airy, and cheerful. To be sure, Vittorino had a passion for unheated 
rooms and would not allow artificizd heat because he feared the enervating ef- 
fects of warmth, but this characteristic was not general. Such ancient schools as 
are described in the literature were often held out of doors or on verandas; 
to the modern student they do not look like schools at all. Medieval schools 
were too cramped and gloomy for present-day taste. It was during the Renais- 
sance that, for the first time in history, a ^hoolroom began to look like a 
school room I 

Moreover, teachers tried to ma ke education attractive. Schoolwo rk was 
su pposed to be_fun, undertaken in a joyous mood, as the quickest way for 
achieving adequate outlets for the spirit. Renaissance education presupposed 
the existence of pupils eager to learn, in this respect being at variance with 
education at other periods of the world’s history, during which a pupil unwill- 
ing to learn seems to have been assumed as the norm. Since a mild restraint is 
all that is needed when pupils are interested and since a teacher must resort to 
severe discipline in controlling those who are bored, Jlje e motion al atmosphere 
of the '^Renaissance schoolroom must have been more modern than that in 
many a school that has existed since. 

The modern concept of “li beral” education cam e into be ing dur ing the 
Renaissance. On^writer of the period expressed the characteristic attitude of 
his limes In the following sentence: 

We call those studies liberal which are worthy of a free man; those 
studies by which we attain and practice virtue and wisdom; that education 
which calls forth, trains, and develops those highest gifts of body and mind.^^ 
The modern proponent of a liberal education would hnd little to disagree 
with in this statement. The definition implies that education is a matter of 
self-development. There is no suggestion of the social aims that have become so 
prominent in recent years. 

By the establishment of such schools, Guarino, Vittorino, and a few other 
teachers of the Renaissance rescued schoolteaching from the contempt in which 
it had previously been held, except in the case of a few outstanding teachers 
of each generation. As Petrarch* wrote of teaching in general: 

They teach boys who cannot do anything better, who are slow-witted, 
cold-blooded, avaricious for small gain, and indifferent toward niceties. . . . 
Let those teach who like disorder, noise, and squalor, who rejoice in the 
screams of their victims as the rod falls gaily, who are not happy unless they 
can terrify, flog, and torture.^® 

This view is much the same as that voiced by Martial, Juvenal, and Ovid 

” Paulus Vergeriuj, Treatise on Education (c 1374). 

’•Petrarch. Epistolae JamUiores (edited bv Fracas) 9 X 3 , no 3 
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concerning teachers in the schools of Rome Vittonno and Guanno had ideas 
totally different from such a description of the function of a teacher Through 
their efforts, teaching took on the respect tlmt it has had more or less consist 
ently ever since The dignity and worth of the teacher’s position in society 
was something new Although there were a few great teachers before the 
Renaissance, the position itself was not usually one that demanded respect 
from the general public 

The schools of Vittonno at Mantua and of Guanno at Ferrara were 
court schools m which the presumed rulers and leaders of the next generation 
were to be educated There was therefore stress upon those subjects that 
would contribute most to the shaping of a gentleman To a good education 
in classical literature, the school added training in manners and morals, empha- 
sis upon health and the inculcation of a lively spirit by means of competitive 
games Schools with similar objectives and personnel, but without the same 
high academic standards, arose again in the courts of German princes during 
the eighteenth century 

The typical school of the Renaissance enrolled _ a . fe7^girls>. who were 
taught in the same way as the boys_This arrangement was new, for the period 
The Christian religionliad, to be sure, raised the status of women, and m the 
early days of Christianity there had been many educated women, but dur 
mg the Middle Ages the schooling of girls had been very meager It was 
admitted that women had souls that were worth saving, but to the medieval 
mind an uneducated soul was as good as an educated one, so far as women 
were concerned The Renaissance gave a new impetus to the education of girls, 
and several women became as learned as their brothers 

3 The Spread of Humanistic Education The schools founded by Guanno 
and Vittonno were widely imitated throughout Europe, although m some cases 
it was only the humanistic content that transferred, without the humanistic 
point of view In England, the famous boys’ school at Winchester* was mod 
eled directly upon Vittonno’s school '« In fact, the typical “public * school 
of England remained a fairly close imitation of Vittorino’s La Giocosa until 
recent times The dormitory system, the self government, the relative isolation 
from the world, the rural location, the games, the relation of master and 
pupils, the strong religious bias— even though Protestant— the aristocratic 


“S« p 44 J 

“For further ^cussion of this point sec F Watson “A Renaissance Pioneer in Women’s 
Education 5 lurfier, jgjj, IV, 159-166 and ‘ Juan Luis Vivcs Scholar of the 

l^naissMCC, Transaettons 0} the Royal Soaely of Literature of the Untied Kingdom, 
TOrd t>en«. 1 81-101 Some material may also be found in M Whitcomb Literary 
JowfCfS Italian Renaissance, University of Pennsylvania Press 1898, 118 pp 
See L Emstem, The Italian Renaissance in England, Columbia Umversity Press, 190J 
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tradition, and the strong emphasis upon linguistic subjects were all reminiscent 
of Renaissance schools. So also was the aristocratic ideal of an intellectual and 
spiritual superman who towered above other men because of his greater cul- 
tural development. This idea, first developed in the Renaissance, fitted nicely 
into English social concepts. Since a man can devote his life to self- 
development only if~he" har leisure, this ideal of education was obviously 
restricted to the chosen few; and since humanistic culture was largely literary 
and linguistic, the difference between the cultured few and the uneducated 
many eventually came to consist in the ability to read Latin and Greek. This 
concept of education persisted, especially in England, until toward the end of 
the nineteenth century — and stiU lingers on in the few schools that exist 
primarily for the aristocracy. 

As far as the curriculum is concerned, the English public schools hardly 
progressed at all between the great wave of humanism that swept over England 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries until the end of the 
nineteenth century, when the sciences at last wormed their way into the course 
of study and began to supplement an exclusively linguistic diet. In spite of 
such modernization, however, the atmosphere and tradition of Eton, Rugby, 
Winchester, and other schools are still strongly aristocratic and humanistic.'"^ 
If Vittorino could return, he would feel at home in these schools even today. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MELANCHTHON AND THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE 
GERMAN REFORMATION 


In the last chapter the main figure was a teacher who lived during the Italian 
Renaissance; in this chapter the main character belongs to the Renaissance 
and Reformation in Germany, about two centuries later, Melanchthon himself 
was a link between the German Renaissance and the German Reformation, for 
he began as a humanist and ended as a reformer. In him, the intellectual and 
religious movements fused into a harmonious whole. Melanchthon was 
connected with the Reformation from its very beginning and intimately as- 
sociated with its course of development. 

Of the many individuals of importance to education during the period of 
the German Renaissance and Reformation, three stand out: Martin Luther, 
Philipp Melanchthon, and Desiderius Erasmus* of Rotterdam.* Two of them, 
Luther and Melanchthon, were great friends, perhaps because each had in 
large measure exactly those qualities that the other lacked. Erasmus was a 
great scholar and an equally great personality, but he could not espouse the 
Reformation after the movement became violent and after the Protestants 
broke completely with the Catholic Church. Although the main figure in this 
chapter will be Melanchthon, one can hardly discuss him without bringing 
in some mention of the other two. It seems best therefore to describe each 
briefly. 

Luther was a born leader, a magnificent speaker, a dynamic, restless, 
dominating person given to violent outbursts and opinionated attitudes. He 
made trouble wherever he went because tact, restraint, refinement, and mod- 
eration were all equally foreign to him. Perhaps his most outstanding trait 
was his flaming courage, which led him to defy anyone and everyone who 
disagreed with him. One cannot always love Luther, but even those who 
find his personality distasteful are forced to admire him. He was a tornado 
that blew across the pages of history, leaving them in a good deal of a mess 
but making possible an improved rearrangement later on. His picture, shown 
in Figure 37 suggests a rather coarse, bhmt person but does not at all indicate 
the flame of power and passion within him. 
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Philipp ^lelanchthon was as gentle as his friend was violent. His rightful 
place was within the academic cloisters of a great university. He was in his 
element as a scholar and a professor of Greek, but through his friendship 
with Luther he was pushed willy-nilly into a prominent position in the 
storms of the Reformation. To him fell the task of conciliating those 
whom Luther had antagonized, of formulating in scholarly form the doctrines 
of the new church, of devising a school system that would educate children — 
both boys and girls— equally in humanistic learning and in religion, of teach- 
ing advanced students at the University of Wittenberg, of subsequently rec- 
ommending them to positions as teachers or pastors throughout Germany, and 
of acting generally as a balance wheel to a revolution. His frail body, his 



mental sharpness, and his hesitancy are revealed in his portrait, shown in 
riRure 37. This picture is in contrast to the portrait of Luther and may serve 
as a basis for comparison with a later picture of Melanchthon. 

Desiderius Erasmus was the last of the great humanists. He came origin- 
ally from Rotterdam, but he traveled about continually. He went everywhere, 
and he knew eteryone. Few people in the world have ever written with more 
bitmg wat or more deadiy sarcasm. These were his two main weapons in his 
long and sincere fight to reform the abuses of the Catholic Church— a matter 
over which he was quite as concerned as Luther-and in his many personal 
squabbles and feuds. Throughout his life Erasmus was oversensitive, insecure, 
surpmous, irascible, and critical. The traits in Erasmus that one can admire 
are his profound scholarship, his love of peace, his devotion to the church, his 
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skill With the pen, and his industry Less admirable are his excessive caution, 
his tendency to quarrel, his caustic criticism of people, his conceit, his fawn 
ing upon his patrons — although he may have disliked this performance as 
much as anyone else — and his complete inability to compromise Erasmus was 
a typical humanist of the north He was not interested in aesthetics, in the re 
vival of pagan philosophies, or in self-culture His burning enthusiasm was for 
the removal of ignorance and superstition, for the uprooting of evil, for 
the condemnation of hypocrisy, and for the stimulation of social reform In 
deed, it was a basic tenet* with Erasmus that evil came from ignorance, and 
would disappear if people uere educated ' 

His relations with both Melanchthon and Luther varied with the years 
When Luther first began his protests against the church, Erasmus was greatly 
pleased because he saw in Luther a courageous man who was as sincere as him 
self about helping the church to curb excesses He could not, however, condone 
an actual separation from the church or any use of violence It was therefore 
not long before he and Luther were at swords' points Both men had violent 
tempers, and both were about equally skilled in epistolary abuse Erasmus was 
determined to work for the church from within, and he never forgave Luther 
for leading a movement of secession With Melanchthon he was more moder 
ate Like many other people, he at first regarded Melanchthon as a young man 
who had been led astray by Luther When it became clear that there was no 
separating the two friends he and Melanchthon by mutual consent avoided 
religious issues as much as possible and kept to purely literary matters In this 
way a complete break was prevented, but Melanchthon and Erasmus were 
never the close friends they might easily have become under other circum 
stances 

Of the three men Melanchthon has been selected as the mam character in 
this chapter because he had more to do directly with schools than did either 
of the other two Erasmus was at mIervaJs a university professor and was un 
doubtedly the man who brought humanism to Oxford and England generally 
but he had little contact with the lower schools and he did not teach regu 
larly Luther was greatly concerned about education because he saw at once 
that peop le amid hardly be expected to read the Bible for themselves if they 
were illiterate He therefore proposed the general principle of universal educa 
Tion'Luther also was a teacher, a professor at the University of Wittenberg 
He did not, however, have intimate contact with all kinds of schools or with 

^ For an excellent biography see P Smith Erasmus Harper & Brothers 1923 479 pp For 
the attitudes of Erasmus toward education see W H Woodward Desidenus Erasmus 
concerning the Aims and Methods of Education Cambridge University Press 1904 244 
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teaching at all levels, because he left these details to his friend Melanchthon, 
like the others, was a university professor, but in addition he had a small 
preparatory school of his own, he organized dozens of schools throughout Ger 
many, he worked out into practical form Luther’s concept of universal educa 
tion, and m both secondary school and university he set a style that has per 
sisted in Germany up to the present time In the restricted field of education 
he was therefore a more commanding figure than either of the other two lead- 
ers 


A MELANCHTHON HIS LIFE AND WORK 

I Melanchthon' s Early Years'^ In 1497, five years after the discovery 
of America Philipp Melanchthon was born in a little town near Karl sruhe * 
His original family name was Schwarzerd (Black Earth), but during his 
school years this rather homely name was translated literally into Greek to 
produce the more euphonious* “Melanchthon He himself rarely used his 
changed name, but his students and friends used nothing else, he has there 
fore come down in history as Philipp Melanchthon After attending a small 
local school and then having a tutor for some years, PEilipp entered the Uni 
versity of Heidel^g^ at the age of thirteen Heleceived his baccalaureate 
degree two years later and attempted to enroll for graduate work, but the 
university refused his application because of his jouth A few months later, 
however, the Umversity of Tubingen* accepted him, and he r^eiyed ^^as- 
ter’s degree at the age of seventeen He began teaching almost before the ink 
^n his diploma was dry and was from the first extraordinarily_succ«sfuh It did 
not take him long to discover that the available textbooks were inappropriate 
to the humanistic education which was then, two centuries after its develop 
ment m Italy, just reaching its peak in Germany He therefore wrote his o wn 
textbooks a Greek grammar when he was only sixteen , a Latin grammar some 
years later , and at one time or another texts in dialectic, rhetoric, psychology, 
physics, ethics, history, and religion^ The value of his texts is indicated by 
their long continued use His Greek grammar ran through forty three editions, 
the last being published a hundred years after the first, the Latin grammar 
had fifty one editions over an interval of more than two hundred years 

At the University of Tubingen the humanistic learning had not met with 
an especially favorable reception, and Melanchthon found himself under fire 

’ The summary of Melanchthon s life is based upon the following references P Camerarius 
Ci/e of Melanchthon Leipzig 1566 K Hartfelder, Phihpp Melanchthon als Praecepter 
Cermaniae A Hofmann 1889 687 PP J W Richard Pktlipp Melanchthon G P Put 
nams Sons 1902 399 pp C Schmidt PhUpp Melanchthon Leben und Ausgewahlle 
Schnften R L Fnenche 1861 ^^2 pp 
•The Greek transliteration of black earth 
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from his older and more conservative colleagues He was therefore glad when 
he was called to the University of Wittenberg a year later He went there 
originally as a professor of Greek, but withm a year he was on the faculties of 
both arts and theology and busily teaching both linguistic subjects and re 
ligion 

2 Melanchthon and Luther It was at Wittenberg that Melanchthon met 
Luther Their friendship is so important to the history of the entire Reforma 
tion that It seems worth while to quote a few of the opinions they expressed 
about each other and to discuss the relationship between them Luther con 
tnbuted to their common enterprises a clear understanding, a deep feeling, a 
fervently religious spirit, and a heroic courage Melanchthon contributed a 
great learning, a fine culture, a grasp of philosophy and theology, a beautiful 
character, and a loving heart Luther was in the mam a destructive influence 
not perhaps by intention but because the destructive work had to be done be 
fore anything new could be built, and Luther did not live far beyond this initial 
period Melanchthon’s work was largely constructive, partly because of his tem- 
perament and partly because he lived longer Both men had courage Luther’s 
was the heroism of daring and defiance, Melanchthon’s was the heroism of 
endurance and patient suffering No one can say which man contributed the 
more to the great friendship between them Their mutual dependence was 
demonstrated whenever they were separated 

Of Melanchthon, Luther wrote 

I am rough, boisterous stormy, and altogether warlike I am born to 
fi^t against innumerable monsters and devils I must remove stumps and 
stones, cut away thistles and thorns, and clear the wild forests, but Master 
Philipp comes along softly and gently, sowing and watering with joy, ac 
cording to the gifts which God had abundantly bestowed upon him * 

■V^^oever does not recognize Philipp as his instructor, is a stolid, stupid 
donkey, earned away by his own vanity and self conceit Whatever we know 
m the arts and in true philosophy, Philipp has taught us He has only the 
humble title of Master, but he excels all the Doctors There is no one living 
adorned with such gifts He must be held in honour Whoever despises this 
man, him will God despise ® 

You have seen, or will see, Philipp’s theses They are bold, but they 
certainly are true He defended them in such a way that he seemed to us all a 
veritable wonder, and such he is Christ willing, he will surpass many Mar- 
tins and will be a mighty foe of the devil and of the scholastic theology He 
knows their tricks and also the Rock Christ He will powerfully prevail ® 

* Luther s preface to Melanchthon s Commentary on Colossianj 

* Carpus Ref ormatonum Heinsius 1834-1936(98^13) X 302 Hereafter this collection 
of onginal data will be abbreviated to CJt 

*W M L de Welle and J G Seidemann Brtefe Sendschretben und Bedenken, C Reimer 
18*5-1856 (6 parts) parti p 380 
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Of Luther, Melanchthon wrote 


He was the chariot and the charioteer of Israel,* raised up by God to 
restore and purify the ministry of the Gospel For we must confess that by 
him doctrine was revealed which is beyond the range of the human mind ’ 
Some by no means evil minded persons, however, express a suspicion 
that Luther manifested too much aspenty I will not affirm the reverse, but 
only quote the language of Erasmus God has sent in this latter age a violent 
physician on account of the magnitude of the existing disorders ** 

Martin is too great and too wonderful for me to describe m words 
the more I regard him the greater I judge him to [be] ® 

Did >ou ever read anything more bitter than Erasmus’s Hvperasptstes? 
It IS almost venomous How Luther takes it, I do not know But I have again 
besought him by all that is sacred, if he replies, to do so briefly, simply, and 
without abuse At once after Luther published his book, I said this contro 
versy would end in the most cruel alienation Oh that Luther would 

keep silent' I did hope that with age, experience, and so many troubles, he 
would grow more moderate, but I see he becomes the more violent as the 
contests and the opponents exhibit the same characteristics This matter 
grievously vexes my soul 


This mutual love and esteem weathered the storms of the twenty eight years 
from the first meeting to Luther’s death When Melanchthon died some years 
later he was buried beside Luther It is a fitting tribute to their friendship 
that they were laid to rest side by side in the college chapel at Wittenberg 
3 The Middle Years Once established at the University of Wittenberg, 
Melanchthon began intensive work along the two lines of interest that were to 
continue as his abs^ing passions throughout his life^the furthering of 
humanistic education, and the development of a theology based upon the Bible 
rather than upon church doctrine ^very day he worked, wrote, and taught 
rom two in the morning until he could no longer keep his eyes open As the 
burden of his work increased and his health began to break down under the 
strain he voiced his inclination to restrict his labors to the teaching of the 
classics and to leave theology to others Lnther was not willing, however, to 
ose IS friend s aid In his usual forthright and determined way he made 
wo changes m Melanchthon’s arcumstances First he found PhilipJ'a wife, 
so that there might be someone who would care for his health and feed him 
properly! As it turned out, Luther made an excellent choice Second, he ap 
ed to the Elector* of Saxony ♦ who supported the university, to increase 
Melanchthon’s salary and to reduce his teaching schedule [Even with these 

’C R.\l 57 

*De Wette and Seidemann op at , part t p 312 
* C , I, 364 
“ Ibtd , I 6S8 
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changes it was still necessary for Melanchthon to maintain a private school in 
his own house in order to make ends meet. This small school was a sort of 
laboratory for working out his ideas about teaching. The boys had a form of 
self-government and a system of awards for good work. The curriculum was 
not as narrowly linguistic as one might have expected, probably because 
Melanchthon did practically all the teaching himself and ranged over the large 
number of subjects of which he was master. 

/Melanchthon's theological writings began when he was twenty-one years 
ol^nd continued throughout his life/They included the Visitation Articles,* 
upon which the school system of Germany was founded, and the Augsburg 
Cohfession,* which contains the fundamental creed of the Lutheran Church. 
Although his writings in theology were of great importance for church history, 
they need not be discussed at length here. 

In its inception, the Reformation had the same battle cry as the Renais- 
sance: Go back to the original sourcesl The original source for Christianity 
was the Bible. In interpreting the meaning of the Scriptures a person should 
be guided by. his conscience, not by the opinions of the church fathers. Before 
the common people could read the Bible for themselves, however, three situa- 
tions must be met.'' there must be enough books, -there must be a translation of 
the Bible into German, and there must be popular education to teach the peo- 
ple to read. The book problem was already on the way to solution through the 
invention of movable type in about 1450. Luther himself made the translation 
of the Bible, naturally consulting various friends at different times. WTien his 
translation was ready, the printers were ready to print it. No book in the 
world has ever sold the way the Bible has, once it had been translated out of 
Latin, the scholar’s language, into the many ^oken languages of the people. 
In spite of all the modern skepticism about religion, the Bible is still the 
world’s best seller; in 1940 more copies of it were sold than of any other one 
book. 

1^0 Melanchthon fell the task of formulating the educational plan for 
eliminating illiteracy and of getting the plan into practice. Early in 1526 he 
helped in the establishment of new schools in Nuremberg* and two years later 
wrote his Visitation Articles, after making a survey of conditions in both 
schools and local churches" The last of the eighteen articles deals with educa- 
tion. In putting this article into practical use Melanchthon had to make a 
definite plan of work for schools and classes/His final product was a schedule 
in which there were three levels of work/ each of which would require two 
or more years for its completion. More will be said of this curriculum later, 
since it furnished the basis for education in the Germanics for the next two 
centuries and has, in modified form, come down to the present 
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In the course of his long years of teaching and of identification with the 
Reformation, Melanchthon trained most of the next generation of pastors and 
teachers, either directly or through his students Whenever a town wanted a 
teacher or a minister someone wrote to Melanchthon for recommendations At 
the time of his death there was hardly a town in all of Germany in which 
someone approved by Melanchthon was not established 

^ In his attitude toward education Melanchthon illustrates a complete fusioi 
of two dominant trends He was a humanist before he turned reformer, and 
he never lost his great love of the dassics In his zeal to study original sources 
he learned Latin, Greek, and Hebrew thoroughly Once he had joined in the 
religious debates of the period he became devoted with equal passion to the re- 
formed church In Luther, the reformer outweighed the humanist, and in 
Erasmus the reverse was true, but m Melanchthon the blend was perfectly 
balanced Melanchthon, like other scholars, saw as he grew older that German 
humanism was dying He was indeed himself the last of the great ones 
What he probably never saw — at least one hopes he did not — was that his 
friend Luther had started theological disputes which by their intolerant out 
comes helped put an end to the composition of Latin poetry or the apprecia 
tion of Euripides in the original 

During his lifetime Melanchthon produced no less than 709 publications, 
not counting his letters Even m his last year of life he wrote thirteen separate 
Items In judging of this productivity one must remember that Melanchthon 
had no typewriter and no stenographer Moreover, some of his work was of 
such importance that it had to be written and rewritten many times In ad 
dilion to his own work Melanchthon wrote much for his colleagues, especially 
speeches to be delivered on festive occasions It was said of him "Yes, it 
even happened that the speaker of the day had already begun while Me 
lanchthon still sat at his desk writing down the last part of the speech 
Melanchthon wrote day and night Even when he was eating he had his pen 
in hand and continued scribbling 

4 Melanchthon’ s Last Years Until the death of Luther m 1546 the two 
friends carried on their work, each doing what he could do best One xn 
cident foreshadowed what would happen to Melanchthon without Luther 
Three theological troublemakers, styhng themselves prophets, descended upon 
Wittenberg and urged the local pastors into making such radical changes in the 
church services as to antagonize many people In the ensuing excitement 
f Melanchthon did his best to restrain everyone concerned from violence, but to 
no avail Things went from bad to worse, and serious riots were not far 
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away when Luther heard of the situation. Taking his life in his hands, he 
crossed territories in which his capture probably meant death at the stake 
and descended secretly upon Wittenberg. For two days he remained closeted 
with Melanchthon while he investigated matters. Then for eight consecutive 
days he mounted a local pulpit and thundered to an audience that jammed 
the church to capacity. At the end of that time the prophets had disappeared 
like dew before the sun, and Luther had knocked sense into the heads of all 
concerned. Then he too disappeared. 

After Luther’s death Melanchthon no longer had a magnificent orator and 
magnetic leader to come to his rescue and to hold together the divergent ele- 
ments within the Protestant church. He did his best — probably he did better 
than anyone had a right to expect from a man of his temperament — but his 
last fourteen years were full of controversy and despair. In his own words; 

I could almost believe I was born under an unlucky star. For what dis- 
tresses me most has come upon me. Poverty, hunger, contempt, and other 
misfortunes I could easily bear. But what utterly prostrates me is strife and 
controversy. I had to compose the Confession which was to be given to the 
Emperor and the Estates.* In spirit I foresaw insults, wars, devastation, 
battles. And now does it depend upon me to divert such great calamity? . . . 
Dear brother, I dare not drop the matter so long as I live. But not by my fault 
shall peace be destroyed. Other theologians wanted to compose the Con- 
fession. Would God they had had their way. Perhaps they could have done 
it better. Now they are dissatisfied with mine, and want it changed. One cries 
out here, another there. But I must maintain ray principle of omitting every- 
thing that increases the bitterness. God is my witness that my intentions have 
been good. My reward is that I shall be hated.'^ 

The worst of his troubles came, to be sure, from rival or antagonistic 
theologians who assailed him on every side. Many of them were men who in 
earlier years had been silenced by the dominating Luther at various conferences 
and councils. With Luther gone, they reappeared and pounced upon 
Melanchthon, causing him much misery and producing schisms* among the 
Protestants themselves. In spite of his best efforts and in spite of prodigious 
amounts of work, Melanchthon could not hold the Protestants together. Before 
the end of his life the Lutheran church had already split in two. Nothing 
grieved Melanchthon any more than the knowledge that the work to which he 
and Luther had dedicated their lives already disintegrating and that he 
was powerless to stop it. 

Melanchthon’s life span began before the Reformation started and con- 

^felancfitkoniana Paedagogica (Gesanimelt imd Erklart Hartfelder), B G Tuebner, i803. 

P 38 
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tinued after its main developments. The central events of the Reformation may 
be regarded as taking place between 1517 and -SSS, although many contrAu- 
ting causes were in operation long before 1517 and many results contmued to 
operate long after 1555. Throughout these years Melanchthon was an impor- 
tant figure. In 1517 he had just received his master’s degree from Tubingen; 
in 1518 he was already in Wittenberg with Luther; for many years he was 
present at every council to defend the faith; in 1530 he wrote the famous 
Augsburg Confession, in 1555 he was a tired, embittered old man who had 
fought a good fight but was too weary to enjoy the victory. 

During the last years of his life Melanchthon^i^k in educati on w^ t 
on unabated. It included not only the founding of lower shhools'BuTorsSvwal 
universities and the restoration of Wittenberg after a dissension so severe that 
Melanchthon had to leave the city with his family to avoid actual physical 
danger to himself and them. Gradually his health broke under the continued 
strain of work and the ceaseless worry. 



The last picture made of him is shown 
in Figure 38. His anxiety and exhaus- 
tion are clearly revealed. In 1560 a 
most welcome death put out the flame 
that had carried a frail body through 
sixly-three years of unending labor in 
the two causes of religion and educa- 
tion, and the Great Preceptor* of Ger- ^ 
many was laid to a well-earned rest/ 
beside the Great Reformer. 

5. Melanchfhon's Relations with 
His Students It remains to present in a 
little more detail what manner of 


man Philipp Melanchthon was in his 

capacity as a teacher. First as to his relationship with his students. To them_ 
he had not only a warm heart but a sympathetic interest that continued after 
they had left his tutelage.xTo be sure, he was sometimes severe with those 
who were too lazy to exert themselves, but this attitude is understandable. He_ 
was such a tireless worker and felt his lack of adequate time so keenly that^ 
he quite naturally became irritated at students before whom he spread in vain 
the treasures of his own mind. He seems to have entered wholeheartedly into 


general student affairs as is shown by the notices to the entire student body 
that he posted on his bulletin board. Here they found such items as these: 


For the feast of St. John the Baptist* good voices were needed for the 
church choir. Melanchthon invited the students to a rehearsal because “music 
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IS a gift of God granted to men for the maintenance and spread of Christian 
teaching ” 

At the same time the university held itself responsible for warning its 
members of dangers Bathing in the torrential Elbe* was dangerous “We for 
bid most vigorously, out of fatherly love and with fatherly authority, 
any bathing in the river on the part of our young people The parents trans 
ferred their burden to us teachers, and God has conferred on the administra- 
tion its authority Many a time have tragic instances shown what a treacher- 
ous river the Elbe is, of which the students must beware ” 

In general the young people should behave respectably and modestly in 
their appearances in public, m their clothes, and in their speech 

Especially should the students practice chastity As the Ivnc poet Bac 
chylides* said Just as in a painting a well caught likeness is the greatest 
ornament so in the character of men is chastity the loveliest jewel If a man 
lacks chastity his otherwise good traits are distorted and made of little 
value 

Immoral dances must be avoided Many people take indecent liberties on 
the occasion of a public dance “Since, however, dances should not be bar- 
baric and ugly pleasures, but are instituted for their training, by which the 
young men learn to behave themselves decently with the opposite sex, they 
have respectable grounds for existence ” ” 

The students seem to have been particularly rowdy at the time of a car- 
nival The running about of masked students and the resultant excesses 
appeared to Melanchthon as survival or imitation of the bacchanalia* upon 
which even the Roman senate imposed painful punishment “Such things do 
harm to morals and increase wantonness and if the administration does not 
lay a bridle upon youths, the devil will play his little game, by developing 
anew through heightened audacity the frenzy of the bacchanalian festival 
Anyway, we see how vices grow, especially in this latest period of the 
world ” 

Also the customary drinking bouts must be stopped, because they rob 
the parents and increase vice And it is also completely unpermissible to push 
one's way into strange houses and bother the residents with dumb ges 
tures Indeed it is to be feared that God would punish Germany 
through the Turks if this kind of mischief didn't stop “Therefore let us im 
prove our morals, so that our prayer and our weapons will be strong ” 

^Vhen in the year 1535 the university was transferred on account of an 
epidemic from Wittenberg to Jena, the students nere informed that the 
change was suggested more by care for the health of the students than that of 
the professors At the same time hoiiever they were requested to pay their 
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debts before their departure and not during the last few davs to run around 
the streets armed and noting ‘ It is fitting for the students to consider the 
duties of hospitality and once arrived in Jena the students would be ex 
cellently cared for and it was announced that the city council bad had a lot 
of cheap beer brought m from outside When however in spite of this kind 
ness on the part of the magistrate many students invaded the \ ineyards at the 
time when the grapes were ripening they were reminded forcibly of the 
duties of hospitality ‘ for it is proper for godly and educated people not to 
transgress the duties of hospitality * 

But not only student affairs found their way to the bulletin board For 
instance the students were urged to works of Christian chanty A poor man, 
father of a family who had through an acadent lost his nme-year old son 
should be supported and Melanchlhon reinforced his request with a verse 
from a Greek tragedian When m (he year 1545 a great part of the small 
town of Gotha* was burned down the chanty of the students was called 
upon Let us tremble before the thought of God’s wrath and let us remem 
ber that we also have deserved punishment ’ 

Whenever Melanchthon had to miss class he put up a notice to his stu 
dents Thus on his wedding day he posted the couplet below 

Rest from your studies Philipp says you may 

He 11 read no lecture on St Paul today 

He was also in the habit of announcing his courses by a notice sometimes in 
prose and sometimes m poetry Like all his other communications with his 
students these were m Latin One of them together with its translation, ap 
pears below Since there was no bulletin of courses these announcements were 
the equivalent of a catalogue description One wonders what a modern student 
would make out of such a communication from a professor 


Intimatio Philippi 
Mel de Homero 
praelegendo 1531 
Decnvi aliquot libros Homen 
mterpretan Deo volente In earn rem 
coHocabo demceps horam sextam die 
Mercuru et praelege ut soleo gratis 
Quod autem dicunt Homerum mendi 
casse vivum id aecidit et etiam 

” 7 fcid II 850 
" Ibid p 89s 
^'Ibid p 953 
^Ibtd IX 21 
** Ibid V 890 
*Schmjdt op at 


Announcement of Philipp 
Melanchthon concerning the 
lectures on Homer 1531 
I have decided to interpret cer 
tain books of Homer God willing 
For this purpose I wall set aside six 
o clock every Wednesday and I will 
lecture as usual, without charge 
However they say that because as a 


p 49 The actual notice was ot course in I atm and read 
A studus hodie !aat otia gratia Phdippus 
Nec verbis Pauli dogmata sacra leget 
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mortuo Oberrat enim optimus Poeta 
et rogat, qui se audire velmt Pecu 
mam polhcen non potest, sed polhce 
tur magnarum et honestarum rerum 
doctnnam Rogat autem non illos 
banausicous qui quaestuosas artes 
sectantur^ non solum nulla jnstrucU 
liberali doctnna sed etiam ex hac 
una re sapientiae famam captantes, 
quod magnifice ausint contemnere 
alias omnes honestas disciplmas 
Quodsi casu in horum aliquem inci 
dent Homerus, est enim caecus orat 
se civihter dimitti, sicut a Platone 
ex civitate dimittitur Verum hos ad 
se vocat audiendum, qui colunt stu 
dia liberahter et virtutis amore Ego 
memini quondam non potuisse taimm 
scriptorum copiam fieri studiosis 
quamlibet magna mercede proposita 
none tantus est contemptus opti 
marum rerum, ut nisi gratis offerantur 
et quidem praelegantur a pentis 
mendicare Homerus auditores coga 
tut Incipiam autem proxime a nono 
libro Iliadis 
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living man Homer went begging, the 
same thing happens to him in death 
For the greatest poet wanders about 
asking who wants to listen to him 
He cannot offer money but he does 
offer the knowledge of great and good 
things However he does not ask 
those Philistines who seek remunera 
tive occupations, who are not only 
uninstructed in any liberal doctrine 
but for this very reason desire a repu 
tation for wisdom, who dare to de 
spise haughtily all other good learn 
mg But if Homer met them by 
chance at any hour since he is blind 
he would ask to be sent away politely 
just as he was banished from the 
state by Plato Truely he calls to at 
tend his classes those who cultivate 
their studies freely and m the love 
of virtue I remember when the most 
zealous students could not obtain a 
copy of such writings, no matter how 
much they were willing to pay, but 
now there is such contempt for the 
best things that unless they are of 
fered without cost and are presented 
by experts Homer is forced to beg for 
listeners However, I shall begin to 
morrow with the ninth book of the 
Iliad 


A.S if Melanchthon did not have enough other things to do he held for 
years a special class Saturday afternoon for foreign students who did not un 
derstand German well and went over with them the sermon to be delivered 
by the pastor m church on the morrow, so that these foreigners might get 
more out of the sermon than they otherwise would 

hlany of Philipp’s students described him or their feeling toward him 
A few of these comments are quoted 


You love and teach in the most careful nay Latin Greek and Hebrew, 
(>ou present] everything m a way so pleasant faithful, and upright as 
>f >ou wanted that everyone in a single day should be your equal m scholar 
ship 

You love each person according to bis de'serts You entrance all people 

*‘lbid n SS 7 
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so that they love you, you draw them to you through your wonderful charm 


One man considered it the greatest good fortune of his life to have been 
a student under Melanchthon, and another explained that Melanchthon s 
teaching talent revealed itself in the ease with which he adapted himself to 
the abilities of the learner A third was certain that the number of gratelul 
students was counted in the thousands and that m Germany all the pulpits 
and schools echoed his writings 


Popular Melanchthon undeniably was In his first year he had 120 stu- 
dents in his class, the next four years the enrollment increased successively to 
240, 333, and 600 His average number per class over a number of years 
was between 400 and 500 Since he taught several classes, the personnel of 
which differed somewhat, he had during some semesters a total enrollment of 


2000 students It was through these tremendous classes that this one frail man 
was able to leave such a direct personal imprint upon the educational life of 
his time, wholly aside from the influence he exerted through his writing and 
organizing It is a testimony too of Melanchthon’s vital power to teach that 
after his death the university had to hire four different men to carry on his 


instruction in all its phases 

Melanchthon used chiefly the lecture method for his university classes, but 
he was quite willing to be interrupted by questions He was exacting m his 
demands upon students, espeaally when it came to examinations To him the 
fear of examinations, an emotion that has existed ever since there were anv 
students to have it, was only a spur for the learner and no basis for excuse from 
a test Compared to modern standards, Melanchth on favored in p nnciple^a, 
rather rigid discipline because he believed one could not tram character with- 
out it In actual practice, however, he appears to have been fairly mild , exce pt 
when students were lazy, then he could, according to Luther, scold like 
Jeremiah ♦ His class manner was the exact opposite of that shown by most of 


the world’s popular teachers jHis voice was small and weak, he stuttered more 
or less, his manner was^diffiuent, he used no rhetorical aids, and his speech 
was dry rather than thrilling On the positive side, his lectures were models 
of clarity, his spontaneous choice of words seemed almost inspired, his knowl- 
edge was enormous, his memory for the classics excellent, and his devotion to 
humanism so deep that he communicated his feeling to others He never used 
empty words or high flown phrases, he illumined every topic he touched, and 
he stuck to whatever matter he was presenting, refusing to be diverted from 
his objective Although always rather too much on the serious side for modern 


"F von Soden Betlrage zur Gesehtckte dtr Retormalion, Bauer und Raspe, iSjS (5** 
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student taste, Melanchthon was so simple and direct a person that he presented 
his subjects by whatever illustrations came first to his mind. He related anec- 
dotes from his own life and the lives of others, be told an occasional joke, 
he used examples from history and — although in principle he spoke only Latin 
with his classes — he mixed his languages into a sort of hodgepodge that must 
have been amusing to his listeners. 

6. Melanchthon as an Individual Finally a word about Melanchthon’s 
appearance and character, and his opinion of himself or other people's opin- 
ions concerning him._In the first place, he was a small frail man of less than 
average height, and he carried one shoulder higher than the other, presumably 
from his interminable hours of writing. His manner was shy^ he stammered, 
and until his last years he always looked absurdly young. As one friend wrote 
of him: 

In size he is a small, unattractive person. You would think he was only a 
boy not above eighteen years old, when he walks by the side of Luther. Be- 
cause of their sincere love for each other they are almost always together. 
Martin is much taller than he, but in understanding, learning, and culture, 
Philipp is a great stalwart giant and hero. One wonders that in so small a 
body there can lie concealed such a great and lofty mountain of wisdom and 
culture.®® 

As a person, Melanchthon was sensitive to a high degree, a bit effeminate 
in his softness and dependency upon others, gentle, and lovable. In gen- 
eral, he was lacking in creativeness or originality. His shyness and feeling of 
inferiority were abnormal and without discernible basis, unless they rested 
npon physical dehciencies. man who can write a svccesslul Creek grammar 
at the age of sixteen needs to distrust his own ability. It is unfortunate from 
a personal standpoint that such a tender, thin-skinned, pacific person as 
Melanchthon should have been forced into the fights begun by the thick- 
skinned, aggressive Luther. Moreover, Melanchthon was a moody person, given 
to believing that things were much worse than they really were. Periodically 
he became completely discouraged. On one such occasion he felt that he and 
Luther had both made a bad mistake in judgment. He became so disturbed 
over his own error that he made himself ill. After all other efforts to revive 
him had failed, his vrife sent for Luther. The description of the following 
day is given below: 

When Luther arrived he found Melanchthon apparently dying. His eyes 
were sunk, his senses gone, his speech stopped, his hearing closed, his face 
fallen in and hollow . . . He knew nobody, ate and drank nothing. WTien 
Luther saw him thus disfigured, he was frightened above measure. He first 

F". H. Ch. Schwan:, Darstellung ous dem Cebiet dtr Padagogik, J G. Goscben, i8jj-i8t4 
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turned forthwith to the window, and prayed fervently to God. . , . Then, 
”r"s he grasped Philipp by the hand: ''Be of good « ^ 

. av . flip *’ Beins thus taken hold of ana aaaresseu, 

miipp began to draw breath again, but could say nothing '“^ sood while. 
Then he turned his face straight upon Luther, and began t g 
God’s sake not to detain him any longer,-that he was now on a good jou^ 
ney-that he should let him go-that nothing better could >>ofa" >" ■ 
“By no means, Philipp,” said Luther; "thou must serve our Lord God ye 
longer.” Thus Philipp by degrees became more cheerful, and let Luth 
order him something to eat; and Luther brought it himself to him, but 
Philipp refused it. Then Luther forced him with these threats, saying: tiara, 
Philipp, thou must eat, or I excommunicate thee.” With these words he wa 
overcome, so that he ate a very little: and thus by degrees he gamed strengm 


In spite of being usually overanxious about personal danger, Mai^thon 
could be brave enough when necessary. Once when the students had got into a 
riot with the local authorities and were about to storm the jail to release a 
comrade, the professors — headed by Melanchthon — bore down upon them an 
dispersed them. No one laid about him with more determination than be. Not 
even the roughest student could bring himself to strike the little man, so 
Melanchthon soon had the situation under control. After persuading the stu- 
dents to go home, Melanchthon turned his attention to the civil authorities 
and brought about the student’s release without violence. 

Melanchthon could have had many more honors than he did. For one 
thing, he was too busy to bother with them, and for another he was too dif- 
fident; nothing made him more acutely miserable than to be singled out 
from others, even for praise. To the day of his death Melanchthon remained 
unconvinced that he was a person of consequence. 


In taking leave of Philipp Melanchthon one can hardly improve upon the 
words of a friend who read the funeral oration: 


Salve iterum atque iterum. Tua nos immota manebit 
Semper apud memores gloria, nomen, honos.®^ 

Melanchthon and Luther together left their imprint upon the schools of 
their country'l^heir greatest singl e contr ibution was the principle of unive^l 
education. The^ popular educational ^sterns of the worrd~H^a^t ^ from th^ Ref - 
ormation and are further developm^nts~of'*the basic ideas then prese^ed. 
The education of girU was_^part of the general^lan. IhWitloriiio’s school 

“ L. von Seckendorf, Geschichte des Lutkertums, L. Maimburg, 1692, III, 314. 

** Camerarius, op. cil. “Farewell, again and againi Your glory, your name, your honor will 
rsmaln unchanged forever in our memories.” 
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, • 1 ho tiiiffht without discrimination. The barriers 

there were a few girls whom h ^ j„„n , little by humanism, 

against feminine education had therefore been let 

but it took the Reformation to initiate 

In spite of occasional y-erated teachers ,ne«^^ 

ityof leaching, but added an aura* of 

strengthened the changed attitu e to be a “career,” on a par 

religious fervor that ’‘"®"^J“he'original Protestant idea was that all 
with medicine, law, or the church. society. The strictly re- 

these professions should serve ^ tot the ideal of service to 

ligious connection has disappeare P 

society remains. i„„^KtVinn established what has 

It should be noted that Luther use of the 

turned out to be the most effective sing e reformers wanted 

schools lor the indoctrination of “ “*'1^ ®^,. , recent decades Adolf 

to teach the new faith and “ ,,o„bat both Democracy and 

Hitler wanted to teach National Sociahs parallel purpose of teach- 

Communlsm, Americans also use their schooMon 

ing democracy, tolerance, and socia con equally well for con- 

neither good nor bad, !'”'^'!®’Liberate use of the schools for the in- 
structive or destructive ends, mis Reformation, 

doctrination of all the children in a country 

B. SCHOOLS OF THE GERMAN REFORMAT 

r. Interrelation of Church, H ^as not 

of the Middle Ages all schools were mam y appeared, and the teach- 

until the twelfth century that a few drawn from the priesthood. At 

ers in even these schools were still some secular schools and teachers 

the close of the fifteenth century the pr ^ court schools of their own. 
was increasing. In Germany the noblra a qj. nobleman was to decide 

According to the Peace of Augsburg, ea nien were therefore in a 

what the religion of his district ® ^ gducation. This secular control 

strategic position for assuming responsi i , tenet of the Reforma- 

of education was new, and it became a fundame 

lion.33 o,i„rntional system sprang into 

It is not to be supposed that a 

being at once. The first efforts at umver ^^d in Magdeburg,* and 

complete scale. In I54= a system of schools 

Se« 1 


“For 

(ton 


- V Paulsen, Ctrman Educa^ 
I fso^d’^unt of eduction ^o-^^^Tscribuet., Sons, moS, 3.= PP. 

U Pan and Present (translated by x- 
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,528 m Saxony It was not until JS 59 however that theJrstjraWlil^iioob 
open to everyone came into existence in the small state ofJVurttenteg 
This system provided for instructing the youth of the state from elementary 
school through whatever grades were necessary for holding offictin church jr 
state It consisted of a vernacular school and a six year Latin school in every 
city or town those pupils of sufficient ability might subsequently enter the 
University of Tubingen The Wurttemberg system was widely copied 
throughout Germany' and became the basis for the German school system 0 
prewar days 

These early systems though public, were voluntaQr The first compulsory 
system was that of Weimar* in 1619 The compulsion did not at first include 
girls but eventually they also were required to attend school However the 
earliest school system that included all the essential modern elements did not 
appear until 1642 about a century after the Peace of Augsburg Although the 
ideas for universal education were already in circulation during the lifetime 
of Melanchthon and Luther they did not get into actual practice till long 
after these leaders were dead 

2 Melanchthon s Plan for the Schools As mentioned earlier Melanch 
thon devised the basic plan upon which schoolwork m the reformed territo 
ries was based His curriculum is summarized below 

The First Group Th e fi^ t group shall consisj^of those children who are 
learning to read With these the following method is to be adopted They 
are first to be taught the child s manual containing the alphabe4-the-creed 
the Lord s Prayer and other prayers) When they have learned this^onatus 
and Cato may both be given them \Donatus for a reading book and Cato 
they may explain after the following manner the schoolmaster must give 
them the explanation of a verse or two and then in a few hours call upon 
them to repeat what he has thus said^ and in this way they will learn a great 
number of Latin words and lay up a full store of phrases to use in speech 
In this they should be exercised until they can read well Neither do we con 
sider it time lost if the feebler children who are not especially quick 
witted should read Cato and Donatus not once only but a second time With 
t his they sho uld be taught to wnle jind_bej:equired to show their writing, to 
the schoolmaster every day2i Another mode of enlarging their knowledge of 
Latin words is to give them every afternoon some w ords to commit to me m 
ory, as has been the custom m schools hitherto These children must like 
wnse be kept at music and be made to sing with the others as we shall show 
God willing further on 

The Second Group The second group consists of children who have 
learned to read and are now ready to go into grammar With these the fol 
lowing regulations should be observed ^e first hour after noon every day 
all the children large and small should be practiced in music Then the 
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schoolmaster must interpret to the second group the Fables of Aesop*. After 
vespers, he should explain to them the Paedology of Mosellanus;* and 
when this is finished, he should select from the Colloquies of Erasmus some 
that may conduce to their improvement and disciplinerThis should be re- 
peated on the next evening also, \Vhen the children are about to go home for 
the night, some short sentence may be given them, taken perhaps from a 
poet, which they are to repeat next morning, such as: Amicus certus in re 
incerta cernitur. (A true friend becomes manifest in adversity.) Or Fortuna, 
quern nimiuin fovet, stultum facit. (Fortune, if she favors a man too much, 
makes him a fool.) Or this from Ovid, Vulgtis amicitias utilitate probat. 
(The rabble value friendships by the profit they yield.) 

In the morning the children are again to explain Aesop’s fables. With 
this the teacher should decline some nouns or verbs, many or few, easy or 
difficult, according to the progress of the children, and then ask them the 
rules and the reasons for such inflections. And at the same time when they 
shall, have learned the rules of construction, they should be required to con- 
strue,* (parse*) as it is called; this is a very useful exercise, and yet there 
are not many who employ it. After the children have thus learned Aesop, 
Terence* is to be given to them; and this they must commit to memory, for 
they will now be older, and able to work harder. Still the master must be 
cautious, lest he overtask them. Next after Terence, the children may take 
hold of such of the comedies of Plautus* as are harmless in their tendency, 
as the Aulularta, the Trinummus, the Pseudolus, etc. 

The hour before mid-day must be invariably and exclusively devoted to 
instruction in grammar; first etymology,* then syntax,* and lastly prosody.* 
And when the teacher has gone thus far through with the grammar, he 
should begin it again, and so on continually, that the children may under- 
stand it to perfection- For if there is negligence here, there is neither cer- 
tainty nor stability in whatever is learned beside. And the children should 
learn by heart and repeat all the rules, so that they may be driven and 
forced, as it were, to learn the grammar well. 

If such labour is irksome to the schoolmaster, as we often see, then we 
should dismiss him, and get another in his place, — one who will not shrink 
from the duty of keeping his pupils constantly in the grammar. For no 
greater injury can befall learning and the arts, than for youth to grow up 
in ignorance of grammar. . . . 

The Third Group. Now, when these children have been well trained in 
grammar, those among them who have mad e the createst pmficienty should 
he tak en out ,jind formedJntoj third group. ,The hour after mid-day they, 
lOgHher with the rest, are to c^vote to music. After this the teacher is to give 
nn explanation of Vergil. WTicn he has finished this, he may take up Ovid’s 
^let amorph oscs,* ami lh*e latter part of the afternoon Cicero’s [Duties], Or 
Idlers /o the morning, Vergil may be reviewed, and the teacher, 

In keep up practice in the grammar, may call for constructions and inflec- 
tions, and point out the prominent figures of speech. 

The hour before mid-day, grammar should still be kept up, that the 
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scholars may be thoroughly versed therein. And when they 
familiar with etymology and syntax, then prosody ... should >=e opened 
to them, so that they can thereby become accustomed to make verses. F 
this exercise is a very great help toward understanding the writings « 
others; and it likewise gives the boys a rich fund of words, and renders the 
accomplished in many ways. In course of time, after they have been sum- 
ciently practiced in the grammar, this same hour is to be given to logic an 
rhetoric. The boys in the second and third groups are to be required mry 
week to write compositions, either in the form of letters or of verses. They 
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Fig 39 Two pages from Luther’s Reader for Children From Luther’s Kindtsbuchletn 
Courtesy of the Teachers College Library, Columbia University. 

should also be rigidly confined to Latin conversation, and to this end the 
teachers themselves must, as far as possible, speak nothing but Latin with 
the boys; thus they will acquire the practice by use, and the more rapidly 
for the incentives held out to them.®* 

It should be noted that this plan is lughly humanistic. The work consisted of 
grammar and literature, so selected as to emphasize morality, and instruc- 
tion in religion. 

The emphasis upon religion and morals started as soon as a child entered 
school, where he at once learned to read by means of such livid reading mat- 
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“ From Mdanchthon’s "Book of Ablation” translated by H Barnard in "Life and Educa- 
tional Services of Philipp Melanchthon,” American Journal of Education (1859), 4' 749“ 
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ter as Luther’s primer, two pages of which are shown in Figure 39.*^ The 
strongly religious and moral note is evident. 

In the practical application of Mclanchlhon*s general plan of education 
three ly^pcs of institutions arose. At the lowest level there was a school in which 
children were taught to read German. Since the children of wealthy or edu- 
cated parents usually picked up this skill at homo, these schools came to be at- 
tended mainly by the children of the common people. In the course of time 
they developed into the German Votksschulc* of today. From this lowest 
level children entered the Latin grammar school, the studies of which 
Melanchthon had outlined. He gave no clcfinitc number of years for the 
completion of tlic work, but c.vperiencc soon settled upon six as being about 
right. This Latin school developed into the modern Gjannaslum.* Next came 
the arts course at the university, and finally the specialization in theology, law, 
teaching, or medicine. All these schools were important in the growth of the 
German educational system. 

3. The Latin School Th e curriculum of this school consisted almost ex - 
clusively of languages and litera ture. Th e old familiar form of the Irivium 
sCnningercd on^ but its content so changed as to_b&_linguisticJnstead, of 
s cholastic. The idea of literature for general culture did not, however, appear. 
The training had a largely utilitarian objective — in fact, almost the same 
obj ^ttve as that ot scR^asHclsm, except tharDie faith to be defended ,-was 
Protestantjnstead of Catholic.^The dialectic.of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries had been developed in the first instance for practical use in defending 
the church. The languages of the sixteenth were developed for the similar 
purpose of serving religio n. Greek was to Melanchtbon the most important 
of the languages because it was necessary for reading the New Testament 
in the original, and for history, philosophy, and science. Latin came next, 
because of its literature and because it was the language of cultured men. 
Hebrew came last and was regarded as necessary only for students of the- 
ology, but to them it was vital because they could nolT read the Old Testa- 
ment properly without it. All the works of antiquity, whether read for re- 
ligious or cultural purpose, could be studied properly only in the original. 

If this basic contention is granted, then the conclusion that languages are 
essential immediately follows. Grammar was therefore the basic subject 
througlmtiheXatin-school. ' ~ 

The other two subje cts of the tri vium, rhetoric an d d ialectic, were aIs_o in- 

Translation, left-hand page: The fifth coininandnient* Thou shalt not kill What does 
that mean? We should love and fear God, in order that we should do no damage or harm 

our neighbor, but should help and further him in all his bodily needs Rtgkt-hand page • 
t-ain killed his brother. Never harm the body or life of Ihy brothers, or God will punish 
^bec. in return. 
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eluded in the curriculum Melanchthon had his own way of expressing the 
difference between these two subjects For instance, if a person wanted to dis- 
cuss virtue as a topic he would choose the art of dialectic because he wou 
want to tell what the concept of virtue was, what its causes and different parts 
were, and what was the working of each But if a person wanted to move 
others to be virtuous, he would use the art of rhetoric In another place 
Melanchthon admits that the two subjects have a common content but that 
rhetoric dresses up an argument, while dialectic presents the same matter but 
without trimmings Dialectic therefore appeals to the mind, and rhetoric to 
the emotions It is only natural that with Luther moving people by his elo 
quence, a teacher of the period should be led to give an important place in 
the curriculum to the art of putting words together so as to influence people 
Of other subjects in the curriculum there is hardly a trace Melanchtho n, 
to be sure was such a gifted teacher and generally well educated man that he 
gave work m history, geography, philosophy, mathematicsrandsaence, even in 
the courses that were advertised as grammar or literature, because material 
from these other subjects was needed m order to understand the masterpieces 
he discussed Moreover, he defended their inclusion on the ground of their use 
fulness Thus geography was necessary for history, useful for traveling, and of 
value m locating events described m the Bible History was not only a great 
pleasure but a subject by means of which, especially if German history were 
taught, the patriotism of the young to their country could be aroused History 
was useful also m helping one understand the present and as a source of ex 
amples especially moral examples, thus one can illustrate from actual events 
the general precept that “all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword ” One especially valuable type of history was the study of church his 
tory It IS however, an odd feature of education during this period that no 
mathematics of any kind was taught below the university, with the result thal 
college students had to learn the four fundamental operations now taught in 
the second and third grades 

In general, the curriculum was jiarrowly linguistic The idea was to cover 
a small area of subject matter, but to cover it thoroughly The motto was 
N on multa, sed multum (Not many different things, but much of one thing) 
Almost the whole curriculum was based upon memory and repetition of gram 
matical forms foreign words, and classical phrases By the end of the Refor 
mation period Melanchthon and his students had succeeded in giving to the 
classics the position they held till recently m Continental schools, where they 

" Luther had his own simple deftnition of rhetoric Thus ‘ Give me something to drink 
was not rhetorical but Give me from the cellar of the delightful juice that stands with a 
beady foam and makes people happy deadedly was I 
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were regarded for three centuries as the ideal means for the education of 
youth. 

A famous school of a narrowlyJiuinan isjic type was established in 1537 in 
Strasbourg^Lby a teacher named Johannes Sturm.* In this school the pupils 
spoke not only Latin, but the Latin of Cicero. Sturm’s course of study cov- 
ere d ten year s, taking the child from the age of SQycn_to..some age between 
sixteen and twenty, depending upon how fast he progressed — and assuming 
that he was ableTo graduate at all. The sole concession to the spoken language 
of the people was the teaching in the first year of the catechism in German. In 
the fourth and fifth year the pupils had a little instruction in music, in the 
ninth and tenth some work in logic and mathcmalics, and in the tenth a bit of 
astconomy. Otherwise, the pupils studied nothing but Greek, Latin, rhetoric, 
declamation, prose, and poetry, composition in both languages, drama, and 
literature. The curriculum for the sixth year, to be studied by twelve and 
thirteen-year-old boys, consisted of (i) Latin vocabulary, (2) meter, (3) 
mythology, (4) Cicero’s Orations, <5) Virgil’s Aeneid, (6) writing of Latin 
verse, (7) eloquence and style in Latin, (8) Epistles* of Paul* in Greek, (p) 
review of Greek and Latin grammars. With such a heavy load in all grades, 
one does not wonder that an educated man was held in high reverence. The 
stated aims of SUirm’s school were three: piety, knowledge and eloquence. 
In spite of its difficult curriculum, the school was immensely popular, and there 
were sometimes a thousand pupils in attendance at once. The school did not 
last long, but it has its place in the history of education because it provided 
both the name and the model for the later German Gymnasium — the typical 
secondary school, in which the curriculum was largely linguistic. 

Both Melanchthon and Erasmus may be included in the group of men 
called “humanistic realists.” Another writer of the same generation, Rabelais,* 
belonged also in the same group, as did the great English poet and writer, 
John Milton,* over a century later. All these men wanted to use the writings 
of Greece and Rome as source materials for ideas, not as exercises for training 
in correct Latin phraseology, whether written or spoken. Drill in language was 
to them only a means to an end. A pupil should get from the classics an as- 
sortment of ideas in history, geography, politics, morals, and science. The 
“real” thing was the content, not the form. Many leaders in educational 
thought from the Renaissance to the end of the seventeenth century thus tried 
to give reality to the study of classics, but roost of the schoolteachers during 
these centuries did not have a sufficiently broad education to put such ideas 
into effect. 

Many of the humanistic schools that began so auspiciously soon became 
extremely narrow, and limited their main efforts to the formal study of Cicero’s 
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writings The teachers required that pupils use only the phraseology of Cicero 
tor both speaking and writing This new educational formalism was as narrow 
and cramping as the older formalism of scholasticism, it differed merely m 
testing upon linguistic rather than dialecUc studies In fact, m some schools, 
Cicero was simply substituted for Anstotle without perceptible change m the 
spirit of slavish imitation This concentrated linguistic education, which first 
appeared in the sixteenth century lingered on until the middle of the nine 
teenth gradually losing its original vitality and becoming as profitless as scho 
lasticism had once been 

4 The Umverstty Some of the German universities we re alre ^jMn^x 
istence before the Reformation, but many more were found ed du ring Jhis pe 
nod All were soon reorganized to fall in with the new plans for hig hgr_ed 
ucation These universities differed in certain important respects from the ac 
cepted model of earlier centuries^irst, perhaps, was the complet e abandonm g 
of the scholastic method \Vhen the period of the Reformation began 
scholasticism had not only permeated theology but had spread to all the sub 
jects of the university Thus instead of reading Latin classics, students argued 
about abstract grammatical principles instead of observing natural phenom 
ena students argued, on purely logical grounds, about what these phenomena 
must be and what they meant This state of affairs infuriated Luther Erasmus 
and Melanchthon about equally, and each after his own fashion tried to im 
prove matters Luther made open and violent attacks upon a theology based 
not upon the Bible but upon scholastic logic In one of his milder moments he 
wrote Our dear theologians have saved themselves trouble and work, they 
let the Bible rest quietly and just read their silly sentences *” Erasmus also 
took up his pen and produced some excellent satire at the schoolmen’s expense 
A few excerpts appear below 

They [the schoolmen] will cut asunder the toughest argument with as 
much ease as Alexander did the Gordian* knot they will thunder out so 
many rattling terms as shall fnght an adversary into conviction They are 
exquisitely dexterous in unfolding the most intricate mysteries they 'wiH 
tell you to a tittle all the successive proceedings of Omnipotence in the crea 
tion of the universe, they will explain the precise manner of original sm be 
mg derived from our first parents They will satisfy you in what manner, by 
what degree, and in how long a lime, our Saviour was conceived in the Vir 
gin’s womb and demonstrate in the consecrated wafer how accidents may 
subsist without a subject Nay, these are accounted trivial, easy questions 
they have yet far greater difficulties, which they notwithstanding solve with 
as much expedition as the former 

As namely, whether supernatural generation requires any instant of 
time for its acting? Whether Christ, as a son bears a double specifically dis 
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tinct relation to God the Father, and his virgin mother? Whether this prop- 
osition is possible to be true, that the first person of the Trinity hated the 
second? Whether God, who took our nature upon him in the form of a man, 
could as well have become a woman, a devil, a beast, an herb, or a stone? And 
were it so possible that the Godhead had appeared in any shape of an inani- 
mate substance, how he should then have preached his gospel? Or how have 
been nailed to the cross? Whether if St. Peter had celebrated the eucharist* 
at the same time our Saviour was hanging on the cross, the consecrated 
bread would have been transsubstantiated into the same body that remained 
on the tree? Whether in Christas corporal presence in the sacramental wafer, 
his humanity be not abstracted from his Godhead? Whether after the resur- 
rection we shall carnally eat and drink as we do in this life? 

I heard at another time a grave divine, of fourscore years of age at 
least . . . [who took it] upon him to treat the mysterious name, jesus, and 
did subtly pretend that in the very letters was contained all that could be 
said of it. For first, its being declined only with three cases, did expressly 
point out the trinity of persons; then that the nominative ended in S, the 
accusative in M, and the ablative in U, did imply some unspeakable mystery, 
viz,, that in words of those initial letters Christ was the summus, or begin- 
ning, the medius, or middle, and the uHmus, or the end of all things. There 
was yet a more abstruse riddle to be explained, which was by dividing the 
word JESUS into two parts, and separating the S in the middle from the two 
extreme syllables, making a kind of pentameter, the word consisting of five 
letters. And this intermedial S being in the Hebrew alphabet called sin, 
which in the English language signifies what the Latin term peccatum, was 
urged to imply that the holy Jesus should purify us from all sin and wicked- 
ness.®® 


Melanchthon was unable to see anything funny about scholasticism. He 
hated it as being wicked, because it led to bad thinking. To him all human 
errors were moral errors and nothing to laugh at. When Melanchthon hated 
something he could be as full of invective as Erasmus, although his forms of 
expression were more polite. Borrowing a phrase from another reformer,®® he 
proclaimed the German universities to be the Synagogues of Satin, the scho 
lastics themselves as word-slingers and hot-air artists; their theology he dc 
dared to be nothing but an *‘agrandissement of trivialities patched together 
out of Aristotle’s philosophy and Law’s silliness.” Their sentences he called a 
“forest of countless opinions.” And the whole thing he condemned as having 
noth ing whatever to do with Christianity. 

Tbe reforms instituted by Melanchthon and Luther required a radical 
^_^ange in the nature and materials of instruction at the university level. There 
were to be no more sentences, no studying of Thomas Aquinas, and no read- 
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mg of any church father except a hule from Augustine All work in theology 
was to be based directly upon the Bible m its original Greek and Hebrew ver- 
sions The scholastic method of approach was to be driven out fr^ all sub 
jects especially from languages and the humanistic approach substituted The 
changes thus far were all for the best One other improvement, however, did 
not always have desirable results The universities, like the bwe^schools, were 
closely connected with the reformed church In fact, their chief business was 
to tram people for service to religion m one capacity or another Because of 
this connection all teachers had to take an oath of allegiance to the Lutheran 
Church Moreover, since the universities were dependent upon support of 
the German princes for their existence, the question of just what teachers 
could or could not teach was to some extent determined by the local prince s 
ideas and prejudices Professors were hence more or less hemmed in by pres 
sure from both church and state The medieval universities had allowed their 
teachers a far higher degree of freedom, both faculty and s tudents ruled 
themselves and were rarely molested by church authorities To be sure, the 
joining of church and school in the Reformation was not always as cramping 
as It might have been although in specific instances it was undoubtedly severe 
The situation has persisted into the present day In some church schools aca 
dermc freedom flourishes, but m others it does not Whenever school and 
church are joined there is always possibility that religious beliefs, being 
essentially conservative, will throttle the right and desire of a teacher to pursue 
his investigations to their true conclusions 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the University of Wittenbergjiad 
an arts faculty*® composed in the following way There was one prof^sorjor 
Greek, one for Hebrew, two fo^Latin, one for dialectic, and two for 
rhetoric There was also one man who gave a review of Latin grammar One 
professor taught arithmetic and another geometry The remaining two taught 
physics and botany, both according to Aristotle and without experiments or 
laboratories Of these twelve teachers, eight were concerned with linguistic sub 
jects Because of the intense study of language in the lower schools the stu 
dents arrived at the university without any mathematics whatever, except such 
items as they might have picked up by experience m handling money In ad 
dition to knowing practically nothing of the subject, the students were terribly 
prejudiced against it and certain that they could not learn it In no field did 
IMelanchthon have to work any harder to get the interest of his students He 
pointed out to them how useful arithmetic was in their daily lives, m the 
sciences, in the various trades, and for building and measuring He assured 

*® The colleges of theology, law, and mediane had their own faculties that are not included 
here 
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them that addition and subtraction were so easy as to be almost self-evident, 
although he had to admit that multiplication and division were harder. He 
tried to convince them that all they needed was good teaching, and they 
would find great joy in arithmetic. In the end, however, he had to concede 
that most students had practically no talent in mathematics and could hardly 
be taught even the fundamentals. Many students are still fearful of subjects 
that involve numbers. 

^^l ^meth ods used in the new universities consisted of lecturing, reading 
and discussion, disputation, and declamation. The lectures and recitations 
probably differed little from what the student of today can observe directly in 
his own classrooms, so there seems little point in describing them, but the other 
two do not exist as general methods any longer. Melanchthon was quite em- 
phatic about the use of disputations,! or formal debates upon a previousijTah- 
nounced topic. He wrote, “ A school wi thout disputation-is-of-no importance 
an d does not deserve to be called an academy.” The debate had already 
been thoroughly exploited as a method by the scholastics, but the disputations 
Melanchthon had in mind were to be safeguarded from becoming involved in 
endless arguments over nothing. The topics were to be such as would be use- 
ful in daily life. The head of the university faculty, the dean, was to approve 
the selection of topics. These could be drawn from problems of the day, from 
history, or from the classics. In any case they were to be sensible. Each mem- 
ber of the faculty had to take his turn in debating. The students who partici- 
pated were, in some instances at least, paid. Thus the student who stated the 
thesis and defended it got two gulden;* his opponent got only one, and each 
student who contributed a point to either side got five groschen.*^^ The dispu- 
tations were public and were often held before the local prince as a form of 
entertainment. The declamation consisted mainly of reciting selected pages in 
the original from the classics. This form of exercise was common in all human- 
istic schools and has already been mentioned in the description of Vittorino’s 
school in Mantua. It survived for a number of centuries and could still be 
found as late as 1910 under the disguise of "elocution.” 

Althoug h it was the purj)pse_oLthe-Reformation leaders^to educate every- 
qne, they realized that there must be a selection of students between each two 
succ^iye levels of the school ^tem.,For university work the selection was 
especially rigid. Even so, however, the elimination after entrance to the univer- 
sity was somewhat higher than it is today. It is estimated that only about one 
fourth^® of the entering students survived to reach the A.B. The course of 
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study required many years for its completion, and students showed the same 
lamentable tendency they do now to cut comers whenever thej' could, and to 
take their courses in whatever order was convenient, instead of proceeding 
logically. Students were supposed to have their A.B. before entering the ad- 
vanced colleges of medicine, law, or theology, but many of them began their 
specialized work without the general foundation provided by the arts courses. 
They managed, in the inimitable fashion of students the world over, to squirm 
out of examinations that they should have taken, to avoid prerequisites, and to 
emerge from the university without a balanced training. These complaints in 
the sixteenth century go to show that no matter how tidy a plan looks on 
paper, an ingenious student can find a way to keep it from working as it is 
supposed to. 

The affiliation between church and university does not seem to have de- 
pressed the spirits of the students to any marked degree. Melanchthon in his 
anxious and gloomy way stormed at various times against the universities as 
being swamps of iniquity, in which were bred the sins of hatred, jealousy, 
pride, and intolerable conceit. He inveighed against the common habit of let- 
ting young boys live in a university town and not in dormitories where they 
could be supervised. Unfortunately th^ormitory system of the Middle Ages 
had fallen into decay, and the students lived wherever they could hire a 
room.*! 

Melanchthon was also disturbed about the false id t^as nf freedom 
lads either brought with them or got from older students. In evaluating his 
complaints, one has to take Melanchthon’s own seriousness of mind and strong 
tendency to worry into consideration, and one has also to deduct something 
for sheer youthful deviltry, but even so the rules that were in force suggest 
a degree of license and violence much beyond the modern norm. Thus there 
were punishments of varying severity for getting into debt, for scorning reli- 
gious teaching, for patronizing magicians or other exponents of the black arts,* 
fior swearing, for leaving the university without permission, for missing church, 
or stealing, for damaging property, for rooting up gardens, for breaking in 
doors, and for carrying weapons On the last point the directions were explicit. 
The students were forbidden any “weapon, be it a sword, a knife, a cutlass, a 
dagger, a sling-shot, a throwing stick, a hatchet, a flail, a hammer, a rifle, or 
whatever it may be called, that can be used for bodilv insult nr ininrv » One 
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5. The Profession of Teaching B oth Luther and Melanchthon worke d 
long and_earnestlv,to raise the profession of teaching from the disrepute into 
which it had fallen. M elanchthon gives a most melancholy picture of the av- 
erage teacher’s life and work. He complains about the endless task of training 
children to speak Latin; unless the teacher was very severe, the youngsters just 
would mumble and swallow the endings! He wrote that it was easier to teach 
a camel to dance or an ass to play the harp than a child to speak good Latin.^^ 
As soon as pupils began to write, there was the task of correcting papers, on 
which the same errors were made with nauseous repetition- The pupils hated 
their teachers, and in spite of the teachers’ best efforts, learned little and soon 
forgot what tag-ends of knowledge they had acquired, whereat the parents 
blamed the teacher. Since teachers were overworked and underpaid, they soon 
became exhausted and resorted to disciplinary methods so severe as to alarm 
even a reformer. Luther testified that during a single forenoon in school be was 
flogged fifteen times^® and wrote; “Many unskilled people spoil the fine genius 
of youth with their noise, disturbances, antics, and beatings.” Under such 
circumstances one can understand that the profession of teaching did not com- 
mand respect. It does not, however, appear to have crossed anyone’s mind that 
the curriculum was inappropriate to childish abilities. The organization of 
schoolwork from the pupil’s point of view is a wholly modern idea. Up until the 
last fifty years the matter to be learned was organized logically from an adult 
angle, and the children could take it with a beating or without. 

Melanchthon’s ideal for the teacher presents a different picture altogether. 
He conceived teaching as the best possible life, belter by far than the clois- 
tere^ife of the monk. The vi/a scholastica was no Slough of Despond* but a 
stirring battleground, and the teacher was a brave fighter who fought to pre- 
serve truth and justicc.iTo the reformers generally there was no one more 
worthy of admiration than a good teacher. Because of the association between 
church and school, the work of the teacher took on an emotional, mystical sig- 
nificance. The teacher was a man with a mission in life. A tinge of this sense 
of dedication still lingers on in the minds of those who look upon teaching as 
a profession and not as a job. 

It ^^•as quite evident that teaching would not improve much until the 
teache r wa s paid a living wage. The table below gives three columns of facts 
about the ^Nages common at (he time. In the first column arc listed the annual 
salaries of t\%cnly-two professors at one university; in the second arc Melanch 
thon’s salaries at various limes; and in the last arc the yearly wages of ccr* 
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study teqmred many years for .ts completron, and students showed the sarne 
lamentable tendency they do now to cut comers whenever they could, and to 
take their courses in whatever order was convenient, instead ol proceeding 
logically Students were supposed to have their A B before entenng the a 
vanced colleges of medicine, law, or theology, but many of them began their 
specialized work without the general foundation provided by the arts courses 
They managed, in the inimitable fashion of students the world over, to squirm 
out of examinations that they should have taken, to avoid prerequisites, and to 
emerge from the university without a balanced training These complaints in 
the sixteenth century go to show that no matter how tidy a plan looks on 
paper, an ingenious student can find a way to keep it from working as it is 


supposed to 

The affiliation between church and university does not seem to ha\e de 
pressed the spirits of the students to any marked degree Melanchthon m his 
anxious and gloomy way stormed at various times against the universities as 
being swamps of iniquity, m which were bred the sms of hatred, jealousj, 
pride, and intolerable conceit He inveighed against the common habit of let 
ting young boys live in a university town and not in dormitories where they 
could be supervised Unfortunately th^dormilory system of the Middle Ages 
had fallen into decay, and the students lived wherever they could hire a 
room 

Melanchthon was also disturbed about the falsej dgas frM>dQm-thaLlhe 
lads either brought with them or got from older students In evaluating his 
complaints, one has to take Melanchthon’s own seriousness of mind and strong 
tendency to worry into consideration, and one has also to deduct something 
for sheer youthful deviltry, but even so the rules that were in force suggest 
a degree of license and violence much beyond the modern norm Thus there 
were punishments of varying seventy for getting into debt, for scorning reli 
gious teaching for patronizing magiaans or other exponents of the black arts 
ffor swearing for leaving the uraversUy without permission, for missing church 
lor stealing for damaging property, for rooting up gardens, for breaking m 
doors, and for carrying weapons On the last point the directions were explicit 
The students were forbidden any “weapon, be it a sword, a knife, a cutlass, a 
dagger, a sling shot, a throwing stick, a hatchet, a flail, a hammer, a nfle, or 
whatever it may be called, that can be used for bodily insult or injury ” One 
can only deduce that students arrived at the university armed to the teeth! In 
winter, students must be out of the local bars at 9 p m and in summer at 
10 p M On the positive side there are records of aid to students m making a 
schedule, in planning their work so as to get adequate time for eating and 
sleeping, and in helping them read the Bible for themselves 
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Melanchthon and the Schools of the German Reformation 
Melanchthon’s death, when it was found that he had no money left, m spite 
of his comparatively large salary, because he had given it all away to help 
students 

brhe schools of t he Reformation, regardless of their level, were a blend 
of the old and _tbe new ^They kept the medieval organization of subject 
matter, but in the actual content of their courses they were thoroughly human 
istic The two most important new elements were the responsibility of secular 
authorities for the maintenance of schools and the demand for universal 
schooling \ It can be seen that the period of the Reformation did a great deal 
to change medieval into modern education 
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tain officials and employees of the local government The median salary of the 
twenty two professors was 117 gulden and the highest was 200 The average 
was appreciably below the amount paid the barkeeper, and the top salary did 
not come up to that of a court secretary Melanchthon eventually received 
partly because Luther insisted upon it the unheard of amount of 400 gulden 
but even after twenty five years of active service his income did not overtake 
that of the rent collector One point that Melanchthon always made in de 
manding higher salaries for teachers was the necessity they were under to help 
poor but worthy student^ This point came home with considerable force after 

TABLE 6 COMPARATIVE SALARIES OF PROFESSORS AND GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS DURING MELANCHTHON S LIFETIME* 


Professors Salaries 

Melanchthon s 

Governmental Officials 

Salaries 

and Employees 


Dates 


3 professors of theology 
each 200 gulden 

I professor of theology 

60 gulden 

1518 100 gulden 


I professor of law 

200 gulden 

1524 200 gulden 

X Councilor 

1190 gulden 

1 professor of law 
z8o gulden 


t Councilor 

I professor of law 


771 gulden 

140 gulden 

1 professor of law 

100 gulden 

*536 300 gulden 

1 Rent Collector 
640 gulden 


I Councilor 

I professor of medicine 


639 gulden 

150 gulden 

•541 400 gulden 

Court Marshal 

I professor of mediane 

13® gulden 


513 gulden 


I Secretary 

I professor of med cine 

80 gulden 


365 gulden 

I professor of Greek 



roo gulden 


I Barkeeper 


156 gulden 

I professor of Hebre v 
roo gulden 



9 professors m the arts 


I Wine master 

146 gulden 

college each 8o gulden 


• Based on mitenal n Hartfelder op t 

' pp 48s 486 



CHAPTER X 


TWO ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTERS 

AND THE SCHOOLS OF 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


The last two chapters have dealt with education in Italy and in Germany dur- 
ing the early decades of the Renaissance and the Reformation. In the present 
chapter the scene shifts to England. {The Renaissance began in Ita ly, .spread 
to France, then moved north to the Low Countries* and Germany, and finally 
reached England-in" the llxteenth century^ although it did not come into’ its 
full-floweringmntil"the beginning of the seventeenth. As in other northern 
countries, the Renaissance fused with the Reformation, both movements to- 
gether having a marked effect upon the schools of the period. , 

In contrast to developments elsewhere, in England the Reformation pre- 
ceded th e Renaissanc e When the new learning 'reached England from the 
Lowlands, being introduced at Oxford by Erasmus, the German Reformation 
was already in progress. News of its success coincided jvith a strong desire of 
t he E nglish kings to separate their country, for reasons of their own, from th^ 
Catholic Church and from papal supervision and interference in local Englishi^ 
affairs^Since Luther had already demonstrated the possibility of withdrawal, 
the reigning English monarch, Henry VIII,* also withdrew from the Roman 
Church, set up his own form of worship, (he Church of England, which is a 
sort of hybrid among religious denominations. It is Protestant in the sense that 
it is independent of Rome, but it has retained many of the Catholic forms 
and beliefs. From the moment of its birth it has been the official state religion 
of England, and the religion of most of its rulers The break with Rome and 
the pope affected many phases of English life, since it led to the confiscation 
q l land held by the C atholic ChurcH^o_the closingjif most schools — because 
they were in cathedrals or monasteries— ^to the discharge of teachers, and to the-- 
di^sion of royal fawrs from Catholic to Protestant individuals and families.'' 
Th e son of Hen ry VIII, Edward VI,* -was^ PriHestant, and during his irief 
rei gn Cat holics wergpersecuted^Henry’^s old^ d^ghter, Mary,* was passion- 
a tely Catho lic; under her a counter reformation of such violence developed 
tlu t s he has come down in history as Bloody Mary. The second daughter, 
Elizabeth,* was more interested in England than she was in religion, and she 
2 S3 
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A. ASCHAM: HIS LIFE AND WORK 

r, Ascham's Early Life Roger Aschara* was born in 1515 in a small town 
in Y orkshire,* early in Henrj’ VlIFs reign and two years before Martin Luther 
nailed his theses* on the church door. At an early age he vras practically 
adopted by & ^^Ithy gentleman, who first kept him at home, where he shared 
a tutor with his patron^s sons, and then sent him to Cambridg e Universi ty. 
Ascham arrived in Cambridge just in time to be influenced by the English 
Renaissance_andjthe wave of Protestantism that was filling all northern nations 
with controversy. The young man had already shown a great talent for lan- 
guages, and at the university he centered his attention upon the study of 
Greek. While still a student he conceived the idea of teaching other young 
men the language as a means of mastering it himself. Ascham entered the 
university at the age of fifteen, received his baccalaureate at eighteen, and was 
almost immediately elected a fellow* of the college. He was popular with the 
students, who flocked to his room to have him explain Greek authors to them. 
This situation continued for three years, during which Ascham took his mas- 
ter’s degree. 

In addition to his excellence as a classical scholar Ascham developed 
another accomplishment which seems at the present to be quite unimportant 
but was at that period a skill for which there was a real need — a superior type 
and style of penmanship. He not merely wrote clearly and neatly, but he also 
embellished his pages with illuminations of various sorts He was in great de- 
mand, therefore, as a writer of formal letters. Later he became tea cher in pen- 
manship to all of Henry VIH’s c^dren^and w^ eventually s^retary for two 
oi the m\Penmanship was by no means the easy ted7nique it has now become; 
today a pupil can use either a pencil that has been sharpened mechanically or 
a fountain pen, he can use paper that is already ruled, and he needs only to 
make his script passably legible. The directions below give one an idea of 
what mere writing once involved: 

There must be special care, that every one who is to write, have all 
necessaries belonging thereunto, as to pen, ink, paper, ruler, plummet, rul- 
ing pen, pen-knife, etc. 

The like care must be, that their ink be thin, black, dear; which will not 

^This section on Ascham is based upon Ibe foDowins references in addition to his own 
Writings C Benndorf, Die Eng^uche Padasogtk tm SteksehnUn Jahrkundert, Braumuller, 
*905. 84 pp , A Katterfeld, Roger Ascham, sent Leben und seme B’erfce, Triibner, 1S79, 34S 
PP ; R H Quick, £riOys on EducationaS Reformers, E L Kellogg and Companj (new 
SSS PP ), pp 23-27, F Watson, Notes on Some Early English Writers tn Education 
U S Go\emment Printing Office, J905, 190 pp , G Weidemann, Roger Ascham als 
Padagog, G Schade, 1900, 77 pp 
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brought the controversy to a stable and moderately tolerant solution. With the 

air cleared of strife and persecution, the English Renaissance blossomed. 

Until the English Renaissance at the end of the sixteenth century, Eng- 
land had produced only one writer of enduring fame— Chaucer.* Some of 
the world’s most famous men lived and wrote in the days of Eliz abeth— 
Francis Bacon,* Richard Hakluyt ,* Edmund Spenser * Philip Sidney,* Chris- 
topher Marlowe,* the incomparable Shakespeare,* Ben Jonson, and a dozen or 
more lesser lights who might have become more famous had they lived in a 
less brilliant age The literature produced by these men is alive and vigorous 
today. Not even ‘repeated performances of Shakespeare’s plays by sweet girl 
graduates, country bumpkins, high school children, or city sophisticates have 
dimmed the splendor of his work. Only the Bible and Shakespeare could be 
as mangled by lesser minds as both have been, and still survive. No such liter- 
ary outpouring in a single short period had taken place since the fifth and 
fourth centuries before Christ, when the great writers of ancient Greece were 
producing their immortal works, nor has there been another comparable liter- 
ary flowering The sudden development of art during the Italian Renaissance 
was a similar phenomenon in another field. Thus far, no satisfactory explana- 
tion has been given for these periods of extraordinary intellectual, literary, and 
artistic activity. x- 

Taken as a whole, Elizabeth’s long reign was characterized bV peace at 
home, by the fairly peaceful and permanent establishment ofJ'Protestant^m, 
and by an extraordinary output of literature. ' ^ - 

Roger Ascham, the first teacher to be described in this chapter, moved in 
and out of the courts of four monarchs: Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, and 
Elizabeth He took part in the earlier manifestations of the Renaissance and 
^^as caught up in the excitement of the Reformation. The second teacher, 
Richard Mulcaster, was a contemporary. From Queen Elizabeth both men re- 
ceived pensions They were part of the stirring life of Elizabethan England- 
These ivvo men, both important in the history of English education, repre- 
sent two quite different trends, both of which have continued in England to 
^the present day. Ascham was the tutor of Queen Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey,* 
and other members of noble families. He was therefore an excellent represent- 
ative of the aristocratic educational tradition in England. Mulcaster, on the 
other hand, was interested primarily in public education. Of the two.^cham 
^•as more the humanist and Mulcaster more the reformer. Both were somewhat 
younger than Melanchthon, but they belonged to the same cultural generation 
These two men made their contributions to education, each carrying on one or 
more already familiar concepts to a higher level of development. 
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questions The Protestant Reformation had already reached its international 
stage, many of its typical ideas were being discussed in England, and the Eng- 
lish king \\as in the midst of his conflict with the pope Some of Ascham’s let 
ters tell of certain difficulties within the college and of antagonisms among the 
faculty members, sometimes over religious questions and sometimes over mat- 
ters of appointment One short excerpt appears below 

Certain members of the University took notice of our proceedings in 
their sermons, and by their means the vice chancellor, was persuaded 
to forbid by letter our carrying on the di^utation any further We obeyed, 
as in duty bound, but we were not content that the right of disputing 
should be taken from us, whilst the others were allowed the right of saying 
in their sermons anything they pleased We heard that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was unfavourable to us, nor is this to be wondered at, most dis- 
creet sire, for our adversaries (I am compelled unwillingly to use so harsh a 
name ) used the most tragical language in reporting to him the affair 
Whether in doing this they most showed their malice or their ignorance may 
well be doubted ® 

The full impact of religious hatred had not yet reached England, but the seeds 
of war and dissension were already there 

2 Ascham as Secretary In the year 1550 Ascham left his university ca 
reer and entered into public life by becoming secretary to the ambassador 
from King.Edward VLio Charles V,* Empe ror of the Holy Roman Em pire 
during Luther's long fight against the Catholic Church The ambassador made 
Augsburg his headquarters, from which Ascham seems to have gone here and 
there in Germany and to have met most of the famous people of the period 
He describes vividly and in detail many of the German princes who were 
powerful forces in the progress of the German Reformation The trip through 
Germany lasted for three years but was terminated abruptly with the death of 
Edward VI Ascham was again without royal support and retired to Cam 
bridge, where he still held his position as professor and public orator However 
the year at court and the three years abroad had spoiled Ascham for the life 
academic He fretted for a while in Cambridge, importuning his friends to help 
him to another court position Within a year he had succeeded m becoming 
secretary to Queen Mary, who was persuaded to increase his pension from ten 
to twenty pounds by a somewhat shady procedure related by Ascham himself 

I told an official in the Queen's household that my patent* and living* 
for my Book of Shooting was lost “Wdl,” said he, “cause it to be written 
again and I will do what I can ” I did so, and here I will open to Your Maj 
esty a pretty sublety in doing happily a good turn to myself, whereat per- 

* J A Giles The Whole Works of Roger Ascham, J A Smith & Company, Ltd 1864 1865 
(4 vols ), I 156 
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run abroad nor blot, their paper good, that is, such as is white, smooth, and 
which will bear ink, and also that it be made m a book Their writing books 
would be kept fair, straight ruled, and each to have a blotting paper to keep 
their books from soiling or marring under their hands 

Cause every one of them to make his own pen, otherwise the making and 
mending of pens will be a very great hindrance, both to the masters and to 
the scholars Besides that, when they are away from their masters they will 
write naught, because they know not how to make their pens themselves 
The best manner of making the pen is thus 

a Choose the quill of the best and strongest of the wing, which is some 
what harder, and will cleave 

b Make it clean with the back of the pen knife 

c Cleave it straight up the back, first with a cleft made with your pen 
knife, after with another quill put into it, nve it further by little and little, 
till you see the cleft to be very clean [then make] the mb and cleft 
both about one length, somewhat above a barley corn breadth, and small, so 
as It may let down the ink, and write clean Cut the mb first slant downwards 
to make it thin, and after straight over thwart Make both sides of equal big 
ness, unless you be cunning to cut that side, which heth upon the long finger, 
minner and shorter , yet so little, as the difference can hardly be discerned 
But both of equal length is accounted the surest ^ 


It is not surprising that a man who could write not only neatly but elegantly 
under such difficulties should be highly prized 

Immediately after receiving his degree, Ascham appears to have had two 
or three years of illness and financial difficulties somewhat relieved by a lec 
tureship in mathematics for one year and a small pension from a certain 
is opAVhen he was^^e^ y five years old, he was appointed professor o f 
ree a Tambndge, a^d^ five years later he was given a small pension by 
Henry VIII m recognition of a book, dedicated to the king, on the subject of 
^ si that time a means of national defense, not a sport A 

®^came thejjubhc qrator_pf the University of Cambridge and m 
s capacity wrote all the official letters Ascham now had more to live on than 
most s olars of his time, but aside from his university salary his money 
^me from uncertain sources When Henry VIII died, the pension stopped, al 
g 1 was renewed by Edward VI, and even increased by Mary 
I onri * conne c tion with court hfe_began_jvheri_hj, was asked to come to 
f Pnncess ^ 

firiilf t ^ abruptness as to suggest some kind of serious dif- 

0 ^bout his reasons Back he went 

n ge, where he found the university in great turmoil over religious 

The orCeem 7 (edited by E R Campesna')' 

pabluher Livetpool (363 pp ,, pp permias.OP of the 
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misfortunes. These arc characteristics of the courtier rather than of the 
scholar. On the credit side are his courtesy, his fanatic loyalty to his friends, 
his scholarship in the field of language, his adaptability, and his willingness to 
work long and hard. It is probable that his years at court emphasized his least 
likable traits. 

Ascham was constantly writing letters, of which some three hundred are 
still in existence. About sixty of them were written for Queen Elizabeth in his 
capacity as her secretary. Most of these are on international matters and re- 
veal little about Ascham except his general grace of style. The remaining 
letters, while being probably only a sampling of the total number he wrote 
during his life, reveal clearly what kind of person he was. It seems worth while 
to analyze the subject matter of these personal letters, especially since certain 
points keep recurring. There are only eight main topics, although many others 
naturally appear once or twice. These topics and the proportion that each 
contributes to the total are listed below: 

TABLE 7: ANALYSIS OF ASCHAM’S LETTERS 
{The ore percentages.) 

1. Request for favors (for patronage, presentation of gifts, recommendations, 
intercessions, or apologies) 

a) for himself 

b) for others 

3. University business 

a) quarrels among members 

b) quarrels with townspeople 

c) support of privileges 

d) intercession in Parliament 

e) other matters 

3. Thanks, congratulations, compliments, letters of introduction 

4. Professional matters (borrowing or returning books, literary topics, pro- 

fessorsbips) 

5. Money 

6. Complaints of various kinds (unfair treatment, lack of friends, changes in 

student abilities, coldness of friends) 

7. Illness 

8. Family (parents, wife, children) 

The matters about which Ascham wrote indicate that he was not one of the 
world’s strong men. His most common theme is a request that some acquaint- 
ance help either himself or one of his proteges. The majority of the letters 
written on behalf of the university are of the same type: requests for aid 
against the townspeople, against loss of privilege, against taxation, against 
demands for military service. These two groups of letters make up 50 per cent 
of the total. Half of the remaining ones contain complaints about money, 
unfairness, illness, and so forth. It is only because the collection of letters now 
extant includes several to the German schoolmaster Johannes Sturm that the 
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chance your Majesty mil smile, for surely I have laughed at it twenty times 
mjseh I caused the same form of the patent to be written out but I 
wdM a vacant place to be left for the sum I brought it so written to the 
bishop, he asked me why the old sum was not put in “Sir,’ quoth I, “the fault 

''"y “> vacant place so 

grat fo the old word tea will not half Bll the room, and therefore surely, ex 

fiU uD thrvL^°7 ’’'^P •“ P“‘ >" ‘wanty pounds, that would^oth 

frulv I shall b? f r,”™ ®" -"y P“'^'= hereafter, 

huly I shall be put to new charges in causing the patent to be written again ’ 

what I ha°d said ‘"if M’‘^y told 

Mrwce of he ; V, w",' ^ ^oL her anv 

;™„rm'gt; Me" ^h"™ P-^= ’’y 

that tWTTZ of him 

tion M h f “ '"■P'oypont he wrote with no diminu 

ages of whom r? “‘her person 

ToTo so Oue M ■' ‘•y “ »“’v he managed 

ITid ml e on c' u' h» dP-htless 

a faiorite at a r “““'“al abilities that he was 

m T ed Ischam b After Queen 

tored some veam h r “■ ^''^heth, whom he had tu 

h.:iratT::': 7 t,s^ “ - 

he hat,::ot k::::;Ym!'t™,r,;ttt'“r^" 

slant ^\orrv n\.or mn j t_ ^ made his condition worse by con 

ivhm hrias Lr;VH" -h.ch he fell 

sleeping and for the teMew yems H Id'd’'"'’ '" 

ni chTacte ' suS X devT'" 1 h- f-' 

■ng to the c«i L °“"® "hen he should have been sleep 

X worrsrhredtmXT hXi' :r:t 

He died m 1568 never again left it 

annoy in^'gXu 'onlZ^iL "" '“"’hmation of admirable and 

means he flatmr^d th sfin h h "''“h>"''y ’'ved beyond h,s 

aid in all I?t!Tf , X high jmsiUons, he pestered his acquaintances for 
10ns, and he complained a good deal about his own 


*Ibid, p 41J 
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wrote a treatise on education called the Scholemaster This book was not pub- 
lished until after his death, presumably on account of his limited means, be 
cause in those days authors had to pay publishers for accepting a book In this 
publication Ascham expressed a number of undoubtedly good ideas concerning 
education He had something to say about the relation between teacher and 
pupil, the nature of children, the selection of those who can best become 
scholars, the teaching of grammar, the deveIopm'*nt of morals, the value of ex 
erase, and the characteristics of good disapline Most of what he says is dis- 
tinctly modem in tone, even though the language is sometimes old fashioned 

Like most great teachers, Ascham disapproved of corporal punishment 
His attitude is expressed m the passage below 

I have now wished twice or thnce this gentle nature to be m a school 
master And that I have done so neither by chance, nor without some reason 
I will now declare at large, why m mine opimon love is better than fear, 
gentleness better than beating I do gladly agree with all good school 
masters in these points, to have children brought to good perfitness [per 
fectness] in learning, to all honesty in manners, to have all faults nghtly 
amended, to have e\ery vice severely corrected, but for the order and way, 
that leadeth masters, some as I have seen, moe [more] as I have heard tell, be 
of so crooked a nature, as, when they meet with a hard witted scholar, they 
rather break him than bow him, rather mar him than mend him For when 
the schoolmaster is angry with some other matter, then will be soonest fall to 
beat his scholar, and though he himself should be punished for his folly, >et 
must he beat some scholar for his pleasure, though there be no can've for him 
to do so, nor > et fault in the scholar to deserve so These, ye will say, be fond 
^oolmasters, and few they be that be found to be such They be fond m 
deed, but surely over many such be found everywhere But this v^l I sa>, that 
even the wisest of >our great healers, do as oft punish nature as they do 
correct faults ® 

Ascham’s whole tone in writing about children indicates a pleasant per 
sonal relationship between him and his pupils In one place he writes 

Let >our scholar be never afraid to ask jou any doubt, but use di‘5creetl> 
the best allurements >e can to encourage him to the same, lest his overmuch 
fearing of >ou drive him to «ieek some misorderly «hift, as to «eek to be helped 
by <5ome other book, or to be prompted bj some other scholar, and so go 
about to beguile >ou much and himself more® 

On the proper selection of children to become scholars Ascham bad sev 
eral suggestions It must be remembered that he lived nearlj three centuries be 
fore the appearance of ps>cholo2> as a *^ence His characterizations seem 

96 

*jbtd^p 93 
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summary of topics is not even less imposing; Sturm was not in a position to 
give favors, and to him Ascham wrote mainly about his literary interests. The 
one extant letter that he wrote his wife is charming, simple, and entirely with- 
out complaints hlost of the other letters are addressed to lords, bishops, eatls, 
dukes, princesses, queens, and kings From these exalted personages Ascham 
wanted favors, and the graceful wording of his communications does not con- 
ceal their begging nature He cadged for benefits of various kinds for his 
friends and himself, he complained when he did not get them, and he was 



Fio 40 Roger Ascham From S G Williams, Ruiory oi Meduval Education, p 165 
Courtesy of Bardeen’s, Inc, publishers 

constantly running out o! money. A really great man either rises above his 
poverty or else adjusts himself to it and forgets about it. To be sure, Ascham 
asked for favors for his friends and his students quite as often as for himself. 
He obviously believed implicitly in the power of just sheer “puU” and did 
not hesitate to make vise of it whenever he could. 

Figure 40 presents a picture of Roger Ascham His face reveals a rather 
self-indulgent, sensual,* clever aesthete, just such a person as is indicated 
by his letters 

4. Aicham’s Educational Ideas During Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Ascham 
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of his own Moreover, unless he has great ability he is not as fluent as the more 
quick witted child, because the intellectual task he has performed is far more 
difficult 

Ascham goes on to characterize further the nature of the pupil who 
should be selected for advanced training He describes seven definite traits a 
good appearance, a good memory, a love of learning, a willingness to take 
pains, a desire to learn from others, an urge to ask questions, and a love of 
praise Ascham describes these traits m his own delightful wording 

(1) He that hath a body not troubled, mangled, and halved, but 
sound, whole, full A tongue not stammering but plain and 
ready to deliver the meaning of the mind, a voice not soft, weak, piping, 
womanish, but audible, strong, and manlike 

(2 ) He that hath memory well preserved by use quick in re 
ceiving, sure m keeping, and ready in delivering forth again 

(3) He that loves learning for though a child have all the gifts of na 
ture and perfection of memory yet if he have not a special love 
to learning, he shall never attain to much learning 

(4) He that hath a lust to labour and will to take pains for if a child 
have ail the benefits 0/ nature yet if he he not of himseU painful [pains 
taking] he shall never attain unto it 

(5) He that is glad to hear and learn of another for otherwise he 
shall catch very little by his own toil, when he might gather quickly a 
good deal by another man’s teaching 

(6) He that is naturally bold to ask any question desirous to search out 
any doubt, not ashamed of the meanest nor afraid to go to the greatest until 
he be perfectly taught and fully satisfied 

(7) He that loveth to be praised for well doing, at his father's or mas 
ter’s hand And thus a good father, and a wise schoolmaster, should 
choose a child to make a scholar of, that hath by nature the foresaid perfect 
qualities ® 

Ascham was by no means willing to overtax children by giving them too 
much schoolwork Like most humanists, he believed thoroughly m physical ex 
ercise and diversion He expresses his views in the following way 

And I do not mean b> all this in> talk, that young gentlemen should 
always be poring on a book, and by using good studies should leese [loose] 
honest pleasure, and haunt no good pastime I mean nothing less For it is 
well Known that 1 both like and love, and have alwajs and do >et stifl use all 
exercises and pastimes that be fit for mj nature and abiliij and beside nat 
uni disposition, in judgment also I was never either stoic* in doctrine or 
anabaptist* in religion, to mislike a merrj, pleasant, and pla>ful nature, if 
no outrage be committed against law, measure, and good order 


*Jbtd condensed from pp io6-ni 
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therefore, somewhat naive, but the eapenenced teacher can see fairly well what 
he meant He separated children into those of “quick wit” and those of “hard 
vit " Such a dual classification is much too simple to fit the facts about indi 
vidual differences, but it is a step m the right direction The quick-witted 
child Ascham describes in the following words 


siro cornmonlj be apt to take, unapt to keep, soon hot, and de 
Zrl. tn af ’ “c “ Of tto same again, more 

Thot ed»e?h ^ *“ ''f-o oversLrp tools, 

Ple.° Lt sTi dt.s"''^ ™'' Ihomselves in easy and 

Smfore tte on f'’ in high and hard sciences And 
^5 o am s’ re d IT *0 best poets, but not the 

for g“L,ror "Of -f-p of judgment, either 

In contrast the hard witted child is characterized in the following words 

lumpish bu'lhS ’touch 'and'tlf' overdull, heavy, knotty, and 

It be at tL first TOU haid h°"fJ such a wit, I say, if 

whole course of living proveth allvalslh’ ''“sning and 

to receive, but sure to ke^^ ' "'■'s be hard 

ering constant without i” weariness, heedful without wav 

bghtlj, jet vvillingly, entering haM'Si’nes“tir® 

andsocometothatperfectneJoflearmlT’ 

hope, but do not indeed nr a 1« the end, that quick wits seem in 

A child that S still attain unto 

never chosen by the father to ! somewhat hard of wit, is either 

the school heTs smaUv rev rd^ '>*0, when he cometh to 

lacketh encouraging he lacketh ’al'l tLn°''^'^ 'acketh teaching he 

nor an> word that mav mnv<. k * only he never lacketh beating, 

-toe him from learr.^ra'n^' 

the difference between’'^ ^™entwho'’”' ’’t’a'd' 

summarj, learned in annrnx » i l satisfied with a quick, superficial 
student who thinks as he w'T ""*^**^ hy someone else, and the 

fmes. and e^entuall, makes Ihematmair^ 

The quick wit is easy to teach Fnr . part of his own thought 

s- causes and the n^ ^j 

order in which he read about them TheT *" 

and let it go at that hi. nrn,^ ^ rattle off the six 

the book, torgeL ono -f- - ■" 

IS one, rejects one as bang nnconvincing, and adds a seventh 

* tbid^ p 9 S 
*Ibid,x>p 10&-102 
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First let the master teach the child cheerfully and plainly, the cause 
and matter of the letter [being used as a model] ; then let him construe it into 
English so oft as the child may easily carry away the understanding of it; 
lastly, parse* it over perfectly. This done thus, let the child, by-and-by, both 
construe and parse it over again; so that it may appear the child doubteth in 
nothing that his master taught him before. After this, the child must take a 
paper book, and sitting in some place where no man shall prompt him, by him- 
self, let him translate into English his former lesson. Then, showing it to his 
master, let the master take from him his Latin book and pausing an hour at 
the least, then let the child translate his own English into Latin again in an- 
other paper book. When the child brings it, turned into Latin, the master 
must compare it with Tullie’s book, [Tully*] sentence by sentence, and word 
by word; and where the child doth well, either in choosing or true placing of 
Tullie’s words, let the master praise him and say, “Here do ye well.” For I 
assure you, there is no such whetstone to sharpen a good wit, and encourage 
a will to learning, as is praise. 

In these few lines I have wrapped up the most tedious part of grammar 
and also the ground of almost all the rules that are so busily taught by the 
master, and so hardly learned by the scholar in all common schools. . . . 

For when the master shall compare Tullie’s book with his scholar’s 
translation, let the master at the first lead and teach his scholar to join the 
rules of his grammar-book with the examples of his present lesson, until the 
scholar, by himself, be able to fetch out of his grammar every rule for 
every present use.^® 

As can be seen, the pupil is to have two paper books, one for translation from 
Latin into English, the other for retranslation from English into Latin. 

Finally, Ascham bad, in spite of his facile writing of Latin letters, a real 
love for the English language. He wrote both of bis masterpieces in it. His 
style is excellent, as the above excerpts show. In his devotion to English he is 
like his compatriot Mulcaster, to be described in the next section, but at that 
point the resemblance between them stops. 

(^ham represents two trends in English education, the aristocratic and 
the humanistic. He assumes that children have tutors and that they will study 
Greek and Latin, especially the Latin of Cicero. Ascham’s teaching experience 
''•as almost wholly tutorial, even in his university work, and his life was spent 
among aristocrats and royalty. His book gives good adWce to teachers within 
the narrow limits to which the advice is applicable.^ 

B. MULCASTER: HIS LIFE AND WORK 

A second teacher of (he English Renaissance was Richard Mulcastcr, who 
achieved a reputation as a teacher during his lifetime but was not held in es- 
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Therefore to ride comely, to run fair at the tilt or ring, to play at all 
iveapons, to shoot fair in bow, or surely in gun, to vault lustily, to tun, to 
leap, to wrestle, to swim, to dance comely, to sing, and play on instruments 
cunningly, to hawk, to hunt, to play at tennis, and all pastimes generally, 
which be joined with labour, used in open place, and on the day-light, con- 
taining ei her some fit exercise for war, or some pleasant pastime for peace, 
marto use''>“"’ '' “ for a courtly gentle- 

All generations of teachers, especially all good teachers, are prone to be- 
wail ‘ho altitudes and morals of their charges Teachers are rarely satisfied and 
seem t„ think that the “good old days" must have been better, no matter what 
previous conditions were like It is a human trait to be emotionally attached to 
world r 1 ° ““ ' ‘hoio was less evil in the 

Isctr ,k r a ■" “I’* ohildhood notice it 

education Ti ^ th t ‘‘“P'y ooncerned with moral growth and 

ndt tical J ‘hat he writes sometimes in a captious 

times ” “> 'ho supposed virtues of former 

for oommonfy'm'the'countr'v akli*^ misorders be among some m the court, 
ness IS vanished much nrpcM where, innocency is gone, bashful- 

ence is neglected duties bp small authority m age, rever- 

overflow Kl o disobediL e doth 

gree of man u every place, almost m every de- 

somewhat past four 'could™**'™"'^ '^hoto a young child, 

httle short grace anfw? h„ ' la ""anage his tongue to say a 

those of the newest fashion as'"some"”.S °a‘h'’ and 

never heard named before And Ih i "’a" fourscore year old hath 

S^chrd‘ihTb~ ?' ■' ' d™bwtt“:uotheJ’dty 

been 

spoken but it is a method hardi ^ ‘"“‘'■'‘"g a language that is no longer 
plele mastery, because it reqmresVgr'eat d^® ”” 

pupil of today who studies Latin or Greek ” . ™ 
niques less time-consuming For the „e ^ “n 'earn what he needs by tech- 
learn Latin or Greek Ihorni.eM .u ^‘^""'a' student who has a desire to 
are grten the quid pTs^ “^“-als of i. 

■VM.pp 138-140 
“Ib>d,p 13 $ 
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time After awakening Mulcaster took to task each and every one, and 
Atropos* would have been more merciful than he, if he found a just cause 
for anger The pleading of tender hearted mothers moved him as little as the 
request of indulgent fathers, on the contrary they increased his severity to 
ward the guilty youngsters In a word, he was plagostis Orbiltbus* though it 
may be truly said (and safely for one outside of his school) that others 
have taught as much learning with fewer lashes Yet his sharpness was the 
better endured because impartial, and many excellent scholars were bred 
under him 

After twenty years Mulcaster asked to have his salary raised but was re 
fused In an outburst of annoyance he resigned Upon being reminded that he 
should be grateful for his opportunities and loyal to his employers he made 
the caustic but not altogether uncalled for remark *‘Servus fidehs perpetuus 
asinns ” (“The faithful servant is an everlasting fool ”) After his resignation 
he seems to have disappeared for about five years He then returned to Lon 
don as teacher m St Paul’s School Here bis salary was not sufficient for his 
needs, but he managed to persuade Queen Elizabeth to appoint him as rector 
in a small parish He also trained his pupils to give plays before the queen 
Like other educated men of his time, he found flattery of the ruling monarch 
necessary Among his numerous verses — none of them distinguished and many 
of them awkward — in praise of Queen Elizabeth are the following two 

Regia majestas, aetatis gloria nostrae 
Hanc in deliciis semper habere solet^’^ 
and 

Nec conlenta graves ahorum audire labores 
Ipsa etiam egregie voce manuque canit ** 

Mulcaster remained as master of St Paul’s School for twelve years, during 
nhich time he recened money for being a rector, although he was certainly 
not one, except in name he resigned from St Paul s, he was a man of 

seventy seven He then went to the small village, where he was supposed to be 
the rector and actuallj w orked at the job until his death three j ears later 

2 Mulcaster^s Ideas on Education Mulcaster wrote two treatises, one 
called his Positions or fundamental concepts and the other The First Part of 

"Thomas Fuller, The Utslory of the Worthies of England T Tegs 1840 (3 vols ) III 
308-309 

"These couplets are from George Ballard Jlemoirs of sexeral Ladies of Great Britain, tcho 
hate been celebrated for their tcnltngj or skiU sn the learned languages arts and sciences, 
Jackson Oxford, 1753 (473 ppl.XMI 336 

Tranjialion Her ro>al majest), the glor> of our age b accustomed alwa>'S to regard 
Ihb matter [the production of pla>il with pleasure 

“rranjlaiioft Not content with listening to the senous work of others she herself often 
«ngs excellently xxjth voice and band. 
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e English language He evidently contemplated a second part of this book 

ir;" “ ^ ^ 

leasttmelhf f fi? understanding of at 

viduardlfences M o »' ■'''>■ 

had worked out the T’"l “““"S children, and 

..paj^:y::.rh“ 

point out sorarnatufalTnclmM'’''^*'^ analysis of the menial powers, I would 

of education andturfum ^rm *“ ^elP 

vantage In the little vouns soi.k^„ f cultivated to ad 

taught to them and to imitate thnst *“ perceive what is 

and following should be well emnloved'^h'*"'!*^™ faculty of learning 

set before them, by carefullv nrorJa^ by choosing the proper matter to be 
by handling them wanly so i m draJlh “ icasonable order, 

also in them a power o^f retenhon I ""c™* encouragement We find 
be furnished with the verv bTst “eraories should at once 

fared to be .die, as it S i^tZ? and never suf- 

an ability to discern what is go^ and wh "t™ *" further 

nith be acquainted with what is best hv u should forth 

suaded from the worst by the fear Af d °bey authority, and dis 

ception, memory, and judgment ve 

“uls at a time when ye cm see’wLT ! nut of the little young 

themsehes Now these natural canaciti'es 'h **’™’ cannot yet see it 

nnse be followed with diligence n ® f ns they 

method, and encouraged by 

■n the ch “dlh.r«e™,y,'’hls"S,i^''h fbese four points 

the ’ncmory, I would prowde’ thal ®nd his advancement 

ttc first so he may also pract.seTu™^ .1 w’’' it even from 

urse of learning and for profit afterward ^ a^*^' pleasure in the 

u'lurement to his learning wdfTw .n\'° rvhich is no 

ma ler whiii he shall read mayV^V. >== equally careful that the 
estinr^''^’ n-hen he is at school he ma years and so plain to his jn 

eshng a study, and when he coSSL™^ '» Bn forward in so inter 

c4un„'’T'"^ P'"'y bttle things he fird'*^ P'“sure in tell 

I ^ould so proMde thit book As to his 

and sentences Uiat there shall 


Are used by per 
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be nothing wanting which may seem worth the wi'^hing, to help full} either 
in ‘Spelling correctly, or reading easily 

One of the first questions is at what age children should be sent to 
school, for they should neither be dela\ed too long, so that time is lost, nor 
hastened on too soon, at the risk of their health The rule therefore must be 
given according to the strength of their bodies and the quickness of their wits 
jointly WTiat the age should be I cannot say, for npeness m children does 
not always come at the same time If the child has a weak body, however 
bright h^ understanding maj be, let him grow on the longer till his strength 
equals his mtelligence Wherefore I could wish the bnghter child to be 
less upon the spur, and either the longer kept from learmng altogether, lest 
he suffer as the edge of an oversharp knife is turned, or at least be giyen very 
httle, for fear of his eagerness leading to a surfeit 

The brief excerpt below presents Mulcaster’s ideas concermng the length 
of time a pupil should remain in elementary school 


IVTien the child can read so readily and confidently that the length of his 
lessons gives him no trouble, when he can write so neatl} and so fast that he 
finds no kind of exercise tedious, when his pen or pencil gives him only 
pleasure, when his music, both vocal and instrumental, is ®o far forward that 
a little voluntary practice may keep it up and even improve it then the ele 
mentary course has lasted long enough 

According to the above passages Mulcaster believed that children were all dif 
fecent from one another and had different growth rates Because of these 
iBerences, progress through school should rest upon readiness and ability, 
aot upon age 

The mtimate dependence of education upon child nature was also clear 
lo Mulcaster Indeed, he emphasizes it over and o\er again 


The proof of a good Elementary Course is, that it should f“'Mw 
“ tie multitude of its gifts, and that it should proceed in '“‘^>'‘"8 “ ^ 
'J'>« m deceloping For the end of education and training is to he^ 

■“‘“e to her perfection in the complete development of f j 

This IS what I mean bv following nature after 
1^'isment what are the natural tendencies and inclinations ^ 

'•f ^ucation m consonance with the^y and bring to perfection all those 
which nature bestows in frank abundance 

Another fundamental principle in JIulcasters ™tm^ ™ i Tnted was 
'■■“■on that educauon should be public and universal MTiat he wanted was 

■'/id 

j-’PP IX-12 

••rondcnsed from pp 4 S-a< 
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frits, in which he set forth his ideas concerning the use and teaching 
of the English language He evidently contemplated a second part of this book 
but never wrote it Many of his ideas have a decidedly modern ring, as will 
shortly appear 

Like all good teachers, Mulcaster had an mtuiUve understanding of at 

vidua f the principle of ind, 

had worfed out ft T"* “““ “““"S '=Mdren, and 

had worked out the principle of readiness that is now so popular The fo low 

mg passages indicate his Ideas on these points 

pomt'Iuule”ntZaf"nclZ'^^^^^ *'’" “““ ^ ^-'d 

of education and nurfum and 

vantage In the little young ihhwe find Z cultivated to ad 

taught to them and to imitate ftns, ^ “P^^ity to perceive what is 

and following should be well emnlf, ^cound them That faculty of learning 
set before them by carefuHv nrH- choosing the proper matter to be 

by handling them wanly so i to draw' ft ^ teasonable order, 

also in them a power of relennl ra 7 encouragement We find 

be furnished with the very best ‘^eir memories should at once 

fared to be idle “ "-e^'t-ty, and never suf 

on ability to discern what s "'e fi"d >n them further 

wth be acquainted with what is best 

suaded from the worst by the fear of a “”'“8 f° “bey authority, and dis 
ception memory and ludsm^-nj ^sapproval These three things per 

jnuls at a time V„Ve“crs:e’^LT'. m ftP'“u"« T 

themselves Now these natural canam cannot yet see it 

arise be followed with diligence inrr» ' !i discerned, must as they 

sympaUiy^ nil they eome to their frudion •» encouraged by 

m the" ch.wlhn',“4X"*fie*ru '>'= ttese four points 

, ^ his memory, \ would nrn ^<^poctty, and his advancement 

•be first so he may aiso praitifr.''' “““ “ >•= must practise it even from 
tourse of learning and for profit after^ a"' P’easure in the 

mean allurement to his learning ^ delight, which is no 

JMtter which he shall read may be si'fij r™ “reful that the 
igence that when he is at school h<a years and so plain to his in 

ing a study, and when he comes im desire to go forward in so inter 
*"8 IS parents what pretty httle great pleasure in tell 

capac^ty, I would so provfde to ^ book As to his 

th 1° “iiderstand, and the teri^ be shall learn may be 

that both one and the other S,all bnL ^ 

to h,s advancemer:t, I b"t encouragement As 

1 eration and choice in syllables woM« 

"Ohpton, p „ Tku ercrrpLd ! ’ 

notion of the pvbluh^ JaSson Son by per 
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few excerpts below show his common sense attitude toward an assortment of 
problems 

There is always danger to a State in excess of number-, beyond the op 
portumties of useful employment and this is specially true in the case of 
scholars because they cannot rest satisfied with little, and by their kind 
of life they prove too disdainful of labour, unless necessity makes them trot 
If that wit fail to preach which were fitter for the plough, and he to climb a 
pulpit who was made to scale a wall, is not a good carter ill lost, and a good 
soldier ill placed? 

As concerns colleges I do not consider that the scholarships in them are 
intended only for poor students, for whose needs that small help could never 
suffice, (though some advantage may be given to them in consideration of 
special promise which has no other chance of being recognized) but rather 
that they are simply preferments for learning and advancement for virtue 
alike to the wealthy as a reward of well doing and to the poorer students as a 
necessary support Therefore as in admission I would give freedom to 
choose from both sorts so I would restrict the choice fof scholarships] to 
those who give genuine promise of usefulness 

Wherefore I make Reading the first foundation on which everything else 
must rest, and being a thing of such moment, it should be thoroughly 
learned when it is once begun, as facility will save much trouble both to 
master and scholar at a later stage The child should have his reading perfect 
both in English and in the Latm tongue long before he dreams of studying 
grammar *8 

I think It is not good to begin study immediately after rising or just 
after meals or to continue right up to the time of going to bed From 7 to 10 
m the forenoon and from 2 till almost 5 in the afternoon are the most fitting 
hours and are quite enough for children to be learning The morning hours 
will serve best foe memoty work and what requires mental effort the after 
noon for going over again the material that has been already acquired The 
other times before meals are for exercise The hours after meals and before 
study IS resumed, are to be given to resting the body and refreshing the 
mind without too much movement 

I should wish parents and teachers should be not only acquainted, but 
on friendly terms with each other And though some parents need no coun 
sel, and some teachers can give but little, yet if the wise parent is as well ex 
ercised as should follow from the general plan laid down for all young 
children, they shall have no cause to complain of public education 

It IS interesting that Mulcaster foresaw one result of universal education — the 
overcrowding of the professions His suggestion of a cordial relationship be 

p ig 

”Ibid pp 28-29 
”tbid p 34 

” /bid pp 84-85 
*'Ibid p 119 
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education for rich and poor, for boys and girls, for the aristocrat and the 
common man A few excerpts show his modernity in this respect 


thing“Tirrsolar„“T 'veil of the 

Zst aTterwardf ^ P''''™*'* '“ivantage in education, of those who 

oareni m Ml '’•'vy mischievous, as it allows every 

hr^hom cTi'ti'r™ d 'or,h"'T® ™ 

may choose to suit his purposes ' In Bubhc”7h°'l‘’’'' T'"’’"' 

"hat IS generailv annrnar «,4 schools such swerving from 

eje wha^t he teafhes^c Vnlj The master is always in the public 

what has been submitted to^lhe^i he learns only 

conveniences may be insenarahle'^f S^nent of the community Whatever in 
education >nseparable from schools, still greater arise in private 

speciaUelsors^Tnnf ^f Ihich' 7h''V° 'o” 

suade their gr^test Tverl™ ^~l '“gelher-may per 

tooth and nail Then first is myself who am for them 

learn The second is the dutv 1 7 '^>'■'1' allows them to 

them deficient The third t^th^ us in conscience not to leave 

never have bestowed on them 10 '^.^''" •“ ’aarn, which God would 

The fourth is the excllent results ?v ‘’""''I"' ™all purpose 

advantage of good upbringing had the 

to the Universities as this public Grammar Schools, or 

allow them learning within certain '““‘“m m this country I would 

in their vocation, and m the endt regard to the difference 

that young maidens are tausht^? ^P^tiy We see 

both we hear them both smg and Ida'* 

the best and finest of our learned f ^ Passing well, we know that they learn 
to the living modern languages of h 'p 'ha admiration of all men As 

inclined to deny that in these th nepiitation in our time, if any one is 
they will claim no other tests thaf of our sex 

these tongues she may choose 25 " ° ^ ^ oue m whichever of 

servativeat the^esem g'rls sound stilted and ultracon 

ing contention that girls sbniTidi thing about them is his underly 

That Mulcaster was! m^n system 

into everyday matters is shown common sense and of practical insight 

notions or daydreams of an "umber of passages He had no fanciful 

ground, and his interest was m 

in the development of universal education The 

Ibid p 62 
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Asdiam had a predilection for his national language and used it for his 
educational writings, but Mulcaster had a crusader’s passion for English A 
paragraph defending his use of English appears below 

As for the question whether English or Latin should be learned, hitherto 
there may seem to have been some reasonable doubt for while our re 
ligion was expressed only in Latin, the single rule of learning was to read 
that language as tending to the knowledge valued by the Church But now we 
have returned to our English tongue as being proper to the soil and to our 
faith, this restraint is removed And by nature we learn to read first that 
which we speak first, to take most care over that which we use most, and to 
begin our studies where we have the best chance of good progress, owing to 
our natural familiarity with our ordinary language as spoken by those 
around us in the affairs of everyday life ^ 

Mulcaster shows in this passage and many others the love of Englishmen 
for England and all things English, a feeling that first arose during the 
Elizabethan Age His own writing, however, was plodding, heavy, and awk 
ward He seems to have realized that his style and his message would not be 
popular, Since he once wrote that his writing “may be without esteem in our 
age, through the triviality of the time, but may yet win it m another, when its 
value IS appreciated Some hundred years may pass before books gam 
their full authority ” This prophecy was amply fulfilled Mulcaster’s work 
lay unread upon library shelves for three centuries before people began to ap 
preciate him In recent decades his books have been dusted off and his ideas 
thoroughly considered After a lapse of three hundred and fifty years he is 
regarded as perhaps the outstanding writer of English educational theory and 
practice The times have finaffy caugfit up with him 

The last of Mulcaster’s revolutionary but eminently practical ideas was 
his demand for teaching training He wanted to make teaching a profession on 
a par with medicine, divinitj, and law WTiile others — ^Viltorino and Melanch 
then, for example — had had the same notion before him, none of the others 
except the Jesuits, had presented any such detailed suggestions as to how tht 
desired training might be brought about In some passages Mulcaster descnbai 
the work and preparation of current teachers, m others, he sets forth hia 
ideals, m still others, he recommends unncrsity courses in teacher training In 
no other field is he so startlingly modem 

The clcmentaiy school is left to the lowest and the worst class of 
teacher, because good scholars will not aba'll thcmscKes to it The first 
grounding «hould be undertaken b> the best teachers, and his reward should 
be the greatest, because his work demands most cncrg> and most judgment, 

p 34 
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tween parents and teachers is an early, faint foreshadowing of the Parent 

Teacher Association 

On the subject of discipline Mulcaster agreed to some extent with other 
famous teachers but while he recommended the extensive use of persuasion 
and interest he was too practical and too experienced to overlook the fact that 
an occasional pupil does not respond to gentleness and consideration In the 
first excerpt below he gives his attitude on the punishment of stupidity by 
whipping, in the second, he goes on to consider what may be done with the 
child who does not respond to kindness, and probably gives a description of 
his own behavior 

The best way to secure good progress is so to ply [pupils] that all 
may proceed voluntarily, ano not with violence, so that they will be ready 
to do well and loth to do ill, and all fear of correction may be entirely ab- 
sent Surely to beat for not learning a chid that ts •willing enough to learn, 
but whose intelligence ts defective, ts worse than madness 

A schoolmaster, if he be really wise, will either prevent his pupils from 
committing faults or when they are committed, will turn the matter to the 
best account but in any case he must have full discretion given to him to use 
severity or gentleness as he thinks best, without any appeal But I do think 
gentleness and courtesy towards children more needful than beating I have 
mjself had thousands of pupils passing through my hands whom I never 
beat because they needed it not, but if the rod had not been in sight to as 
sure them of punishment if they acted amiss, they might have deserved it Yet 
in regard to those who came next to the best, 1 found that I would have done 
better if I had used more correction and less gentleness, after carelessness 
had got ahead m them Wherefore, I must needs say that where numbers 
have to be dealt with, the rod ought to rule and even where there are few, it 
ought to be seen, however hard this may sound 

Actually Mulcaster's reputation as a teacher indicates that he used the rod a 
good deal perhaps more than he himself realized 

Most of the teachers who have been described m this book condemned 
corporal punishment entirely Mulcaster agreed with them in theory but dif 
fered from them in practice Perhaps he was not as resourceful or talented as 
some of the others perhaps his practical turn of mmd forced him to subor 
dinate theory to what seemed to him the necessity of the situation in dealing 
with those to whom an appeal based on reason was not sufficient, perhaps he 
was strongly influenced by the stem Puritan* atmosphere about him and al 
most certainly he was an unhappy man who was easily irritated and angered 
Probably he was no more severe than the average teacher of his time, be was 
merely less opposed to punishment that most good teachers 

"/fciJ.p 3: 
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One would suppose that the writings of an elegant royal tutor, such as 
Roger Ascham, and of a headmaster of two important London schools, such as 
Richard ^lulcaster, would have been read and heeded, with resulting changes 
in the methods of teaching Nothing could be further from the truth. People 
read Ascham’s book on archery more than that on education, and those who at- 
tended to the latter publication took from it chiefly his method of double 
translation Otherwise, Ascham's influence was slight Mulcaster's was even 
less. With the passage of time, however, both have found their niche. The ele- 
gant Ascham lives on in the type of education that is aristocratic, tutorial, and 
cultural. The hard-headed Mulcaster has come into his own since public school 
systems began to develop It is only since most of his recommendations have 
been carried out that his full worth has been appreciated. 

C. THE SCHOOLS OF THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 

I. ESect of the English Renaissance and Reformation upon the Schools^^ 
The Renaissance in England dates quite definitely from the visit of Erasmus to 
Oxford at the end of the fifteen century At Oxford he found an alert 
group of scholars who were ready and eager to absorb the new learning Like 
humanists elsewhere, the English humanists studied the classics in their orig- 
inal languages The English Renaissance had hardly gotten under way, how- 
ever, before it was overtaken by the English Reformation, and it was not until 
the religious question had reached a temporary settlement under Queen Eliza- 
beth that the full flower of the Renaissance came into bloom As part of the 
Tnovemenl, the schools lhal had been towltoUed by \.he Cafhohe 
Church were systematically wiped out It is estimated that of the three hun- 
dred grammar schools which existed before the Reformation, two hundred and 
fifty-nine®^ were dissolved by Henry VIII and Edward VI. Several plans were 
proposed for the reopening of some schools and the founding of others, but 
actually only a few new schools appeared during the reign of Henry VIII 
Further evidence of the effect that the closing of the schools had upon 

** Material in this section is based upon the following references Brinsley, Ludm Ltterartuf, 
or the Grammar School, C M CJode, The Early Htitory of the Guild of Merchant Taylors, 
Harrison and Son, 1888, 2 vols , W C HazliU, Schools, School Books, and Schoolmasters, 

J W Jarvis and Son, 1888, 300 pp , A F Leach, English Schools of the Reformation, 
Constable, 1896, 122 pp , J Rodgers, The Old Public Schools of England, Charl“s Senb 
ner’s Sons, 1938, 112 pp , A M Stowe, The English Grammar Schools in the Reign of 
Elisabeth, Columbia University Press, igoS, too pp , F Watson, The Old Grammar Schools, 
Cambridge University Press, 1916, 150 pp, and The English Grammar Schools fo 1660, 
Cambridge University Press, 1908, 548 pp , H B Wibon, History of the Merchant^Taylors’ 
School from Its Foundation to the Present Time, F C and J Rivington, 1814, 1254 pp, s 
parts 

Prom Watson, The Old Grammar Schools, p 5 The quotations from this book are re* 
printed by permission of Cambridge University Press, publishers 
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and competent m“n could easily be induced to enter these lower ranks if they 
found that sufficient reward were offered It is natural enough for ignorant 
people to make little of the early training when they see how little consider 
ation IS paid to it but men of judgment know how important the foundation 
IS not only as regards the matter that is taught but the manner of handling 
the child s intelligence which is of great moment 

If the master s salary is fixed by agreement at a definite sum then he 
should not be given too large numbers to deal with nor should he be 
obliged to eke out his income m other ways outside his profession It is un 
reasonable to demand a man s whole time and yet make such scant payment 
that he has to look elsewhere outside the school to add to it Among many 
causes that make our schools inefficient I know none so serious as the weak 
ness of the profession owing to the bareness of the reward The good that 
cometh by schools is infinite the qualities required in the teacher are many 
and great the charges which his friends have been at in his bringing up are 
heavy yet he has but little to hope for in the way of preferment Our calling 
creeps low and has pam for companion always thrust to the wall though 
always formally admitted to be worthy 

There will be some difficulty in winning a college for those who will 
afterwards pass to teach m the schools There is no specializing for any pro 
fession till the student leaves the College of Philosophy from which he will 
go to Medicine Law or Divinity This is the time also when the intending 
schoolmaster should begin his special training In him there is as mu^ 
learning necessary as with all deference to their subjects is required by any 
of the other three professions especially if it be considered how much the 
teacher hath to do in preparing scholars for all other careers Why should 
not these men have this competence in Iearmng> Why should not teach 
ers be well provided for so that they can continue their whole life in the 
school as divines lawyers and physicians do in their several professions? 
If this were the case judgment knowledge and discretion would grow in 
them as they get older whereas now the school being used but for a shift 
rom which they will afterwards pass to some other profession though it 
may send out competent men to other careers remains itself far too bare of 
talent considering the importance of the work I consider therefore that in 
our universities there should be a special college for the training of teachers 
inasmuch as they are the instruments to make or mar the growing generation 
^ ® country and because the material of their studies is comparable to 
that of the greatest professions wherein the forming of the mind and the ex 
ercising of the body require the most careful consideration to say nothing of 
the dignity of character which should be expected from them 

Since 1850 almost three hundred years after Mulcaster s time training courses 
for teachers have finally begun to appear m sufficient numbers to produce the 
necessary personnel for public schools 

“Ibtd pp 85-86 
••/fc 4 pp 88-89 

Ibid pp 97-98 
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with monasteries or cathedrals and a small number were secular In general 
they taught the old, familiar tnvmm and quadrivium In principle they were 
modeled on the schools of the Roman Empire, but actually they taught mostly 
the dead shell of grammar without the study of literature with which the 
shell was supposed to be filled During the Renaissance the subject matter of 
classical literature again became important, and the grammar of the classical 
languages became a means to an end 

The government and the Anglican Church together tried to bring about 
the same uniformity in education that had been attempted earlier by the 
Catholic Church English monarchs were helped in this effort by the invention 
of printing As long as books were handwritten, a single teacher had access to 
only a few and the pupils to even fewer With the printing of books it became 
physically possible to have enough copies of a book m existence to require its 
use in all schools by all students Thus Henry VIII could require all schools 
to use a single textbook in grammar and no other Actually, individual school- 
masters continued, m the inimitable way of teachers in all ages and climes, to 
use whatever was best adapted to the pupils m their own locality, or whatever 
thej found easiest to teach But at least some progress was made m the re- 
duction of the indescribable confusion resulting from education based upon 
the personal whims of each teacher 

Finally the Enghsh Reformation introduced into the schools the reading 
and study of the Bible in its original languages and in English, also there was 
a small amount of strictly English history The school boy was to be educated 
as a Chnstian, God fearing Englishman rather than as a spintual citixen of 
the world, as had been the case earlier 

2 Typical Grammar Schools of the period The two schools in which 
Mulcasler taught were the Merchant Taylors’ and St Paul’s both of which 
were tj’pical of the Enghsh educational sjstem during the period 

For at least four hundred years before the sixteenth century there had 
been a school on the location where St Paul’s e\entuall> stood In 1509 the 
site was occupied by a school supported b> the guild of mercers Dean 
Colet,* one of England’s greatest humanists and a fnend of Erasmus, en 
dowed this school and made it into a typical humanistic institution that was 
Widely copied throughout England The first headmaster was a la>Tnan and 
marned His salary was set at £35 a jcar (§175),** plus a country house 

“To this da> the chairman ol the schools Bo\cmmg board is the master ol the Mercers 
Compari> of Ixindon 

The American ccjun^alents N'ar^ with the eichance rale and arc ci\cn nercly for con 
nanson Since British currency baffles Ibe Araencan tmnd The total amounts are not 
to be Ihousht of in terms of their present purebasm^ power 
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English education generally may be seen in the record of degrees given an 
nually at Oxford During the first twenty five years of Henry VIIFs reign, the 
average number was 127 The year after the smaller monasteries were dis 
solved, the number shrank to 44 Twelve years later, the number was still 
smaller, only 33 Under Edward VI the number remained small, climbed back 
to an average of 70 under Queen Mary, and finally recovered the original 
level under Queen Elizabeth 

This monarch took steps to tighten the hold of the new church upon ed 
ucation by requiring that each bishop visit the schools within his diocese and 
make inquiries about the teachers The questions that each bishop was to ask 
he teachers in his diocese are shown below 

Who are the teachers? In whose houses do they teach? With licence or 
without? Do any teach in your Church or Chancel what is to the profana 
tion of that place? Doth any recusant* keep a school? Doth any public 
schoolmaster teach the children of recusants or sectaries?* Doth the school 
master instruct his scholars m the communion book? Doth he orderly bring 
his scholars upon Sundays and holy days to prayer and sermons? 

All teachers of “unsound opinion” or of “suspected” religious faiths were to 
be removed from teaching and thereafter banned All members of the clergy 
were to teach and were to donate one thirtieth of their salary to the support 
of poor scholars*^ After 1581 all teachers had to be licensed by the Angli 
can* church This license from the church was needed by every teacher for al 
most three hundred years, until 1869 

During Elizabeth’s reign the number of schools increased greatly Some 
were founded by royal decree some were set up by town councils, a few were 
endowed by noblemen and some by yeomen * Many of the best known and 
most typical schools were established by guilds of merchants Among the guilds 
that founded schools were the tailors, brewers, mercers, drapers, grocers, skin 
ners and goldsmiths These new schools were perhaps the most typical of the 
period 

The effect of the Renaissance upon English education was to give the 
schools a new content the effect of the Reformation was to give them a new 
master During the Middle Ages the Catholic Church had dominated educa 
tion in England as elsewhere Grammar schools had grown up in many places 
and upon many foundations Some were founded m connection with colleges, 
some were originally chantries— or song schools for choir boys— others were 
founded by guilds, a few grew up as part of a hospital, many were connected 
Ibid , p 79 

** In return they were 


exempt from certain taxes 
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master during the first twenty-five years of its existence. Its enrollment was 
evidently limited to two hundred and fifty, as may be inferred from the 
altercation between Mulcaster and the governing board because he had built 
up the attendance to three hundred. In part the school owed its popularity to 
Mulcaster's teaching and in part to many fellowships that its graduates might 
hold at St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Figures 41 to 44 show, respectively, a view of the ^lerchant-Taylors’ 
School, one of St. Paul’s, and two interior views, one of SL Paul’s and one of 
Eton. The building shown in Figure 42 was not the one built by Colet when 
the school was founded, but a new building modeled carefully after the 



Fic 4a St Paul’s School m 1670 From F Watson, The Old Grammar Schools Courtesy 
of the Cambridge Unuersity Press, publishers 


original, which had been destroyed in the Great Fire of London in 1666. A 
curious point about the rooms in these schools is their size. They are as large 
as a small church, and one can imagine that teachers might have disciplinary 
troubles when the rotts of benches were filled with a motley assortment of boys 
of all ages. Often the pupils were not even grouped by grades Each boy 
proceeded at his own rate and went to the teacher or an assistant to recite his 
lessons. There was almost ho group instruction The pupils on one side of the 
St. Paul’s schoolroom would have sat with the light behind them, throwing the 
shadow of their heads and shoulders across their work, while those on the 
other side would have faced the windows all day long The boys in the room 
at Eton had light both before and behind them, but there does not seem to 
h.a\e been any loo much of it Neither of these interiors looks in the least 
modern. 

Nothing about the grammar schools is more surprising than their hours of 
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where he could go for a rest when he needed it, plus sick leaves and a pension 
Before the Reformation the average teacher had received only 6d gs^* (about 
530). The headmaster had one assistant and a chaplain as his staff. The num- 
ber of pupils was restricted to 153, the number of fishes drawn out of the sea 
by the miraculous draught in the Biblical story Although this restriction of 



enrollment no longer exists, there are today 153 holders of scholarships, each of 
whom wears a silver fish on his watch chain Education at St Paul’s was free, 
except for an entrance fee of fourpence (8^) to be used for “the pore scoler 
that swepith the scole ” Dean Colet spent so much money on the school that 
he died a poor man, but his spirit lived on in the institution he created 

The Merchant-Taylors’ School was founded by the guild of the same 
name just after the middle of the sixteenth century, over forty years after St. 
Paul’s, upon which it was in large measure modeled. Mulcaster was its head- 


** Six pounds and 9 shillings 
•Sm John 31 II 
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moniing, one of the form was called out to expound some part of a Latin or 
Greek author (Cicero, Livie, Isocrates* Homer, Apollinarius,* Xenophon, 
&c.), and they of the two next forms were called to give an account of it some 
other part of the day; or else they were all of them (or such as were picked 
out, of whom the jNIr. made choice by the fear or confidence discovered in 
their looks) to repeate and pronounce distinctly without book some piece of 
an author that had been learned the day before. From 8 to 9 we Iiad time for 
. . . recollection of ourselves, and preparation for future exerdses. 

Betwixt 9 and ii, those exerdses were read which had been enjoined us over 
night (one day in prose, the next day in verse), which were selected by the 
Mr.; some to be examined and punished, others to be commended and pro- 
posed for imitation. Which being done, we had the practice of Dictamina,* 
one of the 5th form being called out to translate some sentences out of an 



Fic. 44 Classroom at Eton From H C Maxwell-Lj-te, Butory of Eton CoUese, 1SS9 

unexpected author {extempore) into good Latin; and then one of the 6th 
or 7th form to translate the same (extempore also) into good Greek. 
Then the Mr. himself expounded some part of a Latin or Greek author (or^ 
day in prose, another in verse) wherein we were to be practised in the after 
noon. At dinner and supper times we read some portion of the Latin Bible in 
a manuscript (to facilitate the reading of such hands); and, the Preben- 
daries* then having their table commonly in the Hall, some of them had 
oftentimes good remembrances sent unto them from thence, and witlnl a 
theme to make or speak some extempore verses upon. Betwixt i and 3, that 
lesson which out of some author appointed for that day had been by the Mr. 
expounded unto them (out of Cicero, Virgil, Homer, Euripides, Isocrates, 
Lix'ie. Sallu<;t, &c.) was to be exactly pone through by construing and other 
grammatical \nys, examining all the Rhetorical figures*, ard translating it 
out of verse into pro?e, or out of prose into verse, out of Greek into Latin, or 
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work. In the summer, pupils were in school from 6 to 1 1 A.M and 
I to 6 p.M. In winter the hours were from 7 to ii and i to 5. The shorter 
hours during the winter were due, not to humanitarian reasons, but to the 
necessity for artificial light — and candles cost money. In addition to the long 
school hours, there were usually lessons to be prepared in the evening. A 
vivid description of a school day appears below: 

About a quarter of an hour after 5 in the morning we were called up by 
one of the Monitors of the chamber; and after Latin prayers we went into 



^ ,1”'’ ‘o ‘te schoole, where 

we were to be by 6 of the clock at furthest. Between 6 and 8 we repeated our 

&eTkT\r 'T • ■>' Cambdeu* for the 

foretheMl; 7® !. 7'' “ a semicircle be- 

Mr [Master] and other scholars, and there repeate 4 or s leaves, the 

''ho *ould go ?n with such and such 
first inorn’ exerases that varied every other morning. The 

first morning we made verses extempore Latin and Greek, upon two or three 
several themes; and they that made the best (two or three of them) had 
some money given them by the school-Mr.. for the most part. The second 
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weeks long, with one half holiday each week. Since boys attended grammar 
schools for six or seven years, they put in an enormous number of hours. In 
fact, the total number of class hours in seven years would almost exactly equal 
the modern total from kindergarten through college. The boy entered grammar 
school at seven or eight years of age and went on to the university by his 
sixteenth year. It is not, however, to be supposed that the grammar schools 
enrolled any considerable proportion of the boys in the country. Many pupils 
were allowed to enter, but from then on they were selected on the basis of 
ability. Elimination was high, and not many of the entrants graduated. In a 
few schools girls were allowed during the early years. 

The typical grammar school had six grades. In the first the boys studied 
Latin grammar and read a collection of moral sayings in simple Latin. In 
the second they had more grammar and vocabulary drill, and every evening at 
home they translated a verse from the English Bible into Latin. In the third 
grade, this assignment was increased to two verses, there was more grammar, 
and a little rhetoric. If a school had two masters, these lower three grades 
were taught by the assistant. Theoretically there was no disputation at either 
St. Paul’s or the Merchant-Taylors’ School, although actually this practice 
seems to have lingered on in both places The founders of both schools vnshed 
to get completely away from scholasticism and therefore banned disputation 
because it had been the technique of the scholastics. 

The curriculum was both Immamstic and religious. Before a child en- 
tered the grammar school itself he attended a primary class in which he 
learned to read, spell, and write — often through use of the Bible and Psalter* 
— and to do a little simplified arithmetic; he memorized also some moral 
precepts, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Creed.* 

The fourth grade began with a complete review of Latin grammar and 
an introduction to Greek. Verses from both Latin and Greek Bibles were used 
as teaching materials. Rhetoric was continued, with the study of Cicero’s 
letters. In many schools Ascham’s method of double translation was popular. 
The boys read and memorized a little Ovid, also. Every night they translated 
Bible verses or other matter into both Greek and Latin. On Saturdays they 
studied the church catechism. 

In the fifth grade the assignment in Greek increased to twelve verses 
and the boys began to write Latin themes and short poems. By this time Latin 
had become a tool, so far as reading w’as concerned, and the students read 
the Latin historians, orators, poets, and dramatists. In Greek they were still 
‘Struggling with grammar and with short translations, such as the fables of 
Aesop, 

The work of the last grade was enough to break the morale and health of 
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out of Latin into Greek Then they were enjoined to commit that to memory 
against the next morning Betwixt 3 and 4 we had a little respite the Mr 
walking out and they going in order to the Hall, and then 

fitting themselves for their next task Between 4 and 5 they repeated a leaf 
or two of some book of Rhetorical figures, or choice Proverbs and Sentences, 
collected by the Mr for that use After, they were practised in translating 
some Dtctamma out of Latin or Greek, or sometimes turning Latin or 
Greek verses into English verse Then a theme was given them, whereupon to 
make prose of verses, Latin and Greek, against the next morning After sup 
per (in summer time) they were three or four times m a week called to the 
Mr ’s chamber (especially they of the 7th form), and there instructed out of 
Hunter’s Cosmographie,* and practised to describe and find out cities and 
countries in the maps Upon Sundays before morning prayers in summer they 
came commonly into the school (such as were King’s scholars), and there 
construed some part of the gospel in Greek, or repeated part of the Greek 
catechism In the afternoon they made verses upon the preacher’s sermon, or 
^istle and gospel The best scholars in the 7th form were appointed as 
Tutors to read and expound places of Homer, Virgil, Horace, Euripides, or 
other Greek and Latin authors, at those times (in the forenoon, or after 
scholars were m the school m expectation 
m the Mr The scholars were governed by several Momtores* (two for the 
Hall, as many for the Church, the School, the Fields, the cloyster— which 
last attended them to washing and were called Momtores tmmundorum*) 
ine Laptain of the School was over all these, and therefore called Monitor 
^^omtorum These Monitors kept them strictly to speaking of Latin, in their 
and wuhal they presented then complaints or Accuse 
oftPn morning, when the punishments were 

mer^t ^oys of extraordinary 

and nrpva 1 f ^ (by the Monitor Monitorum) many times to beg 

o?ten^ nnn W other faults were 

Tulhe Isorrafpc o'^stical tasks, as repeating whole orations out of 
Sn5ho“;d?s:r*““- Thucydides., 

.1, surprising that masters had to control their charges by fear of 

annh long hours and such 
difficult subject matter In the schools attended by boys from the upper classes 
here nere three vacations a year, of eighteen, twelve, and nine days respec 
lively, in ordinary schools, however, the hoys had only two vacations, one of 
SIX een an one o twelve days The school year was approximately forty eight 

’■ ■” 
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i«c parlv illustrated materials from France 
47 and 48 present two examp The very 
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all but the most talented The boys read both Greek and Latin classics, mote 

and delivered orations in both languages, wrote not only themes and 

poems but also anagrams,* epigrams, and acrostics in both! Moreover, they 

often began Hebrew, and they studied the catechism as ivell as the Bible in 

Greek 

3 Materials of Instruction The small child began his schooling with 
an ABC book, from which he learned the alphabet and the syllables, the 
latter in such senes as ba, be, b%, bo, bu, da, de, dt, do, du, fa, je, fi, fo, fii, 
etc , ab, eb, tb, ob, ub, ad, cd, id, od, ltd, af, cf, if, of, uf A common form for 
introductory material was the horn 
book a sample of which is shown in 
Figure 45 at the left A heavy sheet 
of paper containing the letters and 
words was attached to a wooden han 
die and covered with a piece of trans 
parent horn to keep it clean The horn 
book first appeared at the close of the 
fifteenth century, but it did not come 
into wide use in England until a cen 
tury later Similar materials usually 
not mounted in the same manner, 
existed in France and Germany A 
French sample is shown in Figure 46 
Work in the alphabet and phonetics 
preceded any reading Then the pupil 
spelled out and pronounced words until 
he could recognize them by sight The 
F.0 4S A Horn Book From an religious 

manuscript dated 1503 character They often contained a sim 

pie catechism, graces* to say before and 
after meals and a number of moral precepts Both the method of teaching 
and the materials used are about as contrary as they could be to the prin 
' Dies of modern child psychology 

Intil the middle of the seventeenth century children graduated from the 
a p a et directly into the catechism and Lord s Prayer, but later a primer was 
introduced to make the transition a little easier At first it contained no pic 
tures, but toward the end of the century the illustrated primer made its ap 
pearance and immediately achieved a popularity that it has never lost Figures 

‘^Watson Engltsk Grattmar Schools to 1660 p 165 
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counts the building of a new house, or describes a cookshop and kitchen in 
the town. It gives the entree to a royal palace and to the education of a prince. 
And even when Vives goes to far away subjects, he takes his boyish spirit 
with him. The boy has aspirations in the knowledge of common things, and 

Le Maitred’Ecole. 



Perd fouvent fon 
tems,d'Enfeigner 
les ParelTeux & 
Negligens. 

Fig 48 Page from an Illustrated Reader (b) From Very Easy Method of Teaching 

Children to Read tn French and Latm, published by Claude Michard, printer and musu 
seller at St John the Evangelist in Dijon (nd ) 

Translation* 

THE SCHOOLMASTER 
The Verb 

{Tfench) I love, I am loved, to leach, lo read. (Latin) t love, thou lovest, to love to teach, ir 
to hear be taught, to read, to be heard 

often watte* hi* time 
m teaching laty and 
inattentive pupils 
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The study of the contents of Vives’ Exercitatio explains its popularity. It 
deals with the daily life of the school-boy at school, at home, in the town. It 
considers his interests minutely. It concerns itself with his work, and still more 
with his play. It deals with the trifling incidents of the lesson, but it penetrates 
also into the relations of the boy with his home; his father, mother, sisters 
and brothers. It is alive with a sense of the surroundings of the boy. It re 


LE RECTEUR. 



Mon filsijufcju’auCercueil/aut aprendre, 
Et lenir pourperdule jourcjui s’eft paffe. 
Si lun’ya decjuelqucchpfe profits. 
Pour plus fage & f^vant te rtn^re. 
Cmnrnme a faire attention farce gw 
/'’•f N O M S & 
FIGURES deFleursjd’unChien, 
de la Femme, d’un Homme, d’une 
Mailon, d’un Chapeau, du Pain & 
dun Couteau : & continue d’obfer- 
ver,peuapeu,ceqmfuit: 

saner at S. Joh. .hrE;::S.^ 
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immediately pours forth her song, and sings with zest so as to approve her- 
self to him, so as to avenge the wrong which she received from the ass. 

Grac. This is a subject worthy of a poet. 

Cels. Don’t you study better in the morning? Then it seems to me the season 
of the time and the condition of the body invite study, since at that time 
there is the least exhalation from the brain, digestion having been com- 
pleted. 

Plin, But this hour is very quiet, when every one has gone to rest and every- 
thing is silent, and for those who eat at mid-day and morning it is not in- 
convenient. Some follow the old custom and only eat one meal and that in 
the evening; others merely at mid-day, according to the advice of the new 
doctors; and again others both mid-day and evening, according to the 
usage of the Goths.* 

Cels. But were there no mid-day meals before the Goths? 

Plin. There were, but light meals. The Goths introduced the custom of eating 
to satiety twice a day. 

Cels. On that account Plato condemned the meal-times of the Syracusans,* 
who had two good meals every day. 

Usher. Yesterday I saw committed a crime of deepest dye. The schoolmaster 
of the Straight Street, who smells worse than a goat, and instructs his 
threepenny classes in his school, which abounds in dirt and filth, pro- 
nounced three or four times volttcrcs with the accent on the penulti- 
mate.* I indeed was astounded that the earth did not at once gulp him up 

Praec. What otherwise ought one to expect such a schoolmaster to say? He is 
in other parts of the grammatical rules thoroughly worn out. But you 
are disturbed over a very small matter and make a tragedy out of a 
comedy, or still more truly a farce. 

Usher. I have finished my task. Now it is your turn. You now keep the con- 
versation going. 

Praec. I don’t wish to give you the chance to answer me what I don’t ask. This 
broth is getting cold. Bring a table fire-pan. Heat it up a little before 
you dip your bread in it. This radish is not eatable, it is so tough — and so 
are the rootlets in the broth. 

Usher. They certainly have not brought the toughness from the market, but 
they have acquired it here in our storeroom in which the pantry is quite 
unsuited for provisions. I don’t know why it is we always have brought 
to us here bones without marrow in them. 

Praec. Bones have but little marrow in them at the new moon. 

Usher. Whatl WTien it is full moon? 

Praec. Then there is plenty. 

Usher. But our bones have little, or more truly no, marrow. 

Praec. It is not the moon that bereaves us of marrow but our Lamia. She has 
here put in loo much pepper and ginger, and in the soup and particularly 
in the salad there is also too much mint, rock-parseley, sage, cole-wort, 
cress, hyssop. Nothing is more harmful to the bodies of boj's and youths 
than foods which make the stomach hot. 
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with the true spirit of an educator Vives recognized that the boy is interested 
also m uncommon subjects of discourse The subject matter may be remote 
but it IS never dull [Vives] understands that the world of scholarship 

of courts and even intellectual ideals (of fitting kind) are within the boys 
mental ken if they are permeated with what appeals to boyish fancy 
But most impressive of the ments of Vives Colloquies is the penetration he 
shows into the nature of bo5rs The Exeratatw is a clever book because 
It recognizes that the school is Indus literartus * and at the same time it does 
not degenerate into frivolity It has considerable dramatic merits The boys 
who are introduced as interlocutors have characters of their own 

Subjects that refer to school life in the Dialogues of Vives are Getting 
Up in the Morning Getting Dressed Morning Greetings Going to School 
Events on the Way to School Reading Writing Return Home Childrens 
Play Card Playing of Elder Youths the Laws of Playing School Meals 
Students Chatter Journey on Horseback a Description of the School and 
the work there a student at his study at night 

Dealing with life outside the school are the following A New House A 
Cook and the Kitchen A Dining Room A Grand Banquet Drunkenness 
The King s Palace A Young Prince The Exterior of Man s Body and lastly 
Dialogues on Education and Precepts of Education®® 

Three short excerpts from Vives dialogues are quoted below to show 
more precisely their nature The abbreviations stand for the names of the 
boys 


Bamb Listen there is the nightingale! 

Grac Where is she? 

Bamb Don t you see her there sitting on that branch? Listen how ardently 
she sings and how she goes on and on I 

n'gl'hngale weeps at in 

Grac What a wonder she carols so sweetly when she is away from Attica* 

Mitcrrr waves of the sea dash upon the shore not without rhythm 

iny 0 serves that they sing with more exactitude when men are 
near them 

Turd What is the reason for that? 

Nugo I will declare unto you the reason The cuckoo and the nightingale 
sing at the same time that is from the middle of April till the end of 
rtf In These two birds once met in a contest of sweetness 

Oo w en a judge was sought and because it was a trial concerning 
1 suitable for this decision since he of all the 

animals had the longest ears The ass rejected the nightingale because 
he could not understand her harmony and awarded the victory to the 
cue 00 e nightingale appealed to men and when she sees a man she 
■Whchwas apparently a school or academ c journey 
Ao account of Prince Phh p alteru™! husband ol Queen Mary of England 
Watson Enel sk Grarnwgr '\ehoals to j66o pp 333 335 ’ ^ 
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memorize even a little of it, learn verses from the Bible, or divert themselves 
while taking walks by “capping” sentences from the New Testament, that is, 
one boy begins a verse and the second is supposed to complete it Sometimes 
they take their Psalter with them and sing psalms under the trees They pray 
continually — before and after meals, at night, in the morning, at interval 
during the day, in public and in secret Their speech is heavily interlarded 
With “God be praised,” “Thank God,” and “God willing ” It is not, however, 
to be supposed that the Tudor schoolboy scorned this form of intellectual and 
moral nourishment There is every evidence that he loved it Nothing could 
show more convincingly than this schoolboy approval the extent to which 
the English Protestants were successful in indoctrinating whole generations 
A form of exercise that somewhat resembles Ascham s double translation 
was also used for purposes of showing pupils how to get from English into 
Ciceronian Latin Cicero actually wrote the two Latin sentences given below 


English 

No man hath been 
ever great 
without some di 
vine inspiration 

God cannot be 
Ignorant of 
what mind 
everyone is 


Grammatical Order 
Nemo fuit un 
quam magnus 
sme afdatu 
ahquo Divino 

Deus non potest 
ignorare qua 
mente quis 
que sit 


Ciceronian Order 
Nemo magnus 
sme ahquo 
afflatu divino 
unquam fuit 

Ignorare Beus 
non potest 
qua quisque 
mente sit 


It is hard now to see why a mastery of Ciceronian style should have seemed 
so important as it obviously was to the humanists 

Only here and there does one read of other occupations that might 
have relieved the drill on language In some schools the pupils gave plays 
Indeed, the students in both St PauPs and the Merchant Taylors’ were so 
good as actors that they gave command performances before the queen Many 
schools trained the boys in archery, a combination of physical exercise and 
preparation for national defense much like the modern R O T C There were 
also a few classes in English history, for the apparent purpose of instilling 
patriotism The essential element was however grammar, just as it had 
been for generations before only now with the addition of literature 

The general atmosphere of the schools is well reflected in the three quota 
tions below The first incident gives a glimpse into schoolboy psychology and 
shows how human nature reacts when pupils are faced with a curriculum that 
IS too difficult The poem and the third excerpt are both about discipline The 
“Bnnsley op cil p 148 
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Arch What kinds of herbs then would you wish to be used for food? 

Praec Lettuce garden oxtongue, purslam, mixed with some rock parsley 

Another senes of dialogues were those written by Cordenus*,®^ a sample 
page of which is shown in Figure 49 The lefthand column is in French, the 
righthand m Latin The end of Colloquy 4 is at the top of the page The 
conversation revolves about the lively topic of the past tenses, in indicative* 
and subjunctive* moods, and the personal endings of each In Colloquy 5, 
while the two boys are waiting for dinner, they begin to develop the argu 
ment that children should respect their parents The printing is extremely bad, 
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but even so it was clearer than many handwritten books of earlier ttmes In 
other eolloqu.es from the same book the two insufferably priggish htlle boys 
discuss the sermon admitting that they deserve a beating because they failed to 

Sons publnhets “» 36-37 Used by permusion of J M Dent S 

“The schoolmaster of Calvin* The boot t 

when they returned from Geneva* after .TS 

Queen Maty ® during the reign of the Catholic 
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causes, all smiting them upon the head, with hand, rod, or ferula That 
the Master do not in any case abase himselfe to strive or struggle with any 
boy to take him up, but to appoint other of the strongest to do it, where such 
need is and the rather for feare of hurting them m his anger, and for the evils 
which may come there of, and which some schoolemasters have lamented 
after 

That the Masters and Ushers also do by all means avoid furious anger, 
threatening, chafing, fretting, reviling for these things will dimmish author- 
itie and may do much hurt, and much indanger many waies 

This author not only gives cautions about not injuring the boys, but he rec 
ommends flogging only for moral offenses and only after milder forms of 
discipline have failed He suggests also that the teacher apply encouragement 
first Among the forms of motivation be lists frequent promotions from grade 
to grade, special privileges for all seniors contests and debates of various 
kinds, public examinations at the end of each year, elections to various posi 
tions of honor, daily arrangement of the class m order of merit, and special 
rewards for those whose behavior and work are satisfactory On the negative 
Side he suggests the use of reproofs, demotion in the class order, the posting 
of a blacklist upon which the names of offenders are written, and “three or 
four jerkes with the birch, or half a dozen for great fault ” Even the best 
teachers of the period probably used fairly severe measures, but presumably 
they had sufficient teaching skill to control their pupils without frequent resort 
to beating The average and the definitely inferior teacher undoubtedly relied 
extensively upon beating to atone for their own defiaencies It is easy to be 
heve that an overworked, underpaid and ill prepared teacher who was faced 
With the task of teaching a too difficult curriculum to a large group of lively 
boys for eight to ten hours a day would lean heavily upon the rod as the only 
means by which he could keep his class in any order at all 

English schools of the Reformation period usually had daily prayers at 
the opening and closing of school, they gave instruction in the catechism and 
articles of faith* of the Anglican church, and they required attendance at 
church — at least on Sundays and often on weekdays — of the entire school, 
masters and pupils in a body This connection of religion and education was 
brought to America by the Puritans and incorporated by them into their 
schools The religious atmosphere lingered on in many private schools until 
after the First World War For instance, the writer attended a nondenomina 
tional pri\ate school in which there were morning and evening chapel every 
grace before and after every meal, and moral precepts during the first 
ten minutes of each eight o’clock class and the last ten minutes of each 

“ Bnmiey, op ctl pp 1S8-189 
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master referred to in the poem, Udall ,* was Mukaster’s teacher, but the same 
lines Vrould fit many another teadier about as well The description of a 
flogging reveals better than any general statement how brutal school discipline 
could become 


Upon an accident to me when / was a school boy 

Before Master Downhale came to be our Master in Christ School, an 
ancient citizen of no great learning was our school master, whose manner was 
to give us out several lessons in the evening by construing it to every form 
and in the next morning to examine us thereupon, by making all the boys in 
the first form to come from their seats and stand on the outsides of their 
desks towards the middle of the school, and so the second form and the rest 
in order, whilst himself walked up and down by them and hearing them con 
strue their lesson, one after another, and then giving one of the words to one, 
and another to another (as he saw fit) for parsing of it Now when the 
two highest forms were despatched, some of them whom we called prompters 
would come and sit in our seats of the lower forms, and so being at our el 
bows would put into our mouths answers to our master’s questions, as he 
walked up and down by us and so by our prompters’ help, we made shift to 
escape correction, but understood little to profit by it, having this circular 
motion, like the mill horse that travels all day, yet m the end finds himself 
not a yard further than when he began ** 


From Pawles I went, to Eton sent 
To learne straightewaies the Latin phrai^es 
Where fifty three stripes given to me 
At once I had, 

For fault but small, or none at all, 

It came to pass, thus beat I was 
See, Udall, seel the mercie of thee 
To me poor lad ” 


I u 1J1 correct any stubborne or unbroken boy, you 

[Should] make sure with him to hold him fast To this end to appoint 
3 or 4 of your Schollers, whom you know to be honest, and strong inough, or 
moe It neede be to lay hands upon him together, to hold him fast, over some 
lourme, so that he cannot stirre hand nor foot, or else if no other remedy will 
xnc, to hold him to some post (which is farre the safest and free from m 
conienience) so as he cannot any way hurt himselte or others, be he never 
M ^cMsh Neither can he hope by any device or turning, or by his apparell, 
or any other meanes to escape 

To be very wiry for smiting them over the backes, in any case, or in such 
^ rt as m any way to hurt or indanger them —And withall, to avoid for these 

TV i ssTaif 
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three o’clock class On Sundays, attendance at church and five-o’clock 
vespers was required in addition to the two chapel services Every student m 
the school took a course in Bible study, a different one each year, for as long 
as she remained Fifty years ago there was nothing unique about such arrange 
ments, they presumably represented the tag ends of New England Puritanism 
In spite of being only survivals, they imparted to secondary education a flavor 
that It now lacks 

The grammar schools were at their height between 1600 and 1650 Soon 
after, they began to decay, partly because of the revolt against Latin as a “use 
less” subject and partly because of the lack of proper teachers The 
Anglican church service was in English, many standard works in Latin had 
already been translated into the vernacular, and the use of Latin as an inter 
national language was declining As Defoe* said “You may be a gentleman of 
learning and yet reading in English may do all for you that you need 
Similar sentiments were expressed even earlier by both Ascham and Mulcaster 
Moreover, the schools lost many of their best teachers and could not replace 
them because after 1662, all teachers had to take an oath of conformity to 
the Anglican church and had to be licensed by an Anglican bishop Men of 
spirit would not enter teaching under such strictures, and the quality of 
the instructional staff declined sharply As time passed, the grammar school 
enrolled fewer and fewer students Other schools arose, notably those of the 
Dissenters,* in which the curriculum was more liberal and more modern The 
resulting competition forced the old grammar schools to go out of business or 
to modernize also Many of them still exist, but they have changed out of all 
recognition Between 1600 and 1650, however, the humanistic, strongly reli 
gious grammar school was the mode in English secondary education 
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CHAPTER XI 


IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 
AND THE SCHOOLS 
OF THE JESUITS 


The last two chapters dealt with the period of the Protestant Revolution m 
Germany and m England In the present chapterilthe story of reform 
continues, but centers around the reformation within the Catholic Church It 
concerns the reactions that were made by churchmen to preserve Catholic reli 
gion and education These reactions were precipitated by the Protestant revolt 
and were a direct answer to it The resulting movement is sometim es ca lled 
the Counter Reformation and sometimes the Catholic Reformation, in which 
the Jesuits, members of the Society of Jesus that was founded by LoyolSj^ 
played a leading role 

St Ignatius of Loyola must have been even in life a somewhat baffling 
and contradictory person His life divides itself into four rather definite per 
lods in each of which he shows certain characteristics that appear rarely if at 
all m the other three As a result, he impresses one as having been succes 
sively four distinct people who were loosely joined together by a few common 
traits He was at all times an enthusiast, a Christian, a gentleman, and a sound 
practical psychologist, but in his different stages of development he was also 
in turn a successful courtier and soldier, a fanatical hermit, a rather me 
diocre student, and a superb organizer Loyola's traits were undoubtedly 
contradictory enough when he was alive, but further elements of confusion 
have been added by his biographers, some of whom were determined to prove 
- im a saint and to that end have included in their chronicles a number of 
miraculous happenings that in the mam merely obscure the actual personality 
o Loyola The man behind the miracles was a remarkable person, and in the 
present discussion it is Ignatius the man, not Ignatius the saint, who is im 
portant Similarly, it is his educational system, not his defense of Catboli 
cism, that is of major interest 
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r hnatius the Courtier and Soldier Ignatius of Loyola^ was born in 
r Ignatius me Columbus was gathering his resources 

instance, he refused to accept h unusually 

reputation for truthfulness and re 1 y npnnle He often served 
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the surgeons saw off the offending bone without the aid of an anaesthetic 
then he ordered them to try stretching the shorter leg by tying weights on it 
It is easy to criticize Ignatius for his vanity and to overlook the courage the . 
will power and the self control that he exhibited during this episode 

In the months of his long convalescence Ignatius demanded some 
thing to read He would have preferred Spanish romances but there was none 
to be had in the neighborhood However someone found for him a Life 
^ of Christ and a Lives of the Saints He read the former carefully and 
thoroughly but it was the latter that utterly fascinated him The book gave ' 
him vhat he had lacked up to that time a deep seated driving motive 
that gave meaning to his life It lifted him from the emotional doldrums 
into which he had fallen when he finally realized that he was always going 
to limp and could never again cut a gallant figure at court It opened to him 
a new way of life What he did not notice was that the mode of life which 
so thrilled him belonged to an age already fast disappearing The secluded 
brooding introverted abnormal life of the ascetic with its flagellations its 
physical exhaustion its hysteria and its mysticism had been tried centuries be 
fore and found wanting because it rested upon false premises about human 
natureyi^ola however was not an educated man and he pre suma bly did not 
know that when he decided to atone for his sms by wearing rags going 
barefoot all the way to Jerusalem beating himself several times a day letting 
himself become dirty neglecting to comb his hair or cut his nails and go 
ing for days without food he was entering a road already found to lead to a 
physical and emotional exhaustion so profound as to render the would be wor 
shiper unable to serve God at all* Because he had no historical perspective 
Ignatius had to travel the via dolorosa himself and learn by experience 

2 Ignatius the Hermit After two years of illness and recovery he set 
out upon his travels determined to become a holy man j He wanted to go 
directly to Jerusalem but he felt so weighted down by sin that he thought he 
should first do penance lAfter stopping at a shrine to the Virgin where he 
hung up his sword and dagger as visible evidence that he was now a soldier of 
Go^he journeyed to the small village of Manresa * where settled 
dmro to live,ia a-cave wear a hair shirt — and a dirty biie at that — and 
tern himself upon the medieval saints of wiidm he had read He went back to 
the Middle Ages in sp nt as well as m practice His daily schedule m his 
year at Manresa consisted of three hours spent in church seven hours of 
priva te devotio ns^ and three houm ofljoaily chastis^^nt HTlived upon what 
ever tood^^could beg wen t purp^y to places wher e people would laugKat 
un_^d forced his proud spirit to become humble by repeated mortific!* 
tions No medieval hermit could have been more thorough 
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For a year Ignatius continued to live the life of the anchorite.. As time 
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2 A Contemplation of the Power of Evil 

Represent to yourself the pnnce of the reprobates in the vast plains of 
Babylon on a throne of fire surrounded by thick smoke, spreading terror 
around him by the hideous deformity of his features and by his terrible looks 
Meditate on the hidden meaning of these figures These broad plains designate 
the broad path where sinners walk Babylon, the city of confusion, signifie' 
the disorder of a guilty conscience The throne of fire is the symbol of the 
pride and the passions which devour the soul like a fire The thick smoke is 
the image of the blirdness of the sinner and of the vanity of his pleasures 
The hideous features and terrible look of Lucifer* express the deformity of 
sin and the operations of the evil spirit m the soul , that is to say, its trouble, 
Its agitation its depression its sorrows 

Consider the innumerable crowd of followers and ministers around 
Lucifer Here are found united the sinners of all ages, — the spirits who first, 
even in heaven raised the standard of revolt against God, degraded beings, 
with whom evil is become as a nature, all the men who have made themselves 
the slaves of their passions and sins — the proud, the impure, robbers, homi 
cides, all the wicked men who at different times have startled the world by 
their crimes and of whom there is not a single one who is not, in some way, an 
object of aversion and disgust But why does Lucifer convoke these under 
his standard? For the most perfidious and cruel design that can be imagined, 
he wishes to seduce the whole human race, and after having seduced it, to 
drag it down to eternal misery 

Listen in spirit, to Lucifei addressing his ministers, and ordering them 
to lay snares on all sides for men “Come with us, let us he in wait for blood 
let us hide snares for the innocent without cause Let us swallow him up 
alive in hell We shall find all preaous substances, we shall fill our houses 
With spoils ’ Remark his artifices and the three ordinary degrees of tempta 
tion how, first, he catches souls by the love of riches, next, how he throws 
them into the paths of ambition, then, from ambition to pride — a bottomless 
abyss, from whence all vices rise as from their fountain See with what pa 
tience and creative zeal the mmisters of Luafer execute the task imposed on 
them by their master, how they make everything conduce to the one end — the 
rum of souls, defects of the understanding, inclination of the heart, the 
character, the habits, the passions, the faults, the virtues even and the graces 
of God Finally, contemplate the success of hell in its enterprise, how many 
fools are taken m these snares every day, how many blindly throw them 
se ves m, how many who, not content to allow themselves to be seduced, seek 
a so to seduce their brethren Look on yourself Be astonished at having 
given way so often and so easily to temptations of the enemy, weep over 
your 0 y and your past weaknesses, and resolve to be wiser and more cou 
rageous for the future ® 

If a person who was already in a depleted physical condition were to re 
mam alone m the dark and were to bring such scenes before him over and 

•Ibid pp 144 146 
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over again until they are vivid, one can imagine that a real humility of spirit 

and a real fear of hell-fire might result. 

The exercises are a curious mixture of the miraculous, the ^ 

spiritual, the bizarre, and the practical. They have 

detail because they were administered to every novrce of the Jesuit 0 der, 
0 ttn m e than once. Professed Jesuits to this day insist upon the effect.ve- 
nt of the exercises. Indeed, the claim has been made that any sinner who 
will take them faithfully will emerge from them ^ . 
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3 Ignatius the Student Ignatius realized also that he needed educat ion 
He must have sensed his native ability to attract people, to understand^them, 
to influence them, and to guide them but he could not safely use these po^sers 
to the full until he had had adequate intellectual training Once Ignatius made 
up his mind, he could not be turned aside by inconveniences or difficulties 
He returned to Barcelona,* where he had patrons who might help him, ajid en 
tered a school, not a university or college but an ordinary grammar school At 
this time he was thirty-three years old, but he did not hesitate to go to school 
with adolescent boys, who doubtless made fun of him He would not accept 
money with which to buy food but insisted upon begging from door to door 
He was also far more interested in helping his acquaintances with their spirit 
ual development than he was in memorizing conjugations and declensions So 
much time was used up every day in begging and advising that he had little 
left for study At jhis time Loyola’s mind was untrained and undisciplin ed 
He did not know how to study, how to concentrate, or how to organize his 
life so that intellectual labor was possible After two years of license effort but 
not much progress in Latin he was encouraged by his teacher to enter upon 
more advanced studies Loyola attended two Spanish un iversitie s in quick sue 
cession, but in each he got into trouble and did nofgreatly advance his educa 
tion His activities in helping people not only took time and energy away from 
his studies but brought him under suspicion by the Inquisition * In both places 
he was tried and acquitted of heresy but was warned not to attempt further 
religious guidance of others until he had become a priest and had proper 
authority 

E\entually Ignatius decided to start all over again in Pans, whither he 
journeyed on foot at the age of thirty seven Once there , he spent a y eaL-in 
really learning Latin For the first time since his conversion he accepted enough 
money fb live on and was thus able to concentrate upon his work A year later 
he began his study of philosophy and at the age of forty three took his 
m^ter s degree \His work appears to have been good, but not brilliant It is, 
however, a tribute to his great will power that he finished his education at all 
As one biographer has said of him 
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In Paris as in other places I^atius^attracted.disciples, to whom he ad- 
ministered his Spiritual Exercises. He had decided by the end of his years in 
Paris just what form his service to God and the church should fake. He 
would found a religious order, members of which should be soldiers who 
lived only to fight in the cause of religion. In his last year at the university he 
and four companions met in the Church of the Blessed Virgin of Mont- 
martre* and, after praying and fasting, took an oath of poverty, chastity, 
and allegiance to the church. Ignatius still had the idea of converting the 
Mohammeden world, but if this plan proved impossible, the little band 
was to put its services at the disposal of the pope. The five men agreed to meet 
in Venice three years later, where they would renew their vows and under- 
take whatever work seemed best. In the meantime the others were to finish 
their education while Loyola went to Spain and wound up his own worldly 
affairs and those of his colleagues. 

Three years later the members met as arranged. By this time the little 
band had grown to include eleven members. Ignatius sent two of them to 
Rome in order to feel out the pope on the subject of a new order. Upon be- 
ing assured of the pope’s interest, he journeyed to Rome himself, sending the 
other members into various towns of northern Italy to teach and preach. A 
year later all of them were called to Rome for final agreement upon the nature 
of the order, to be called the Society of Jesus. Ignatius had already begun to 
draft the Constitutions of the society, but he now submitted them to discussion 
by the members. After some months of weighing every word, all but two 
s members and Ignatius returned to their work in the field while the three 
left in Rome continued to work upon the organization. fEventually , in 1540, 
th e Socie ty of Jesus was formally established by the pope Ignatius was by 
t hen a m an of forty-nine. > 

4. Ignatius the Jesuit The establishment of religious orders was nothing 
new, nor was the attention of such orders to education unique. The 
Benedictines* in the ninth and tenth centuries had built great monasteries in 
which at least some of the brethren had been scholars and teachers. Their 
primary aim, however, was to retire from the world and to live simple lives 
of great purity amidst rural quietude. Their educational and charitable works 
were secondary. The Franciscans* of the eleventh century also had schools in 
their monasteries, as did the Dominicans* in the twelfth. In addition, the 
Dominicans were entrusted wth the defense of the church against heresy and 
therefore became scholars and theologians. Before the sixteenth century the 
Franciscans and Dominicans had both lost their standing, for the same reason: 
the orders had become rich. To be sure, the individual members could not 
own anything, but the orders could and did 
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Ignatius was determined that his new order should not make the mistakes 
of earlier groups To this end, he ruled that neither the members nor the 
order could own anything The members were allowed to accept no more than 
bare maintenance for their services No member could hold any position 
within or without the church The Soaety could not inherit property or 
money, and both it and its members must depend for support upon daily 
alms, not permanent donations In common with members of other 
brotherhoods the Jesuit took a vow of poverty, chastity, and jerYice,_buL?iL. 
addition he took an oath of absolute obedience This is the vow taken by all 
the professed * 

I profess and promise to Almighty God, in presence of the Holy Virgin, 
His Mother, of all the Court of Heaven, and of all persons now present, and 
to you Reverend Father General, whom I regard as holding the place of God, 
and *0 your successors, perpetual poverty, chastity, and obedience, and in 
virtue of this obedience, particularly to instruct children, according to the 
rule of life contained in the Apostolic Letter granted to the Society of Jesus 
and in the Constitutions 

The fourth vow, taken by some but not all Jesuits, binds the person tak 
mg It “to go wherever the Pope should please ti^send him, whether among 
the faithful, or the heathen, without offering excuse, or asking money for the 
journey, and without either directly or indirectly, seeking to persuade the 
Pope on the subject of the mission ” ® The last decision of a man’s hie was 
ll^ taken when he became a Jesuit, from that moment on, he was a soldier 
and obeyed orders \ 

The work to which a given member might be assigned varied with his 
capacities He might be sent out as a foreign missionary, he might be asked to 
defend the’ faith against heretics in debates or through writing, he might be 
come the confessor of a ruling monarch, he might be a teacher of boys or a 
university professor, he might do social work among the poor, he might be an 
Itinerant preacher, he might be sent out into country districts to teach adults 
and to improve their modes of life, he might be assigned to hear confessions 
and counsel with perplexed souls, or he might be stationed in a hospital or a 
prison VTierever he went, he was to uphold every accepted doctrine of the 
c urch, he was to be humble, tolerant, and obedient, he was to fight with all 
his strength against evil, and he was to follow literally the motto Omnia ad 
mayorcm Da gloriam (“Everything to the greater glory of God ) WTnle he 
should practice self denial, he was not to starve himself, or to wear sackcloth 
and ashes, or to go about dirty He was also not to hear confession from 
women or to teach women or girls 

•Rose op fjl, po 303 - 3 CIJ 
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Ignatius was most emphatic on the matter of complete obedience About a 
year before he died, he one day called an assistant to him and said, “Write 
my ideas on obedience, which I wish to leave as my will and testament to the 
Society,” and he dictated these sentences 

X On my first entrance into Religion, and at all times after, I ought to 
resign entirely myself into the hands of the Lord my God and of him who 
governs me m His place 

2 I ought to desire to be ruled by a Superior who endeavours to sub 
jugate my judgment and understanding 

3 In all things wherein there is no sin I ought to do the will of my Su 
penor, and not my own 

4 In a word, I ought not to be my own, but His who created me and his 
too who holds the place of God, yielding myself to be moulded in his hands 
like so much wax 

5 I ought to be like a corpse, which has neither will nor understand 
mg, or like a little crucifix, which can be turned about at the will of him who 
holds it, or like a staff in the hands of an old man, who uses it where it can 
best aid him, or puts it where it may best please him Thus ought I to be readv 
for anything in which my Order requires my help, and refuse nothing which is 
ordered 

6 I must not ask, much less beg, the Superior to send me to any place, 
or appoint me to any office 

7 So, With regard to poverty, I must consider nothing as my own But 
as to the things which I use, I must let myself be treated like a statue, which 
makes no resistance nor opposition to him who takes aught away from it 

The Jesuits were organized as an army At the head was a General who 
held Affirm* /nr hSs wimse nrdexs were io he obeyed wjJhrud 
The countries into which members went were divided into large and small 
governmental units, with an officer for each Any needed legislation was en 
acted by a General Congregation made up of these officers and two representa 
lives from each province, hut this body met only when called Within the 
Society there were vanous grades of members the lay* brothers who took no 
vows and handled the temporal affairs of the group, the scholastics who 
went to school or taught, the spiritual coadjutors who entered the ministry 
after at least ten years of training, and the professed members who took all the 
vows after fifteen to eighteen years of careful training and probation 

The novices were selected with utmost care At the end of each successive 
level of work they had to pass more and more rigorous examinations and pass 
them well During their school years their lives were strictly supervised Their 
health was guarded, they got enough food and sleep, they were not allowed 
*0 do remunerate e work, everything they needed was given them gratis, they 

^I> Bartoli Htitory of Ihe Lift and ImUtule of St IgnoUui of Loyola (translated by F E 
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^ere not permitted to study too long or even to spend too many hours m 
prayer They read only the most approved books and were taught only the 
purest and safest doctrines After they completed their lower studies they en 
tered a two year novitiate They next passed on to some ten years more of 
study and then a third year of purely religious training within the order 
This third year has been called a “training of the heart” and was devoted to 
educating and conditioning the future Jesuit’s emotions The candidate was 
constantly studied, analyzed, corrected, watched supervised, and cared 
for When he was considered ready for service he was sent wherever he would 
be most useful Throughout his life he worked for nothing beyond this bare 
maintenance This uniformity of training tended to result in a uniform product 
For this reason, no particular Jesuit teacher has been selected to represent the 
group because no one stands out more prominently than many others This 
uniformity was at once the strength and the weakness of the order 

The Society of Jesus started with ii members, sixteen years later there 
were 1500, and by the middle of the eighteenth century there were over 
23,000 In 1939, the Society had 25,954 members, of which 5,440 were 
in the United States Jesuit collies in this same year enrolled over 40,000 
students in this country This powerful order of trained soldiers was prima 
rily the work of Ignatius of Loyola Others naturally contributed here and 
there, and Ignatius always submitted every rule to the scrutiny of as many 
people as -were competent to judge its merits Both the spirit and the form 
of the order stemmed, however, from one man Ignatius was the first General 
of the order and remained during most of the last fifteen years of his life m 
Rome, carrying on the business of the Society He died m 1556 

During the last years of Loyola’s life, a typical day is reported to have 
proceeded as follows The first hour m the morning was spent in meditation 
and the second m celebrating the Mass Ignatius then worked, or wrote, or 
thought by himself for two hours, after which he either went out to visit 
others or remained at home to receive visitors He had his dinner at 
noon The next hour was devoted to relaxation and conversation During the 
rest o the daj he ivrote or dictated letters, prepared reports, and m general 
attended to the routine of maintaining the Society After supper he con 
Itnued work until late into the night and then ended the day with an hour or 
° nieditation Ignatius required only four hours’ sleep each 

night II, s da> began about s a si and lasted until after midnight 

the bociety that Ignatius founded lived on lor 233 years, during which 
jts mcmbeis were of great service to the church and to education Eventually, 
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however, it was suppressed, whether justly or not is almost impossible to deter- 
mine. It remained suppressed for only a few years, w'as then reorganized, and 
still exists as the most militant Catholic order. 

5. His Appearance and Personality Ign^ius showed his practical sense 
and his knowledge of people in some suggestions he once wrote out for three 
members to follow in dealing with the general public during a rather long 
absence from Rome. These bits of shrewd advice have been twisted by op- 
ponents of the Jesuits into an expression of intentional deviousness and in- 
sincerity, It must, however, be remembered that the directions were given by 
an upright man to other men of presumed equal uprightness. The advice was 
not being put into the hands of scoundrels! The Jesuits were trained to be 
unremittingly strict with themselves and with each other, and Ignatius 
presumably did not want his brethren to carry their habitual directness and 
bluntness of criticism into their dealings with the general public. It is against 
such a background that the suggestions below should be interpreted: 

(1) TOen you have to treat on matters of business with any one, par- 
ticularly with persons who are your equals or inferiors, you should speak but 
little and slowly, and not till the others have spoken, showing respect to the 
rank and distinction of everyone; and listen much and readily, until he you 
converse with has finished. Then answer every point severally; and take 
leave when you have nothing more to say. If they reply, answer as briefly as 
possible. Let your leave-taking be concise, but gracious. 

(2) In order to make acquaintance with great personages and to gain 
their affection, for the greater glory of God our Lord, first study their char- 
acter and act accordingly. If, for example, a man be of a hasty temper, and 
speaks rapidiy and much, Cften assume wich him someChing of a fkrafAar 
tone, adopt his way, but let it be about things good and holy, and be not too 
serious, nor reserved or melancholy. But with those of a more phlegmatic 
character, who are slow of speech, grave and measured in discourse, adopt a 
manner similar to theirs; this is sure to propitiate them. I make myself all 
things to all men. . . . 

(3) In all conversations, especially those which concern spiritual things, 
or when trying to reconcile people, be on your guard that everything that is 
said may be, or really will be, made public. 

(4) In expediting business, be liberal as to time; that is to say, give a 
promise that the thing shall be done soon, the same day if possible. 

(s) None of you three should touch any money; let it be rather de- 
posited with someone. Let whoever asks for a dispensation^ himself remit the 
price to this depositary,* and receive from him a regular receipt, after which 
the dispensation or'expedition may be given; or take other means, which you 
find more suitable; only take care that each of may be able to say he has 
not touched any, even the smallest, sum in this mission. 

(6) Consult together on all points on which you do not agree; let the 
advice of two of the three be adopted. Write often to Rome during your 
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journey, as soon as you arrive in Scotland, and when you have reached Ire- 
land ; then every month give an account of your mission.^^ 



Fic. 50. Ignatiy Ihc Saint From a document preserved in the printing department 
Drasv-n by Edouard Gamier and engraved by Trichon. 

^ an unworldlj saint, Ignatius had a remarkable amount of worldly wis- 
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It is almost impossible to find out what Ignatius really looked like because 
he is usually represented as a saint, with all the conventional trappings and 
depersonalization. The man shown in Figure 50 has little individuality, and 
his face has hardly any expression at all. The second picture gives a better 
idea of the actual appearance of Ignatius of Loyola, but the artist has seen fit 
to emphasize his fineness of spirit rather then the ruggedness of his features or 
the driving intensity that was one of his chief characteristics. 



Fic. $1. Ignatius the Man. From a portrait by H. Wierx. 


( ^Throughout his years in Rom e.jRnatius-lived-in JheJiQusejffher e_nov ices 
were undergoing th dr relig ious training.^The personal bond between them and 
him seems always to have been strong. A few incidents are given below, con- 
cerning his handling of the many lively youths who joined the order in high 
enthusiasm and then became weary of the discipline. Ignatius seems to have 
preferred young men of spirit to those who were docile by nature; he real- 
ized that a vigorous, unruly youth can — if he learns to control himself — be- 
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come a pillar of strength, whereas a naturally submissive person never will 
He was therefore especially concerned about those novices who were full of 
life, vitality, drive, and general minor naughtiness One detailed account ap 
pears below It tells how Ignatius dealt with a restless, impudent boy who 
had got himself into a minor scrape and had taken refuge in the chapter 
house of the Jesuits 

The Saint received Pedro with the utmost kindness, the other priests 
were equally paternal They kept him that night, and next day Ignatius went 
to Cardinal Farnese, whom he knew well, Farnese only laughed, promised 
forgiveness, and desired that Pedro should return But these few hours had 
produced a wonderful change in the boy’s mind He now wished to remain 
With the Fathers He went back to the palace and to some other places only to 
find friends whom he might consult, as Ignatius bade him, on his choice of 
life The step appeared too rapid and extreme to all ordinary judgments, he 
was hardly fifteen, and the contrast with his former life seemed too great for 
a boy so young But Ignatius saw extraordinary promise in [the boy], and 
thought with a precocious and turbulent nature like his, it was best to begin 
soon He kept him m the house, and at last, he received him formally into the 
novitiate He was made to retain at first his ordinary dress, it was itn 
possible yet to be quite sure of him, he had not gone through the “Exer 
cises,” nor even received his first Communion’ And at one time he regretted 
the splendours and pleasures of the Court, his old impatience and wilfulness 
seemed to revive St Ignatius reproved without the least effect Pedro was 
only irritated Then Ignatius had recourse, as usual with him, to prayer, and 
earnestly asked that this soul might be given him He sent for Pedro, who al- 
most as soon as Ignatius began to speak, burst into tears, and said “Yo los 
hare, padre, yo los hare — I will take them,” meaning the “Exercises ” He 
passed through these, made his Confession, and received the Holy 
Eucharist at Christmas, the first Christmas after the Society of Jesus had 
been recognized as an Order 

The two years of his novitiate did not pass without many outbreaks He 
disliked early rising, and took to lying down with his clothes on, to save the 
tune appointed for dressing This was against the rules of the order and 
cleanliness, and censured accordingly \\^en he was bidden to sweep the 
house, he filled it with dust, when he went about, he banged the doors, clat- 
tered down the staircase, ran or jumped through the corridors The grave 
Fathers began to think Ignatius had introduced a monkey into the house, and 
day the Master of the Novices, following the youth into the room when 
turb^ii*^ sent for him, complained that he was unmanageable, that he dis 
Saint of the house, and that they could do nothing with him The 

fbe Novice-Master, quieted the other Fathers, who urged a 
V ’ assuring them Pedro had made much progress already, and 
^ worthier subject than those who had less effervescence 
that b *'®ally tried, and m part succeeded, he tied something to 
he might remember not to run downstairs, he made less noise- 
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and took pains when he was ordered to dress the dinner Ignatius once 
asked Pedro “if he knew what it was to be a secretary?” “It is to be faithful in 
keeping secrets,” said Pedro “Since that is your idea,” said Ignatius, “you 
shall be mine”, and he often gave him letters and other things to transcribe 
He wrote badly, and sometimes made mistakes in spelling Ignatius, fas 
tidious in the matter of neat writing, had much patience, and corrected his 
copies repeatedly One day, to give him a stronger lesson, he threw the pa- 
pers on the floor, and said, “This foolish boy will never do any good'” Pedro 
wept, and beat his cheeks for grief Then he infringed the rules of the refec- 
tory, and took his breakfast into his own room to save time, then he made 
grimaces to another novice He incurred long penances by these transactions, 
but his courage and desire to join the Order earned him through the two 
years successfully, though not without many mischances Less kindness to the 
boy novice would have caused him to give up hope , less seventy would have 
left him a confirmed trifler^® 

A few other incidents of Loyola’s handling of individual cases are also 
interesting 

(a) If he perceived a novice inclined to a particular fault, he bade him 
preach and exhort others to the opposite virtue 

(b) Lorenzo Mazzi, a young nobleman of Brescia, revealed to Ignatius 
that he was tempted to quit the Society “If our way of life be too strict for 
you,” said Ignatius, “I will not oppose it ” But first, he begged this of him — 
“When you wake tonight, stretch yourself out as if you were dead and think 
to yourself how you will wish to have lived when that time really draws 
near ” The young man remained and became a good priest 

(c) Once, at midnight, Ignatius sent for a young novice who was so dis- 
pleased at a duty imposed on him that he could not rest, and was thinking of 
returning to the world The Samt asked him what advice he would give any- 
one afflicted by such and such temptations, and so ingeniously depicted the 
young man’s mind to himself, suggesting fit remedies, that the youth, touched 
and convinced, remained willingly in the bouse 

(d) Ignatius made another, whose room was disorderly, put all his 
things into a sack and go through the house with it on his shoulder, telling 
everyone whom he met of his offense, for the Saint was displeased if, when 
he Visited the room he did not find the bed neatly made, the nightcap, the 
shoes, the candlestick, m their proper places, the broom put out of sight, and 
all the small remainder of each one’s scanty furniture well arranged 

(e) Sometimes Ignatius caused a circle to be drawn on the floor round 
an offender, who was not to leave it without permission, but he might sit 
down if there was room He would send a culprit to pray before the Blessed 
Sacrament for a certain time, or till he was sent for, in which case he used to 
add, “And you had better pray that I may not forget you ” 

*Rose, 0^ ett , condensed from pp 
“tbid.pp 338-339 
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A good summary of Ignatius as a person is given by one of his biog- 
raphers: 

There burned in him a zeal, active, ardent, indefatigable, always meditat- 
ing enterprises, battles, and victories to spread the greater glory of God : . . . 
he everywhere stood for the cause of his holy Church, and the rebirth of 
piety and holiness of life, wherever the glory of the Christian name had been 
tarnished. And all this was united with an unalterable sweetness and gentle- 
ness, ennobled by a largeness of heart, which rose above all labors or suc- 
cess, beautified by that noble and delicate urbanity, characteristic of Spanish 
chivalry of his day, enlightened by the supernatural illumination of heavenly 
wisdom.” 

Such then were the life and character of St. Ignatius, the founder of the 
militant religious order that almost singlehanded checked the further spread of 
Protestantism and reclaimed many a soul for the Catholic Church. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE JESUITS 

It' the Constitutions, which form the basic law of the Society of Jesus, 
one chapter is devoted to the activities of the Society in the field of educa- 
tion. The aims, principles, and general organization are there set forth^g- 
natius did not himself produce ^detailed statement of exactly how each tnmg 
wasjojie done and each problem met, because he wanted such a formulation to 
rest upon the cumulative experience of many teachers in many places, _and 
Ignatius died before the necessary experience had had time to accumulate. 
Twenty-eight years after his death, the fourth General of the Society called 
six schoolmen from different countries to Rome for the purpose of working out 
a definite plan of education. This committee worked for nine months, using as 
a basis the relevant chapter in the ConsUtutions and certain local plans that 
ad already been drawn up by members of the order. The plan or “ratio” 
that this committee evolved was submitted to Jesuit teachers in all the 
proN^nces. Many members had criticisms and suggestions. The plan was first 
'•1 ^ places, to determine the appropriateness of each de- 

» . ive years after their original meeting the members of the committee 
^am assembled to make such revisions and modifications as seemed desirable, 
in ^ ^ central committee and comments by those who were 

Wf ^ ''Sht years. No one can say that the 

carelessly; all mem- 

wrs tod their say, and those most competent in educational matters battled 

Icnatius^t," *599^ lofty-three years after the death of 

Ipnatius. the Ra/m or “Pla'n of Studies” was given to the world. 

“Astraln.e^ru.p ,,5. 
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In essence it is a set of definite rules for school officials, teachers, and pupils. 
All Jesuit schools and colleges adopted it; and it, or one of its similarly con- 
structed successors, has been in use ever since as the basis of all Jesuit educa- 
tion.*® 

Although the plan did not come into its final form until decades after 
the death of Ignatius, it -was nevertheless in part his creation. He laid down 
the principles upon which it was based, and he stamped the entire educa- 
tional system with his own personality and experience Many of the 
provisions show an obvious relationship to incidents in his “own life Thus, his 
insistence that one level of work be really mastered before another was begun 
came probably from his own efforts to do university work before he had 
learned Latin No student was t o be allowed ^ wprk.whde attending-school, 
and poor pupils were to be supplied with whatever they needed One can 
believe that this provision rested upon Loyola’s sad experiences in trying to 
work while studying and in using needed study time to beg for food No 
excesses of self-mortification were to be allowed This rule presumably grew 
out of his own former excesses and his later reaction to them Many other 
connections between the rules for Jesuit education and Loyola’s experiences 
could be cited 

I The General Nature of the Ratio SiudiOrumJ"^ Xhe..Jesuits sh owedJn 
t he Ratio a combination of scholasticism and humanism The former domi- 
nated the work in the higher schools for theologiar^s, but it appeared also in the 
emphasis upon disputation in all schools The course of study was, however, 
humanistic in the extreme. Out of the twenty-five hours ajweek of teaching in 
the lower-schoolsTt wenty- two were devoted to the study of Latin For inten- 
sivFHHs discussio n only Cic«o was used, although other authors were read 
The plan had only one basic objective the dev elopment of a bilit y to write 
and speak correct, forceful, and distinguished Latin A secondary aim was the 
training and disciplining of the mind that should be brought about by such a 
program of work A small amount of Greek was also included, but the main 
purpose of the Jesuit teacher was to train his pupils to think clearly 
and to express themselves correctly, using the Roman classics as materials 
' The organization of the schools was most precisely described and the 

'•Some minor adaptations were always made to local needs, however 
'^Tbe material in this section is based upon the following references T J Campbell, 
The Jesuits, tj34~Tffsr, A tliitory of the Socuty cf Jesus from Its Foundation to the 
Present Time, Encyclopedia Press, tgai, * vob , G Compayre, Ilistotre critique des 
doctrines de Viducation en France depute le setzteme sticle, Libraine Hachette ct Cie , 1879 
(487 pp ) Book u. Chap r, F de DainviUe, “L’fiducatton des Jesuites,” Ftudes (1946), 
251* rSi-Joi, F P Donnelly, Principles of Jesuit Education in Practice, P J Kenedy 
& Sons, 1934, 205 pp , E A Fitzpatrick, St Iznatius and the Ratio Sludtorum, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1905 (426 pp ), Chap 13, Schwicketath, Jesuit Education 
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duties of each official were clearly delimited The lower or grammar school 
was divided into grades This division has by now become universal in schools, 
but it was a new idea in the sixteenth century There were five classes three 
in grammar, one m the humanities and one in rhetoric^ The class was, how 
ever, a unit of work, not a unit of time A student might be two or more years 
in finishing the work of a given grade, and he was almost certain to spend 
at least seven years in finishing the five classes together Although the general 
promotions took place at the end of the school year, a boy might be promoted 
at any time To quote the Ratio 


If there are any who greatly excel or seem likely to make more progress 
in a higher class than their own they should by no means be held back but 
promoted at any time of the year, after an examination 

The curriculum was entirely prescribed, down to the last detail An out 
line of the work to be followed in each class appears below 


Lower grammar The atm of this class is a perfect knowledge of the 
rudiments and elementary knowledge of the syntax In Greek reading, writ 
mg, and a certain portion of the grammar The work used for the prelection 
will be some easy selections from Cicero, besides fables of Phaedrus* and 
Lives of Nepos * 


j ^ knowledge, though not entire, of all 

hnne 1 pfelcction, Only the select epistles, narrations, descrip 

nt ^ for Cicero, with the Commentaries of Caesar,* and some 

of LunanTthe°T!;Met of'cete; 

Grammar The aim is a complete knowledge of grammar, in 
fte ar?o figures and fheloric, and 

ments fI r ''Sht P^rts of speech, or all the rod. 

books De Ihe most important epistles of Cicero, the 

the easier orat ^ ^nectute* and others of the kind, or even some of 

selection from r i’ ll” u' solect elegies* and epistles of Ovid, also 
g 0 someTf V? and the Eclogues* ol Vir 

?he filthTnd easier books, as the fourth book of the Georgies,* or 

“nd he hke In Greek St Chrysostom! A^sop, 


quence, which is^do^e in^'hree* Pte^re, as it were, the ground for e!o 
erudition, and a sketch of * knowledge of the language, some 

mand of ihrianimnl wh.rt ‘\Peetaining to rhetoric For a com 

presson and fluenci the one ^letly in acquiring propriety of es- 

Ciccro, as historical’ writers Ca^r^&ir ‘j Ptelections is 

the poets are used first of sll v i kivy, and others of the kind, 

used, first of all Virgil, also odes of Horace, with the elegies, 
“Fiupatncl. ,8,.,s. 
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epigrams and other productions of illustnous poets, expurgated, in like 
manner orators, historians, and poets, m the vernacular The erudition con 
xeyed should be slight, and only to stimulate and recreate the mind, not to 
impede progress m learning the tongue The precepts will be the general 
rules of expression and style, and the special rules on the minor kinds of 
composition, epistles, narrations, descriptions, both m ver«e and prose In 
Greek the art of versification, and some notions of the dialects, also a clear 
understanding of authors, and some composition in Greek The Greek pros® 
authors will be Saints Chrysostom and Basil, epistles of Plato and Synesius,* 
and some selections from Plutarch*, the poets Homer, Phocylides,* Theog 
ms,* Saint Gregory Nazian?en, and others like them 

Rhetoric The grade of this class cannot be easily defined For it trams 
to perfect eloquence, which comprises two great faculties, the oratorical and 
the poetical, the former chiefl> being the object of culture nor does it re 
gard only the practical, but the beautiful also For the precepts, Cicero may 
be supplemented with Tertulhan* and Aristotle The style, which may be 
assisted by drawing on the most approved historians and poets, is to be 
formed on Cicero all of his works are most fitted for this purpose but onlv 
his speeches should be made the subject of prelection, that the precepts of 
the art may be seen in practise — As to the \ernacular, the style should be 
formed on the best authors The erudition will be derived from the history 
and manners of nations, from the authority of writers and all learning but 
moderately as befits the capacity of the students — In Greek the fuller 
knowledge of authors and dialects is to be acquired The Greek authors, 
whether orators, historians or poets, are to be ancient and classic Demos 
thenes, Plato, Thucydides Homer, Hesiod, Pindar,* and others of the kind 
including Saint Nazianzen, Basil, and Chrysostom 

s, Not onfy (he subject matter but the (exts were afso prescribed The /esuiC 
schools had libraries m which could be found “enough useful books and not 
too many useless ones ” Since the books a\a«Iable at the time of the original 
were not altogether satisfactory, \arious members of the Jesuit order 
were requested to write books that would be more suitable to the plan The«e 
books were compendia, written expressly for students Thus there appeared a 
Precepts of Rhetoric, an Art of Composition, and an Art of Oratory While 
these were not language textbooks of the modern tj^pe because they ap 
preached language from an artistic rather than a *:cicnlific point of Mew, lhe^ 
were ne\ertheless textbooks in that they contained a summarv of their re 
•Tiectiie subjects so arranged as to be digestible by the student mind 

A typical Jesuit ‘«:hool in Upper Germany the following books as 
hte as the beginning of the eighteenth century 

"trom T Huchrt i.o%ofd end the Fduealtottel System of the Jesusls Copyn^hl lou 
UfP'intfd b> pcrmi«ion of Chatics S<Ttbners Sons publishcn 
X Kropf Kollo rl t la J J \ otter, 1736 rSS pp 
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1 The Latin Grammar of Alvarez 

2 The Progymnasmata of Father Pontanus (a series of easy Latin 
readings) 

3 The Greek Grammar of either Father Gratzer or Father Bayer 

4 The Catechism of Father Peter Canisius 

5 Rudtmenta htstonca (a world history) 

6 A brief compendium of rhetoric 


These six textbooks plus numerous readings in the classics of both Greece and 
Rome, plus selections from the church fathers, the Gospel* in Latin, and the 
Acts* of the Apostles in Greek made up the basic materials of instruction It 
should be noted that a small amount of history was also included in the 
curriculum 

The pupils in the Jesuit schools had classes for two and a half hours in 
the morning and two m the afternoon They had one holiday_each week 
After school hours they had games and various types of physical exercise J)ach 
day they went to Mass From the first class on, they had “homework ’ The 
daily routine of school life was not much different from that of the average 
high school of today, except that the modern, pervasive social life did not 
exist 


At the head of each school was a prefect of studies, who had general 
charge over the entire school If he needed an assistant, he could have one 
There was also an official who was charged with maintaining discipline Finally 
there was the faculty The prefect was to visit each teacher at least once a 
month to observe his teaching He was to approve all theses for disputation 
The members of the faculty were to meet at least once every two weeks to 
exchange ideas and to listen to whatever the prefect had to say to them This 
organization is commonplace today A small school has a “head” with one or 
two assistants who are m charge of teaching, social life, manners, and morals, 
t ere is also a staff of teachers In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
however, such an organization was new 


Perhaps the four most outstanding traits of this plan, insofar as its curric 
ular and administrative organization is concerned, were its contimiTty, its uni- 
formity, Its practicality, and its fixity Jhejrs^was a great meTOh^ 
o eac teacher was so planned that the student who went through the grades 
emerged with a coherent and systematic education All work had the same aim, 
an eac pyt of the work had its place m reaching that aim A better co 
ordmated plan of education would be difficult to devise The second trait, 
1 1 > ► was also of \aluc, especially at the time of the Ratio, when each 

schoolmaster in each school in each country isas in the“h^birJ.f teaching 
hate%er suited h.mCThe Ratio was extremely practical because it laid down 
pea c ru cs Or teaching, specific methods, and specific cautions It provided 
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for supervision of all teaching U man did not have to be a Vittor.no da 
^ j T f fatjrVtpr He had to be intelligent, educated, in 

Feltre to ^ {oHow directions, docile in large matters 

rierus in ;he minutiae of 

ras^eli^vCoce^^^^ 

called for At first, Jesuit education mas new and ‘ j 

accepted thing, then it became conservative, and 

was outdated It should be the same with only 

education, it did not rot from on while the world moved on 

Z:gfa™o"^r^^^^^ Obsolete’the up to date education of 

’'“i^umeducabonalsystem^^^^^^^ 

i^tary lines It was ^ oo ordination, and umfied co? 

^ It had all " Z-ovetarscrp^^^^ 

trol but it had also the weakness y , individual, but for 

sssB— ■•'“"f 

accomplishing the ends for which 

organization T^^rkers It was clear from the beginning that 

2 The Trainmg of Jesmt Teachm 

the teacher must be carefully tram ^i^^ to^elect as future 

influence upon the next ' j;;;^,„ol.ned to such work This selection 

teachers those youths who were y ^ demonstrate in oral, in- 

was based primarily upon the a i ^ dearly what he had learned, to 

dividual examinations his ability o exp examinations took 

defend his statements, and to both as evidence of 

place at the end of each grade -ZopptZty for the demonstration 
sufficient master, for promotion an ^ student had to pass these 

of teaching skill To be “ \i.th distinction After finishing the lower 

examinations not onl> acceptably itiate,* the young man went 

school andpassmg through the two y^molh^nmiua^^. ^y 

to the university and then to an a assigned to watch expenenced 

lastyearbeforehewastoh^mteaWe^ 

instructors and to confer with practice lessons under his 

the prefect of studies three hours J professors 

supervasion In this wa>, according to the Kano, 

may he cultivated and propagated like a crop remained 

Certain of the members taught f y 


Fitipatnck, cp cil » P *3* 
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teachers all their lives These latter members were accepted in the order upon 
condition that they devote themselves to teaching in the lower schools After a 
few years of work they might be relieved of their duty for long enough to 
be ordained as priests, but they were then to return to schoolwork If their 
superior decided that they were becoming too fatigued, they might have a 
change for a year or two, but essentially they belonged to a recognized group 
of “perpetual teachers ” 

The prefect of studies visited all classes at least once in two weeks to 
make sure that each teacher was keeping up to schedule, that he was using 
proper methodology, that he did not omit the necessary reviews, that he 
did not introduce extraneous matter, and that he did not express unorthodox 
views The prefect was also to commend good work The new professor was 
especially supervised to prevent the piossible introduction of innovations The 
prefect was “to take great care that new teachers retain the method of teaching 
of predecessors ’ Even the professors of the higher faculties in the colleges 
were not to introduce new notions of their own 


He [the professor] shall obey the Prefect of Studies in all matters 
which pertain to studies and the discipline of the classes He shall give him 
for revision all theses before they are presented He shall not undertake to 
explain any books or writings not m the usual course or introduce any new 
method of teaching or disputation ^ 

The Jesuit teacher was at no time allowed to express before his students 
opinions of his own He might have his private views, he might discuss them 
with other teachers, he might try to have them incorporated officially in the 
accepted plan, but before his students he must stick to traditional attitudes 
The Jesuits were very firm on this point as may be seen m the passage below 


fi, are any too prone to innovations or too liberal in their views, 

they shall certainly be removed from the responsibility of teaching 2* 

opinion which is judged by the generality of 
the ^ against the received tenets of philosophy and theology or 

the common consent of the theological scholars ^ ^ ^ 

shall ^nd devotion no one 
which dof^c! Tint in matters of great moment or any opinion 

He shall not ^ without first consulting his superiors 

™ ^ -en or the 


A teacher was not supposed to 

he was not to use his students 

"Ibid p 176 

"Ibid p X51 

"Ibid p ij6 

"Ibid, p 161 


use his classwork as a means of self expression, 
as guinea pigs for the trial of his own ideas, be 
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was not to be an original investigator He was to be an instrument for passing 
down accepted attitudes and beliefs to the rising generation 

The modern teacher would feel greatly repressed and limited by such 
rules, although a bit less of unsubstantiated opinion in the classrooms of Amer- 
ica might be a good thing The hedging about of instruction did not, however, 
apply to the teacher’s personal relations with his pupils The boys had only one 
teacher for all their work, and this teacher was promoted with them from 
year to year He was supposed to study each pupil to determine his capacities 
Some boys were to be selected as teachers, some as writers, others as theo 
logians, some as administrators, others as scholars If a boy showed special 
ability his teacher was to recommend him for an extra year of study, so that he 
might have a firmer foundation The teacher was to be accessible to his pupils, 
for instance 

After the lecture let him [the teacher] remain m the classroom or near 
the classroom for at least a quarter of an hour so that the students may 
approach him to ask questions, so that he may sometimes give an account of 
the lectures, and so that the lectures may be repeated 

The teacher was definitely warned against showing favoritism 

He shall not appear more friendly to one pupil than another, he shall 
despise no one, he shall attend to the studies of the poor the same as to those 
of the rich, he shall especially seek the progress of all his students 

From all available evidence, the personal bond between teacher and pupil was 
unusually close in the Jesuit schools, especially so m the case of those who 
were being groomed to enter the order The teachers were men who had a 
natural interest in youngsters and were able to lead them They were also men 
with a burning enthusiasm for and devotion to their work and their religion 
Between their natural attraction to their pupils and their desire to indoctrinate 
their charges with their own sincere attitudes, they were led into close and 
friendly personal relationships with the boys in their classes 

3 The Students in Jesuit Schools The Ratio included various rules as to 
th e conduct of students, their methods of study, and their behavior^ Each class 
was welded into an effective working unit It had its officers, although these 

"For the most part the directions m the Ratio are straightfonvard and sincere but here 
and ihcre one comes upon an item that shows the sort of casuistry* for which the Jesuits 
nchll> or wrDngl> h3\c become famous The professor of theolog> is to avoid even 
mentjomnR the Arab philosopher Averroes* whenever he can and ‘ if an> thing good Is to 
be cited from him let him fthe profcssorl bring it out without praise and if possible !ct 
him show that he has taken it from some other source ” — Fitrpatrick op ol , p i6S 
isj 

p jcr 
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were not elected but appointed by the teacher, who wa« instructed to choose 
the boys who wrote the best compositions These officers were christened i\ith 
the names of great Greek or Roman leaders Then there is ere the decunons* 
one for each group of ten pupils The decunons were assistants to the teacher 
in the simpler mechanics of dass management In the words of the Ratio 


Let the Decunons be appointed by the Preceptor to hear the memory 
recitations, to collect the papers for the Preceptor, to note in a little book 
how many times each failed in memory, who neglected to write or to bring 
both copies, and to observe anything else the Preceptor may direct 

This arrangement did not automatically make spies out of the decunons, but it 
certainly gave a boy a chance to be an informer However, this tendency could 
be controlled by the teacher, since he appointed the decunons Aside from the 
above defect, the idea of having students work m small groups with an ap 
pointed leader is a good one 

The class was divided into halves, and each half tried to outdo the 
other In addition individual students were paired with each other and 
were called “rivals ” It was the business of each rival to watch the other, to ask 
him questions, to correct his work, and to trip him if he could A modern 
Jesuit has described a classroom in the following manner “A class is an 
armed battalion, always at civil war and ready at all times for special com 
bats ” This notion of constant rivalry seems strange to most modern teachers, 
who are taught to provide an atmosphere m which students can relax, and are 
warned against allowing rivalry except that of a pupil against his own past 
record 

The RaUo devotes a few rules to conduct, methods of study, and at 
titudes toward work For instance 


m ^ students] be constant in attending lectures and diligent 

beforehand and reviewing them after they have heard, m 
which arp understand, m taking notes on those things 

Them 31 to which they can refer later wLn their memories fail 


hichpr^facnlt’’'''" for private study let those who are working m the 

Sass they have heard or written 

DroDOsmrnh, T" r tboraughly Let them examine their knowledge by 
swefsle themselves and answering them, if they cannot an 

Let ail oht: ^ them for inquiry or disputation 3^ 

Let all observe the divisions of time and the method of study prescribed 


** Ibid p 205 
" Donnelly, op at p 44 
"Fitzpatnck op at p 235 
“Ibid p 236 
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by the prefect or the master and let them not use any other books than those 
given by the prefect 

Let them not wander about here and there in the classroom but let each 
study on his own bench and in his own place, quietly and in silence, intent 
upon himself and his affairs. Let them not leave the classroom except with 
the consent of the master.^^ 

They shall especially apply themselves to anything for which they no- 
tice they have natural inclination and shall consult their superiors on the 
matter. They shall not, however, omit anything which is prescribed.^® 

From these excerpts one can see that the Jesuits were greatly concerned 
over the behavior and progress of their students. The teacher was to regard 
his charges with a mixture of paternalism and solicitude. The student was to 
conduct himself decorously and to study what was given him in the way he 
was told to study it. A little initiative was allowed, but not much. As 
Macaulay* once remarked, the Jesuits seemed to have found the exact point to 
which intellectual development could be carried without becoming intellectual 
independence! 

4, Methods of Instruction Instruction in a Jesuit school was largely oral, 
and all me mbers of the class took part in most of the work. The education of 
the schools did not rest upon the written word, as is the case at present, but 
upon the spoken word. jThere was much individual tutoring. While other 
member of a class studied or wrote, the master might call pupils to him one 
by one and go over each boy’s work with him. Remedial work was thus in- 
dividualized, but teaching was mostly by group instruction. 

The Jesuit teacher had several methods of procedure^ all prescribed and 
all good. T he first was the prelection, yihich resembled a modern lecture in 
some respects but differed from it in others. .The teacher first read through 
without interruption the whole passage upon which he based the day’s 
lesson. This passage had to be something from Cicero. Usually the excerpt was 
not over twenty lines long, and it might be as short as two lines. Next the mas- 
ter went bac k to th e befilnning of the passage, e^qilained its meaning, discussed 
it sentence by sentence, phrase by phrase, and word by word, letting the stu- 
dents take notes. In this analysis the class co-operated as much as possible. 
T^ master next gave pertinent illustrations and examples from other passages 
in Cicero or from other authors, and he might give such further explanations or 
references to authority as he thought desirable. During the discussion and es- 
pecially toward the end he was to introduce a few items that might contribute 
to a historical, geographical, scientific, or literary background. He was not, 

p, 235, 

** Ibid , p. 241. 

''Ibid , p. 339. 
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however, to forget his mam objective of teaching pupils to speak and write 
Latin He should not, therefore, be so full of facts about the historical back 
ground of Cicero’s writings that he neglected Cicero’s sentence structure 
“Erudition” was to be left in the mam to the university, the grammar school 
was to introduce only such tidbits as might serve either to interest the pupils or 
to explain the text For what it was designed to do — namely, to analyze 
Cicero’s style — the prelection is an excellent method Incidentally, it was de 
scribed by Quintilian, in almost the identical manner of use by the Jesuits 
A second method was called a concertatw This was a general class dis 
cussion m which all members were encouraged to participate ilt was somewhat 
like a modern recitation, but it contained other elements The rivals could 


question each other, read each other’s papers aloud, and correct each other 
The subject matter of the concertatw was usually drawn from the prelections 
or written work of the previous day It was a combination of oral review, oral 
examination, and recitation, with a great deal of pupil participation 

A third technique was the dtsputatwn, a heritage of^ scholast icis m Ther e 
was a daily public disputation at which all pupils were present, plus private 
discussions and others on various important occasions There^were also "dec- 
lamatwns, both private and public \ 

The Jesuit teachers depended in no small measure for their effectiveness 
upon constant repetition and review, imitation, thorough examinations, and 
rewar s for success At the end of each day’s work there was an immediate 
repetition to the decunons and also a daily disputation based on the same 
material On Saturday the work of the entire week was reviewed and dis 
cusse There were also monthly repetitions and disputations At the end of 
eac year t e pupils went back over the entire year’s work, and at the begin 
mng of each year the teacher gave a brief review of material learned during 
e previous term It is difficult to evaluate this great amount of repetition In 
the hands ol an expert ,t might be excellent, but m the hands of a mediocre 
master it would be deadly 


S nee the objective of the grammar school was the ability to write and 
speak Lalm with distinction, it is natural that great stress should be placed 
upon ae imitation of famous writers especially Cicero ,The pupils wrote more 
than ftey read In correcting the written work, fte master was to analyze tte 
nature of the errors so that each student might know upon what elements to 
put stress m the future In addition to the imitations there were sundry other 
tjTies of composition 

Vrhe examinations were oral and were held in the presence of all the 


There were also prelections on the "nrecwt«* u * 

too technical for presentation here In 


any case, no new pnnciples are involved 
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other students. From these yearly tests no one was exempt. A boy passed with 
mediocrity-if he“could give a coherent account of the subject matter covered 
in the previous year. Those who wished either to go on into theology or to be- 
come teachers had to "surpass mediocrity.” 

. There were prizes for good work: pght awards each year in rhetoric, 
four for Greek and Latin prose and verse, six in the humanities, and four for 
Latin and Greek prose witing in the grammar classes. These prizes w’ere given 
at the end of each year at a public ceremony. A herald called out the names of 
the winners, and a poem might be read in each lad’s honor or a verse chanted 
by the choir. In addition, there were numerous small rewards throughout the 
year. The master read in class some of the best papers or posted them up on the 
wall of the classroom. Sometimes he encouraged the pupils to write and act 
out a short play. Perhaps these types of motivation were inadequate for the 
average or poor student, but they must at least have affected the work of the 
most promising pupils. 

5. Discipline The Jesuit teacher did not have to handle more than minor 
problems of discipline, such as arise in any classroom. His function was to 
teaclf, not to coerce or to punish. For real infractions of the rules there was a 
“corrector” who was not a member of the Society. This official had authority 
to expel from the school any scholar who would not adapt himself to the 
work pf th^ classroom, vjesuit discipline was undoubtedly strict and repressive, 
but it does not appear to have been either cruel or unjust. Certainly the in- 
structions in the Ratio are wise and tolerant: “Let there be no haste in punish- 
ing, nor too much in accusing.” 

If a boy were clearly unsuited to be a scholar he could be dismissed from 
the school.! If he w'ere in a grade in which the work seemed too difficult for 
him, he could be demoted. At all levels progress depended upon how much a 
boy knew, not upon how long he had been in a given grade. Under such cir- 
cumstances the elimination must have been considerable and the retardation 
rate* extremely high, but those who survived must have been capable and well 
educated. 

6. The Founding of Colleges and Schools by the Jesuits In the two cen- 
turies after the death of Ignatius, the Jesuits founded 612 colleges and 
^57 normal schools,®® distributed all over the face of Europe. Figure 52 gives 
the position of the schools in Northern Europe. The numbers appearing on 
the map indicate the number of schools in each area. The enrollments were 
large, even by modern standards. At Utrecht* there were rooo students; at 

" Ibid , p 306 

" G M. PachtJer, “Ratio Studjorum et lostitutiooes Schola^ticae Sooetalu Jesu,” Monu- 
mtnia Germaniae Paedagogica, A Hofmann, 1887-1894 <4 ^'oU ), t'ol 11 . 
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Munich*, i6oo; at Rouen, 200; at Louis le Grand in Paris, 300. In all, there 
were about 210,000 students in Jesuit schools when they were at their height 
m the late seventeenth century. These schools were all free and public; any 
boy might attend them without charge, provided he had his parents’ permis- 
sion. No pupil was to be excluded because of lowly social position or poverty. 
The schools were not, however, charitable or primarily for the poor, as was the 
case in certain other schools maintained by teaching brotherhoods.^® The 
Jesuits established also 59 houses for novices, 340 residences for members, 200 
missions in foreign countries, 29 houses for professed members, and 24 univer- 
sities The grand total of establishments was 1,421. 

Each school was supported by the income from a donation. The Jesuits 



were very careful m their acceptance of a school plant and turned down many 
fluH V. present an adequate number of buildings and a church, 

thp f ^ u sufficient revenue for the perpetual maintenance of 

he facnlty and for the support of indigent scholars. For a grammar school 

On Td " 'w'"’ 5°; for a university, 70 

Ld nmv oqoipment, and funds, he 

the Te<;i ° institution, which was then incorporated into 

the Jesuit system and controlled by the order. 

The Jesuit schools had their advantages and their shortcomings, but they 

pp s’ s"-“’ ussppj.p Hughes, C . 
*® See chao xm 
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were so superior to other schools of the period that even some Protestants sent 
their sons to them. Many famous men were educated in Jesuit schools: Cor- 
neille,* Moliere,* Diderot,* Voltaire,* Descartes,* and Richelieu* to men- 
tion only a few. Even Voltaire, who said many harsh things about Jesuits in 
public life, wrote about their schools: 

The best years of my life have been spent in the schools of the Jesuits, 
and while there I have never listened to any teaching but what was good nor 
seen any conduct but what was exemplary.^' 

On the other hand, the schools had the weaknesses of overorganization, rigid' 
ity, and prescription. It may be noted that no one Jesuit teacher was selected 
as a central character for this chapter. The teacher was a cog in a machine and 
was not allowed individual prominence. Hence it was impossible to select one 
rather than another. 

It is dear that the educational influence of the Jesuits was widespread 
and, in the main, beneficial.\IVhen the order was dissolved, the education of 
fiurbpe was seriously affected. Because Jesuit teachers received only bare 
maintenance, several of them could be supported on the salary needed by the 
average professor in civil life, who had to earn enough for his family, his home, 
and his own old age. ^Not eve rything in Jesuit education was good, but the edu- 
cational ledger balances in their favor rather than againsLthem.l 
" Jesuit education is still a force, within the Catholic world at least. It now 
operates under a new Rath that differs from the old in details but not in 
spirit. The order has preserved remarkably its original character. It is still a 
TniWtanl teaching order, and it still a free, prescribed education. 

To schools in general the Jesuits bequeathed their division of work into 
grade levels, their careful training of teachers in special colleges, their practice- 
teaching and supervision, and their attitude toward teaching as a "calling” and 
a lif^ork. -Some of these ideas were not unique or new, but they were given 
"r^eipread publicity because the Je suits e stablished colleges in so many places 
and were_the teachers of so many people. Like Luther and I^Ielanchtbon, they 
realized the power of education and the necessity for making education uni- 
versal, even though their reasons for founding schools differed from those ad- 
yan ced by the Protestants. 
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EARLY MODERN TIMES 



CHAPTER XII 


COMENIUS 

AND HIS TEXTBOOKS 


The most active years of Comenius’s life coincided almost exactly with the 
duration of the Thirty Years’ War/* altKough he was born twenty-six years be- 
fore it started and lived for twenty-two years after it stopped No other such 
period of destruction ever visited Germany, up until the decade following 
1940 and m the earlip instance the quarrels that produced the war were not 
of the Germans’ choosing Practically all the fighting was done by foreign 
armies who used the Germames for a battleground, lived off the country by 
robbing the natives, inflicted much wanton destruction, depopulated entire dis 
tncts, and generally demoralized the people It was in and out of this carnage 
that Comenius wandered, always an exile, usually alone, and often m danger 
of imprisonment or death if he were caught His life was long and unhappy, 
but it was also useful and highly productive Since he was the first of Europe’s 


great teachers to reflect the new scientific spirit of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, it seems desirable to begin this chapter with a brief statement 
concerning the various scientific discoveries that were exciting men’s mmds 
/ The Scientific Renaissance In the chapter on the Renaissance it was 
pointed out that the stirring of a new life m the sciences came two centuries 
later than the similar movement in the humanities The scientific Renaissance 
egan in the fifteenth century, thus paralleling the Reformation in time, al 
though It did not burst into full bloom until the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries It was stimulated by borrowings from the Arabs^ and by greater 
ami lanty with ancient Greek saentists For nearly two thousand years science 
ad almost stood still When at last activity recommenced it laid the founds 
or t e modern world, in which saence is of predominant importance 
I developments appeared in the fields of astronomy and 
g^graphy The new astronomy led to the voyages of discovery that took 

rairSi the voyages had a 
Tfir . ^ farther developments m astronomy It was m 

-"‘ved the theory of the universe that 
nomical accepted today In the sixteenth century new astro 

nom,cal .nstruments nere devrsed and new tables prepared for astronomrcal 
'S« pp 151-151 
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calculations Galileo* demonstrated the laws of falling bodies, invented the 
thermometer, observed through the telescope the irregular surface of the moon 
and the satellites* of Jupiter, studied the inclined plane, experimented with 
velocity — analyzing correctly the component motions of a projectile — and used 
the pendulum as a measure of time For the first time since ancient days a 
saentist dissected a human body There was much study of electrical and 
magnetic phenomena Two men independently worked out the theory of per- 
spective, and another pair independently computed logarithms *2 Arithmetic 
was developed and applied to practical problems of military engmeenng, and 
the initial work was done in symbolic algebra — such as determining the first 
SIX powers* of a binomial,* resolving polynomials* into factors,* and deriving 
one equation from another The first tables in trigonometry* appeared Mer- 
cator* designed the first spherical projection for maps, and other scientists 
demonstrated the parallelogram of forces* and made many careful studies of 
equilibrium 

The seventeenth century earned on the good work During it the bar 
ometer * the pendulum clock, and the manometer* were invented Chemists 
and physicists studied the production of gases, the rusting of metals, and the 
phenomena of boding and freezing, one of them proposed the wave theory of 
light A queer old Dutchman named Leeuwenhoek* developed the compound 
microscope and left drawings of both bacteria and living cells, an English doc- 
tor discovered how the blood circulates in the body, and an Italian was the 
first man to watch blood cells actually passing from arteries into veins The 
cellular structure of all living matter was discovered and studied Descartes m 
vented analytical geometry,* by means of which the facts known about geom- 
etry may be translated into algebra and techniques in algebra may be used to 
solve problems m geometry Pascal* invented an adding machine and, with 
other mathematicians, laid the foundation for future applied work in probabili 
ties,* such as have become the basis for the regulation of insurance or annuity 
premiums Newton* worked out the binomial theorem,* discovered the laws of 
gravity, studied reflection and refraction* of light until he solved the problem 
of the rainbow, established laws of motion, contributed to the theory of equa 
tions and analytical geometry, and shared with Leibnitz* the honor of invent- 
ing differential calculus * An astronomer worked out predictions for the future 
appearance of a certain comet, which crossed the heavens exactly on time in 
^ 7 S 9 > *^35, and rgri, and is scheduled to return m the jear 1987, after a 
journey of 76 years through illimitable space 

Much of this scientific and mathematical actmty took place before the 

The first pair were Leonardo da \mo* and Albrecht Durer,* the second were Napier* 
«id BQrsi • 
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birth of Comenius, and almost all of it before his death He grew up in the 
early days of the modern scientific age, at a time when great stress was being 
put upon observation, experimentation, and inductive reasoning. It is therefore 
not surprising to find Comenius insisting upon the importance of the senses as 
a basis for all learning, or stressing the need for accurate observation, or trying 
to build up a science of education With Comenius one finally emerges from 
medieval systems of thought and first breathes the more familiar atmosphere of 
modern times 


A COMENIUS: HIS LIFE AND WORK 


I The Life oj Comenius^ Johann Amos Comenius, whose original fam- 
ily name was Komensky, was born in the province of Moravia* in the year 
1592, exactly 100 years after the discovery of America and loi years after 
the birth of Ignatius. Comenius belonged to the Moravians, a religious sect 
that took its name from th§ province The Moravians were followers of the 
martyr John Huss,* who had been burned at the stake nearly 200 years be- 
fore Comenius was born They were exponents of the simple life based upon a 
return to the original gospel of Christ, and all they really wanted from the 
world was to be allowed to live quietly and to read the Bible in peace In their 
general pacific attitude they remind one of the modern Quakers Comenius 
grew up in a small community and became so imbued with the local religious 
attitudes that he remained a pious, quiet, simple man all his life. Circumstances 
took him out of Moravia, but nothing ever took Moravia out of him His 
simplicity and naivete colored all his work and led to misunderstandings 
among those who were more complex and more sophisticated than he. 

During his childhood Comenius attended a small village school, where he 


presumably learned to read and write Czech, his native language, but not 
much else He does not appear ever to have been a brilliant student, but 
rather one who was thoughtful, painstaking, senous-minded, and observant In- 
stead of entering secondary school at the uncritical age of seven or eight, he 
entered at sixteen and because of his maturity, he saw many faults in the 
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methods of instruction His descriptions of current schools and methods 
show that there was great need for reform"* The defects of his early educa- 
tion thus provided him with the motives that led him into educational work 
After his own torturing experiences of trying to learn Latin by a purely gram- 
matical approach, to translate authors without adequate dictionaries, and 
to memorize hundreds of rules without first understanding them he wanted 
nothing so much as to devise easier and better means for teaching children 
From grammar school he went to the universities at Herborn* and Hei- 
delberg, where he completed the theological studies necessary for becoming a 
Moravian minister During these same jears he read more or less about the 
newer disco\ cries in astronomy, and he continued to read about and consider 
such works on education as he could find® After four years of university 
life and travel Comenius returned to Moravia He was then twenty two years 
old, too young to be ordained as a minister in his particular sect During the 
waiting period he was put in charge of a small local school Here he came in 
direct contact for the first time with actual teaching problems and began to de 
vise textbooks, a task that was part of his regular w ork throughout the rest of 
his long life In due course of time he was ordained but continued with his 
teaching After four years he was sent to another community as both pastor 
and superintendent of schools This year was a memorable one because it 
marked the beginning of the long, exhausting, dreary Thirty Years’ War For 
the first three years the struggle did not touch Comenius, but in 1621 Spanish 
troops burned and plundered the town where he had been living He lost his h 
brary and his manuscripts, in fact, he escaped with only the clothes he had 
on For seven years he remained on the estates and under the protection of 
one or another sympathetic nobleman, but eventually the harboring of Mora- 
vians became too dangerous and most of them left the country During this 
period of persecution and hiding, Comenius tutored the children of his pro- 
tectors, did a little educational writing, tried to comfort his fellow Moravians, 
and found relief for his own perplexities and uncertainties by an enthusiastic 
belief in the prophecies made by a pair of visionaries In his simplicity and 
honesty he suspected no guile and — in this particular instance — he was the 
more ready to believe because the prophets foretold a reunion of the scattered 
Moravians One can hardly blame a hounded refuge for believing anything 
that brings solace to his suffering spirit 

Eventually Comenius escaped to Poland, where he became a master and 

‘See pp 337 338 
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subsequently the rector of a G3rmnasiuin in the town of Lissa There he re 
mained thirteen years It was during this time that he produced the most 
notable of his educational writings, about which more will be said presently In 
his fourth year at Lissa Comemus was elected a bishop of the Moravian 
church and from that day on, he had to spend part of his time, thought, 
and energy in directing church affairs for his widely scattered flock 

It was the original intention of Conwnius to write books on teaching 
methods for local teachers and textbooks for the children in his own and 
near by schools but his writings met with such an enthusiastic reception that 
he soon began to make plans for work on a larger scale His most grandiose idea 
was to publish a senes of books that should contain all the knowledge in the 
world The idea of an encyclopedia was, of course, not new Comemus, how 
ever wanted to feature the modern scientific discoveries that had taken place 
during the previous century, he wanted various specialists to write the parts 
dealing with their particular fields, and he wished the senes to be used as the 
basic text m a special university, which he would later found The plan was 
spectacular, and Comemus fell completely m love with it If he had had his own 
V abandoned his other educational writings entirely and de 

TO e imself to the assembling and co ordmating of “universal knowledge ” 
He made a start in this direction by giving up his school m Lissa and traveling 
g an w ere e had found an enthusiastic but irresponsible supporter In 
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At the end of that period he was elected senior bishop of the iVIoravians, 
a position that put him at the head of the church. To be nearer his flock he re- 
turned to Lissa. He had hardly entered upon his new duties when the Peace 
of Westphalia* brought the Thirty Years^ War to a close. Comenius had been 
buoyed up for years by the hope that his beloved brethren could return to 
their peaceful mode of life in Moravia as soon as the war was over. He was 
therefore profoundly shocked when he learned that, while tolerance had 
been granted to many Protestant sects, the Moravians had been definitely ex- 
cluded. He and his brothers were still exiles. The disappointment to Comenius 
was tremendous, especially as the Moravians began to leave the communities 
where they had settled temporarily, seeking shelter and work wherever they 
could find them. The continued emotional strain seems to have brought out in 
Comenius his underlying mystical beliefs, and he began again to put faith 
in prophecies. It is probable that for him prophecy was an escape mechanism. 
In spite of his best efforts, the Moravian congregation was breaking up, and 
his great love for his church was powerless to stop the disintegration. It is 
therefore understandable that he should find release in facile prophecies that 
all would yet be well. If he had not believed them, he might not have had 
the courage to carry on his educational work. 

In the spring of his fifty-eighth year, he was unexpectedly called to a 
town in Hungary for the purpose of reforming the schools. His patron, a 
Hungarian nobleman, agreed to furnish a well-built schoolhouse with seven 
classrooms and a dormitory near by. He was also to provide seven teachers, 
some scholaTships for poor students, a printing press, and printers to run it. It 
does not appear that Comenius succeeded in opening more than the lowest 
three classes. In them he met with much opposition from the teachers, who 
were accustomed to take their work rather casually and did not like the de- 
mands made upon their time by the new methods of instruction. Four years 
later his patron died, and the patron’s mother, although continuing to pay 
Comenius for his work, made it clear that she would be just as happy without 
him. He therefore returned to Lissa. 

During the next three years the position of the small Moravian group in 
Lissa changed considerably. They had been, since their arrival in Poland, an 
hisignificant and peaceful gathering of refugees — not popular with their Polish 
neighbors, but not especially resented. When, however, a Protestant Swedish 
3rmy invaded Poland, and when Comenius — trusting implicitly to prophecies — 
^hied himself and his fellow Moravians publicly and enthusiastically with the 
invaders, upon whom he looked as saviors of his faith, the Poles became an- 
noyed at such apparent ingratitude on the part of the refugees whom they 
had sheltered. An angry mob of Poles presently descended upon Lissa and 
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The Great Didactic 

Setting forth 

The whole Art of Teaching 
all Things to all Men 

or 


A certain Inducement to found such Schools in all 
the Parishes, Towns, and Villages of every 
Christian Kingdom, that the entire 
Youth of both Sexes, none 
being excepted, shall 

^uickly^ Pleasantly^ ^ Ithorotighly 

Become learned in the Sciences, pure in Morals, 
trained to Piety, and in this manner 
instructed in all things necessary 
for the present and for 
the future life. 


in which, with r«p«t to everything that is suggested, 

Its Pmnciples arc set forth from the essential 

nature of the matter. 

Its Troth Is proved by examples from the several 
mechanical arts. 

Its Oroer clearly set forth rn years, months, days, and 
hours, and, finally. 

An easy and sure Mcthod is shown, by which it can 
be pleasantly brought into existence. 


Comenius, The Great Didactic 
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destroyed it Comenius escaped, but he lost everything he possessed including 
his library, his manuscripts, his almost completed grammar of the Bohemian 
language, his collected sermons of forty years, and the thousands of notes that 
he had accumulated through the decades to serve as a basis for his magnum 
opus on universal knowledge, a will o* the wisp that he was still pursuing 
Comemus was brokenhearted and never really recovered from this devastating 
blow He was already sixty five years old, and he knew that he would not live 
long enough to assemble such a mass of data again, ev en assuming that he had 
the energy 

From burned out Lissa, Comenius again set forth upon his wanderings, 
first to Frankfort,* whence he had soon to flee from the plague, and then to 
Hamburg,* where he fell very ill, probably from sheer exhaustion At this 
point, the son of the earlier Dutch Swedish patron came handsomely to the 
rescue and insisted that Comemus live under his protection m Amsterdam * 
The joung man admired Comemus greatly, gave him unlimited credit at the 
printer’s, and encouraged him to write whatever he wanted to First, Co- 
raenius got out an edition of all his prevaous works, including his Great Di 
dactic, the far from modest title page of which appears in Figure 53 This 
book on education was, however, so swamped by the multitude of his school 
books that it received little attention and was soon lost sight of Comenius 
then turned his major efiorts to assembling and publishing material on proph 
ecies These books w ere fairly popular, but much murmuring and criticism soon 
arose, especially as many of the revelations turned out to be false Things 
gradually went from bad to worse The old man’s friends died one by one, 
he spent more and more time witing on melaph} sical and mjstical topics his 
work became vaguer and vaguer, and criticism of him mounted until one of 
his opponents labeled him as a craz> visionary and a sponger on his patron 
The htlcr accusation was unjustified Credulous, simple minded, and fanatic 
Comemus certainl) was, but not dishonest He was deep!) hurt b> the attacks 
upon his character, but be had not the vitalitj even to answer them The sands 
of life ran lower and lower until in 1670, at the age of seventv eight the last 
bishop of the Moravian Brethren died 

To himself Comenius was a failure He had wanted above all else to see 
the Mon\nn congregation re-cst*ibh«hed m Bohemia but after vmmlcnng as 
an exile for fnrtv «ix vears he lived to sec his flock scattered and reduced He 
had lonaeil to publish his great cna cl<^>cdia and to found his collides of 
universal knowletlec but his notes were lost and he could not even find a 
lacker for Inv ^heme until after he was too old to do the work He had put his 
faiih m revehuon but his beliefs had brought him ridicule and contempt 
1 verj ambition he had ever had wmed doomed to disappointment and to 
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himself his life was one of futility He would certainly have been surprised 
if he had known that he would one day be famous 

In the generations immediately following his death, Comenius had few 
admirers The scholars of the period lost no time in attacking his writings on 
the grounds that his Latin, while usually correct, lacked elegance In fact, one 
detractor wrote “His Janua is full of barbarisms, which he tried in vain to 
defend, for his apology stands itself in need of one ” ® Writers of subsequent 
generations also belittled his achievements, one even going so far as to say that 
he “did not believe that there was anything usable in the ideas” ® of Co 
menius A century later his reputation had sunk so low that he was held up to 
ridicule along with other believers m the occult Educators took their esti 
mates ready made from these various popular writers, and Comenius was for 
gotten until the middle of the ninetenth century The words of the philosopher 
Leibnitz concerning Comenius were therefore of greater prophetic value than 
the revelations in which Comenius put his trust 


Tempus erit, quo te, Comem, turba bonorum 
Factaque spesque tuas, vota quoque ipsa colet 


Presumably the picture of Comenius shown m Figure 54 was made after 
repeated blows and disappointments had given him a morose outlook on life 
His whole expression is that of a man who had been intimately acquainted 
with grief and does not at all understand why he should have been 

2 The Educational Ideas of Comemus^~ The mam ideas in the writings 
of Comemus will be summarized^ under the four headings of his objections 
to the schools of his period/ his plan for schools and basic curricula his edu 
cational principles, and his hints for the conduct of classes A separie section 
will be gi\en to his textbooks ' 


(a) Objections to Existing Schools Protestant education had deteno 
rated since the days of Luther and Melanchlhon, while Catholic education 
under the leadership of the Jesuits had improved Schoolwork co nsisted 1 1^ 
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the main of meaningless drill in grammar and rhetoric. ^Against the existing 
schools Comemus voiced the following complaints. 

They are the terror of boys, and the slaughterhouses of minds — places 
where a hatred of literature and books is contracted, where ten or more 
years are spent m learning what might be acquired in one, where what ought 



Fio 54 Johann Amos Comemus From an engraving by Glover, used as the frontispiece 
of S Hartlib, A Reformer of Sckooh, 1642 

to be poured in gently is violently forced in and beaten in, where what ought to 
be put clearly and perspicuously is presented in a confused and intricate 
way, as if it were a collection of puzzles — places where minds are fed on 
words 

The study of the Latin language alone (to take this subject as an exam 
pie), good heavensi How intricate, how complicated, and how prolix it was! 
Camp followers and military attendants, engaged in the kitchen and in 

” Keatinge, The Great Didactic of John Amos Comemus p 23 This excerpt and subsequent 
ones from Keatinge are quoted by permission of A & C Black, Ltd , publishers 
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other menial occupations learn a tongue that differs from their own, some 
times two or three, quicker than the children in schools learn Latin, though 
children ha\e an abundance of time, and devote all their energies to it And 
^Mlh N\hat unequal progressi The former gabble their language after a few 
months, while the latter, after fifteen or twenty years, can only put a few 
sentences into Latin with the aid of grammars and dictionaries, and cannot 
do even this without mistakes and hesitation Such a disgraceful waste of 
time and of labour must assuredly arise from a faulty method 

This description of the schools is gloomy enough, but it is borne out by the 
comments of others, as will appear m a subsequent chapter 

{b) Proposed Types of School and Curricula Comeniu* proposed a 
definite senes of schools that should continue almost from birth and should 
produce a well educated man at maturity He planned also the curriculum 
to be followed in each class in each school Both his organization and his 
plan of studies contain much that is new 


The whole period [of growth], therefore, must be divided into four distinct 
grades infancy, childhood, boyhood, and youth, and to each grade six years 

and a special school should be assigned 6 / 


I For infancy ) 
II For childhood I 

III For boyhood f 

IV Forjouth j 


the 

school 

should 

be 


{ The mother's knee 
The Vernacular School 
The Latin School or Gymnasium 
The University and Travel 


a Vernacular School in e% ery 
kinpdnm nr ' ^ ^yrntt^sium m every city, and a University in every 

i.mgdom or in every province” ^ 


tfT Mother School was concerned primarily with the 

thp ° mastery of elementary facts and words— much 

° and kindergarten This work 

foreshadows that of both Pestalozai and Froebel two centuries later 
from r«ai tind subject matter of the Vernacular School were — aside 

gious topics those of the pnmaiy grades in elementary school today 

the young 'betw^n°t^^*^* Vernacular school should be to teach to all 

them thronghou^th:!:^;\T^^^^ 

(Ii) To th^"" mother tongue 

fidence m accordance wuh ih, ***®""‘th speed, and finally with con 

(ill) To count iU Snnunatical rules of the mother tongue 
pncticnl purposes ' * ">th counters, as far as is necessary for 


“9 
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(iv) To measure spaces, such as length, breadth, and distance, with 

skill 

(v) To Sing well known melodies, and m the case of those who display 
especial aptitude, to learn the elements of advanced music 

(vi) To learn by heart the greater number of the psalms and hymns 
that are used m the country 

(vii) To learn the most important stories and verses in the Bible 
(viii) To learn the principles of morality, which should be drawn up in 

the shape of rules and accompanied by illustrations suitable to the age and 
understanding of the pupils They should also begin to put these principles 
into practice 

(i\) To learn as much economics and politics as is necessary to enable 
them to understand what they see daily at home and m the state 

(x) To learn the general history of the world, its creation, its fall, its 
redemption, and its preservation by God up to the present day 

(xi) To learn the most important facts of cosmography, such as the 
spherical shape of the heavens, the globular shape of the earth suspended :n 
their midst, the tides of the ocean the shapes of seas, the courses of rivers, 
the principal divisions of the earth, and the chief kingdoms of Europe, but, 
in particular, the cities, mountains, rivers, and other remarkable features of 
their own country 

(xii) Finally, to learn the most important principles of the mechanical 
arts, both that they may not be too ignorant of what goes on m the world 
around them, and that any special inclination toward things of this kind 
may assert itself with greater ease later on 

In this course of study, geography makes its appearance as a school subject, 
presumably as the result of the many voyages of discovery m the century after 
Columbus and before Comemus This proposed curriculum 15 remarkably 
modern 

When it came to the Latin School, however, Comemus suddenly deserted 
his own principles and presented a basically humanistic course of study, to 
which he added work m physics, geography, and history His outline appears 
below 

I In this school the pupils should learn four languages and acquire 
an encyclopedic knowledge of_the arts Those youths who have completed its 
whole curriculum shouldliave Jmd a training as 

(i) Grammarians, who are well versed m Latin and in their 
mother tongue, and have a sufficient acquaintance with Greek and He- 
brew 

(11) Dialecticians, who are well skilled m making definitions, m 
drawing distinctions, in arguing a point, and in solving hard questions 
(ill) Rhetoricians or orators, who can talk well on any given sub 
ject 

’* 76 «d pp 268-269 
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(iv) Arithmeticians and (v) geometricians, both on account of the 
use of these sciences m daily life, and because they sharpen the intellect 
more than anything else 

(vi) Musicians, both pracUcal and theoretical 

(vii) Astronomers, who have, at any rate, mastered the rudi 
ments 

2 The above are commonly known as the seven liberal arts, a knowl 
edge of which is demanded from a doctor of philosophy But our pupils must 
aim higher than this, and in addition must be 

(viii) Physicists, who know the composition of the earth, the 
force of the elements the different species of animals, the powers of 
plants and of minerals, and the structure of the human body 

(ix) Geographers, who are well acquainted with the external fea 
tures of the earth, and know the seas, the islands that are in them, the 
rivers and the various kingdoms 

(x) Chronologers, who can fix periods of time, and trace the 
course of the centuries from the beginning of the world 

(xi) Historians, who possess a fair knowledge of the history of 
the human race, of the chief empires, and of the church, and who know 
the various customs of men 

(xii) Moralists, who can draw fine distinctions between the var- 
ious kinds of virtue and of vice, and who can follow the one and avoid 
the other 

(xiu) Finally, we wish them to be theologians, who, besides under 
standing the principles of their faith, can also prove them from the 
Scriptures 

3 When this course is finished, the youths, even if they have not a per- 
fect knowledge of all these subjects should, at any rate, have laid a 
solid foundation for any more advanced instruction that they may receive m 
the future 

Instead of substituting scientific for linguistic studies, Comenius simply added 
them to an already too-heavy curriculum It is doubtful if any but the very 
best minds of each generation could survive such a burden of work 

At the top of the educational system was the university, but since Come 
nius had little experience with higher education, his comments are mostly re- 
statements of his scheme for universal knowledge His real work had no refer 
ence to university education, and his somewhat rambling remarks on the 
matter may as well be omitted 

(c) Educaltonal Principles A brief summary of the principles and meth 
ods recommended by Comenius may be obtained by putting together a number 
of excerpts from his Great Didactic These quotations cover such diverse points 
as the fundamental nature of children, the necessity for them to learn through 
"Ibtdfpp 274-376 
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their senses, the need for adaptation of teaching materials to their abilities, the 
individual differences among them, the types of discipline that are best, the mo- 
tives that stimulate children, and the desirability of relating schoolworh to life 

Comenms was very sure that children had in them the necessary capacities 
for becoming educated adults, if they could only receive proper training For 
instance 

The seeds of knowledge, of virtue, and of piety are, as we have seen, 
naturally implanted m us, but the actual knowledge, virtue, and piety 
are not so given These must be acquired by prayer, by education, and by 
action He gave no bad definition who said that man was a “teachable am 
mal” For all faculties do but exist potentially and need develop 
ment 

Comenms was especially emphatic that all learning must come through the 
aenses 

To the rational soul, that dwells withm us, organs of sense have been 
supplied These are sight, hearing, smell, sound, and touch, and there 
IS nothing whatever that can escape their notice For, since there is nothing 
in the visible universe which cannot be seen, heard, smelt, tasted, or touched, 
and the kind and quality of which cannot in this way be discerned, it follows 
that there is nothing in the universe which cannot be compassed by a man 
endowed with sense and reason 

From this [fact] a golden rule for teachers may be derived Everything 
should, as far as is possible, be placed before the senses Everything visible 
should be brought before the organ of sight, everything audible before that 
of hearing Odours should be placed before the sense of smell, and things 
that are tastable and tangible before the sense of taste and of touch respec 
tvvely If an object can make an impression on several senses at once it 
should be brought into contact with several Surely, then, the begin 
nmg of wisdom should consist, not in the mere learning the names of things 
but in the actual perception of the things themselves! It is when the thing 
has been grasped by the senses that language should fulfil its function of ex 
plaining it still further 

Since the senses are the most trusty servants of the memory, this method 
of sensuous perception, if universally applied, will lead to permanent 
retention of knowledge that has once been acquired For instance if I have 
Once tasted sugar, seen a camel, heard a nightingale sing, or been in Rome 
and have on each occasion attentively impressed fte fact on my memory, the 
incidents will remain fresh and permanent We find, accordingly, that chil 
dren can easily learn Scriptural and secular stones from pictures 

In the same manner, whoever has once seen a dissection of the human 
body will understand and remember the relative position of its parts with 

'Ibtd pp ss S 4 
^Ibtd p 43 
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f,r greater certamty than if he has read the most exhaustive treatises on 
anatomy, but had never actually seen a dissection performed 

If the objects themselves cannot be procured representations of them 
may be used Copies or models may be constructed for teaching purposes 
and the same principle mav be adopted by botanists, geometricians zoolo 
gists and geographers who should illustrate their descriotions by engravings 
of the objects described The same thing should be done in books on phvsics 
and elsewhere It is true that expense and labour will be necessary to 

produce models, but the result will amply reward the effort 


Because Comenius was so sure that learning must take place through the senses 
he was inevitably opposed to both humanism and scholasticism, since both 
rested upon authority rather than upon observation He wanted pupils to oh 
serve phenomena for themselves, and not to learn by rote what other people 
had ^^rltten 

Comemus vras one of the first teachers to insist that the materials used in 
school should be specifically adapted to the abilities and interests of children 
The usual practice had been to start children with the writings of Cicero, re 
gardless of the inappropriateness of assigning for instance Cicero’s essay on 
old age to a twelve year old boy On the use of properly adapted materials 
Comenius has the following comments to make 


Cire must be taken to suit all these books to the children for whom 
they are intended for children like whimsicahtv and humour, and detest 
pedantry and severity Instruction therefore should ev^'r be combined with 
imusement that they may take pleasure in learning serious things which will 
be of genuine use to them later on and that their dispositions may be, as it 
were perpetually enticed to develop in the manner desired"'* 

Beginners should at first practice on material that is familiar to them 
students should not be overburdened with matters that are unsuitable to 
their age comprehension and present condition since otherwise they wiU 
spend their time in wrestling with shadows For example when a Polish boy 
is learning to read or to write his letters he should not be taught to do so from 
a book written in Latin Greek, or Arabic, but from one written in his own 
language that he may understand what he is doing Again if a boy is to 
understand the use of the rules of rhetoric, the examples on which he is made 
to practise them should not be taken from Virgil or from Cicero or from 
theological political, or medical writers, but should refer to the objects 
that surround him, to his books, to his clothes, to trees, houses, and schools ■ 


These suggestions sound commonplace at the present time but in the seven 
teenth century they were revolutionary 

Comenius lived about two hundred years before psychology became a 

pp i8s 186 
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science, so it is not surprising that his treatment of individual differences 
among children is naive, but it is a tribute to his powers of observation that he 
made as good an analysis as he did 

This is a suitable place m which to make a few remarks about differ- 
ences of character Some men are sharp, others dull, some soft and yield 
mg, others hard and unbending, some eager after knowledge, others more 
anxious to acquire mechanical skill From these three pairs of contradictory 
characters we get, in all, six distinct divisions 

In the first division must be placed those who are sharp witted, anxious 
to learn, and easily influenced These, more than all others, are suited for 
instruction There is no need to provide them with what we may term a 
nutritive diet of knowledge, for, like goodly trees, they grow m wisdom of 
themselves Nothing is needed but foresight, for they should not be allowed 
to hurry on too fast and thus to tire themselves out and wither away before 
their time 

Others are sharp witted, but inclined to be slow and lazy These must be 
urged on 

In the third place, we have those who are sharp witted and anxious to 
learn, but who at the same time are perverse and Tefractory These are 
usually a great source of difficulty m schools, and for the most part are 
given up in despair If treated m the right Way, however, they frequently 
develop into the greatest men 

In the fourth place we have those who are flexible and anxious to learn, 
but who at the same time are slow and heavy The teacher must meet 

their weak natures half way, must lay no heavy burden on them, must not 
demand anything excessive, but rather have patience, help them, strengthen 
them, and set them right, that they may not become disheartened 

The fifth type are those who are weak minded and at the same time lazy 
and idle With these also a great improvement can be made, provided they 
are not obstinate But great skill and patience are necessary 

Finally we have those whose intellects are weak and whose dispositions 
are perverse and wicked as well These seldom come to any good But 

an intellect of this kind, amenable to no treatment, can scarcely be found in 
a thousand, and this is a great proof of God’s goodness 

The above classification, like that given by Ascham in a previous chapter, 

IS much too simple to fit all the facts, but both writers at least made an effort to 
classify their pupils and to take the differences among them into account in 
planning schoolwork 

A fifth point to which Comemus gave emphasis was the need for shorter 
school hours, more play, sounder health, belter bodily development, and less 
strain In his own words 

We see then that a large portion of the good organization of schools 
** Ibtd pp 88-90 
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consists of the proper division of work and rest, and depends on the disposi 
tion of studies, intervals to relieve the strain, and recreation 

There are twenty four hours in a day, and if, for the daily uses of life, 
we divide these into three parts setting aside eight hours for sleep, and the 
same number for the external needs of the body (such as care of the health, 
meals, dressing and undressing, agreeable recreation, friendly converse, 
etc ), we have eight hours left for the serious ^ork of life We shall there 
fore have forty eight working hours a i\eek (setting aside the seventh day for 
rest) In one year this will amount to 2945 hours, and in ten, twenty, or 
thirty years to an immense number 

Comenius planned a school year that should have 42 weeks Each week 
was to have two half holidays, and each day was to contain only four hours of 
schoolwork, with a half hour of play after each hour’s work Three times a 
year there were to be holidays for a fortnight and in the autumn for a full 
month 

Moreover, Comenius wanted the spirit of play to permeate the school sub 
jects He suggested that the children should be given tools and allowed to 
imitate the different handicrafts 


y p aymg at farming, at politics, at being soldiers or architects, etc In 
priiig they may be taken into the garden or into the country, and may be 
e various species of plants, vying with one another to see who can 
f greater number In this way they will be introduced to the 
ud ments of medicine, and not only will it be evident which of them has a 
natural bent towards that science, but in many the inclination will be created 
° them the mock titles of doctor, licentiate,* or 

T>iP ^ may be given to those who make the greatest progress 

war be adopted m other kinds of recreation In the game of 

bearprs Tr, rif become field marshals, generals, captains, or standard 

taripq amh ^ may bc kiogs, ministcrs, chancellors, sccrc 

the studiP<i Thus would be fulfilled Luther’s wish that 

as miirVi nip ^ young could be so organised that the scholars might take 

time and thus for the first 

time would schools be a real prelude to practical life 

These excerpts are reminiscent of Vittonno da Feltre and of the anaent 
r , in which physical and mental growth went hand m hand They are 
also prophetic of the modern school 

emphatic about discipline He believed that punish 
schoolZok'°'"'“'”'' necessary, but that it should never be associated with 


\Mth studies ^ severe kind should be exercised m connection 

^ith studies or literary exercises, but only where questions of morality are 
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at stake. For, as we have already shown, studies, if they are properly organ- 
ised, form in themselves a sufficient attraction, and entice all (with the 
exception of monstrosities) by their inherent pleasantness. If this be not the 
case, the fault lies, not with the pupil, but with the master, and, if our skill 
is unable to make impression on the understanding, our blows will have no 
effect. Indeed, by any application of force we are far more likely to produce 
a distaste for letters than a love for them. Whenever, therefore, we see that 
a mind is diseased and dislikes studies, we should try to remove its indisposi- 
tion by gentle remedies, but should on no account employ violent ones. . . . 

He [the teacher] may employ advice, exhortation, and sometimes blame, 
but should take great care to make his motive clear and to show unmis- 
takably that his actions are based on paternal affection, and are destined 
to build up the characters of his pupils and not to crush them. Unless the 
pupil understands this and is fully persuaded of it, he will despise all disci- 
pline and will deliberately resist it. 

The young should never be compelled to do anything, but their tasks 
should be of such a kind and should be given them in such a way that they will 
do them of their own accord, and take pleasure in them. I am therefore of opin- 
ion that rods and blows, those weapons of slavery, are quite unsuitable to 
freemen, and should never be used in schools.^^ 

This theory of discipline is not far from that generally held at present. 
Teachers now hope to make schoolwork so interesting, to keep children so re- 
laxed, and to adjust work so well to ability that no discipline need be used in 
connection with learning. For moral offenses children require punishment as 
much now as in the seventeenth century. 

Comenius had a good deal to say about motivation Well he knew that a 
desire for learning could not be forced, but must be kindled. He expressed 
this thought by first quoting two teachers of antiquity, Isocrates and Quintilian 
who said, respectively: “He who is anxious to learn will become learned*’; and 
“The acquisition of knowledge depends on the will to learn and cannot be 
forced.” Then Comenius went on to say; 

The desire to learn can be excited by teachers, if they are gentle and 
persuasive and do not alienate their pupils from them by roughness, but 
attract them by fatherly sentiments and words; if they commend the studies 
that they take in hand on account of their excellence, pleasantness, and ease ; 
if they praise the industrious ones from time to time. ... In a word, if they 
treat their pupils kindly they will easily win their affections, and will bring it 
about that they prefer going to school to remaining at home. The school itself 
should be a pleasant place, and attractive to the eye both within and without. 
Within, the room should be bright and clean, and its walls should be orna- 
mented by pictures . . . without, there should be an open space to walk or 
play in . . . and there should also be a garden attached, into W’h{ch.»the 
scholars may be alloived to go from time to time and where they m 
" Ibid., pp 350-234 
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their eyes on trees, flowers and plants If these things are done, boys will, in 
all probability, go to school with as much pleasure as to fairs, where they 
always hope to see and hear something new 

A final article in Comenius’s educational creed was the necessity for edu 
cation to be related to the needs of everyday life, instead of being concerned 
with matters remote from direct experience Three excerpts express his view® 
on this point 

What object is there in learning subjects that are of no use to those who 
know them and the lack of which is not felt by those who do not know them? 
Subjects that are certain to be forgotten as time passes on and the business 
of life becomes more engrossing? This short life of ours has more than 
enough to occupy it, even if we do not waste it on worthless studies Schools 
must therefore be organized m such a way that the scholars learn nothing 
but what IS of value ^9 

Truly It has been said, that nothing is more useless than to learn and to 
know much, if such knowledge be of no avail for practical purposes, and 
again, that not he who knows much is wise, but he who knows what is use 
ful 89 

Whatever is taught should be taught as being of practical application in 
everyday life and of some definite use That is to say, the pupil should under- 
stand that what he learns is not taken out of some Utopia or borrowed from 
Platonic Ideas,’* but is one of the facts which surround iis, and that a fitting 
acquaintance with it will be of great value in life 8* 

No modern advocate of a practical education could put the matter more 
strongly 

(d) Conduct of Classes In addition to his general principles, Comenius 
had certain specific suggestions to make about the conduct of classes In most 
of the Protestant schools the children were grouped into grades, but each pupil 
was still taught separately The class or grade was a unit of work to be done, 
not a social unit of scholars Instruction was therefore individual Comenius 
was strongly m favor of group leaching and wrote a rather good defense of 
the lecture method 

I maintain that it is not only possible for one teacher to teach several 
hundred scholars at once, but that it is also essential, since for both the 
eachers and their pupils it is by far the most advantageous system The 
larger the number of pupils that he sees before him the greater the interest 
the teacher will take in his work, and the keener the teacher himself, the 

'*Ibid,pp 130-131 
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greater the enthusiasm that his pupils will display To the scholars, in the 
same way, the presence of a number of companions will be productive not 
only of utility but of enjoyment (for it gives pleasure to all to have com* 
panions in their labours) , since they will mutually stimulate and assist 
one another Indeed for boys of this age emulation is by far the best stimu 
lus 

If matters be arranged in the following manner, one teacher will easily 
be able to cope with a very large number of scholars That is to say 

(l) If he divides the whole body into classes, groups of ten for example, 
each of which should be controlled by a scholar 

(u) If he never gives individual instruction, either privately out of 
school or publicly in school, but teaches all the pupils at one and the same 
time He should, therefore, never step up to any scholar, or allow any one 
of them to come to him separately, but should remain in his seat, where he 
can be seen and heard by all The scholars, on the other hand, must 
direct their ears, eyes, and thoughts towards him, and attend to everything 
that he tells them by word of mouth, or explains by means of his hand or of 
diagrams 

(m) If, when he teaches, he take the trouble continually to introduce 
something that is entertaining as well as of practical use for m this way the 
interest of the scholars will be excited and their attention will be arrested 

(iv) If, at the commencement of any new subject, he excite the interest 
of his pupils either by placing it before them m an attractive manner or by 
asking them questions 

(v) If he stand on an elevated platform, and keeping all the scholars 
m his sight at once, allow none of them to do anything but attend and look 
at him 

(vi) If he aid their attention by appealing to the senses, especially to 
that of Sight, whenever it is possible 

(vii) If he occasionally interrupt his eiqilanation with the words Tell 
me (mentioning some boy), what have I just said? Repeat that sentence! 
Tell, me, how have I reached this point? and remarks of a similar kind, the 
exact nature of which must depend on the class that he is teaching 

(vni) If some of the boys cannot answer a question he should ask the 
whole class, and then, in the presence of the rest, praise those who answer 
best, that their example may serve to stimulate the others 

(ix) Finally, when the lesson is over, the scholars should be given 
leave to ask questions on any point that they wish explained, either in the 
present lesson or in a previous one Private questioning should not be per 
muted If any scholar help to illustrate an important point by the mtel 

hgence of his questions, he should be commended, in order that the rest may 
thereby be incited to industry and keenness ^ 

"This arrangement is much like the division of a large lecture class into small sections 
each led by an advanced student 
"/bid, condensed from pp 164-169 
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their eyes on trees, flowers and plants If these things are done, boys will, in 
all probability, go to school with as much pleasure as to fairs, where they 
always hope to see and hear something new ^8 


A final article in Comenius’s educational creed was the necessity for edu 
cation to be related to the needs of everyday life, instead of being concerned 
with matters remote from direct experience Three excerpts express his view® 


on this point 


What object is there in learning subjects that are of no use to those who 
know them and the lack of which is not felt by those who do not know them? 
Subjects that are certain to be forgotten as time passes on and the business 
of life becomes more engrossing? This short life of ours has more than 
enough to occupy it even if we do not waste it on worthless studies Schoo s 
must therefore be organized m such a way that the scholars learn nothing 
but what IS of value 

Truly It has been said, that nothing is more useless than to learn and to 
know much if such knowledge be of no avail for practical purposes and 
again, that not he who knows much is wise, but he who knows what is use 
ful 

Whatever is taught should be taught as being of practical application in 
everyday life and of some definite use That is to say, the pupil should under 
stand that what he learns is not taken out of some Utopia or borrowed from 
Platonic Ideas,* but is one of the facts which surround u», and that a fitting 
acquaintance with it will be of great value m life 


No modern advocate of a practical education could put the matter more 
strongly 

(d) Conduct of Classes In addition to his general principles, Comenius 
had certain specific suggestions to make about the conduct of classes In most 
of the Protestant schools the children were grouped into grades, but each pupil 
was still taught separately The class or grade was a unit of work to be done, 
not a social unit of scholars Instruction was therefore individual Comenius 
was strongly in favor of group teaching and wrote a rather good defense of 
the lecture method 


I maintain that it is not only possible for one teacher to teach several 
hundred scholars at once, but that it is also essential, since for both the 
teachers and their pupils it is by far the most advantageous system The 
larger the number of pupils that he sees before him the greater the interest 
the teacher will take in his work, and the keener the teacher himself, the 
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The teaching of groups rather than of individuals is barely three hundred 
years old In addition to group instruction Comenius suggested that large 
classes be broken up into groups of ten pupils, each with a leader. This idea 
may have been borrowed from the Jesuits, but it is more likely that both he 
and they got it from the same source — a teaching brotherhood, of whom more 
will be said in the next chapter 
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B. THE TEXTBOOKS OF COMENIUS 

Comenius is most renowned for his series of textbooks. In the course of 
his long life he wrote various forms in sundry languages, but the differences 
between one form and another of the same book are minor and will be disre- 
garded. In order of difficulty his six books were: 
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Some of the pictures were of a more complex nature, such as that given 
m Figure 56, which shows a walled town Under it and on the right half of 
the page are listed the words and phrases in both Latin and German The 
numbers after some of the words refer to the numbers on the picture For in 
stance, m the foreground there is a figure 8 on the ditch and a 4 on the wall 
above it In the text the 8 and the 4 appear after the appropriate word in both 
languages 

According to Comemus the picture book had a number of values, such as 
are enumerated below 

(i) It assists objects to make an impression on the mind, as we have 
already pointed out (2) It accustoms the little ones to the idea that pleas 
ure IS to be derived from books (3) It aids them in learning to read For, 
since the name of each object is written above the picture that represents it, 
the first steps in reading may thus be made (4) It serves for the learning of 
the mother tongue (5) It is a pleasant introduction to the Latin Ian 
guage ” 

If Comemus had done nothing else, he would be listed as a famous teacher 
because he was the first man to write an illustrated book for children By to 
day s standards the pictures are crude, but one must remember that the book 
was used by children who had no other picture books to look at It is no wonder 
that this text was enormously popular 

The next book in the series was the VesUbulum In writing it, Comemus 
first selected about 1,000 of the most commonly used Latin words, from these 
he constructed 427 simple sentences, such as those below 


Deus est aeternus, mundus lemporarius 
Coelum est supremum, aer medius, terra infima 

The sentences were grouped about topics such as Things tn the School, Things 
at Home, Things tn the City, Concerning the Qualities of Things, Concerning 
the Virtues, and so on One sample set appears below 


De rebus in Schola 

246 Scholasticus sponte frequentat scholam, quo in artibus erudiatur 

247 Initium est a literis 

248 Ex syllabis voces componunlur, e dictiombus sermo 

249 Ex hbro legimus taate, aut reatamus dare 


"Keatinge op ctl , condensed from pp 264 265 

"Ibid p 29 Translation ‘ God is eternal, the earth temporary 

thing the au IS midway, the earth is the lowest.” 


The sky is the highest 
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If Comemus had done nothing else, he would be listed as a famous teacher 
because he was the first man to write an illustrated book for children By to 
day’s standards the pictures are crude, but one must remember that the book 
was used by children who had no other picture books to look at It is no wonder 
that this text was enormously popular 

The next book in the series was the Vesttbulum In writing it, Comemus 
first selected about 1,000 of the most commonly used Latin words, from these 
he constructed 427 simple sentences, such as those below 

Deus est aeternus, mundus temporarius 
Coelum est supremum, aer medms, terra infiraa 

The sentences were grouped about topics such as Things tn the School, Things 
at Home. Things tn the City, Concerning the Qualities of Things, Concerning 
the Virtues, and so on One sample set appears below 


De rebus m Schola 

246 Scholasticus sponte frequentat scholam, quo in artibus erudiatur 

247 Initium est a litens 

248 Ex syllabis voces coroponuntur, e dictionibus sermo 

249 Ex hbro legimus tacite, aut reatamus dare 


"Kcatinge, op at, condensed from pp 264-265 

"/ 6 i 4 , p 29 TranilaUon “God u eternal, the earth temporary The sky is the highest 
thing, the air u midvsay, the earth u the lowest.” 
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his books, but at each successive level he pursued them in a more advanced 
way. An example from three books, to be used seriatim, illustrates this point: 

Example of the Application of the Concentric 
Method used by Comenius 
(The Kingdom) 

Lowest Book Second Book Third Book 

Many cities and One calls a king- The necessity that 

many villages make a dom the combination stimulates a great num- 

country and a king- of a certain number of ber of families to as- 

dom. The king or the cities and districts un- semble themselves into 

prince has his resi- der one ruler, consti- a state binds them to- 

dence in the capital. tuted so that the moral gether into a sovereign 
force thus united will power. It is true that 

be sufficiently pou^rful moral force depends 

to quell any disorders upon unity and that 

that may arise. Three plurality is the cause of 

things are therefore discord Nature herself 

necessary: (i) a coun- offers examples of this 

try large enough, (2) fact in animal societies, 

appropriate conditions Bees have only 

of life, (3) laws, of one king, cattle only 
which the authority one leader. Similarly, 

will be strongly sane* it is not useful for men 
tioned. to have many leaders, 

a single ruler is neces- 
sary. 

The establishment 
of a kingdom requires 
first a large country, 
offering favorable liv- 
ing conditions for a 

large number of peo- 
ple; next, the possibil- 
ity of keeping these 

masses in order, finally, 
just laws, which permit 
those thus assembled 
to live in peace 

This discussion of what constitutes a kingdom begins in a most elementary 
way and is then developed further in the books used as the children grew 
older. 

The books of Comenius represent a great step forw’ard toward modernity. 
"Hejberger, op at, translated from pp 168^169 Used by permission ot Libraine 
Anacnoe Honori Champion, publishers 
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Comenius gave explicit directions for the use of this book It was to be 
read ten tunes First a child translated from Latin into the vernacular Then 
he wrote out every sentence in both languages On the third trial the teacher 
read the Latin aloud, and the pupils wrote down the vernacular Beginning 
with the fourth repetition the teacher began to add a little grammar each 
time One subsequent reading was to emphasize word derivation, another, 
synonyms, another, analysis of subject matter By the tenth repetition the chil 
dren were supposed to know everything by heart 

The Janua was the first Latin grammar especially written for children It 
was reprinted into every language in Europe and into some in Asia Its use 
continued for as long as Latin was a necessary school subject It is interesting 
to note that the most modern introductory Latin books have earned on the 
same tradition as the Janua, they treat of everyday subjects in an everyday 
manner, using easy material especially written for youngsters 

Accompanying the Janua was a more advanced dictionary than that which 
was used with the Vestibulum This lexicon gave not only the translation of the 
8 000 words used, but also their etymology, their derivatives, and their com 
pounds The modern student usually supposes that appropriate dictionaries 
have always existed Comenius had to write his own, because there were none 
that children could possibly use, his were among the first to explain Latin 
words in the vernacular instead of explaining them in Latin His were also 
forerunners of the now familiar “vocabulary” in the back of a text, containing 
only the words needed for that particular book 

The Atrium was in essence a Latin grammar, although it contained i,ooo 
Items grouped into loo chapters Instead of being single sentences, however 
each Item was a short paragraph The grammatical parts dealt with nouns, ad 
jeclives, verbs, and so on, in a simplified approach to grammar The Atrium 
was written because experience showed Comenius that pupils who had com 
pleted the Janua were not yet quite ready to begin reading the classics 

The Palalium was a collection of excerpts from classical authors, with the 
emphasis upon rhetoric The book contained also the rules for altering and 
paraphrasing sentences in many ways, so as to bring out different elements of 
style 

The Thesaurus was not a book at all but the name given to the entire 
galaxy of classical WTiters, or to long quotations from them For the use of 
pupils a comprehensive and scholarly lexicon was to be provided, with special 
emphasis upon the correct translation of phrases and idioms 

One curious point about the texts that Comenius wrote was his concentric 
arrangement of topics That is, he presented many of the same topics m all 
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Schevill, A Jitstory 0} Europe from the Renaissance to the Present Day, chap 
12 

Seignobos, The Rtse of European Cruiltzatton, chap 13 
Stearns, Pageant of Jitstory, part 1, chaps s» 6, 14 
Waugh, A History of Europe from 1378-1494, chap 22 

B Other Texts tn the Htslory of Education 

Cole, History of Educational Thought, pp 217-221 

Cubberley, History of Education, pp 379-416 

Graves, A StudenPs History of Education, chap 9 

Manque, History of Christian Education, Vol II, chaps 8, g 

McCormick, History of Education, pp 272-282 

Monroe, A Textbook tn the History of Education, pp 442-503 

Uhch, History of Educational Thought, pp 188-199 

C Secondary Sources 

Adamson, Pioneers of Modern Education, chaps 3, 4 
Graves, F P , Great Educators of Three Centuries, The Macmillan Company, 
xqra (289 pp ), chap 4 

Keatinge, The Great Didactic of John Amos Comemus, pp 1-102 
Lang, 0 H , Comemus Hts Life and Principles of Education, E L Kellogg 
and Company, iSgt, 26 pp 

Laune, S S , Johann Amos Comemus Hts Life and Educational Work, Cam 
bridge University Press, 1887 (2d ed , 240 pp ), pp 19-70, 174-193 
Monroe, W S , Comemus and the Beginnings of Educattouat Reform, chaps 
3-5. 6, 7, 9, 10 

Painter, Great Pedagogical Essays, chap 17 
Quick, Essays on Educational Reformers, chap jo 

Spinka, M , John Amos Comemus That Incomparable Moravian, University 
of Chicago Press, 1943 (177 pp), chaps 4-9 

D Translations of Primary Sources 
Comemus, Orbis Pictus 

Keatinge, The Great Didactic of John Amos Comemus, chaps 8-10, 14, 26, 
27, and any one of chaps 17-19 

Ulidi, Three Thousand Years of ^ucational Wisdom, pp 339-346 
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No one could accuse De la Salle of making efforts to become an organizer 
or e\eii of meeting his destiny halfway Although he had come in contact 
three times with the establishment of teaching groups and although he bad 
shown his kindly spirit in giving aid, the work had no appeal He much pre- 
ferred to continue upon the more orthodox line of Christian endeavor that 
he had marked out for himself His studies soon lead him to the priesthood, 
although his duties to his family prevented him from accepting a parish He 
continued, however, to be a canon of the cathedral In due course he could 
expect advancement and might hope to become a church dignitary — a bishop, 
cardinal, or even a pope In any case, he felt no inner urge to devote his life 
to teaching 

De la Salle was, however, a man with a painful sense of duty and a de- 
gree of efficiency that made bungling seem almost a sin, and he was not long in 
becoming more involved than he really wished with one group of teachers, 
who had been assembled by a certain M Nyel, a layman with vast enthusiasm 
but little ability to organize or supervise the groups that he had assembled One 
such group was composed of earnest young men who were making a commend 
able effort to carry on their teaching m a worth while way, but their abilities 
were inadequate for their task They lacked experience, training, education, 
general culture, and even manners Moreover, their funds were running low, 
they were discouraged, and they felt that M Nyel had abandoned them De 
la Salle, at the request of M Nyel, furnished enough money to relieve their 
immediate difficulties and suggested that they cut down their expenses by bv 
mg together m a house across the street from his own, where he could have 
food from his kitchen sent in to them This much other wealthy and kindly 
men might have done, but he went on to tasks of supervision that were far 
more difficult than the making of practical arrangements Since he soon realized 
that the young men bad no idea of regularity m their life and work, he made 
out a timetable for their days — hours of rising, eating, retiring, time for study, 
prayer, and church — and he kept a fatherly eye on the small household to see 
that the plan was earned out Moreover, he began to tram them Not that he 
set out deliberately to do so, but their ignorance and lack of refinement irked 
him, and they were so delighted with his company that they flocked to him 
With eager questions De la Salle, the priest of God, welcomed them, although 
De la Salle, the aristocrat, must often have cringed Certainly he had no no 
tion that these young men and others like them were going to be important in 
his life As he himself wrote later on, “If I had ever thought that what I did 
out of pure chanty for the poor schoolteachers would make it incumbent upon 
me to live with them, I would have given it up at once ” ^ The teachers re 
* Catholic Encyclopedia, £nc>dopedia Press, 1907-1012 VIII, 444 
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into the world to do. Having settled matters in his own mind, he hesitated no 
longer. On the feast day of his patron saint, John the Baptist, a day that was 
also his own thirtieth birthday, he transferred the entire community of teach- 
ers, bag and baggage, to his own house. As he had expected, when the teachers 
moved in at one door, his family moved out at another. The first sacrifice he 
was called upon to make was the breaking of family ties with his brothers and 
sisters, only one of whom remained on friendly terms with him. 

De la Salle now went to work in earnest. He required a strict discipline 
and routine of life from the members of his group, he taught them, and he 
devoted all the time he could spare from his duties as canon to their cultural 
and religious development. At first, his sacrifice of his family relationships 
seemed to have been somewhat premature, because many of the teachers re- 
fused to accept the rigorous life demanded of them and left the community. 
For a year the numbers dwindled, until eventually the wheat had been sepa- 
rated from the chaff. Those who remained were clearly going to stick, and 
presently new members began to come. In a year’s time it became evident that 
the project would hold together, and Be la Salle moved his community to an- 
other and more commodious house, where he, too, lived from that time on. He 
confessed later that he still had no definite plans for either his own life or the 
development of a teaching brotherhood. He merely went on meeting the prob- 
lems that arose from day to day and laboring incessantly in the interests of the 
young men, who had by now become very dear to him. They were equally 
attached to him and were delighted when their numbers increased and new 
schools could be opened. 

Success of the venture continued to rest upon this purely personal bond 
for another three years, during which Be la Salle made one sacrifice after an- 
other. The first was the resignation of his canonry. He found that there were 
not enough hours in the day to fulfill properly his two jobs, and he was too 
upright a man to neglect his duty and too efficient a man to be content with 
anything less than perfection. With his resignation went any hope he might 
ever have had of ecclesiastical honors. His action was comparable to that of a 
promising young lawyer who already had been appointed as assistant to the 
state district attorney and had good prospects for political advancement, 
but preferred to resign his position to become head of an obscure school for 
social workers. De la Salle’s friends begged him to give up the teachers, but he 
remained adamant in his decision to remain with them. In his own words: 

In the choice I am about to make, what should determine my resolution? 
Certainly, the greater glory of God, the service of the Church, my perfection, 
and the salvation of souls. But if I consult these motives, so befitting a priest 
of the Lord, I must determine to renouiuie my canonry, lo give myself en- 
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mamed for two years on the fringe of his attention, absorbing what little time 
he could give them De la Salle was contmumg with his theological studies at 
the University of Rheims, where he took his doctorate, he had many duties as 
canon, and he was still in charge of his household and family 

At the end of two years, after the teachers had come to Rheims, thing' 
were going badly, and De la Salle became convinced that the whole project of 
training teachers and establishing free schools for the poor in Rheims was go 
mg to collapse unless someone came to the rescue, and that someone was 
clearly himself He was still reluctant to neglect his other work and interests, so 
he made a compromise by asking the teachers to take their meals with him at 
his house and he utilized the time to talk with them and to give them advice 
This move on his part aroused the first of many protests that his family and 
friends were to utter His brothers and sisters were not unnaturally angry at 
having their pleasant family dinner table made into a seminar in education for 
the benefit of some uncouth, uninteresting, and rather dull young men Being 
a benevolent patron of a charitable undertaking was one thing, but having the 
undertaking come to dinner was another* However, De la Salle remained 
firm, and managed for some months to preserve a sort of armed neutrality 
between his family and his proteges 

Even this amount of guidance was not enough, however, as De la Salle 
soon saw His relation to the teachers was only that of a patron, and he had no 
authority over them, neither did he have a hand m their selection in the first 
place nor could he set up educational or cultural standards for them The 
teachers apparently got just enough help from De la Salle to realize how m 
adequate they were but not enough to remedy their deficiencies Their work 
did not go any too well, their funds were inadequate, and many of them were 
becoming very weary indeed of the hard life they had to lead They there 
fore begged their adviser to live with them and to assume full charge of 
them De la Salle was unwilling to trust his own judgment in so important a 
decision so he journeyed to Pans to consult his spiritual adviser To him he 
told the whole story of his connection with the teachers, discussed their pros 
pects with and without his help, and confessed to the development of a real 
love for these humble men who were trying sincerely but against terrific odds 
to do some good in the world The adviser, after considering all the facts, 
gave De la Salle advice in the following words ‘Take your teachers, lodge 
them m your private residence, provide them with food and clothing, m 
a word, become their superior and father ” ^ This spiritual blessing De la 
Salle regarded as the voice of God, guiding him into the work he was put 

*Annales de llnstitut des Freres des Ecoles chrHunnes, i67q-i7iq, Pans 1882 (2 vols ) 
I, 22 
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His notion was that all the brothers who were sent to teach in schools 
throughout France, and even all over the Christian world were to form one 
family, who should have but one father, namely, the Superior: one paternal 
home, the Novitiate; one law, the Rule. All the Brothers, being called to the 
same functions, were to be trained by the same method; they were to receive 
the same teaching, practice the same virtues, imbibe the same spirit, and 
reproduce, as far as possible, the same type which was that of the founder. 
In order to realize this unity, they were not only to spend at least one year in 
the Novitiate, and be there, as it were, cast in the mould of the Institute, but 
they were to return from time to time and go back into this mould, so that 
the lines which had been rubbed off by contact with the world, rm‘ght be 
renewed, and resume their primitive accuracy. Thus the direction, begun dur- 
ing the first year's training, was continued through life. The Brothers wrote 
once a month to the Superior general; he answered them, and by this means, 
as well as through the visitors and his own visitations, he remained in con- 
tact with them, and was able to follow all the changes in their souls, to en- 
courage and direct their progress, to prevent or arrest abuses. But for this 
he was armed with a supreme authority. Every Brother who strayed from 
the Rule could be called back to the mother house, or sent elsewhere. Every 
budding evil could consequently be nipped the moment it was perceived. 
This constitution was simple, wise, and strong The best proof of its excel- 
lence is its duration. It has lasted two centuries, with merely a few changes, 
which are in reality developments rather than changes, and everywhere the 
results have been admirable.® 

The Society of the Brothers of the Christian Schools was not the first of 
its kind. The earliest of the teaching brotherhoods was founded by a learned 
and saintly gentleman named Gerhard Groot* in the late fourteenth century ® 
Since De la Salle seems to have been influenced by this early organization it 
seems well to describe it briefly. The brethren in Groot's communities lived 
together, owned property in common, maintained their houses by their own 
labor, voluntarily obeyed their superiors, but did not take religious vows The 
members wanted to sanctify their own lives by prayer and good works, but 
they wished also to bring about a regeneration of society. Among other activi- 
ties they included teaching, in which they were very successful Some of the 
brothers taught in already established schools and others in schools they 
founded for themselves. Their most famous school was at Deventer* in the 
Netherlands * Two graduates from Deventer are well known: Thomas 
a Kempis* and Erasmus. The school was regarded as a model m its day, and 
from it the Jesuits as well as De la Salle derived many ideas. 

*Ra\det, op at, pp 386-387 Passages from this work are reprinted by peimissjon of 
the Director of the Society of the ChnsUaa Brothers 

*For accounts of the first teaching brotherhood, sec ScfaueU, op at , and Hcimbruchcr, 

^P‘ cit ; also K, Grube, Gerhart Groot und Seiru Sttf^ungen, J P Bachem, *883, xoo pp , 

M. Schoengen, Die Schule von Z-xoUe, Froburg, 1898, pp 
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tirely to the care of the schools, and to form good teachers Moreover, God, 
who conducts all things wisely and gently who forces not the inclinations of 
men, wishes me to devote myself entirely to the care of these schools He 
directs me toward this end m an imperceptible though rapid manner, so that 
one connection after another has attach^ me to a vocation that I had not 
foreseen * 

De la Salle was now free to devote his entire attention to his teachers 
and they reacted to his devotion by improving both themselves and their 
work, but there remained still one source of distress among them They were 
happy enough at the moment and they were willing to make teaching their 
lifework, but what would happen to them when they were too old to teach? 
They could never earn more than a bare maintenance and quite possibly not 
even that and would have to depend upon charity to eke out their earnings 
While they were young and strong they could stand the hardships, but they 
were disheartened by the prospect of a penniless old age and the probable de 
pendence upon uncertain chanty As they pointed out, De la Salle did not 
have to worry because he had plenty of money to fall back on After much 
prayer and thought, De la Salle made a final sacrifice he gave away his entire 
fortune to the poor He was then no longer the patron of his teachers but a poor 
man like themselves, committed to a hard life and to the uncertainties of the 
future Having cut his last competing obligation, he could devote his entire 
time and attention to the development of his lifework 

De la Salle s first step was to organize his companions more closely, so that 
the group would have a better chance for survival At this time he gave them 
only a \erbal “rule to live by The written one came much later The name 
of the group was henceforth to be the Society of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools (La Societe des Freres des £co1es Chreliennes) The members were not 
to take perpetual vows, but were to renew their vows every few years Each 
member was to select some name from the Bible and use it, preceded by the 
title ‘Brother’ , thus, Brother Noah, who wrote an early biography of De la 
Salle The brothers were also to wear a distinctive costume, the nature of 
which IS shown m Figure 57 None of them was to become a priest On this 
point De la Salle was very definite He knew that the training necessary for 
the priesthood would distract attention from teaching, and he feared that 
some of the brothers would be diverted from teaching altogether, once they 
were on the road to clerical advancement At the time of this first organization 
there were twelve brothers 

De la Salle had his own ideas about the relationship between the individ 
ual member and the brotherhood To quote one of his biographers 


*lbid 
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brothers were close to starvation, backshdings and bickerings among the teach- 
ers, actual bctrajal by those he trusted most, friction with ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, and, above all, continual accusations and even lawsuits brought for- 
ward by local sclioolteachers who charged Dc la Salle with “stealing” their 
pupils On various occasions he had to go into either an ecclesiastical or a civil 
court and prove that the pupils taught by the brotherhood were all so poor that 
they could not attend schools where the masters charged a fee In con- 
sequence, he was not robbing other teachers of legitimate customers, but was 
garnering m those children whom they turned away De la Salle summed 
up his difficulties m the following words 

For my part, I own to you that if God had shown me the labors and 
crosses that were to accompany the good I was to do m founding the Insti 
tvite, my courage would have failed, and, fat from undertaking it, I would 
not have dared put a finger to the work I have been persecuted by several 
prelates,* eve n byj ^hose from whom I had a right to expect help My own 
children, those whom I begot m Jesus Christ and cherished with the utmost 
tenderness, whom I trained with the greatest care, and from whom I looked 
for great service rose up against me and added to external trials those inner 
ones which are so much more acute In a word, if God had not held out his 
hand and visibly sustained the edifice, it would long ago have been buried 
under its own rums The magistrates joined with our enemie«, and lent them 
the weight of their authority to overthrow us As our office offends the school 
masters, we have in every one of them a declared and inveterate enemy and 
all in a body they have often armed the powers of the world to destroy us 
Yet, notwithstanding all, the edifice is standing, although it was so often 
trembling on the brink of rum This is what leads me to hope that it will 
endure, and render to the Church the services she has a right to expect from 


There came a time when the opposition was so extreme that De la Salle 
decided he was doing more harm than good by remaining at the helm He 
therefore gradually relinquished his authority, trained one of the brothers to 
carry on his work, and then secretly removed himself to the south of France 
for several years By so doing, he allowed the opposition to die down for lack 
of a victim — ^since the brothers were inconsequential people, they were not 
likely to be attacked — and he gave the teachers a chance to direct themselves, 
as they would be forced to do after his death During these years he worked 
at establishing new houses, taught school when occasion demanded, made fre 
quent retreats* to help himself in planmng his future action, and tramped 
about southern France on foot, incognito, and alone He would willingly have 
entered a monastery, especially the Grande Chartreuse * where the monks 

*Ra\elet op at pp 399-400 
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The Brotherhood of the Common Life, as Groot’s followers were called, 
continued to exist for about 150 years During this time their chief source of 
income had been the copying of manuscripts, in which the brothers were 
highly trained specialists The invention of printing robbed the order of 
its livelihood, an early instance of the effect of machines in throwing men out of 
i\ork Although the order itself perished from lack of funds, the essentials of 
its educational work lived on in both the Society of Jesus and the Society of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools 

Thus was De la Salle’s little community of teachers finally launched As 
its reputation grew, adolescent boys who were too young for membership some 
times asked for admission For them De la Salle organized a novitiate, hous 
ing them in a separate building from the older men For the more adequate 
training of teachers he opened the world’s first normal schooP (in 1685) m 
which he himself was most of the faculty Presently he was training not only 
the younger brothers of his order but young men sent to him by parish priests 
These country schoolteachers to be usually remained with him for a year or two 
and then returned to their homes to open schools They did not join the 
brotherhood 

There were thus three separate institutions that grew up together the 
house for the brothers, the house for the novices, and the embryo normal 
school These three formed the core of De la Salle’s organization, although in 
later years he added an orphanage, a boarding school for boys who were sent 
to him from a distance, a school for incorrigibles and delinquents, and a Sun 
day school for young men who were already working at some trade and could 
attend school only on Sunday The exact number of these undertakings in 
operation at any one lime depended largely upon the generosity of patrons, 
since the brotherhood had no money of its own 

After a few years in Rheims, De la Salle had an opportunity to move 
his communities to Pans, where he had long wanted to go, because he knew 
that the brotherhood was much more likely to spread over all of France from 
Pans than from a provincial center After some moving about, the organization 
finally settled down in a large house m the country just outside Pans Here 
the novices stayed all the time, while the teachers returned for week ends m 
order to rest and to refresh themselves 

It IS not ncessary to go into a detailed description of all the tnbula 
tions that De la Salle experienced m establishing his work His trials arose 
from five mam sources lack of moniy, which was sometimes so severe that the 

♦Somcw hat earlier there had been some classes for teachers but no. a school See C 
Compa>re, Charltt Dimta* tl Us onimts de lenstigntmtnl primatre, P Dclaplane, I 90 S' 
118 pp 
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took vows of silence and spent their lives m prayer, but his work was not yet 
done He was in constant corre^ondence with the acting head of the organi- 
zation, and he could not feel free to pursue his own desires until the 
brotherhood was on a surer foundation Accordingly, after his absence be 
reappeared and called a general meeting, attended by practically all the broth 
ers, at which he formally laid down alt responsibilities and persuaded his 
followers to elect as formal head of the order the brother who had been act 
mg head for some time The old man then retired into the community in 
Rouen, refused gently but firmly to concern himself with affairs of the order, 
although he still liked to teach the novices, and died two years later, in 1719 

2 De la Salle’s Character As a summary of De la Salle’s personality, the 
following description is given, although it is perhaps overenthusiastic 

Blessed ® De la Salle was rather above the middle height, and well pro 
portioned His constitution, delicate in childhood, had grown strong from ex 
ercise and work until penances and excessive fatigue weakened his health His 
forehead was broad, his nose straight, his eyes large and of bluish grey, his 
skm was tanned by exposure and travelling, his hair, which curled/- and which 
had been chestnut in his youth, was grey and white in his declining years His 
countenance bore the stamp of great sweetness and majesty His air was mod 
est and serene, his manners simple and gracious An atmosphere of holiness 
breathed from his whole person 

His life IS the Gospel put into practice To do penance, to deny oneself, 
to mortify and crucify the flesh, to pray, to converse with God, to appear 
amongst men only to labor for their salvation or to receive their contempt, to 
devote oneself wholly to the poorest and most abandoned, to suffer every 
thing to give way to everyone, never to complain, never to feel offended 
to show no aversion towards anything but the world, to hale nothing but sin, 
to fear nothing but to displease the sovereign majesty, to desire only to imi 
tate Jesus Christ, to be attracted only by the cross, and to love God alone, is 
this not the epitome of the Gospel and of Blessed de la Salle? 

In prayer he looked like an angel, at the altar, like a seraph, m his 
conduct he was truly an apostolic man, m tribulation, he was another Job,* m 
poverty, a Tobias * in abandonment to Providence, a Francis of Assisi* 
in the exercises of every virtue, a perfect disciple of Jesus Christ This is Vener 
able de la Salle as he really was, this is his true portrait 

In Rouen stands a statue that well reflects the personality of de la Salle 
and the nature of his work The sculptor has caught both the gentleness of 
his spirit and the charming relationship between him and children 

j Subsequent History of the Organization At the time of De la Salle’s 

* Blessed ’ is a title given to an individual who has been beatified* but not yet canonized • 
For the meaning of these terms >ee Glossary C 
“Ravelet, op 42&-429 
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had fled the country Such was their organization, however, that they weath 
ered the storm, reorganized themselves, and continued to develop A hundred 
years later, at the time De la Salle was beatified, there were 1896 communi- 
ties, of which 8r per cent were in Europe, the others being sprinkled all over 
the world By 1900 there were 2015 establishments, of which 1741 were 
schools of some sort At present there are over 100 schools in the United 
States 

The Institute was and is a remarkable organization because, while it is 
strongly Catholic and Christian, its members are not priests They are a self- 
perpetuating group of laymen ivho devote their lives to teaching children 
They constitute the largest of the teaching brotherhoods now in existence This 
organization from its beginning has emphasized the teaching of elementary 
school children Until the end of the seventeenth century the instruction of 
small children was not regarded as a proper calling for an educated and 
cultured persontfin Catholic communitie« elementary school work was left to 
the village priest, and in other places to those who were unable to pursue more 
lucrative occupations The teaching personnel, at its best was composed of 
just such earnest young incompetents as the original followers of De la Salle, 
there were also many older men and women who taught school as a side line 
and were equally incompetent The notion that an intelligent man should 
tram himself specifically to teach small children and should then devote 
his life to such elementary work was something new in the educational world 

B FRANCKE HIS LIFE AND WORK 

In the seventeenth century both German Protestantism and German edu 
cation were m a bad way In the century that had elapsed since the days of 
Luther and Melanchthon many Protestant sects had arisen, and the attacks of 
the- theologians that had so wearied the gentle Melanchthon continued apace 
Religion had lost much of its earlier emotional fervor and had deteriorated 
into an acrimonious battle of dogma and definition The various Protestant 
groups had doubtless intended to promote universal education, but they had 
not had lime to establish methods for so doing before their internal squabbles 
took up all their energy In the meantime, education suffered from lack of 
teachers, lack of money, and lack of attention — and elementary education was 
the most neglected field of all 

As the Protestant faiths overemphasized the intellectual elements m their 
religion and neglected the emotional side, there developed a desire on the 
part of many people for a return to the "good old days ’ when religion had 
the power to stir its followers This desire for a reversion to the original 
church IS an old and familiar theme, from the fourth century on, whenever 
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death, there were 274 brothers, living in 26 communities, of which 25 
were in France. The twenty-sixth chapter house was in Rome. As the broth- 
erhood became larger, it secured both papal approval and secular recognition, 
and was not therefore subject to the obstructive attacks that had hampered it in 



Fio 58 Distnbution of the Schools of the Brothers of the Christian Schools m :792 
Based upon a map m A Ravclct, The Blessed John Baptist de la Salle, p 621 


were enrolled 51,000 children. The map in Figure 58 shows the location of 
the schools The_ ^the rs had developed their teaching methods, had written 
textbooks, and had established normal schools for training new teachers As 
soon as the Re\ olution gathered momentum, the brothers became marked men 
because of the anticlerical agitations of the period. To be sure, they were not 
priests, but they did wear a similar habit,* they were ardent Catholics, an'd 
they purposely indoctrinated children with Christianity. The brothers refused 
to recant their religion and were consequently persecuted, driven from their 
schools, imprisoned, and some of them were killed. By the end of the Resolu- 
tion some members were dead, others were soldiers, some were working as 
secular teachers, a few were hiding in remote corners of France, and many 
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science than a living knowledge I knew very well how to define faith, regen- 
eration, justification, renewal, and so on, and to distinguish one from the 
other, and to prove each by quotations from the Bible I put great 
value upon writing everything down on paper, but I did not attempt, as Paul 
wished, to write upon the tablet of my heart, through the spirit of God 

In spite of his unrest, however, Francke continued with his academic 
work, studied Hebrew, Itahan, French, and English — m addition to Greek 
and Latin — and took his doctor’s degree at Leipzig* when he was twenty- 
three years old He at once began givmg lectures and was very successful as a 
teacher Certain other instructors who were less learned than he in languages 
asked him for help m Hebrew and Greek For this purpose he used chapters 
out of the Bible as instructional matenal, and through his intensive study be 
came extremely familiar with the Good Book This work revived his dis 
satisfaction because his own interests and attitudes seemed so at variance with 
scriptural teaching As he himself said “IMy intention was to become a dis 
ting^ished and learned man, to become rich, and to live m comfort I 
was more concerned to please men and to put myself into their good graces 
than to please the living God m Heaven Also in externals I imitated the 
world, m excessive amounts of clothing and other vanities In short, I was in 
wardly and outwardly a man of the world ” In the decade of his adoles 
cence and early manhood Francke seems to have been on the way to becoming 
a split personality! 

After a year as a university teacher Francke went to Luneberg* to study 
Biblical analysis with a famous teacher Here he was away from his fnends 
and from the busy social life of a university During this time he was asked to 
deliver a sermon, for which he chose as a text the verse ^'These thmgs are 
written, that you may believe Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
you have life through belief in His name ” As Francke labored over his 
sermon, he seems to have been afflicted with the most intensive doubts He 
discovered that he did not know for sure even if there were a God or, in case 
one existed, if he really believed in Him The struggle went on for som* 
days while he made fruitless efforts to compose a sermon that was an honest 
statement of his views He had about decided that he would hav e to decline 
his chance to preach because he could not come to terms with himself, when 
he expenenced'a sudden conversion It was not accompanied by a bright light 
or wondrous visions or heavenly music, as is often the case, but its effects 
seem to have been thorough and permanent. As he desenbes the experience 

’’Otto, op at, I, xi-i} Hus excerpt subsequent ones from Otto are used by per 
mixuon of the Franckesebe Suftungen 
I, n 

“ John .0 31 
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religion became overformahzed, there were similar movements Among Prot 
estants, the return was to the teachings of the Bible rather than to those of the 
early Christian church, as was the case among Catholics, but the under 
lying motives were much the same Those who felt an emptiness of heart, a 
poverty of spirit, and a decay of fervor bonded together informally to 
regenerate their faith They wanted a return to the emotional values of 
religion, a return to the Scriptures, an end to theological debate, and a re 
surgence of Christian piety as a way of life This movement was called 
Pietism * It was no new faith, and it presented no new doctrines It consisted 
essentially of a desire to live as Chnst had lived An outstanding Pietist, and 
the mam pedagogue of the movement, was August Hermann Francke 

I Francke s Life Story^^ Francke was born in Lubeck* in 1663, two 
years after De la Salle s birth in Rheims His family sooiTmoved to Gotha,* 
where the boy grew up Until he was thirteen years old he was taught either 
at home or in a small group under the care of a private tutor He seems to have 
had natural seriousness and piety, even as a child When he was thirteen, he 
entered the Gymnasium at Gotha but remained only a year He was then ready 
for university work, but on account of his youth, he remained at home for 
two more years continuing with his studio by himself fDuring these early 
adolescent years his work consisted mainly in reading the classics in both Latin 
and Greek He was greatly emdianted by what he read and was suddenly 
filled with a desire for worldly fame that tended to stifle his earlier zeal for 
religion He had always intended to follow his father’s wish that he enter the 
ministry and, at sixteen, he enrolled m the University of Erfurt,* where hp 
studied theology, languages, and philosophy Later he transferred to the Uni 
\ersity of Kiel,* since he could there get a scholarship In both places he 
seems to have been a good student and to have made progress, but he re- 
mained restless and dissatisfied An inner struggle was developing between his 
native piety and his more recent scholarly ambitions In his own words 


Thus m all my studies I was only a crass hypocrite, who went to church, 
to confession, and to the holy sacrament, sang and prayed, held also goo 
discourses, and read good books, but actually from all these activities did not 
derive the strength to forswear the ungodly life and worldly pleasures, and to 
live disciplmed, right, and holy, not only externally but also internally I 
grasped my theology m my head, not in my heart, and it was rather a dead 


Based upo^n J W Adamson, Pioncert of Modern Education, 1600-1700, Cambridge 
Umversity Press 1905 285 pp , F A. EcLstcm A II Francke, der Armen und iVanen 
freund Ferdinand Hirt 186s, 27 pp G Kramer, Augusl Hermann Francke, Em 
bdd, n Boer und Sohn, 1876, 528 pp A Otto, Ausust Hermann Francke, Verlag d» 
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and generally behaved like perfectly normal students the world over toward 
a professor they admire Although FrancLe constantly warned them against any 
separation from the Lutheran Church and was careful not to vary from ac- 
cepted Lutheran doctrines, he was soon accused of introducing novelties and 
of misleading youth from pure doctnne by intentional deviousness 

Francke was made so uncomfortable at Leipzig that when opportunity 
arose he accepted an offer to preach in Erfurt Here again he was a great suc- 
cess He preached, he gave lectures both on the Bible and on education, he 
supervised schools, he taught children their catechism, and he sought contin 
ually so to stir the hearts of his parishioners that they would be moved to live 
better lives Again he was hounded by enemies, this time by rival clergymen, 
until he was forced to resign and leave Erfurt He regretted this necessity, but 
he was not embittered by it, merely regarding it as the will of God For some 
months Francke remained at home in Gotha, but soon after his twenty ninth 
birthday he was called as professor of Hebrew to the newly founded Uni 
versity of Halle and simultaneously as pastor m the near-by town of GJaucha,* 
positions that he continued to hold for many years 

The University of Halle had been in existence only two years before 
Francke joined its faculty It was founded specifically to provide an institution 
m which a free scientific spirit could exist Many important members of the 
faculty were Pietists, and others were friendly toward the movement The 
teaching at Halle proved immensely popular, from a first year enrollment of 
675, it grew m a decade to 2,000 students Francke belonged to the phil 
osophical faculty and taught both Greek and Hebrew, using, however, only 
the Bible as reading matter ^ 

In his small parish of Glaucha he found matters in a very bad way His 
immediate predecessor had neglected his duties and bad in the end been dis 
charged because of misconduct In the meanwhile the district had deteriorated 
In the entire town there were only two hundred dwelling houses, but there 
were thirty seven saloons Begging, gambling, fighting, and drinking 
were rife, and the schools were m a state of utter neglect Francke set to 
work with a will He preached, held small meetings at his own house helped 
the poor to keep their children in school, preached every Friday about the 
proper training and discipline of children, sought always to awaken m his flock 
the spirit of Christianity, and encouraged a more regular attendance of chi! 
dren in the schools His success in these various undertakings aroused the 
jealousy and distrust of various clergymen in Halle, who attacked him 
viciously in writing and tried to influence members of his congregation to turn 
against him Francke finally had to request the government to appoint a com 
miUee to investigate him and his activities The committee came, stayed sev- 
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One evening, it was a Sunday, I lay listlessly in bed, and thought that I 
would have to decline the sermon, unless some change occurred, because I 
could not preach in a state of disbelief and against my own heart, and thus 
betray the congregation I did not know either if it would be possible for me 
to do so For I felt it too keenly to have no God to whom my heart could turn 
and not to know truly if there were a God — to see daily great misery and pain 
and to know no holy one nor any heaven In such great anxiety I knelt down, 
on the before mentioned Sunday evening, and called to the God whom I did not 
yet really know nor believe in, and prayed for rescue from such a miserable 
condition — provided there really were a God Then God heard me, the living 
God, as I lay on my knees So great was his paternal love that he did not wish 
to remove such doubt and disquiet in my heart gradually with which I might 
well have been satisfied, but in order that I should be the more convinced 
and would lay a curb upon my straying reason, so that T would not protest 
against His strength and trustworthiness he heard me suddenly Then, in a 
twinkling, all my doubts vanished, I was assured in my heart of the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ, I knew God not alone as God but as mv father, all sad 
ness and unrest in my heart were at once taken away, in Iheir place I was sud 
denly drenched with a flood of joy, so that I praised God out of the fullness of 
my heart that he had showed me such grace I stood up a different man from 
the one who had laid himself down It seemed to me as though I had lam m a 
deep sleep during my whole life up till then and as if I had done everything m 
a dream from which I had just awakened It seemed as if I had been dead and 
were now alive 

This conversion from doubt to implicit belief was a turning point in 
Francke’s life He was now armored against any worldly trials by a faith that 
nothing could shake, a faith that gave him inner serenity and strength The 
conversion was important also in his later pedagogical work because it mflu 
enced him to regard true godliness, faith, and subordination of one’s own will 
to God as the aims of education 

The next year Francke returned to the University of Leipzig, where he 
threw himself with new vigor into his teaching, especially of the New Testa 
ment He appealed constantly to his students’ emotions, encouraging them to 
feel as well as to thinkj and trying to awaken- in them a living faith like his own 
In order to reach his hearers more surely he lectured in German instead of 
in Latin, thereby arousing criticism among his colleagues, who were not 
pleased at the sight of his overflowing classrooms while their own were nearly 
empty \ery evidently he gave the students something of value to them, not 
only were his classes popular but his followers began to be "different” from 
other students, by whom they were promptly dubbed "Pietists,” a name that 
stuck His students talked about him constantly, quoted and doubtless mis- 
quoted him, exaggerated what he said, defended him hotly against criticism, 
’*OUo, op cit , I, 15-17 
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were properly taught and cared for Rumors of his success brought other 
boarding students, and presently Francke founded another institution called 
the Pddagogium * It was a boarding school for children from well to do peo 
pie and at the same time a traimng school for teachers The scholars — so 
called, m spite of their tender years, to distinguish them from the pupils of 
the local schools — were prepared for university entrance and had a more ad 
vanced curriculum than was possible m the other schools The reputation of the 
sdiool grew apace, and children were sent to it from foreign countnes 
King Fredenck the First* of Prussia* took an interest in it, gave it his 
patronage, and renamed it Padagogtum Regium * 

By the time the chanty and village schools had been m existence for 
three years it became clear that certain of the boys m both groups had the 
ability to go on into secondary education Because of soaal conditions, mem 
bers of neither group could be mixed with the scholars m the Padagogtum, so 
Francke had to found a Latin school for them In the course of a few years, 
this school also enrolled many pupils from all over Germany Each pupil who 
could afford it paid fifty six thaler* a year, but there were always some 
charity pupils and orphans in the group Those from out of town lived in 
small groups, each m charge of a student teacher who lived with them The 
curriculum of the school was approximately that of the Padagogtum 

It presently became necessary to found one more school — this tune, an in 
stitution for girls of noble birth Coeducation was virtually unheard of Even 
m the elementary school, boys and girls attended separate classes The girls' 
school did not prosper and was several times abandoned and again re- 
established m the years before it vanished altogether 

There was, then, a grand total of five schook the charity school, the vil- 
lage school, the Padagogtum for bo>s of the upper classes, the Latin school for 
boys from the middle and lower classes, and the girk' school The last three 
were primarily boarding schools, although there were some day pupik In 
Amenca, all these schools could have been combined into one elementary and 
one secondary school, open to boys and girk of all social levek, but not in late 
seventeenth- or early eighteenth century Germany 

Francke's trust m God was not misplaced In the months after the open 
mg of his original school for poor children he received a gift of five bun 
dred dollars that he was asked to use in helping indigent students He 
selected about twenty joung men of promise as teachers and gave each four, 
eight, or twelve groschen a week according to his need Francke was not 
however, sure that all the money was properly used, so the next year he 
deaded to give the students free meals instead of money There were then 
twenty-four of these •special students, but the next year there were forty two, 
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eral days, mvesUgated, and gave him a dean bill of health This report did not 
enUrely quiet his enemies, but at least it kept them from making as open and 
as disgraceful attacks as they had made m previous years 

From the beginning of his work m Glaucha, Francke had been impresse 
with the miserable state of the children m the poorest families They did not 
go to school, they were wholly illiterate, they were neglected by their 
parents, they learned early to beg and to steal, they had no training in reli 
gion, and they knew nothing of Christian love In order to obtain a little 
money with which to help these children, Francke put up alms boxes in the 
church and m his own study, where people came often to consult him One 
day, after he had been three years m Glaucha, a kind lady put four dollars 
and sixteen groschen m the box at once While this sum was worth more in 
169s than it IS now it was hardly an amount upon which most people 
would found a school Francke, however, decided to use two dollars m buy 
ing books and then to hire a young teacher at 6 groschen a week to give two 
hours* instruction each day, m this way he could stretch the money over eight 
weeks, and by that time he hoped for further donations An initial setback in 
this simple plan came from the children themselves On the first day of 
school twenty seven poverty stricken children were given books, which they 
received with great joy and took away from school with them, but only two 
copies ever came back! Francke was then forced to spend almost another two 
dollars for books with the prospect of being forced to close the school within 
three weeks anyway, for lack of funds The second set of books was kept 
safely in the schoolroom, but where the teacher’s salary was coming from re 
maincd a problem However, Francke domiciled the school m his own study, 
invited people to visit it, nailed an alms box on the wall, and put his trust m 
God The trust proved adequate, and soon gifts of clothing and food began to 
flow in These gifts were distributed from time to time in school, as a means 
of encouraging the children to come In the course of a few months, as people 
saw how well the children were taught, the general public asked leave to send 
their own children to the school, paying the teacher extra for the additional 
pupils PresenUy there were sixty children altogether, and a large room had to 
be hired for them then, as the number still increased, the charity and paying 
pupils were separated and had separate teachers Eventually there were two 
distinct schools, standing side by side, both supported by the townspeople, 
cither directly by fees or indirectly by alms Thus far, the four dollars had 
produced two institutions, and they were soon to produce several more 

After the schools had been in existence for a year, a wealthy widow ex 
pressed a wish to send her three children from a near by town to Francke for 
mstrucUoo He domiciled them in a neighbor’s house and saw that they 
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prominent and \vealthy people Enough money was collected to start the build- 
ing but by no means enough to finish it However, Francke laid a cornerstone 
and began to build Presently the local nobleman donated roo,ooo bricks and 
30,000 roof tiles, and other people made other donations of materials, money, 
or labor In something less than two years the house stood ready On this 
building he caused a motto, subsequently used for all his foundations, to be 
displayed 

Those who trust in the Lord obtain new strength, so 
that they rise high with wings like an eagle's 

In spite of Francke’s dependence upon God’s bounty he did not neglect 
appeals for earthly means to forward his work His financial support came 
primarily from three sources, aside from such small contributions as filtered in 
from various friends, well wishers, and local townspeople First were the pa 
trons of the undertaking, wealthy men whom Francke managed to interest in 
his work Thus he obtained single gifts as large as 7000 thaler, an amount 
equal to at least $25,000 at present Francke's friends among the Pietists did 
not give large sums individually, but i« toto they contributed a great deal 
Second, the numerous rulers, from the King of Prussia to the local noblemen 
made gifts directly or indirectly For instance, the foundations paid no taxes, 
and any materials or foodstuffs they used were duty free, the employees were 
excused from all personal taxation, they received their salt as a royal gift, and 
they were given a fraction of certain moneys collected by the local govern 
ment Third, the foundations were allowed to carry on business ventures of 
their own Several were tried, of which two were most profitable, the drug 
store and the printing press The former sold what were essentially patent 
medicines all over Germany and contributed 9000 thaler yearly on the average 
The bookshop and printing press yielded about two thirds as much From all 
sources combined, Francke got enough support to carry on his numerous 
foundations 

Francke had come to Halle and Glaucha in 1692 Fifteen years later, he 
had founded three elementary schools, three secondary schools, an orphanage, 
a normal school for elementary and another for secondary school teachers, a 
free table for university students, a home for elderly wndows and a refuge for 
the many adult beggars who passed through the village In 1 702 , he had a total 
of 125 orphans, his elementary schools enrolled 716 pupils (over 200 from 
out of town), the Latin school enrolled 55 orphans and 103 boarders, the 
Padagogtum, 70 scholars, and the girls’ school, 30 pupils In addition 64 uni- 
versity students ate at the free table, and 75 elementary school teachers and 

I, S3 
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and the number continued to grow These students gave some kind of service 
each day in return for their meals for some of them, this service consisted in 
two or three hours a day of teaching Since Francke came to know these stu 
dents well, he could select for the teaching those best fitted for it To help 
them in their work he gathered them together for conferences, and he ap 
pointed an inspector under whose guidance they were to work In brief, he 
soon had a normal school, the students of which taught without pay in the 
charity and town schools Thus he never lacked for adequate and cheap 
teaching skill After the students graduated from the university, many of them 
went into elementary school leaching throughout Germany and were most in 
fluenlial in raising standards They had been trained in good methods of 
teaching, had considered and discussed instructional problems, had had what 
amounted to practice teaching, and were far superior to the average school 
teacher of the period 

As the teaching seminary developed, certain of the students were selected 
to form a special group, members of which were to be trained for teaching m 
the Padagogium and Latin school These young people had to have a good 
foundation in the humanities before they were accepted The course of study 
in education required five years During the first two, they devoted themselves 
to preparation, and then they taught for three years under supervision in one 
of the above mentioned schools These teachers were as well educated as the 
average college professor After their training they went forth to teach in the 
secondary schools of the country 

Francke had hardly got his chanty and village schools in running con 
dition if their somewhat hand-to mouth existence can be so called, before he 
started a fresh enterprise that developed out of the chanty school Some of the 
children were orphans or else came from homes in which parents were de 
praved and vicious Francke realized that what good was done these children 
during school hours was promptly undone by either neglect or corruption at 
home So he began to collect orphans, persuading a family here and another 
there to take them in and feed them He had no money with which to build a 
house for orphans but he followed his usual pattern of behavior, put his trust 
in the Lord, and went calmly ahead until, in a few months, he had acquired 
eighteen orphans, a supervisor for them, and a small school At first, Francke 
had a difiicult time keeping the children under control at all because they 
were used to poverty, dishonesty, dirt, and idleness, and they did not take 
kindly to supervision, cleanliness, and discipline They ran away repeatedl} 
and caused their benefactor all manner of trouble After three years of make 
shift arrangements Francke deaded he would have to build an orphanage He 
therefore sent his director throughout Germany to solicit sums of money 
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prominent and ^\eaIthy people Enough money \^as collected to start the build 
ing but by no means enough to finish it However, Francke laid a cornerstone 
and began to build Presently the local nobleman donated 100,000 bricks and 
30,000 roof tiles, and other people made other donations of materials, money, 
or labor In something less than two years the house stood ready On this 
building he caused a motto, subsequently used for all his foundations, to be 
displayed 

Those who trust m the Lord obtain new strength, so 
that they rise high with wings like an eagle’s 

In spite of Francke’s dependence upon God’s bounty he did not neglect 
appeals for earthly means to forward his work His financial support came 
primarily from three sources, aside from such small contributions as filtered in 
from various friends, well wishers, and local townspeople First were the pa 
Irons of the undertaking, wealthy men whom Francke managed to interest m 
his work Thus he obtained single gifts as large as 7000 thaler, an amount 
equal to at least $25,000 at present Francke’s friends among the Pietists did 
not gi\e large sums individually, but in toto they contributed a great deal 
Second, the numerous rulers, from the King of Prussia to the local noblemen 
made gifts directly or indirectly For instance, the foundations paid no taxes, 
and any materials or foodstuffs they used were duty free, the employees were 
excused from all personal taxation, they received their salt as a royal gift and 
they were given a fraction of certain moneys collected by the local govern 
ment Third, the foundations were allowed to carry on business ventures of 
their own Several were tried, of which two were most profitable, the drug 
store and the printing press The former sold what were essentially patent 
medicines all over Germany and contributed 9000 thaler yearly on the average 
The bookshop and printing press yielded about two thirds as much From all 
sources combined, Francke got enough support to carry on his numerous 
foundations 

Francke had come to Halle and Glaucha in 1692 Fifteen years later, he 
had founded three elementary schools, three secondary schools an orphanage, 
a normal school for elementary and another for secondary school teachers, a 
free table for umversity students, a home for elderly widows, and a refuge for 
the many adult beggars who passed through the village In r 702, he had a total 
of 125 orphans, his elementary schools enrolled 716 pupils (over 200 from 
out of town), the Latin school enrolled 55 orphans and 103 boarders, the 
Pfxdagogxum, 70 scholars, and the girls' school, 30 pupils In addition, 64 urn- 
versity students ate at the free table, and 75 elementary school teachers and 
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about half as many secondary school teachers were being trained in the normal 
schools 

One other undertaking of importance should be mentioned, although 
Francke was only one of a group of sponsors and not the mam worker The 
Pietists based their attitude toward the world upon a thorough reading of 
the Bible If people generally were to develop this attitude of mind, Bibles 



Fig 59 Statue of Francke by Rauch, 1829 


must be widely read Until this time even a printed Bible bad been an ex 
pensive book, but now a new technique was worked out by which a New 
Testament could be printed for two groschen Several million of these cheap 
Bibles have smce been printed at Halle 

Francke remained in or near Halle for the rest of his life It was not 
until the last few years that his bitter arguments with the orthodox Lutherans 
finally died down, partly because Francke had become popular with the Kmg 
of Prussia and partly because he had received many honors, among them 
membership m the Scientific Soaety of Berlin ♦ The last years of Francke’s 


Fig 6o August Hermann Francke Engraving by Buschel 

storms of life. We have seen how in bis parents’ house a pious feeling was 
planted in his heart; but, as every deep spirit must do, he had to fight down 
serious doubts and to resolve inner struggles; also the splendor and vanity of 
the earth and the pleasures that it offers tempted him from the right path 

In later years a statue of him was erected at Halle; it makes an interest- 
ing comparison with that of De la Salle shown in Figure 57.^® Francke is 
shown m his clerical garb, flanked on one side by a boy with a Bible under his 
arm and on the other by a small girl upon whose head Francke’s left hand 
rests while he points with his right toward heaven. Below the statue is an 
inscription that well characterizes the founder of so many institutions 
I, S4-5S 

* AJso with the statue of Pestalozzi See Figure 
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August Hermann Francke Er vertraute Gott 

The portrait in Figure 6o shows a kindly, simple, unpretentious man 

Francke and De la Salle arrived at their adult personality and their life 
work by different routes, but they shared many traits and experiences 
Both men had a natural earnestness and a piety that were developed by the 
religious atmosphere of their homes De la Salle matured in faith by a 
continuous and gentle unfolding, while Francke arrived at a similarly 
deep trust in God by the more devious route of worldly ambition and sudden 
conversion Both men were priests and theologians m their respective 
religions The modes of expression each used for his religious urge differed, 
since each fell in with the pattern of his heritage, but the underlying drive 
seems to have been much the same The two men both submitted to what 
they regarded as God’s will, they were equally persecuted by enemies, clerical 
and secular De la Salle’s communities centered about a house for his teachers, 
a novitiate and a normal school Francke’s centered about an orphanage, a 
free school, and a normal school De la Salle’s teachers lived on the premises, 
but Francke’s usually did not Both men sent out disciples to found new 
branches Neither man seems to have set out with an exact notion of what he 
intended to do Each was inclined to meet situations as they arose and to 
systematize his opinions later Francke arrived at his Iifework at the same age 
as De la Salle but more directly and with less coercion from circumstances 
Both of them knew hunger, privation, and cold, although De la Salle had a 
more extended knowledge It was mainly in elementary school that the two 
men worked and they restricted themselves for the most part to children who 
were poor orphaned or neglected Both trained teachers in their own classes, 
and provided for a long period of practice teaching under supervision 
ey had remarkably similar goals for their educational efforts Christian char 
er faith in God and mastery of elementary church doctrine Both men 
ounded institutions that have spread around the world and are still m 
ence Although the institutions have been modified somewhat by the 
p age of time especially m the elimination of different schools for children 
m ifferent levels of society, they have remained remarkably constant to the 
Ideals and purposes of the founders 

F there were differences between the two men m temperament 

fJTi H n ^ ^ 1" the introverted quality 

that led De la Salle to desire a secluded life He was less given to meditation 
prayer De la Salle tended to follow the traditional medieval pattern of 
auslenty and self immolation , he inflicted pam upon himself in ways that were 

'^Tnnslatton ‘ He put his trust in God ” 
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quite outside Trancke’s tradition Be la Salle began life as a wealthy aristocrat 
and therefore was called upon to make personal sacrifices that find no parallel 
in Francke’s life 

In spite of these differences, however, both men exerted similar influences 
in different countries upon the maintenance of schools for poor children and 
upon the training of teachers for elementary education 

C SCHOOLS OF DE LA SALLE AND FRANCKE 

Both De la Salle and Francke founded elementary schools maintained by 
charitable contributions, and both wrote manuals to be used by the teachers in 
their schools The manuals contained directions on everjdhing from how high 
the desks ought to be and what kind of stove was best, to suggestions on how 
to develop harmonious relationships with the home or how to arouse affection 
in a wronged child Moat of the malenal in. the manuals is highly practical 
Since it IS a safe assumption that the teachers trained by either of the two 
gentlemen followed the rules he laid down, one may gel a good idea of the pro 
cedures in these elementary schools from a reading of the manuals 

r The Schools of De la Soffc-® The account given below contains ma- 
terial on the daily schedule of work, the curriculum, methods of teaching, con 
duct of classes, and discipline These topics will be taken up in order 

The school hours extended from 8 00 till noon and from 1 30 until 
after 4 30, with a full day’s holiday on Thursday®^ The entire month of 
September was also free The children could come to the building at 
7 30 A M and 1 00 p M , but if they entered early, it was only to pray At the 
opening of school, they were to be in their places awaiting the arrival of the 
brother who taught them De la Salle gave specific directions as to the hours 
for teaching some subjects, but not all, however, the distribution of time could 
not have been fat* from that shown in Table 8 It will be noted that the 
children brought both their breakfast and their lunch with them The meal 
times were not, however, periods of diversion but periods used for religious 
training Some pupil always read or reated while the others ate in silence The 
school sessions lasted seven hours each day, of which about half were devoted 
to religious training or instruction The four secular subjects of the curnculum 
were reading, spelling, handwriting, and arithmetic, the same four that still 
remain the backbone of the first six grades 

The fundamental grouping of the pupils was upon the basis of their 

“The material about these schools is based upon J B de la Salle Tht Conduct of the 
Schools (translated by F de la Fontamene) McGraw Hill Book Company 1933 242 pp 
” Except when there was already a holiday dunng the week because of a holy day In ill 
'veeks, there was one free day 
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TABLE 8. SCHEDULE OF CLASSES IN THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS* 


Hour 

Monday j Tuesday |\Vednesda> 

Thursday 

Fnday | Saturday 

Sunday 

7 ^0 

Schoolroom open 

td 

M 

X 

u, 

Schoolroom open 


8 00 

Opening prayers, breakfast 

Opening prayers, 
breakfast 

about 

8 30-9 00 

Wnting 

Wnting 

Wnting 

Wnting 

Wnting 

9 00-10 00 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

Reading 

10 00-10 30 

Morning Prayers Morning Prayers! 

Morning Prayers 

10 30-ij IS 

Mass 

Mass 

Mass 

Mass 

Mass 


12 15-1 00 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Lunch 

Lunch 

1 oo-i 30 

1 Schoolroom open 

j Catechism 

1 30-j 30 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Reading 

Anthmeuc 

Reading 


2 30-3 00 

Spelling 

Spelling 

SpeUtng 


Spelling 

Spelling 

3 0‘>-4 00 

Writing 

Wntmg 

Wnting 


Wnung 

Wnting 

Vespers 

4 00-4 30 







■ 

430 

1 Closing Prayers 

1 

1 Closing Prayers 


* De la Salle, Tht Conduct oj tht Schools, condenaed (fom Cbap III 


ability to read French. As an introduction to reading, the children first 
learned the alphabet, in large and small letters, from a printed chart that hung 
in the schoolroom, and a series of syllables from a similar chart. Both are 
shown in Table g The children spelled and pronounced the syllables The 
first reading book contained a narrative, but the pupils spelled and pronounced 
their way through it before they were allowed to read it consecutively. A 
similar method was used for the second book, which was read aloud by sylla- 
bles Continuous reading did not begin until the third book, from which the 
pupil read aloud by sentences, pausing appropriate lengths of time for com- 
mas, semicolons, and periods. The children were considered proficient in 
French when they reached this point Since the Psalter was in Latin, the chil- 
dren in later classes began a new language, but they only pronounced it; they 
did not translate it Hence, they had no need to study grammar. Finally, after 
the children had learned to write, they read letters and reports written in 
script. This course of study in reading is much closer to the needs of the 
average adult than was the humanistic type of curriculum. 

Handwriting came next to reading in importance, but it was not begun 
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until after the pupils could read French well For equipment they had paper, 
pens made from quills,"* penknives for making the pens, models to copy, 
sheets with heavy guide lines to be placed under the page being written upon, 
and blotting paper The pupils who were sufficiently advanced to write at all 


TABLE 9 ALPHABETS AND SYLLABLES USED IN THE 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOL' 
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were grouped into six sections The first learned merely proper position and 
proper grasp of the pen, without writing anything The second practiced only 
five letters, over and over The third practiced all letters, writing each one 
enough times to fill a line The fourth studied the proportions of letters and 
spaces, and for this purpose practiced the entire alphabet joined together as if 
it were one word The fifth section learned a particular alphabet used in com 
merce, while the sixth wrote sentences m business script on one side oi the 
paper and in an everyday script on the other At the conclusion of this tram 
mg, the pupils started all over again and learned a slanting instead of a 
vertical script* De la Salle gave definite instructions about the position of pen 
and paper, bodily posture, and grip on the pen I^Ioreover, he gave some ex 
cellent suggestions for the correction of exercises m handwritmg 

When he [the teacher] corrects the writing, he will show the pupils 
how he forms the syllables or the letters which he wishes to correct for them, 
and, m order that they may apply themselves afterwards to forming them 
in the same manner, after having written them at the top or in the margin of 
their papers, he will make them write a line of each letter or syllable which 
he has corrected and two lines of each word If they have not the time to do all 
this on that day, he will charge them to finish the next day before beginning 
to copy the model, and if they do not yet succeed even after that, he will oblige 

“See pp 255-256 
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them to write, during all the time they have for writing, only the letters, syl 
lables, or words which they have written incorrectly, two or three times in 
succession When he is correcting the writing of the pupils, the teacher will 
not write on their papers any lines or words of several syllables It will suf 
fice that he write the letter which the pupil has written badly, and if the latter 
has failed in connecting some letters, let the teacher write the two letters 
joined together, or the syllable at the very most 

The teacher will call the attention of the pupils of the second and third 
sections — and even of the following ones — to mistakes m the manner of 
forming letters, for instance whether a B m round hand which a pupil has 
made is too much inclined to one side or to the other, whether it is curved or 
humped, whether all its dimensions are correct — that is to say, whether it has 
the proper height, whether it is too high, whether it has the width that 
it should at the top and at the bottom, whether it lacks some of its parts, 
whether the full strokes or the fine ones are where they should be He will do 
the same in respect to all the other letters, and he will mark, with a stroke of 
the pen at each place, all the mistakes that they have made in forming these 
letters For example, if the b is too much inclined to the right, he will mark 
it in this manner , if too much inclined to the left he will mark it thus A 
He will call the attention of those of the third and of the following sections to 
all the mistakes which they may have made m respect to connections 
whether they have faded to make any where they should have been made, 
whether they have made any where they should not have been made, 
whether they have begun them at another point of the letter than at the one 
where they should start, whether they extend too high or not high enough, 
whether they are too thm or too thick, whether they are winding when they 
siwuld be circular, whether they are straight when they should be circular, 
whether they have held the pen as it should be held . 

When the teacher has taught a pupil m the first three sections something 
or has corrected something for him, he will not leave him at once, but he will 
make him do m his presence what he has taught him or write the letter 
which he has corrected The teacher will watch him, as much to see whether 
e o s t e pen the way that he has shown him as to see whether he begins the 
letter properly and whether he does well what he has been taught, so that he 
may tell him in wbat he fads 


There are equally explicit directions for treating errors m spacing, slant, or 
a ignment It is especially remarkable that De la Salle should develop a bet 
ter lagnostic method of teaching penmanship than many schools employ to 


Spelling was begun as a subject separate from reading when the pupds 
had gamed the ability to write the “round’* or business script The method 
of teaching spelling was to have the children copy letters, receipts, legal con 
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tracts, leases, deeds, official reports, bills, orders, and so on After a sufficient 
amount of copying, the pupils wrote out such documents for themselves As a 
method of teaching spelling, this procedure leaves something to be desired, but 
it had at least an immediate relation to everyday life The inclusion of busi 
ness script as a subject in school is further evidence of an effort to adapt 
schoolwork to reality 

Arithmetic received little stress and seems to have been restricted mainly 
to the four operations with integers, usually in terms of money The teacher 
put only one e^cample on the board each week Half the time given to arithme- 
tic was used in having this example solved by one child after another, while 
the others listened The teacher then assigned some similar examples or asked 
the pupils to make up some of their own 

De la Salle gave specific directions as to how the children were to be 
grouped, how the classes were to be conducted, and how each subject was to 
be taught The children were grouped for work in each subject and were 
promoted by subject, a pupil could thus be at different levels m different 
studies For moral and religious training, however, the school functioned as a 
unit In all instances children were taught as classes, not as individuals, that 
IS, the pupils did not come to the teacher’s desk one by one, as was the tradi- 
tional manner 

The classes were conducted in silence, insofar as possible De la Salle 
instructed each teacher thus 

He will keep a strict watch over himself, so that he may speak only very 
rarely and in a very low tone — unless it be necessary that all the pupils 
should hear what he has to say He will always use a moderate tone when he 
gives them any instruction, as well as on other occasions when he has need of 
speaking to all the pupils together He will never speak, either to any pupil 
in particular or to all in general, unless he has carefully thought about what 
he has to say and considers it necessary 

The brothers were trained to use gestures instead of words whenever possible 
If a boy mispronounced a word, the teacher rapped twice and pointed to an 
other pupil, who was to correct the error if he could Punishment was given 
xn silence This repressive, monastic atmosphere is undoubtedly traceable to 
De la Salle himself It will be remembered that he wanted to enter La Grande 
Chartreuse, taking a vow of eternal silence 

In their behavior generally, the children were cautioned against noise In 
De la Salle’s instructions 

The teachers will be attentive and take care that all the pupils walk so 
lightly and so sedately while entering the school that their steps will not be 

*‘/b>d,pp 147-48 
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heard, that they remove their hats before taking holy water, that they make 
the sign of the cross, and that they go at once directly to their classroom 
It will be instilled into them that they must enter the classroom with 
profound respect, out of consideration for the presence of God \Vhen they 
have reached the center of the room, they will make a low bow before the 
crucifix and will salute the teacher if he is present Then they will kneel to 
adore God and to say a short prayer to the Blessed Virgin, after which they 
will arise, again bow before the crucifix m the same manner, salute the 
teacher, and go sedately and silently to their regular places 

While the pupils are assembling and entering the classroom, they will 
maintain such complete silence that not the least noise will be heard — not 
even of the feet — so that it will not be possible to distinguish those who are 
entering, nor to notice that the others are studying 

Having reached their seats, they 
will remain quietly in them, without 
leaving them for any reason whatso 
ever until the teacher enters 

If present day children are perhaps re 
pressed less than they should be, then 
the pupils in the Christian Schools 
were certainly repressed too much 
The brothers were at all times to 
conduct themselves with dignity and 
decorum They were to be friendly 
with their pupils but never intimate 
casual, or undignified Laughter was 
regarded as quite regrettable, and the 
brothers were cautioned never to per 
mit merriment among the children 
The schedule of work contained no pe 
nods of play either free or supervised, and the pupils were not allowed to play 
m the neighborhood of the school This idea that childish vociferousness and 
activity were to be suppressed was shared by Be la Salle and Francke Both 
men considered play a work of the devil, a waste of time, and an affront to 
God A sketch of a school with Be la Salle himself in the teacher s chair ap 
pears m Figure 6 r The children sat upon benches while the teacher occupied 
a chair that was raised considerably above floor level, suggesting that the rela 
tionship between teacher and pupil, while friendly, was by no means intimate 
Be la Salle’s ideas on discipline were colored to some extent by the 
attitudes of his day, but nevertheless they show that he understood the es 
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sential psychological principles underlying punishment He began his discus- 
sion as follows 


To avoid frequent punishments, which are a source of great disorder in 
a school, it IS necessary to note well that it is silence, restraint, and watchful- 
ness on the part of the teacher that establish and maintain good order in a 
class, and not harshness and blows A consent effort must be made to act 
with skill and ingenuity in order to keep the pupils in order while making al- 
most no use of punishments 

Having put his finger upon one main problem, De la Salle goes on to 
consider what characteristics and actions of teachers make natural firmness de- 
generate into harshness and what other conditions cause natural gentleness to 
become weakness On these two points he itemizes the following characteristics 


Conditions that render the conduct 
of a teacher unbearable to those tn his 
charge 

First, when [the teacher’s] pen- 
ances are too rigorous and the yoke 
which he imposes on them [the pu 
pils] IS too heavy 

Second, when he enjoins, com 
mands, or exacts something of the 
children with words too harsh and in 
a manner too domineering, above all, 
when this arises from unrestrained 
movements of impatience and anger 

Third, when he urges too much 
upon a duld the performance of 
something which he is not disposed to 
do 

Fourth, nhen he exacts iwth the 
same ardour little things and big 
things alike 


Fifth, when he at once rejects 
the reasons and excuses of the chil- 


Condtiions under which, on the con 
Irary, the conduct of children be- 
comes negligent and lax 

First, when care is taken onlv 
about things that are important and 
which cause disorder and when others 
less important are imperceptibly neg- 
lected 

Second, when not enough insist- 
ence IS placed upon the performance 
and observance of school practices 
and those things which constitute the 
duties of the children 

Third, when what had been en 
joined IS easily permitted to be neg 
lected 

Fourth, when, in order to pre- 
serve the friendship of the children 
too much affection and tenderness 
are shown them, granting something 
<jpccial to the more intimate or giving 
them too much liberty which does not 
edify the others and causes disorder 

Fifth, when, on account of nal 
ural timidity, the children arc ad- 


tbid^ p i6j 
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dren and is not willing to listen to 
them at all 


Sixth, finally, when he does 
not know how to sympathize with 
the weaknesses of children, exaggerat- 
ing too much their faults, and, when 
he reprimands or punishes them, acts 
as though he were dealing rather with 
an insensible instrument than with a 
creature capable of reason 


dressed or reprimanded so weakly or 
so coldly that they do not pay any 
attention, or it makes no impression 
upon them 

Sixth, finally, when the duty of 
a teacher in respect to his deportment 
— ^which consists principally in main 
tainmg a gravity that keeps the chil 
dren in respect and restraint — is 
easily forgotten, whether by speaking 
to them too often and too familiarly 
or by doing some undignified act'^ 


Actual punishments consisted of reprimands, of blows with a ferule or 
rod, and of expulsion from school The ferule consisted of two pieces of 
leather sewn together, it was about a foot long and terminated m an oval, tvso 
inches across This oval was stuffed with some soft material Ordinary cor 
rection was given with the ferule across the palm of the hand One blow was 
generally sufficient, and more than two were strictly prohibited A teacher 
might use a rod, but was cautioned against doing so, three blows were re- 
garded as enough and five as the outside limit Expulsion from school could 
be resorted to m extreme cases, if the children were of such low moral char 
acter that the school was doing them no good and they were doing the school 
more or less harm 

De la Salle made a list of the characteristics that punishment must have 
if It IS to be effective to the pupils It must be 


teacher disinterested, without personal vengeance on the part of the 

2 Charitable, that is, both given and received for the salvation of a 
pupil s soul 

3 Just 

4 Smtable to the fault being punished, both m nature and in degree 

I “‘.I"' rigorous 

anecr hut 14 llrat he who administers it should not be moved to 
«S\hoS7“ “"d "> "'I'om It IS admin 

mmd and oufuJ^TeLain? “ Sreat tranquility of 

evil con2il'uen"ces“’' 

as *^^*'** consent to the punishment and regard it 
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9 Respectful, the punishment is to be received with respect by the 
pupil 

10 Silent, no words from either child or teacher and no crying 
These principles are as valid today as they were in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century 

De la Salle gave an especially pertinent list of the faults that teachers 
were to avoid when they found some punishment of a child to be necessary 

1 No punishment should be given unless it will do some good 

2 No punishment should be given a pupil merely to awe other pupils 

3 No harmful punishment may be used A pupil may be struck only on 
the palm of the hand 

4 No punishment should cause disturbance when administered or 
should cause the child to detest school 

5 A pupil should never be punished on account of a feeling of aversion 
or of annoyance that one has for him, because he causes trouble, or because 
one has no liking for him 

6 Nor should (a pupil] be punished because of some displeasure caused 
by him or his parents, and if a pupil should happen to be lacking in respect 
for his teacher or to commit some fault against him, he should rather be 
urged by ^vords to recognize his fault and correct it than punished for it 

7 The teacher may never use insulting words when punishing children, 
nor should he make unseemly motions that are contrary to decorum 

8 The teacher may never punish when he is agitated, angry, or im- 
patient 

De la Salle completed his treatise on discipline in school by pointing out 
which children should be punished and which emphatically should not be 
Papi/s who hed, got into dghds, sfote, told obscene stones, or behaved mth 
out reverence in church were to be punished, firmly and at once The teacher 
should discipline also those pupils who were bold, insolent, malicious, or stub- 
born, but different treatment is recommended for the merely heedless 

Their faults do not come from pure malice but from thoughtlessness 
They must be treated m such a manner as to prevent them from misbehaving, 
by showing them affection, without, however, giving them any charge They 
should be seated as near the teacher as possible — under pretext of obliging 
them, and effectively m order to watch over them — and placed between two 
pupils of a sedate disposition who do not ordinarily commit faults They 
should also be given some rewards from lime to lime, in order to render them 
assiduous and fond of school — for it is these who absent themselves the most 
frcquentl> — and to induce them while they are there, to remain still and 
silent 

pj) 
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The teacher was told to be most chary of punishing a timid child or one whose 
disposition IS gentle and peaceable Better results may be obtained merely by 
talking quietly with such pupils, without frightening them Stupid children 
should not be punished at all because their defects are not their fault, and 
they do not usually derive any profit If a stupid child is also obstreperous he 
should be dismissed from school If he is quiet, he had better remain in 
school, but the teacher should overlook his faults 

De la Salle exempted from punishment also sick children, little children, 
and newcomers m the school His remarks about them are of value 

In respect to those who are sickly, it is of importance that they should 
not be punished — above all, when the punishment might increase their ail 
ment Some other means of correction should be used with them, some pen 
ance imposed on them 

There are also many little children who likewise must not be punished 
or who should be punished very seldom, because, not having attained the use 
of reason, they are not capable of profiting by punishment It will be neces 
sary to deal with them in much the same manner as with children of a gentle 
and timid disposition 

Finally, one must abstain from punishing children who are just begin 
ning to come to school It is necessary, first, to know their minds, their na 
tures, and their inclinations They should be placed near some pupil who 
acquits himself well of his duties, in order that they may learn by practice 
and example They should ordinarily be left about a fortnight m school be 
fore being punished Punishment of newcomers can only repel them and 
alienate them from school 

Modern psychology has little to add to the above discussion on discipline, 
written by a Catholic priest and teacher two and a half centuries ago 

Such, then, were the schools maintained by the brothers For their period 
they were excellent, and some of their characteristics are just as superior today 
as they were then These schools and the German Protestant counterparts were 
the first to emphasize elementary education sufficiently to tram men for it as a 
lifework Although there was much stress upon religion, the teachers were not 
members of the clergy, but laymen, dedicated to teaching The schools repre- 
sent, therefore, a step toward secular education 

2 The Schools Founded by Francke^^ In his manual of instructions to 
his teachers and m his pedagogical writmgs, Francke expressed himself upon 
many basic educational matters such as’ the relation between teacher and 


“/W, p i3a 

accounts of the schooU appear in two publications W Michac5>5 
Hcliand-Vcrlag. 1947. pp, and Die Franckeseken 
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pupil, the goals of education, the training of character, and the nature of dis 
ciplme He discussed also such practical matters as the schedule of classes, the 
curriculum, and the methods of instruction On some topics he is more modern 
than on others, but in general he shows an advance over what had formerly 
existed 

In all his schools Francke insisted upon the maintenance of a pleasant 
friendly relationship between the teacher and his pupils He was constantly 
reminding his teachers that they were inevitably models that the children 
would imitate, consciously or unconsciously, and that they must conduct them- 
selves accordingly He expressed his typical attitudes on these points in the 
passage quoted below 

Especially must a teacher be careful that his pupils should not notice 
anything wicked in him For children notice everything, whether good or 
bad Children who see their teachers or fathers drunk, angry, or un 
chaste and hear them swear and slander and observe through their example 
the vanity of the world and the pleasures of the flesh and luxurious life will 
thereafter not easily be brought to a fundamental hatred for these vices 

You should not be sullen, angry, boring, or impatient but must show 
yourself always full of love and friendliness toward the children, so that you 
Will Win their love, upon which so much depends However an understand 
mg teacher wdl see to it that no unrestrained familiarity develops®* 

Francke's intentions as regards discipline seem to have been unexception 
able, but it is clear from his writings that he found admonition and punish 
ment necessary at times Since six and a half of the eight school hours daily 
were devoted to religious and moral training and since little effort was made 
to adapt the materials of instruction to childish interests, it is not surprising 
that he could not always live up to his highest principles The paragraphs be 
low indicate a preference for a discipline based on love but not for an absence 
of restraint 

It generally happens that most teachers out of lack of adequate expen 
ence and love try to compel goodness through sharp external punishment 
rather than to enfold those entrusted to their care m a spirit of love and to 
bring their hearts to goodness with fatherly loyalty, patience, and foresight 

Whoever has such paternal aftection will not neglect admonition 
and punishment, however, insofar as is possible he will not disrupt education 
by use of physical force and hardness, nor give m m the least to the feeling of 
anger, but with all kindness and sweetness he will plant in their hearts a 
childish fear of God and a love toward God and Christ With friendliness a 
teacher makes more progress than with everlasting scolding and beating 

“Olio, op at I p 59 
** Ibtd , p 73 
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No child should be scolded or punished because he is s^cw to learn 
The teacher should not become impatient and angry if a child, because of 
limited ability, cannot immediatdy grasp something, but he should in gentle 
ness and patience that much the more diligently teach Profane words 
and ridicule are absolutely not to be used to the children, since they are more 
hurt than helped thereby A teacher may not call them, out of impatience, 
oxen, asses, pigs, dogs, beasts, fools, scoundrels, swineherds, and so on, and 
still less children of the devil One shall not swear at them or wish them 
evil 

No child IS to be struck on the head with the hand, with a stick, a ruler, 
or a book Still less may one box a child’s ears because the children do 
not profit thereby and much harm may be done to both their spirit and their 
health No child should be pulled hither by the arms, yanked by the hair, 
nor flicked with the stick on the hands or fingers 

In all punishment one must consider the individuality of the child A 
teacher should take care to learn the disposition of his children, so that he 
Will not discipline the shy and sensitive spirits as he does the hardened and 
impudent children, for more children can be won with words than with 
blows 


In his writings Francke stated the goals of education as being the develop 
ment of what he called “Christian godliness” and “Christian cleverness", by 
these two phrases he seems to have meant a training of the will and a training 
of the mind His training for godliness was much like modern character 
education except that it contained more specifically religious teaching His 
suggestions as to how one can educate a child to be good are as folIoi\s con 
^ant good example by the teacher, learning of the catechism, reading m the 
1 e, demonstration of virtue and vice by numerous examples, warnings and 
threats to those children who need them, praise for whatever a child does that 
IS right development of love for truth, obedience, and industry through con 
nt stressing of these virtues in schoolwork, use of prayer, supervision of chil 
at play as well as in school, development of a desire to learn, and the use 
o proper punishment With the exception of prayer and the catechism, these 
suggestions might still be made ly an earnest teacher of today For the edura 
ion o the mind in “Christian cleverness,’ Francke recommended training of 
wi, t ^P^tvised experience elimination of prejudice, application of 

nf uf n habit of testing principles, and the reading 

goo ooks Although these recommendations do not cover all points about 
intellectual training they are sensible as far as they go 

Francke planned the children’s day from seven m the morning until six 
mg t for all days, including Sunday The schedule for the elementary 

“/fijd, condensed from pp 108-114 
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In the early stages of reading, the pupils were likely to show fatigue and 
to lose interest Among Francke’s directions to his teachers one finds the fol- 
lowing bit of good advice 

You should not give children books that are too long, but those that are 
as short as possible, for m this way they do not lose their interest so easily, if 
they soon come to the end and can begin something new Education must be 
earned on m the mother tongue, otherwise unrest easily arises and the 
children pay more attention to the words than to the meaning 

There is little doubt that Francke intended to adjust work to the pupils’ 
capacities or that he did so when possible The difficulty was that his cur- 
riculum contained material that many children could not learn 

The remaining hours of the afternoon were used for the memorizing and 
recitation of quotations from the Bible, for further study of the catechism, and 
for a final hour m church Other subjects than religion, reading, writing 
and arithmetic do not appear m the elementary curriculum It was Francke’s 
idea that such subjects as astronomy, geography, physics, and history should 
be learned incidentally as forms of diversion outside school hours! Once a 
week the children were taken, two by two, for a walk, during which they 
were instructed in science Play was strictly forbidden, tJie hours of relaxa 
tion were to be used constructively and not to be wasted in running about 
The curriculum of Francke’s Latin school and of the Padagogtum m 
eluded the usual courses in Latin and Greek, but with reduced emphasis upon 
grammar, plus work in geography, history, and natural science Both in the 
selection of subjects and in his experimental and observational methods of 
teaching science, Francke reveals himself as a sense realist In all classes Ger 
man was spoken, not Latin The majority of the orphans and poor children 
learned a useful trade as a part of their regular schoolwork In this requirement 
Francke shows that he was also a social realist The secondary schools were 
not perhaps as outstanding as the elementary, but they were appreciably better 
than most others of the period In particular, they were much better taught 
The teachers in Francke’s schools were without exception the advanced 
students m his training seminars He made great demands upon them, trained 
them well, guided them with exact instructions, supervised their work, and 
dismissed any who failed to come up to his expectations First, he required 
that they be of upright character, that they dress simply, that they abstain 
from the use of tobacco and alcohol, and that they have a serious interest in 
teaching Second, he insisted that each candidate for teaching feel a real affec 
tion for children and have the necessary patience for dealing with them Third 

^ Ibid p 73 
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into the nineteenth century It was inevitable that the children should copy 
selections from the Bible, but other material was also included The children 
wrote letters, bills, orders, business communications, and receipts, thus learn 
mg to use their skill in practical ways The teachers were required not 
only to correct what the children wrote but to produce models for copying, 
except when the pupils were composing or writing from memory Since there 
was no class instruction, a different model had to be written for each child 
During the penmanship period the teacher went from one pupil to another 
giving help where needed 

After a three hour respite and lunch at home the pupils returned 
to school The first half hour was again devoted to prayer and Bible reading, 
but the second part of the period was used for different subjects on different 
days Wednesdays and Saturdays the children sang They learned to read 
simple music and to sing both alone and m choruses The material was mostly 
hymns music and words for which were learned by heart On other days this 
half hour was spent in arithmetic The entire course of study in this subject 
included only writing the numbers, the four fundamental operations with 
whole numbers, and ratio and proportion Of fractions the pupils were sup 
posed to get enough understanding to know the value of each but there was no 
training in manipulation At the beginning of the period the children recited 
in chorus a part of the multiplication table Then each child went on from 
where he had left off the day before The teacher called each pupil to the 
desk singly corrected his work, and gave him a fresh assignment The pupils 
plodded problem by problem, through a specified arithmetic book, each pro 
ceeding at his own rate When a child emerged from the last problem, his 
mathematical education was over 

For instruction m reading, the pupils were classified into four groups, 
a though the actual teaching was always individual The children m the first 
group learned the alphabet— or rather, the alphabets, since they had to learn 
German print, in both capitals and small letters, Roman print m both, German 
script and Roman script They had, then, eight alphabets to master When 
this Herculean task was finished they moved on to an ABC book, in which 
t ey spelled out the words, pronounced the letters by syllables, and finally 
read the words aloud as units In the ABC books, the words were already 
divided into syllables In the third class the children continued m the same 
manner as the second, only th^ “read” from the catechism, the new difficulty 
ay in t e need for each pupil to make his own division of words into syll^ 
^ began independent reading m 

the New Testament Once this stage was reached, formal instruction in reading 
ended, since the goal was the ability to read the Bible 
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the teacher must stick to the schedule laid out for him, without innovations 
If he felt that something needed a change, he should put his suggestion on 
paper and give it to his inspector for discussion in the next seminar He had to 
keep a record for each child, giving his age date of entrance and leaving 
names of parents, marks, types and reasons for discipline, attendance, estimate 
of ability, and so on The teacher was required to treat each child individu 
ally and to adjust the examinations to the capacity of each by asking less of 
some than of others The teacher visited the parents of children in his class 
and asked them to co operate by contmuing at home the same attitudes that 
were stressed in class, to send the children regularly to school and to supervise 
any homework Each teacher was to visit the classes of other teachers and to 
attend regularly the meetings of the seminars, where materials and methods 
were discussed He was responsible for the behavior of the children m or near 
the school or in church when he had escorted them thither He could not dis 
miss any pupil from his school, or absent himself from his work Finally, he 
was responsible for the cleanliness, attractiveness, and proper heating of his 
schoolroom Many of these provisions may seem mere routine to the modern 
teacher, but most of them were innovaUons m the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries 

Neither Francke nor De la Salle understood the value of play m a child s 
1 e ey made few efforts to utilize childish interests and activities to mo 
ivate sc oolwork Both men loved children deeply, but the religious fervor in 
their own natures gave them the urge to use education as a means of building 
acter and saving souls rather than of developing each child according to his 
a ura gi ts Spontaneous play did not seem to fit into such a concept of edu 
rancke was so much of a fanatic that he regarded with suspicion any 
or humor The excerpt below shows the narrowness of his 
fii*. t. ° o^oral issues and his reluctance to let children find amusement m 


are fn^htfui cine instilled if (r) you will teach children that all hes 

the beainnmcT the mam characteristic of Satin, who was a liar from 

fairy stories '’nr mh f t ‘f you take care that children do not listen to 
throueh which th h ^ ”*** women or from the domestic help 

drcn do nor become accustomed to he busily, (3) if the chil 

onl the so called “white” !.« 

jokes novels nr awaken in a child a love for comedies, 

vou watch cirefnir*^ ^ oriM, political nonsense, or other foolishness, (s) 
punished if vn ^hildren^s talk and do not let the tiniest lie go un 
the children are l^L^i ? repeat children’s lies and laugh over them, since 

t^he Children are hkely to hear and to be strengthened in their wickedness 
lota, condensed (tom pp 66-^7 
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Franckes work had both its strength and its weakness The curriculum 
was one sided and the hours of work were too long His emphasis upon r^ 
ligious instruction was excessive He insisted upon the suppression of all 
that was worldly, including childish play He did not in the least appreciate 
art, music, drama, or literature, to his mind, all of them, except church 
hymns, gave rise to mere pleasure and were therefore to be shunned by Chris- 
tians His education was primarily an education of the will and secondarily of 
the mind, he neglected emotional development, except for religious feelings 
Indeed, his idea seems to have been that the only good emotion was a dead 
onel Moreover, m his zeal for systematizing, he overorganized the children’s 
lives, leaving them little opportunity to develop their individuality These 
weaknesses come mostly from an excess of piety, but they show an ignorance 
of child psychology or an unwillingness to apply such knowledge of child na 
ture as existed Most of the great teachers m the world have shown a better 
understanding of children than Francke did and have made better adjustments 
to their needs 

On the credit side of the ledger one should note Francke’s constant em 
phasis upon the teacher’s personality and the important role played by teachers 
in influencing children His moral standards for members of the teaching pro 
fession were as high as those of today He sensed the necessity for a harmo 
mous environment, and to this end he brought together the school and the 
ome, the teacher and the parents He demanded that his teachers pay atten 
tion to individual differences and that they adjust work to such differences 
He recommended teaching through direct observation, projects, models, and 
experiments, especially in the sciences that were taught in his Latin school and 
the Fadagagmm, m language work he subordinated grammar to correct usage 
He related school and adult work by giving training m such trades as Sour- 
is e in the neighborhood His ideas about discipline were sound and, for his 
period advanced However, his outstanding abilities were in organizing 
and in training teachers Each school of his foundation ran like clock 
, an the entire group made a harmonious unit with interlocking parts 
e institutions were so well integrated and so well staffed that they contin 
ued their work as usual after Francke’s death, and are still in existence A 
modern picture of his schools at Halle appears lu Figure 6ii 
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of the rationalists was a supreme_ confidence in the power of reas^i The 
le ^ers onV^^Ug hten ment wanted to combat superstition, terrorism, amftE^ 
in tellectual tyra nny of traditlQnby,pouring a mixture of reasonable argument 
and cold ridicule upon the customs of church, state; and society in general^ Of 
the entire group of men prominent in this movement, none is more outstanding 
or more typical than Francois Marie Arouet, better known by bis pen name of 
Voltaire. He was a voluminous, incisive, brilliant, an d witty writer, with a vei n 
of cruelty in his wit Many of the things he said were remembered, not 
merely because they were trenchant, apposite, and amusing, but because they 
hurt There is no space m this text to quote his writings, but it seems appropri- 
ate to include a picture of him because it reveals so dramatically the entire 
nature of the Enlightenment He is shown as brilliant, keen, hard, and shrewd 
— z powerful destructive force m a society that needed to be destroyed before 
something better could arise in its place 

V oltaire_3pA his_ cQ ntemporaries-arft-.oft£n called. rationaUsts-because 
they believed that the human reason 
couldlolve all human problems\Tbey 
u^eldThenght of each i ndivid ual to^ 
his^owjLopinionr-to-his-own liberty of- 
consgience, ta his-own-.fteedoni-oL 
^ ^ought*^o ltaite is credited with the 
oft-quoted saymg' “I disapprove of 
what you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it ” The ra- 
tionalists were members of an intellec 
tuaTanslocracy, the cultured few, it 
was their intention to establish a new 
aris^racy of brains to counterbalance 
that of family or wealth Because the 
rationalists had no political authority 
and no economic hold upon society, 
the movement, begun with great intel- 
lectual vigor, was powerless to bring 
about the changes it advocated. It 
presently petered out into skepticism, sophistication, and artificiality. The last 
of the tllumtnalt* degenerated into the superficial, cheap cleverness t>T3ical of a 
frustrated, self-centered, polished, refined, but useless society This movement 
deliberately,, e liminated religion as n force in human affairs but prov idcd noth- 
in g to replace it\ The typ e of e ducation u produced centered, as shown in the 
pri vate ^ ools for the nobility^ upon the acquisition of worldly wisdom and 
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CHAPTER XIV 


BASEDOW AND HIS 
PHILANTHROPINUM 


With the last two chapters these historical sketches entered modern times The 
work of Comenius contained many ideas that mark it off sharply from either 
medievalism or humanism By today’s standards, both De la Salle and Francke 
overstressed religion, but their work also showed signs of modernity Such fea 
tures become even more obvious m this chapter, which will deal with the fu r 
ther modernizing of educabonal thought and pract ice through the influence o f 
of a Swiss named Jean Jacques Rous^u^and the application of Rousseau s 
ideas by a German named Johann Bernhard Basedow 

By tl« e arly year s of the eight eenth century, the European world ba d 
^ome to a state of intellectual, moral, religious, and political sta gnation The 
^ renewed emotional impetus gi ven to Prolestantiim'b y'lhe Pietists and Purita ns 
had mJts turn died away into formalism, leaving behind it the gloomy con 
^ victiM that all pleasure was sinful but offering little oth'er bearing upoiTdaily 
life,^he situation in Catholic countries was n^ better^ecause tfiTTervor 
of the Counter Reformation had dissipated itself, and Se church offered the 
faithful a number of rites and a plethora of miracles but little nourishment 
for the soul The artistic and intellectual renaissance, the religious renaissance, 
and the scientific renaissance had waxed and waned and had become part of 
modern man s cultural heritage, but these movements had already run their 
courses The political and economic situaUons were nearly static Absolutism* 
was the dominant mode of government, inequality of wealth and privilege,* 
the dominant factor of daily life Un_th e course of the eiehteenth century D»° 
movements developed Jhat brought violent new life i nto European thoughts 
an attitudes The first was the revolt of ed ucated men a gainst religious, inlel 
lectual, and political repression The secoiSl^s the revolt of thTHSises 
agaimt social and economic repression \The former aimed atTfreemg of the , 
mind from the shackles jif tradition and t helHSrtiti TtionJotS'sQn for biM 
acceptance the latter aimed at the establishment of the rights of the common 
man The former was cold, controlled, intellectual, and aristocratic, the latter 

was warm, emotional, democratic, and difficult 

r The Age oj Reason Tlmfirstpf these mov ements is usu ally referred to 
as the Age of Reason or the Age of Enlightenment. lJ'heJujidamentanS=‘ 
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as to the nature of man and his social environment. While the rationalists in 
general made their attacks in a witty, oild, restrained, and logical manner, 
Rousseau wrote in a fresh and emotional style that charmed his readers and 
earned for him a place in the world’s literature. His and his Social 

Contract are the two books b y which is best k^wn. 

I n the Social Contract):^ formulated his doctrine of popular sovereignty: 
that the ultimate power of a state rests in its people, not in its ruIers.'Rousswu 
did not invent this idea. It had flourished in the republics of Greece and 
Rome, and had been set forth a century earlier in the writings of John 
Locke,* but it had been replaced in most of Europe by the doctrine that the 
power of the state was vested in the monarch, who ruled by divine right.* 
Rousseau’s presentation of popular sovereignty was appealingly written, and it 
came at a time when France was very tired indeed of absolute monarchs and 
privileged classes. The country was already seething with discontent, and 
Rousseau showed his compatriots a way out of their difficulties when he wrote; 
“The holders of the executive power are not the people’s masters, but its 
officers; it can set them up or pull them down as it likes.” A year after 
Rousseau’s death, the delegates of the common people started to “pull them 
down” and did not stop until they had wiped out the last hereditary privilege 
through the medium of the French Revolution. 

Since so much will be said in the next chapters about Rousseau’s educa- 
tional ideas, it might be well to discuss briefly the nature of Btnile, the book 
that did much to revolutionize educatio n. This bookr is ^ a ^story^on ibw^the 
boy fimile was properly edu cated by_his 

A few typical passages will do more than a prolonged discussion to show 
why Rousseau was both popular and revolutionary. His opening paragraph is 
famous and gives expression to his fundamental ideas that nature is always 
right and training is usually wrong. 

Everything is good as it comes from the hands of the Author of Things; 
everything degenerates between the hands of man. He forces one piece of 
ground to nourish the productions of another, one tree to bear the fruit of 
another; he mixes and confuses climates, elements, seasons; he mutilates his 
dog, his horse, his slave; he overturns everything, he disfigures everything; he 
loves deformity and monsters; he does not want anything as it was made by 
nature — not even mankind; one has to train him like a circus horse, one has 
to dbfigure him as a tree in the garden.® 

Nature wants children to be children before they are men. If we try to 

*J. J. Rousseau, £tnxU ou de V£ducaUon (translated by W H Payne as Emde or 
Education According lo Nature) Appleton>Ccntuiy-Crofts Company, 1908 (363 pp ), p. 

5 This and subsequent excerpts are used by permission ol Applcton*Century*Crofti 
Company, publishers. 
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polished manners ^ The Enlightenment was nevertheless an important fore- 
runner of later developments, although its m am w ork_jvas- destructive-aad. 
consisted in the tearing down of traditional valuelj 

2 The Emergence of the Common Man The secon d great nmve ment, t he 
popular revolt, came a little later than the Enlightenment Its leaders fought 
to the world a new spirit, a faith m the common man^ and a belief in the 
natural goodness of all nature, including human nature^The appeal was emo 
tional rather than intellectual, and it was made to all the people, not to a small, 
highly literate group The resultmg emergence of the common man as a force 
to be reckoned with culminated m the upheavals of the French Revolution 
Never since the end of the eighteenth century has he again been forgotten, his 
rights are established — even though they are sometimes ignored for a while — 
and governments have learned to tread softly and not provoke him into open 
rebellion 

Th^most outstanding writer of this_secon d move ment was Jean Jacques 
Rousseau one of the most passionate, eloquent, and inspiring^wnters of 
modern times In his own life he had suffered the usuarde^fivatfons, preju 
dices, discrimination, handicaps, and punishments that were the lot of those 
born into a humble family — plus more of the same at the hands of a brutal 
father His was a violent, rebellious, impati ent, turbulent nature that resent ed 
every slight and every injustice,jln his own personal affairs he showed great 
irresponsibility, however, and he constantly contradicted his own ideals by his 
behavior Thus he urged freedo m and natura lness for children, personal care 
of babies by their mothers, and an education based u pon , c hiId~Sme^but be 
put his own children m an^orphanage His writings were presumably a form 
of release for his pent up feelings, his misfortunes, and his inferiorities, es 
sentially, he wanted mankind to have everything he had lacked Although his 
books reflected his own moods, his contempt for the frivolity of life about 
him, his loneliness and misanthropy, they also contained revolutionary ideas 
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false, untruthful in order to extort rewards or to get out of punishment; 
finally — accustoming them always to cover over their secret motive with an 
apparent one — ^you yourself give them the means for cheating you endlessly, 
for hiding from you the knowledge of their real character, and of paying you 
and others with vain words as occasion offers.® 

If he [Emile] falls, if he bumps his head, if he has a nosebleed, if he 
cuts his fingers, instead of rushing toward him with an alarmed air, I will 
remain quiet, at least for a little while. The evil is done, and he will have to 
endure it. . . . If he sees me running anxiously to console and comfort him, 
he will think himself lost; if he sees me keeping my composure he will soon 
regain his own and will believe the evil cured when he no longer feels it. This 
is the age when one takes the first lessons in courage and when by enduring 
mild pains without fear one learns by degrees to bear severe ones.® 

I do not at all like explanations in words; young people give them little 
attention and hardly retain them. Things! Objects! I cannot ever repeat often 
enough that we give too much authority to words with our babbling educa- 
tion that produces only babblers.^® 

These few selections contain some o ^ou sseau^s basic ideas on education. 
Red uced to maxims, the passages could be epitomized thus: go back to nature, 
let children be children, make games an education and education a game, let 
nature take itrcourse, teach less from books and more from life, use many ob- 
jects and few'words, lef your child be free, win bis confidence^ protect him 
from the artificiality of human society, do not coerce him, stimulate his mind 
with things he can understand, and keep hirn healthy^ In flat contradiction to 
the doctrine that man is born bad and must be saved by God's grace, Rousseau 
was emphatic in stating that man was born good and was spoiled by contact 
wth human society and by education. The spirit of severe repression that had 
dominated the schools for centuries was based upon the supposed need to cure 
children of their innate badness. Beating the evil out of them in this world 
was regarded as preferable to letting them continue in sin and suffer hell-fire 
throughout eternity. If, however, children were by nature good, then all one 
had to do was to let them stay that way! A school based upon such a theory had 
no need for harsh discipline. As Rousseau's Smile was read from one end of 
the world to the other, freedom for children became more and more popular 
until now it is accepted as axiomatic, and harsh discipline has consequently 
disappeared from the schools. 

The movement introduced into education by Rousseau is usually called 
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pervert this order, we shall produce precocious fruits that will have neither 
maturity nor savor and will not be long in spoiling, we shall have young 
scholars and old children Childhood has its ways of seeing, thinking, and 
feeling that are appropriate to it, nothing is less intelligent than to want to 
substitute our own ways * 

The child who feels the need of help from others, who never ceases to 
experience their good intentions, has no interest in deceiving them, on the 
contrary, he has a reasonable interest m their seeing things as they are, for 
fear that they may deceive themselves to his prejudice In a natural 
and free education, whv should your child he to you? What has he to hide 
from you? You do not rebuke him, you never punish him, you exact nothing 
from him Why would he not tell you all that he did as frankly as he would 
tell a small friend? He cannot see m this confession more danger from one 
side than from the other ° 


Now if nature gives to a child’s mind this suppleness that renders it 
capable of receiving all sorts of impressions, it is not for the purpose of en 
graving upon it the names of kings, dates, terms of heraldry, of the sphere, 
or of geography and all those words without sense for his age and without 
utility for any age whatsoever, with which one overwhelms hi* sad and stenle 
childhood, but it is for engraving all the ideas that he can understand and 
that are useful, all those that contribute to his happiness and ought some day 
to shed light upon his duties, they trace themselves m his mind early in in 
enaceable characters and help him to conduct himself during his life m a 
manner suitable to his nature and his abilities « 

Whether he works or plays, both are the same to him, his games are his 
occupations and he feels no difference between them He puts into every- 
thing he does an interest that makes him laugh and a liberty that pleases, 
s owing at the time the bent of his mind and the range of his knowledge Is it 
not a sweet and charming sight at this age to see a handsome child, his eye 
manner contented and serene, his face open and smiling-^ 
while amusing himself, does the most serious things or works hard 
at the most frivolous games? ’ 


[during childhood] and there 
IS not a man in the world who can make it really intelligible to them, but the 
tar of punishment, the hope of pardon, the importunities, the embarrass 
h 1 Otera all the promises that you demand, and 

“‘"'■uced them when you have only bored or fright 
ih!m , T, ’’Wens as a result? In the first place, by imposing upon 
turn them ^ yuu prejudice them against your tyranny and 

turn them aside from loving you, secondly, you teach them to be deceitful, 
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B ^edow was born in 1723 In Hambu r g^^ of a brutal father and an in- 
sane mother. I n view of his heredity and early environment, he should never 
have amounted to anything. As a child he attended school intermittently and 
most unwillingly, disliking it violently, hating the constant memorizing, and 
revolting against the harsh discipline. Much of his time was spent doing 
errands for his father, who was a wigmaker. The young boy ran through the 
streets making collections and deliveries and, incidentally, picking up the 
manners of any other rowdy street urchin. He hated the work, and was ap- 
parently one of the world’s worst errand boys, for which his father beat him 
cruelly and viciously. One day in his early adolescence, young Basedow ran 
away from home and, after living for a while as a tramp, found refuge as a serv- 
ant in a doctor’s house. For the first time the boy found kindliness and sym- 
pathy, and he developed remarkably during this one year away from home. 
The doctor saw that his young servant was much too bright to remain in 
service or to enter a trade, and he eventually persuaded Basedow’s father to 
educate the boy. In the doctor’s house Basedow picked up a few bits of surface 
polish, but his manners, habits, and morals remained throughout his life those 
of a turbulent gamin from a lower middle-class family devoid of refinement 
or culture. 

Upon his return home, Basedow re-entered the lower class of the Latin 
school, the work of which he sUU detested. The humanistic curriculum re- 
quired a pupil to memorize interminable vocabularies, declensions, and con- 
jugations, without in the least knowing what it was all about. Since Basedow 
was rebellious, independent, uninhibited, and impudent, he continually brought 
down upon himself the most extreme school discipline. Flogging did him 
little good, however, and he continued to stumble along at the bottom of the 
class, hating the work but determined to become educated. His three years in 
the upper division of the school went much better, largely because he came in 
contact with some inspiring teachers who, appreciating the boy's native ability, 
challenged his imagination with new ideas. Because of their recommendations 
he was able after graduation to attend the University of Leipzig for two years. 

Basedow was already a young man of twenty-one when he went to 
Leipzig. He had begun his schooling late and had attended to only those 
portions of it that interested him. His preparation was therefore most uneven; 
Indeed, his main assets for university life were an eager spirit and a lively in- 
telligence. Instead of studying hard to compensate for his inadequate prepara- 
tion, Basedow devoted his time to tutoring rich students, writing term papers 
for lazy ones, and spending the money thus earned in riotous living. He 
attended a few lectures, but he had no notion of self-discipline nor of setting 
aside r^ular hours for work. Already Basedow was showing the fundamen- 
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naturalism, because the basic tenet was the conviction that the natural growth 
of children in a natural environment constituted an adequate education. The 
idea was new at the time of its formulation by Rousseau and was in sharp con- 
trast to both the belief that children were born wicked and the extreme arti- 
ficiality of the period. Educators who followed Rousseau adopted the same 
general theory, although they modified it somewhat. Naturalism is still one im- 
portant element in education today. 

A. BASEDOW: HIS LIFE AND WORK 


I. The Ltje Story of Basedow^^ Some teachers of educational history 
will be surprised to find Johann Bernard Basedow among the world’s great 
teachers More surprising still is the relegation of Rousseau to a position in the 
background. The reason for this situation is the author’s determination to 
write a book about teachers, methods of instruction, curricular content, and 
schools not a book about educational philosophy. Rousseau was a writer and 
philosopher, not a schoolteacher Moreover, his writings were in such a form 
that they could not be applied directly to schoolwork. Indeed, one of his basic 
ideas was to dispense with schools altogether. Basedow is included in this book 
because he combined Rousseau’s ideas with some of his own and evolved the 
first school in which the educational philosophy of Rousseauism found full 
scope. His school did not last for long, but through the teachers who taught 
t ere and the disciples who admired him, he influenced subsequent education in 
Germany a good deal and that in other countries more or less Basedow was 
far from admirable as a person— so was Rousseau, for that matter— and he 
was more than a little mad, but in the stuffy atmosphere of eighteenth-century 
schoolrooms he lit a torch that still burns today. 
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both German ami Latin lZ\ci\ assuming that the boy was extraordinarily 
bright, credit must bcgi\ca to Iliscdoft for his methods of teaching 

As a result of Ills success and of the support given him by hts noble 
patron, Basedow obtained a (Msition os professor of "philosophy and elo- 
quence" at the University of Suro* m Denmark Here he «as met at first with 
great acclaim Hts lectures were vivid and stimulating, his assignments had 
novelty, and his aiiproach to his subject matter was original and interesting 
He was hailed as a prophet, and hts classes were soon overflowing with eager 
students He was so popular that he had to give eight classes a day in order 
to accommodate his hearers This situation did not, however, long endure 
OUicr professors became jealous of him, and some quite rightly accused him 
of supcrnciahty His boasting and extravagant claims did nothing to help his 
personal relationships, and the conservative natives of Sure looked askance 
upon his intemperance rnnlly, the theologians were up in arms because of 
his efforts to substitute a "natural religion” for the dogmas of the orthodox 
church Although his students remained enthusiastic about him, Basedow was 
removed from his position after eight jears by order of the government, which, 
however, offered him a post at the same salary m the Gymnasium at Altona * 
This early persecution of Basedow seems (0 have been without adequate basis, 
and It earned for him the sympathy and support of many leaders in Germany 
Basedow’s personal conduct at Altona remained as unconventional and 
unacceptable as ever, and his teaching continued in the same vein The stu- 
dents at Altona were, however, a sophisticated and aristocratic lot, who were 
offended by Basedow’s lack of refinement In contrast to his previous position, 
he had only three class hours a week, and after a while he had none at all 
Finding himself surrounded by critics, unpopular with the students, and pre 
vented from doing his legitimate work of instruction, he began to publish his 
religious and philosophical views, m spile of advice from his friends to keep 
silent Until that time the charges against him were not well substantiated but 
when he put pen to paper he gave his enemies a weapon with which to attack 
him Within four years he had produced numerous publications, most of 
which had better have been left unwritten \ln the first place, he condemned 
himself_of heterodoxy,* in the second, he showed that he-^had no genius 
v ^ateve r for philosophy or theology, m the third, he merely recapitulated in a 
banal way things that had already been said much better by others and finally 
He revealed himself as a common quarreler — noisy, violent, impolite, and often 
vulgar, but not dangerous Eventually, even Basedow s pugnacity wore out un 
der the endless attacks of the theologians and his efforts to cudgel his brain 
into producing philosophy became increasingly futile The net result of his 
lit«^ effort^as a banning of his works, a threat of fine for any printer who 
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tal instability of his nature He could never organize himself well enough to 
complete properly the undertakings suggested by his fertile mind He was con 
tent throughout life to skitter over the surface of things, substituting alertness 
of mind for thoroughness 

Basedow was supposed to be preparing himself for the ministry and had 
enrolled as a student of philosophy and religion Upon his own admission, 
however, he did not attend more than a few classes and profited mainly from 
independent reading done in his room For some reason of his own, he be 
came interested m two contrasting religious philosophies and read voraciously 
within the narrow limits of his interest He did not take up with his pro- 
fessors the questions that occupied him, but stubbornly and unsystematically 
plowed ahead by himself This performance was characteristic of him he 
would not ask for or accept advice from others, and he thought himself per 
fectly competent to do anything alone Like many another self made man, he 
never found out that, while his achievements were greatly to his credit, he was 
really not well educated in a balanced and conventional manner Moreover, his 
lack of general training prevented him from knowing, until too late, that ideas 
new and exciting to him were often common intellectual currency among edu 
cated people As a consequence of this ignorance and of his general super 
ficiality, he tended to write boring commonplaces that were new only to him 
One of the values of a well rounded education is to prevent one from regard 
ing as revolutionary a theory that hag already been discovered, rediscov 
ered, and exploded three times 

Basedow continued his individualized studies, at Leipzig or at home, 
with little or no guidance until he was twenty six years old At that time he 
accepted a position as tutor for a nobleman’s son The appointment gave him a 
chance to apply some of the fiedagogical ideas he had already developed 
among them his basic tenet instruct by means of play All day every day be 
was ostensibly playing with his charge, showing him this and that, talking with 
him answering his questions, and amusing him, but at the end of three years 
the boy had made miraculous progress m arithmetic, elementary science, and 
Latin Basedow was ingenious in devising games that would be instructive, 
thus, to teach counting he and the boy played with grains of wheat or green 
peas, and to teach fractions they divided apples in sundry ways, subsequently 
eating their fractions' From such elementary matters, Basedow led the boy 
into more advanced fields, never pushing him but always stimulating him to 
want to learn The boy, who was ten years old when Basedow left him, is 
credited with an average adult grasp of religious knowledge, an understanding 
of world history and geography, an ability to do elementary arithmetic, an 
extended knowledge of scientific phenomena, and an ability to write and speak 
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adults never to ask children for an opinion or conclusion. Basedow’s plans in- 
~luded definite efforts for the use of such reasoning powers as children have at 
different ages. Rousseau’s notion of education in morality consisted in prevent- 
•'ng temptation from arising, rather than in helping children to resist it; pun- 
ishment, except such as was administered by natural consequences, Rousseau 
banned altogether. Basedow took a more conventional view and approved 
both punishment and rewards, condemning only the cruel and brutal forms of 
discipline then common in both school and home. Basedow was not content to 
leave morality entirely to nature and thought teachers should interest them- 
selves in the proper development of morals. Finally, in the matter of instruction 
Rousseau and Basedow contradicted each other pointblank. The former wanted 
no teaching whatever during childhood, except what was provided by the 
child’s own experiences; fimilc’s business was to grow strong and healthy, and 
it made no difference if he did not know his right band from his left. 
Basedow believed firmly in direct instruction, but he wanted it given through 
play and without interference with a child’s freedom or growth. 

It would perhaps be a fair summary of the relationship between the two 
men to say that both started with the same premises about human beings, that 
both were flaming revolutionaries against the society of their day, and that both 
had the same educational objectives, but that they differed in many matters of 
procedure, in general principles, and in numerous details. Of the two, Base- 
dow had the more immediate effect upon schools because he carried out his 
reform through existing institutions, but Rousseau had the wider and more 
permanent influence. As one authority has said: “Basedow succeeded in effect- 
ing a complete change in the whole system of education and instruction in 
Germany — something Rousseau was able to do neither in his native land 
(Switzerland) nor in France.”’^ 

Inspired by his new interest in education, Basedow published a mono- 
graph, setting forth his plans for educational reform. At this time he was a 
man of forty-five. His plan— when shorn of its details, digressions, boasts, and 
promises for the future — contained two main proposals. First, there should be 
a school that should serve both as a laboratory for the new methods and as a 
training center for teachers; second, there should be an encyclopedic book 
on methods of teaching and curricular content, through use of which a teacher 
could be instructed and guided. By these two means, the grand revolution 
foreshadowed by Bmile could be brought into the realm of actuality. 

Basedow wanted to put his plan into action by writing his Elementary 

F. C. Schlosser, Education in the Eighteenth Century and the Nineteenth to the Over- 
throw of the French Empire (translated by D Bavison), Chapman and Hall, 1843-185^, 
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worked for him in the future, a general distrust on the part of the public, and 
a broken heart and a period of deep melancholy for himself 

At this point in his career Basedow read the one book that influenced 
his subsequent life profoundly, Rousseau’s Emile There Basedow found a co 
herent and artistic expression of views with which he was in sympathy The 
relationship of Basedow to Rousseau has been a matter on which investigators 
differ Some admirers have credited Basedow with having independently 
reached most of the same conclusions that Rousseau did, while his detractors 
have bluntly called him a mere imitator The truth lies presumably somewhere 
between these two extremes Certainly Basedow had already stated in print 
many of the same ideas that a few years later appeared in Emile, although he 
expressed them incoherently piecemeal, and without the slightest literary 
flavor In particular, the two men shared the principles of back to-nature, of 
education through play, and of learning through experience Rousseau’s ideas 
therefore fitted in with Basedow’s own and soon commingled with them until it 
IS hard to tell which point came from whom In one respect, however, Basedow 
was obviously and deeply indebted to Rousseau Emile stands high as liters 
ture and was widely read in Europe Since education became at once very much 
the center of attention, Basedow profited greatly from the popular interest 
aroused by Rousseau Moreover, Rousseau did what Basedow could never 
have done he gave in vibrant prose a coherent presentation of the new edu 
cation, thus ensuring the continuance of his ideas long after his death Base 
dow undoubtedly rode into fame on the crest of Rousseau’s popularity, hut 
he was not simply an imitator 

In several important respects Basedow contradicted Rousseau completely 
In the first place, he believed that schools could be reformed, while Rousseau 
thought them beyond any hope Emde went to no school, instead, until he 
cached manhood he was accompanied by a guide, philosopher, and fnend 
his arrangement was as Basedow saw, impossible in most families from a fi 
nancial point of view and undersirable because it isolated a child from his agf* 
mates Basedow wanted a socialized education, while Rousseau threw society to 
the wolves, along with the schools In short, Basedow worked out his reforms 
within the existing social framework, while Rousseau attacked the framework 
itself 

In other, less fundamental ways Basedow’s ideas were in opposition to 
those of Rousseau The latter thought children capable only of self love and 
wanted no effort made to modify nature, the former believed children 
had naturally some love for their fellow man and could be educated into hav 
mg more Rousseau called childhood the "sleep of reason,” and he warned 
“For an exceUent and careful evaluataon of the matter, see Hahn vp 
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in which he found application to his cbej-d*oeuvre* quite impossibile, and for 
nearly a year he found one excuse after another for putting off its completion 
In the meantime Uie enthusiasm of the prince waned, and he did not continue 
his original gift of funds for the proposed school After trying m vain to find 
another patron, Basedow finally decided in 1774 to launch his school himself, 
depending upon public subscriptions for aid Almost at once he recovered from 
his melancholy and entered a manic phase of enthusiasm, again throwing him 
self recklessly into his work, in spite of his fifty one years, his already broken 
health, his seriously impaired eyesight, and his lack of money He promptly 
and confidently appealed to the public for funds, publishing combined an 
nouncements and advertisements that for mcoherency, redundancy, fantastic 
promises, and solicitations could be equaled only by the appeal of a noisy 
barker at a sideshow Money did not, however, roll in as he had expected it 
would on the basis of his previous eiqienence with subscriptions He had over 
looked an important quirk in human psychology that people will in the 
name of chanty, pay too much m order to get some actual object they want, 
but that they will not contribute as readily to an institution at a distance when 
they get nothing but God’s blessing in return Basedow was therefore unable 
at any time to obtain adequate support for his school, a detailed description of 
which will appear presently 

For two years Basedow struggled on, assisted by excellent teachers, among 
them VVolke The number of pupils was always small Fifteen pupils appeared 
for the opening of the school, and the enrollment never exceeded sixty pupils 
at a time Two years after it opened, the school staged a public examination, to 
which all the outstanding men in Europe were invited Many of them came 
and were greatly impressed by what they saw and heard The next term of 
school saw an increase in enrollment and a return of the prince s support At 
this moment of apparent success Basedow retired from his headship of the 
school, partly because he had no ability as an executive, partly because his im 
portumties and quarrels had stirred up too much opposition to himself and 
partly because — having got the school started — he had once more run out of 
energy and enthusiasm For a year he occupied himself with various publica 
tions, with a continuation of an old quarrel and with starting the first peda 
gogical journal in Germany The school prospered, but disagreements among 
members of the staff soon began to undermine it After a year, the new direc 
tor suddenly left, and Basedow returned as head of the institution, but he 
was in another of his depressed moods and did not apply himself to his work 
His chief assistant, the faithful and patient Wolke, taught classes, supervised 
the staff, handled correspondence, and kept on good terms with the other 

“Seepp 429-433 
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Book, rather than by founding a school, since he believed that teachers could 
be quite easily trained, once the proper material on method and content was 
available He therefore proposed that the public should subscribe to such a 
book, and that he should devote as many years as necessary to the writing of 
it Such was the enthusiasm already aroused by Rousseau that people were m 
just the right mood to support Basedow’s proposal The number of subscrip- 
tions that poured in was almost unbelievable, in fact, Basedow finally had to 
set a date after which he would accept no more of them He worked himself 
into a frenzy of excitement, forgetting to eat or drink, sleeping only in short 
snatches when exhaustion overcame him, and renouncing all social intercourse 
For some months Basedow worked alone, but eventually he had to admit that 
even he was not competent to cover all possible fields of human knowledge, he 
therefore arranged for a colleague named Wolke to write certain sections of the 
book, to help him with the correction of manuscripts, and subsequently to teach 
in the school he hoped to found 

The first part of the monumental work appeared in 1770, the second two 
years later The first treats of methodology and was intended as much for 
parents as for teachers The second and much longer part covered supposedly 
all the material a teacher would need in all subjects In selecting what should 
go into his book, Basedow was guided primarily by what was useful for the 
needs of everyday life He gave an important place to both physical exercise 
and vocational training, restricted languages and sciences to their purely prac 
tical aspects— eliminating grammar almost entirely and reducing study of the 
classics to a considerable degree, presented history as an illustration of moral 
precepts, and included the arts — drawing, painting, music, and dancing — ^as 
having a practical utility for the leisure and personal development of the aver- 
age citizen This principle for selecting the materials of instruction has a dis 
tincUy modern ring and was diametrically opposed to the humanistic and 
theological education then in vogue 

Basedow’s work was favorably accepted by most people, although, as one 
might expect, some of the established schoolmasters unleashed upon him their 
bitterest scorn and most virulent criticism, to which Basedow replied m his 
worst street gamin manner Among the many prominent men impressed by 
Basedow’s book was the prince of Anhalt Dessau,* who m 1771 invited Base- 
dow to found m Dessau the school that was to give reality to the reform and to 
act as a training center for future teachers Basedow therefore went to Dessau, 
but during his first year there he postponed founding the school because bis 
Elementary Book was not yet done He had already exhausted himself by his 
immoderate methods of working and had fallen into a mood of melancholy, 
“raj EltmtntanLCTk, published at Dessau. 
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gests strongly that he suffered from manic-depressive insanity. When he was ex- 
cited, he acted as if he were being driven by the Furies; he talked without 
stopping, not only for hours but for days and nights on end, until he ex- 
hausted himself. Subsequently, he was plunged into gloom and did nothing 
for a period, while his burned-out vitality gradually returned. At all times he 
was highly irritable and often flared up in pathological rage over nothing. His 
vanity, conceit, and egotism were also abnormal, as was bis alcoholism. The 
excessive drinking was presumably both a symptom of an unbalanced emotional 
state and a cause of its continuance. His was a violent and unruly nature that 
did everything too intensely: he 
worked to excess, smoked to excess, 
drank to excess, and bragged to excess 
There was nothing wrong with Base- 
dow’s mind, except as his judgment 
was warped at times by his emotional 
storms, but he never had a normal 
personality, and his deviations became 
worse and worse as he grew older. 

The picture of Basedow in Figure 
64 reflects the man’s general bump- 
tiousness and conceit, but does not sug- 
gest his more amiable qualities or his 
fundamental abilities. It is a side light 
upon his character that, although he advertised himself as an apostle of 
naturalism, he wore a curly wig when he had his picture drawn 

Basedow has been called everything from a great genius to a complete 
mountebank. His personality and his glaring faults irritated his contemporaries, 
while at the same time his ability to talk easily and brilliantly often fascinated 
them In his earlier days be was a persuasive salesman of educational reform, 
but Ins achievements did not live up to his advance publicity In general, 
teachers lend by personality and training to be an introverted, conservative, 
and well-mannered lot; one does not often find in their ranks a flamboyant, 
uninhibited person, given to inexcusable language, brawling, gambling, and 
drinking. Eccentricities many a pedagogue displays, but they are almost never 
of the extroverted, violent, explosive type shown by Basedow 

One of the best descriptions of this odd personality was written by 
Goethe,* who is among the world’s most famous and brilliant men. Goethe 
spent some time in the company of Basedow and Lavater,* a gentle, educated 
person who, in spite of having done many sensible things, has come down in 
history as the chief defender of ohrenology* and other pseudo-psychological 
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teachers Gradually, however, matters went from bad to worse Basedow 
began to drink more and more heavily, to become jealous of Wolke’s deserved 
popularity, and to be angry because Wolke took to himself a little credit for 
the success of Basedow’s work The feeling between the two men mounted, 
Basedow venting his abnormal emotionalism daily upon his subordinate 
until finally Wolke stopped being patient and sued Basedow for defamation of 
character The affair was hushed up and a reconciliation brought about, but 
the work of the school had been badly disrupted 

Basedow would neither administer the school properly himself nor get out 
of the way and let someone else do it The result was profound disorganiza 
tion and anarchy on the part of the staff Teachers neglected their work, 
amused the children instead of teaching them, and dismissed classes for no 
reason Each teacher did what he liked, when he liked The pettiness, lazi 
ness, neglect, suspicion, and mistrust shown by Basedow himself spread to the 
staff and in a year or two the school was well on its way to decadence The pu 
pils became restless, unamenable to discipline, disrespectful, and lazy They not 
only knew m a general way that Basedow drank to excess, but many of them 
had seen him stumbling up to his room Some of the younger teachers tried 
hard to save the school, but with Basedow in his unhappy, degenerate state, the 
end was inevitable As one teacher said, Basedow neglected nothing to rum an 
institution that would have prospered without him Ten years after the founds 
bon of the school, Wolke, its last real prop, left to establish a similar school in 
t Petersburg * The school at Dessau was then reorganized along rather 
conventional lines under a new and energetic headmaster and staggered along 
for a few more years, but its fame was already over and in 1793, the same 
year as the climax of the French RevoluUon, it closed its doors It was there 
fore m existence only nineteen years, but m this short time it influenced ed 
ucation in Germany and elsewhere 

In the meantime, Basedow busied himself with devising a new way of 
ea mg reading to small children He became so enthusiastic that at the age of 
Mxty two he began to teach as a volunteer m an obscure school in Magdeburg 
e progress of his pupils was phenomenal, and he spent several months each 
year or the rest of his life in Magdeburg teaching first graders I 

Basedow did not live long, probably because of his immoderate habits In 
1790 he was taken ill with a cerebral hemorrhage and died in a few hours, 
three years before the school he had founded also passed out of exist 
ence ^ 

2 Basedow’s Personal, ly Basedow was a singular individual He had 
clMFly mherited both the insanity of his mother and the bad temper of his 
alher His alternation of moods from hecUc exatement to blank despair sug 
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hard to bear, and all the more so because, after smoking out a pipeful, he 
immediately struck a dirty piece of tinder that caught fire quickly but gave 
out noxious fumes, and each time he fouled tlic air unbearably with the first 
puff I called this preparation the SUnktinder Basedow ind wanted to intro- 
duce It under tins title into natural history He had a great joke over this idea 
and he expounded to me the repulsive preparation circumstantially until I 
was sick to my stomach, and maliciously gloated over my horror For this 
i\as one of the most deeply rooted bad characteristics of this highly gifted 
man that he loved to tease and goad mischievously those who were least 
prejudiced against him He could never let anyone rest, with grinning mock- 
ery and in a raucous voice he irritated you or by asking a surprising question 
he embarrassed you and laughed scornfully when he had achieved his goal, 
although he was quite content if you, suddenly regaining your composure, 
gave him as good as he sent 

I always spent part of the night with Basedow He never went to bed, 
but dictated without stopping Sometimes he threw himself onto his bed and 
dozed, while his secretary — pen in band — remained sitting very quietly and 
was ready immediately to go on writing when the half awakened Basedow 
again gave free rein to his thoughts All this happened in a tightly sealed 
room that was full of tobacco smoke and fumes from the Under As often as 
I tore myself away from dancing I rushed upstairs to Basedow who was dis 
posed to talk over and dispute every problem, and when, after the passage of 
some time, I again hurried back to the dance, even before the door closed 
behind me, he began to dictate and took up the thread of his treatment as if 
nothing else had been going on 

In view of my overly free convictions and my wholly objectless and 
planless life and actions I could not hide from myself the fact that Lavater 
and Basedow used spiritual, indeed ministerial, means for reaching earthly 
goals. Lavater went at his work softly and cleverly, Basedow, violently, of 
fenswely, and even clumsily, however, both were so convinced of the excel 
lence of their hobbies and undertakings that one had to regard them as 
honest men, to love them, and to respect them 

From the above account, it is evident that Basedow was no poseur, in spite of 
his many eccentricities, otherwise, Goethe would never have been so attracted 
to him 

Basedow’s school hardly outlived him, and his writings are too prolix, 
dull, and unorganized for most people to read His influence was primarily 
upon other German educators who followed closely upon his heels, but for 
posterity his chief value lies in his adaptation of Rousseauism to the practical 
school situation Rousseau was a revolutionary philosopher and a writer of 
dynamic prose, not a schoolteacher He propounded the “natural way” of 

‘Translated from Goethes GeiammtUche Werke J G Cotta 1837 XXII 207 213 See 
^so A Bach Goethes Rhetnretse mtt Lavater und Basedov; tm Sotnmer 1774, Seldwyla 
1923. 238 pp 
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ideas Goethe found Basedow such a fascinating study m contradictions that be 
simply could not tear himself away An cxccrpt from Goethe’s account de 
scribes both Basedow’s personality and his methods of work* 


One could not see i greater contrast than that between these two men— 
Basedow and LiNater Even a ghnee at Basedow indicated an antithesis 
Whereas Lavater’s features were open to the obscr\ers, Basedow’s were 
withdrawn and contracted Livaters eyes were clear and mild under wde 
eyelids but Basedows were small, black sharp, deeply set in his head 
glancing out from under shaggy c>cbrows, in contract La\aler’s frontal 
bones appeared framed by the softest brown eyebrows Basedow's hoarse, 
rough \oice his quick and sharp expressions, a certain mocking laugh, a 
quick change of topic in his comcrsation, and whatever else might describe 
him — in fact everything was diametrically opposed to the characteristics and 
behavior to which Lavatcr had accustomed us However, Basedow was much 
sought after m Frankfort and admired for his great intellectual gifts, but he 
was not the man either to edify the spirit or to guide it 

Much more curious and harder to understand than his doctrine was 


Basedow s behavior On this journey he had the intention through his per 
sonality to win the public for his philanthropic undertaking and, indeed, to 
open not only their hearts but also their purses He knew how to talk grandly 
and convincingly about his project and everyone gladly admitted what be 
asserted But in the most incomprehensible manner he wounded the feehnga 
of people from whom he wanted to obtain a donation, m fact be insulted 
them needlessly through the fact that he could not hold back his opinions and 
whims about religious matters Here also Basedow appeared the direct op- 
posite of Lavater Whereas Lavater accepted as literally true the Bible and 
all us contents yes word for word and valid and applicable for the present 
ay Basedow felt a most uneasy itch to revise and to remodel according to 
his own crotchets* both the doctrines of faith and the external clerical 
ac s In a harsh and irresponsible manner he declared himself before 
everyone as the most pronounced enemy of the trinity and could never get 
roug arguing against this commonly accepted mystery Incidentally I had 
^ form of amusement in private conversation 

amt because Basedow was better read and better adapted to the swordplay ol 
uisputation than I as an empiricist* knew how to be, I had to exert myself 
the more as we discussed more important points 

cplf of 1™ ^ charming opportunity if not to enlighten my 

mL „ . f'f I ■"'•““d father and friends to take over my 

Ziv i and set out again from Frankfort in the com 

rio^L^L a difference I felt when I considered the gra 

WeTt „ 1 ™aaa‘ed from Lavater Cleanly as he was, he created about 
not tn H environment One became virginal at his side so as 

mlh ton OW r**" anything repulsive Basedow, on the other hand, 

Til X f himself could not pay attention to his own appearance 

The very fact that he smoked bad tobacco uninterruntedlv was extremely 
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4nd assistant to one or two Penstomsten Tbeir fees were usually paid 
either by some charitable person or by the noble family whose service they ex- 
pected to enter The Peustotmten were children of the upper classes They 
received the same education as the Pamulanten The distinction between the 
two classes was thus entirely social and was based partly upon the current strat- 
ification of society, partly upon the ability to pay one’s own fees, and partly 
upon future vocational expectations To the American mind such an arrange 
ment in a boarding school would seem undesirable, but m eighteenth century 
Germany there was nothing to be gained by educating a child out of his social 
class 

In its earlier years, at least, a number of young men who wished to be- 
come teachers were working at the school and attending Basedow’s seminar in 
pedagogy These budding teachers were not required to have a university de 
gree In fact, Basedow preferred them without university training, before they 
had had a chance to enter what he called the “thorny path of hair splitting 
inquiries ” In any case, Basedow was always of the opinion that fais own two 
books could give all the training a teacher needed These young men were to 
observe the work of the school and to do more or less practice teaching, usu 
ally under Wolke’s supervision Little provision was made for their mainte 
nance, but Basedow promised to give them the highest recommendations and to 
make every effort to find positions for them This work with prospective 
teachers carried out one of Basedow’s mam purposes m founding the school, 
since he hoped to make it a center for teacher training and for educational 
experimentation 

An examination helps to find good teachers only if they are there, but 
does not educate a number of them For this purpose seminaries are necessary 
There must therefore be in each country a teacher training school in which 
are pupils with whom to work and in which young men who desire to enter 
schoolteaching are under the supervision of experienced professors of educa 
tion and complete their training years Toward the end of their training the 
institution can give a testimomal that gives the choosers more information 
than an examination 

2 The Schedule of Work The pupils were classified into four grades 
for each of which there was a schedule of classes These schedules are de 
cidedly more modern than those produced by either Francke or De la Salle 
Especially noticeable is the absence of religious teaching A sample for the 
highest class is shown on page 418 

The next highest class had a similar schedule, except for the hours from 
2 to 3 and from 6 to 7 During the former some of them had drawing, some 


Ibid, p 30? 
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learning and living and in so doing sowed a seed that is still bearing fruit to 
day fimile was a single child taught by a tutor, Basedow, with all his faults, 
was able to take the mam ideas of Pintle and show how education for a group 
of children could be based upon the same principles Basedow was perhaps 
both mad and degenerate — although perhaps no more mad or degenerate than 
Rousseau — but through his work, brief though it was, teachers with new ideas 
were sprinkled all over Germany, making ready the ground in which the next 
of the great teachers, Pestalozzi, was to sow a second and more permanent 
adaptation of Rousseauism 

B THE PHILANTHROPINUM 

A SCHOOL MODELED ON ROUSSEAU 

The school founded by Basedow was extraordinary for its time and 
would rank in some ways as a progressive school even today Basedow intended 
his school to be an embodiment of educational reform and a pattern for all of 
Germany to copy 

The objectives of the education to be given m the school are stated by 
Basedow m both generalized and concrete fashion 

Nature, school, life if there is friendship among these three, a man be 
comes what he should become but cannot be immediately gay in childhood, 
cheerful and eager to learn during his youth, contented and useful as an 
adult 

®^J®ctive of education must be to educate a European whose life 
will be as blameless as generally useful, and as contented as can be brought 
about through education ” 

In another place Basedow described the training he gave the children as 
humanitarian political and undenominationally Christian It will be seen that 
he had in view both the development of children to their highest capaaties 
and also their adaptation to the society in which they lived, in the second 
point he differed markedly from Rousseau The school was called the Philan 
thropinum 

r Composition of the School At the Ume of its opening, the school had a 
teachers, of whom the permanent members were Basedow and 
Woike There were two types of pepil m the institution the Famulanten and 
the Penswmsten The former were children from lower class families who ex 
peeled to enter the service ol some noble family as tutors They received a 
good general education and m addition they had experience in their adult 
occupation since each Famulanl was assiened as a combined personal servant 

’Goring op cit d xlvi 
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Several points about these schedules are of particular interest The first 
concerns the number of hours devoted to schoolwork of some kind Work be 
gan at 8 A M and lasted, with one hour out for lunch, until 7 p m A second 
point IS the combination of subjects Thus history is taught m French or Latin 
In languages the emphasis is upon conversation, without grammar until the last 
year Two hours during the day were used for nonacademic subjects one for 
dancing or riding and one for handwork Moreover, the Philanthropinum 
was to maintain a camp for two months in the summer, the children living 
in tents and incidentally learning a good deal about nature study, geography, 
farming, hunting, and fishing Although the schedule is somewhat overweighted 
with languages, the selection and treatment both show innovations, and the 
emphasis is much less than it was in the humanistic curriculum In Basedow's 
school the ancient languages were no longer dominant, and the modern Ian 
guages made their appearance as definite school subjects This use of the 
vernacular stamps Basedow as a sense realist Greek was given only m the 
highest class and did not occupy an important position there, Latin was kept, 
not as a key to the literature of antiquity but as a language for common speech 
among all educated men Both French and German were taught It will be 
recalled that the lowest classes m Francke's schools also learned German, but 
the teaching of French was new with Basedow and was due presumably to the 
great esteem in which the French writers, the Encyclopedists* and rational- 
ists,* were held throughout Europe The sciences also gained in number and 
importance Finally, the use of schools to indoctrinate children with the dog 
mas of a given sect was condemned and abandoned, instead there appears a 
small amount of instruction m a “natural religion ' and morals 

The hours of instruction were long, though diversified, but the entire 
school day was even longer Basedow considered seven hours a night enough 
sleep and therefore aroused the pupils at 6 A m during the winter or 5 a m 
in the summer From then until ii or 10 pm, according to the season, the 
lime was theoretically divided as follows 

6 hours for eating, dressing, and playing 

X hour for putting rooms and clothes in order, writing letters, or read 
mg 

5 hours for study 
3 hours for exercise 
2 hours for handwork 

Actually, the schedules do not quite live up to these specifications since there 
were seven hours of study The six hours between 6 and 8 a 11 and 7 and 
1 1 p M are all that remain unscheduled, and these are not sufficient for the 
other activities 
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TABLE 11 SCHEDULE FOR BASEDOW’S FOURTH CLASS* 


Hour 

Mon 

Tues 

Wed 

Thurs 

Fn 

SaL 

8^ 

German 

German 

German 

Morals 

Morals 

Morals 

9-10 

Exercise dancing or riding 

10-12 

Either history or practical philosophy taught m Latin 

1 2-1 

Lunch 

1-2 

Handwork threshing planing wood turning 

2-3 

Geography 

Geography 

Physiol 

ogy 

Mathe- 

matics 

Mathe- 

matics 

Mathe 

matics 

3 -S 

World history taught m French 

Current 

events 

S-6 

Mathe 

matics 

Mathe 

matics 

Mathe- 

matics 

Physics and Nature Study 

6-7 

Twice a week, astronomy, four times, Greek 


‘ This attd the next sell eduU come fwm Conn* ep tit pp Ixxxu Usnv 


had arithmetic, and some joined the work of the highest class From 6 to 7 
the pupils in this group studied English — reading, incidentally, the Vtcor of 
Wakefield * The third class from the top had a somewhat different and 
more informal schedule The conversation hours centered about the material in 
specified books, but the talks during the morning and evening strolls might be 
about anything The schedule appears below 

TABLE 12 SCHEDULE FOR BASEDOWS THIRD CLASS 

^9 German both reading and writing 

9-10 Sometimes handwriting, sometimes walks duimg 
which there was mdirect instruction about what 
was seen 

10- ii Latin conversation 

11- ia French conversation 

12 I Lunch 

1- 3 Music or a free hour 

2- 3 Drawing 

3- 4 Dancing 

4“S French conversation 

5 6 Latin conversation 

6 7 Free hour for indirect instruction like 9-10 above 


e lowest class had the same general schedule as that just shown, presumably 
with easier material, except that reading m German was substituted for the 
second hour of Latin conversation and the last hour was sometimes used bt 
writing letters home 
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The selection of material within each subject and the determination of 
teaching emphasis show both the practical usefulness and the relative modern 
ity of Basedow’s ideas His pupils learned to speak German up until the age of 
eight, then the emphasis shifted, first to the speaking of French and then to 
the speaking of Latin This load seems heavy to the unihngual American, but 
one should remember that children from good families heard both French and 
German at home and were more or less bilingual before they entered school 
In the highest class of the school, all three languages were to be spoken Latin 
grammar was postponed until after the fifteenth year The reasons for this 
postponement are given in Basedow’s own words 

If one waits for the right time and then chooses a sensible method, one 
finds less difficulty m grammatical instruction than he had thought Postpone 
it until that age at which the children are able to conceive of the general ^ar 
actenstics and differences of things, of mental operations, and of spiritual 
conditions in an abstract way outside a particular content So long as this 
ability IS lacking, both etymology and syntax are a collection of tones with- 
out meaning or use If the pupils, through conversation and reading of 
their mother tongue, are so competent that they make few errors in speech, a 
very short grammar should explain matters to them and should be recom 
mended for repeated review Thereafter one should correct their errors in 
speech and writing for a while through citation of the appropriate rules By 
following this method one can m a half-year bring the pupils to such a degree 
of grammatical correctness as is necessary for a writer, if one use two hours 
daily for the purpose The grammar must, however, contain exclusively those 
rules through which the use of a great assortment of phrases is determined, 
but not those rules that apply only to a few cases or which have almost as 
many exceptions as analogous examples In this plan, whatever cannot be 
brought under a rule must be indicated at the end of the grammar in alpha 
betical order under the individual words The grammar of the mother 
tongue must be the first for each person, m dead or foreign languages one 
then needs no other rules than those through which one can learn the vana 
tions of the new language from that already learned for one should set aside 
the agreements as known 

Study of Latin was obviously not intended as a gateway to the knowledge 
and literature of antiquity, because little attempt was made to read the class- 
ical authors As Basedow wrote “Learning sufficient wisdom and truth from 
the old authors themselves is too hard for people and costs an excessive amount 
of time They wrote, not for our century but for their own ” 

Elementary science and mathematics seem to have been taught by means 
o! direct observation, experiments, and illustrative materials The school had a 
collection of models and natural objects— such as rocks, birds, metals, bones, 


Ibid, condensed from pp irg-xjo 
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In Basedow’s Elementarwerk the author included a picture of his concept 
as to what a proper schoolroom should look like. In this picture, reproduced in 
Figure 65, neither the teacher nor the pupils seem to be dressed in a “natural” 
fashion, but the walls of the schoolroom surely reflect the new movement in 
education. There are drawings and charts of animals, of the human body, 
and of vegetation These charts show also that Basedow belongs among the 
sense realists, since he used such materials for demonstration. Although one 
does not see any windows, the view of the schoolroom suggests light and air. 

3. The Selection 0} Materials for Instruction The subject matter of the 
curriculum was selected on the basis of its presumed usefulness in the adult 
life of the pupils An educated man needed to speak, read, and write both 
French and Latin, and he obviously needed his mother tongue. Since the dis- 



Fig 6 s a "NaturalisUc” School From J. B Basedow, Elementarwerk. 


coveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, geography had become a 
necessary school subject. History, in Basedow’s view, was useful mainly as a 
source of illustrations of human conduct, moral or otherwise, but in spite of 
this bias the pupils did presumably learn something of historical movements. 
The scientific renaissance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had made 
school instruction m science necessary for an educated man, if he were to un- 
derstand what was going on around him. In the matter of selecting the sub- 
jects that were useful in his day, one can have no quarrel with Basedow. 
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or vrarm at the nght tune, so that at the nght time fodder grows for cattle 
and food for humans, of which they save something until again the new crop 
grows — as it certainly will grow 

For older children 

A father who truly loves his children forbids what will harm them even 
if they do not understand it, he commands what is useful for them, even if 
they do not understand it God, our unseeable father, also gives laws to men 
as Ins children 

I know many thmgs that God has forbidden me and commanded me and 
I am very glad of such laws, for I know it is good for me to obey them There- 
fore, when I hav e something to do or want to leav e something undone I say 
often to myself What has God ordered or forbidden about this matter? And 
then I direct myself accordmg to his command and after my knowledge of 
what he wishes, that is, after my conscience I am, however, a weak man who 
must become better Sometimes I do not think at the nght time of this or that 
commandment of God’s and I incautiously break it That is known as a sin 
If I later become aware of my transgression, I am sorry and fearful, and 
would gladly undo what is done, but I must bear the evil that my disobedi- 
ence has produced But God pumshes the errors of men with a wise modera- 
tion and IS gentle, if they will only seek daily to better themselves.*^ 

For adolescents 

Because men are spoiled they call many circumstances evil that are only 
less good than the situation they wish or which is the most common among 
men of their kind He who loses an e>e or a foot has merely one member less 
than other men and has retamed many valued limbs Is his condition bad or 
only less good? Precisely this question one can ask of all those who 
complain about an evU condition when their parents, brothers, or friends 
have died and when they s£df have enough people lelt 0/ whom they can 
make fnends to a certain extent, when a fire destroys their house and when 
another house that is somewhat less comfortable becomes theirs, or when 
they lose two children out of the three they love, or when through accident 
they lose a part of their fortune but still retam a part, besides the hope of 
daily gain 

Nature mixes good with evil, evil with good, but not m equal meas- 
ure, far more of the good, far less of the evil, and even the evil comes from 
cau'^ that are good and produce much that is good ** 

The above matenal has been quoted at some length to show the change in 
the teaching of religion As will be remembered, the children m Francke’s 
schools spent half their school time memonzmg the church catechism and selec 
tions from the Bible In Basedow’s school the religious teaching was re- 
duced to three hours a week and was of a totally different type no cate- 

condtnstd from pp 379-580 
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and so on In the sciences the teaching was accompanied by experiments and 
demonstrations Whenever possible the teachers took the pupils to the phenom 
ena, conversing with them at length about what they saw One of the really 
remarkable things about the science curriculum was the objective discussion of 
sexual matters As Basedow wrote “We tell the children the truth about the 
procreation of animals and of men We don’t linger over the sexual act it 
self, but concentrate upon the results thereof, the burdensome pregnancy of the 
mother ” Some of the charts and models dealt with this topic 

On the other hand, the social sciences were probably not well taught, ex 
cept local geography learned through observation History was supposed to 
give "instructive examples of virtues, vices, and the noteworthy fate of man 
kind,” and to develop the ability to read history or to listen intelligently to 
lectures on historical topics The number of books selected for the pupils was 
however, quite inadequate for even the announced objectives 

Finally, there was the subject of religion The world had grown very 
weary indeed of religious quarrels, and many people were already predisposed 
to substitute morals for dogma The movement away from bigotry and sectar 
lanism found an expression in Rousseau’s “natural religion” , that is, such feel 
mgs of awe and reverence as arise in a child through his natural experiences 
and without adult instruction Basedow’s point of view was similar, insofar as 
children were concerned He did not, however, wish to dispense altogether 
with instruction in morals as Rousseau recommended, but rather to devise a 
course of study that would teach the fundamental moral and religious truths 
common to all faiths and would be without offense to members of the Re 
formed, Lutheran, Roman Catholic, Greek or Russian Catholic, and Jewish 
churches His approach was by means of elements in the child’s environment 
with which he was already familiar The excerpts quoted below sound com 
monplace and prosy today but at the end of the eighteenth century they rep 
resented a new approach to religion 

For little children 

My child if no corn grows we have no bread, if no grass grows, we have 
no meat and no milk, if no plants grew any more from the earth, 3 
en an all animals would die of hunger, we would have no flax for linen, 
no woo no cotton, silk, or leather for other pieces of clothing 

Listen my child, you cannot yourself make bread from gram nor meat 
irom animds nor cloths from wool and flax But your father who loves you 
All ^ these things are brought and made for you 
All men have an unseen father whom they call God or Jehovah He is, ^ 
“id untouchable but you know that he is there by 

what he does He brings it about that the sun shines or does not shine at tbi 
right time that it rams or does not ram at the right time, that it becomes col 
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second sack Then, in order to get rid of his burden, he had to land both sacks 
on a chair at once 

Basedow observed that children like certain definite features in their 
games They want a game to be noisy and to require great activity The winner 
should earn some advantage, usually only temporary and incidental, over the 
losers Games should require little or no supervision after they are first pre- 
sented, since they should be so well within the children's capacity and so in 
teresting that no supervision is needed Preferably they should imitate some 
activity with which the children are already familiar Basedow tried to intro 
duce these elements of play into schoolwork He made education pleasant and 
amusing, he presented work m game form, he let the children move about 
freely, except during the handwriting and reading periods 

Basedow banned all memory work dunng childhood except by means of 
games, and wanted teachers never to require memorizing at any stage — only to 
encourage memory work on the part of pupils who voluntarily learned by heart 
such things as were appropnate to their stage of development He expressed 
himself as follows 

Never pester your children with the command to busy themselves with 
memorizing For if one is once willing to use the ngbt methods in languages 
or history, then no child will need more practice in them than he gives him 
self with perfect willingness Words are easily memorized if the mind 
at the time thinks of their meaning, or if the heart feels them Therefore all 
words that you require your children to memorize must be understood be 
forehand by them and where possible their content should be made pleasant 
But practice in the memory for things is far more important, one can call 
this an exercise m proper attentiveness and m recollection of one's thoughts 
At first accustom your children to be able to note so exactly everything the> 
see and hear in certain places or under certain circumstances and can observe 
anew as they wish, that no circumstance of any importance is omitted and 
the order of things or of events is correctly kept If they are exercised 
somewhat m this attentiveness and in the art of keeping the order of pres 
entation for a while in their memory, then try how much of a verbal or wnt 
ten report they can observe for a certain purpose and retain, at least as re 
gards things Let them recount after some time what has been told and again 
what has been described If a lecture consists of mam theses and their ex- 
planations, proofs and reasons, teach them to note the essentials while listen 
mg and reading and to retam for a short or long time This is the memonzing 
of things, from the very name of which it follows that everything must be com 
prehensible to the children^* 

The particular procedure against wbidi Basedow was protesting was the memo 
rumg of paradigms,* word forms, and vocabularies — that is, senes of items 
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chism, no dogma, no indoctrination Indeed, the approach was about what it is 
today among those who teach religion at all, with the exception of definitely 
church schools Although Basedow went on to discuss such matters as the 
immortality of the soul consequences of virtue and vice, and the nature of 
God, prayer, and providence, he contmued to use simple examples from 
everyday life and simple, nontheological reasoning The latter part of the 
course dealt exclusively with morals Basedow began his discussion with the 
presentation of twenty seven "commandments” about behavior, such as “You 
should not slander nor speak slightingly of anyone, and you should not make 
known their faults and sms unless it is your special duty to do so ” One may 
feel that all such instruction is rather useless, but at least Basedow’s materials 
and methods of instruction were in advance of those previously used 

4 Methods of Instruction Perhaps the most outstanding features of the 
Philanthropmum were the methods It was a basic principle that all education 
should be by means of pleasant and entertaining play No child was to be 
forced in any way Because play was the child’s natural behavior, Basedow 
and Wolke devised games with words through which language could be 
learned Some of these games taught merely the names of objects or of their 
parts, another required a pupil either to classify an object or to give an c* 
ample of an indicated classification That is, one child said "chair” and the 
correct solution was “furniture”, or else the child gave "furniture” as a 
class of objects and the second respionded with "chair” as an example Fur 
ther games consisted m making as many words as possible out of a selected 
series of letters, naming all the objects of a given classification m a room, or 
finding an adequate class name for a senes of objects Another type of gam^ 
taught individual sounds by imitation, and later syllables and words Alphabet 
blocks were also used, the pupil sometimes selecting letters to form words that 
were dictated to him and sometimes copying words from a model Memory 
games consisted in having the children observe some phenomenon and report 
to the teacher what they had seen A guessing game and a hidden answer 
game, which will shortly be described, were also frequently used 

Still other games were intended to develop motor control One of these 
was a variation of the still familiar "going to Jerusalem ” When the game 
started one child with a sack on his shoulders stood in front of a row of chairs, 
the number of which just equaled the number of other children The partici 
pants had to keep changing chairs The sack carrier tried to throw his sack 
onto a momentarily empty chair If he succeeded, the players scrambled for 
seats, and whoever was left became the sack carrier If, however, the child 
threw the sack and missed the chair, he remained “it” and in addition got a 
“See p 430 
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many and such things that they are either of no use to youth or in the case of 
necessities can be learned later and better through inquiry and experience or 
through books A small measure of useful and complete knowledge is better 
than a potpourri of numerous informational bits that appear to have been 
thrown together by chance and to no item of which it has been possible to de- 
vote the necessary attention for lack of time 

This warning is still pertinent Many a modern teacher turns an inherently ed- 
ucational project into mere busywork by just such means 

It should be noted that the work of the Philantropinum was highly 
soaalized The children and their teachers worked and played together from 
morning till night Every activity was necessarily a joint undertaking In most 
instances, learning was a part of doing something Moreover, the children were 
definitely encouraged to help each other Basedow had evidently noticed that 
children were remarkably good at teaching each other 

“Helpers” are older children who take pleasure sometimes m playing 
with the youngest children The> have been according to iheir age most care 
fully educated and reared and they have the gift, knowledge, and disposition 
to make themselves much loved by the youngest children They all play, 
mainly for the sake of the younger pupils, instructive games desired by their 
friends, they make movements and gestures, they undertake actions, they 
exchange questions and answers, they receive apparent praise and reproach 
they tell apparently new things, they pretend error or doubt or let themselves 
be instructed, they make apparently unsuccessful experiments which give 
the younger children an example of the virtues appropriate for their age 
Such are the helpers or models of whom I often speak, with whom one can 
not dispense at home or m school 

Basedow had, incidentally, a few remarks to make about the recognition 
of and adjustment to individual differences Especially good are fais comments 
on the proper treatment for brilliant children, who were customarily stuffed 
with knowledge and advanced through school at an exceedingly rapid rate 

You say perhaps “My child has an extraordinary genius, why should I 
curb him in his natural course?” “With what then,” you ask, “should I keep 
him busy if he grasps and learns everything so much faster than the others?” 

I answer “Well, let him do everything to as many degrees more perfectly as 
the exercise is made easier by bis genius Do not lead him from field to field 
earlier than the others but let him harvest m each field more carefully and 
let him repeat the aftermath, and finally give him more time for manual 
work and for physical exercise ” 

^ Ibtd , p 99 
Ibid, pp 265 266 
**Ihtd p 9 s 
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that make no coherent whole Such memorizing had formed the backbone of 
the Latin curriculum 

Instead of requiring children to sit quietly and learn material that was 
unintelligible to them, the teachers of the Philanthropmum constantly took 
their pupils for walks, during which they examined jome object with care, 
visited some place, or discussed some topic Spontaneous conversation was so 
guided to yield educational results Basedow had the following suggestions 
about the proper use of natural human loquacity: 

1 If a natural phenomenon appears, or if one is mentioned, consider 
if you can tell the children something useful about it . . 

2 Should words or idioms appear to which your children do not yet 
attach such meanings as are so right, so exact, or so vivid as you could wish, 
improve their knowledge of both words and things through many examples 
of things that bear the same common name or of which these same phrases 
can be used 

3 An adult can tell the children what he has done, what be plans, what 
his purpose is what aims he seeks, what obstacles he fears, what contrary 
measures he has in mind, and how he would conduct himself, as much when 
his intent is unsuccessful as when it is successful In the evening he can tell 
the children the story of the day, at the end of the month or year, he can go 
look back briefly over everything, he can mix fictional with true stories, pro 
vided they are instructive All are opportunities for incidental converse 
tion and exercises in understanding that, if one knows how to select them 
properly, can become harmless and instructive 

Basedow believed also m teaching by object lessons, but he warned his 
teachers to be very certain that they did not merely substitute words for things 

I insist so often upon knowledge of things and one begins more and 
more to grasp its necessity, but what one presents under this guise must be 
actual knowledge of things If a child names all parts of a watch and all the 
ins ruments of a watchmaker and images their outlines without having a con 

^ strength and effects of the parts that are in this mechanism, then 
me child has no knowledge of a watch but only perhaps of a cogwheel He 
has approached the knowledge of a watch, but he does not yet actually have 
Inri ® only by name but not according to their 

, efficacy, he has in this respect no knowledge of things at all 

Af ^ ^ teachers have the reputation of leading youth to an understanding 

mgs, and if they still do not occupy themselves with the familiarization 
and promotion of useful insights, then all is idle boasting The instruction 
aoout mings must really give new ideas to the understanding, and not merely 
nil up the memory with words But schools and teachers can be just as guiHy 
pedantry if they substitute word knowledge for object 
knowledge as when they burden youth with the knowledge of things, so 

condensed from 
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children great freedom of by interspersing hours of phys- 

guided conversation as a asi encouraging a maximum of participa- 

ical exercise throughout the day, a Probably these measures were 

uon by the children in their --"itL^Basedow’s system was 
more effective than the sys em ridiculous for adolescents. A brief state- 

too complex for children an I .ehool summarizes his 

ment of Basedow’s upon the prevenuon 

attitude: 

If one makes instruction as -4“? I^IrwiJl ^0^ tliem dizzy, 

fuses to lead children before it ^s much as possible the 

if one through imperceptible I am entirely certain that no 

difticulUes of application to ^ohoolwork ^ community through school- 

child any length of time. 3 ^ 

work would be guilty of laziness . w failure to learn, he 

While Basedow would ““‘^rrertmrned from forming personal habits 
realized that some children a others. He therefore used punishment 

that are dangerous to themse ves or ^^pon any grounds. Not was 

for moral offenses, but he di no P ^ disobedient child might lose his 

schoolwork ever to be “!4ndWs privileges, he might be sent for a while to a 
previously acquired merits [o eat alone at 

completely empty small room an ^^g„^a„ce in classes and kept all day 

mealtimes, or he might be depri did not respond to such treat- 

at some simple form of ban wot . school, parents were asked to re- 

ment within a year of their j intractable children existed, but 

move them. Bi^edow ““^fuiey could be beaten out of their 

he did not make the mis 

intractability. functioning for two or three years, he 

After Basedow’s school ha notables in Germany 

held a public examination to w 1 fg^ sg^gml days, 

and other countries. A number o p observers wrote a 

while the children were put throug of his letter is quoted 

description of certain phases of th do the essentiai char- 

below, since it gives more 
acter of the work done in 

The youngsters prepared an diey^all stand in a row like soldiers, 

mand’’ game. You see, it is this ssayi Latin, and they must do 

and Herr Wolke is the officer Len he say claudite oculas, they 

everything that he orders. For instance. 
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This solution of the problem presented by the brilliant child is not far from 
that most widely accepted at present 

j Teacher Pupil Relattonsktp The relationship of teachers and pupils 
was apparently close and friendly As one of the teachers m later years ex 
pressed himself to the children m his class “My dear children, we are creat 
mg here a little republic, in which each one among us is a free member, you 
are my young friends and I am your older and more experienced friend ” 

To some extent this relationship rested upon the informality of the les- 
sons, the small size of the classes, and the methods for making work interest 
mg, but it stemmed also from Basedow’s clear idea of just what he wanted in 
his teachers In commenting upon the use of examinations for selecting teachers 
he wrote 

If I wanted to summon anyone to the position of teacher, I should con 
sider especially good morals, love for youth on the right grounds, inclination 
towards his work, natural ability to learn quickly what he does not know, 
gift of quick sensible deliberation readiness to express his thoughts quickly 
and well, health, customary cheerfulness, and such training of the body as 
arouses esteem, and only then the least point — namely, to what degree he 
already knows what he is to teach others 

I call it m comparison to the foregoing the least important point if 3 
teacher must begin a science along with his students and not at once continue 
in the middle for whoever can, and will, and is allowed to begin with the 
fundamentals learns a science best at the time when he needs to learn it And 
although he who begins later never achieves the highest level in a science, 
nevertheless this impossibility will not prevent a man who possesses the 
above mentioned gifts from guiding pupils to all useful levels (I do not 
speak of university professors who must, m their science, be oracles of an en 
lire country) 

The picture of a friendly, intelligent, flexible, healthy teacher coincides with 
present day demands in the best schools 

6 Motivation and Punishment Like most outstanding teachers, Basedow 
abhorred punishment and greatly preferred praising children to blaming them 
Vividly did he remember the many and futile beatings of his own school 
days In his school at Dessau no child was to be coerced into learning and no 
child was to be punished for poor work Whatever a pupil could not leam 
joyously he could omit, but it was the responsibility of the teachers to pre* 
sent material m such a form that children wanted to learn 

In addition to making the work exciting, Basedow used a system o 
merits and privileges as further stimulation, not only for schoolwork but for 

" Ibid , P Ittit 

*‘lbid p 2 o6 
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into the ^\orld it \Yould at once strangle in its own blood if the good parents 
did not take care of it, wash it, and clean it Herr Wolke asked little 
Fabreau where the babies came from The child began to grin and said par- 
ents told different stories There were sensible parents and silly parents The 
sensible ones said Mother has borne a child But the silly ones would say 
The stork brought it Thereupon he questioned further “If then your mother 
bore you, to whom do you owe it that you are m the world?” The child an 
swered “I owe it to my mother” “But what if the stork brought you?” 
“Then I owe it to the stork,” said the boy, and laughed heartily Oh that I 
had been so understanding as Fabreau when I was six years oldl 

First Herr Wolke dictated a number as long as my arm, it was hardly on 
the blackboard before Emilie began 149,532 quadrillion, so many trillion, 
so many billion, and then the millions, then the thousands, hundreds, until 
the numbers were all read Then they went on to addition Herr Wolke wrote 
a long column of figures, easily ten None of the little children had a piece 
of chalk in his hand, they added everything in their heads or counted some 
times on their fingers They did everything on the dot and sometimes even 
corrected Herr Wolke when he did not add correctly — but he did that only in 
fun So It went on for a while and all the onlookers were greatly pleased that 
the children bad so much dash and could add up a problem 10 the twinkling 
of an eye 

tVhen this exercise was over, Wolke took the chalk and asked the 
pupils what they wanted to have drawn Leonem, leonem, they all shouted 
together Now Herr Wolke started off as if he was going to draw a hon, but 
instead he drew a quite dangerous looking beak Then the children cried 
Non est leo, non est Ico Wh> not? Quta habel rostrum^ they answered, 
leones non habent rostrum Whereupon Herr Wolke drew the ears, but ex 
ttemely long Then the children cned out again that it was not right, that 
they were donkey s ears In short, they prescribed for Herr Wolke what he 
should draw from head to tail, and even then they bad not had enough They 
demanded also that a boy should be standing on top of the animal Herr 
Wolke purposely drew the boy incorrectly, now be lacked an eye, now an 
ear, now a nose, but the children saw each error m an instant and had it cor 
reeled Still it was not enough! The animal must have a bit m his mouth and 
the boy must have the reins in his hand, it was certainly a tigure at which one 
could shake with laughter When that was done, Herr Wolke said he would 
draw them something else, then they all cried out again, domum, domum 
“Good,” said Herr Wolke, “what is the first thing for a house? ’ Fundatnen 
turn, fundamentum In a moment he drew the foundation Then they told him 
to draw the first story, the second story, and then the roof — ^which he did 
^Vhat next? Januam, januam Where sb^ould the door be put? In medto, tn 
Medio “But I don’t want to put one door in the middle,” said Herr Wolke, 

‘ here’s where it will be,” and he drew it somewhat to one side “All nght," 
said the children, “but then you must draw another door on the other side ” 
^Vhy then? Propter symmetriam When the doors were finished they went on 
to the windows Herr Wolke again purposely drew them incorrectly, but the 
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children told him at once how it must be and which were too big or too small 
Then came the chimneys, and then Emilie had him draw a chimney sweep 
with a broom on one of them 

It IS easy to believe that such an exhibition greatly impressed its audience 
Perhaps the one most important thing to remember about the Philanthrop- 
inum was that within its walls education was fun From all accounts the chil 
dren were not aware that their school days stretched from dawn to eve be 
cause they were constantly going somewhere to see or do something interesting, 
and their learning was so inadental that they hardly noticed it In its essen 
tials, then, the Philanthropmum was a distant forerunner of the modern activi 
ties curriculum 
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CHAPTER XV 


TYPICAL SCHOOLS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


The lifetimes of Comenius, De la Salle, Francke, and Basedovy extend from 
1592 to 1790, a period of approximately two hundred years ^ fo ur n i^ 
founded schools which had some influence upon contemporary education These 
men were, however, m the vanguard While they lived and worked and ex 
penmented, a number of more conventional and conservative schools went their 
own way, picking up an idea here and there from others, but changing re- 
markably little during the period under consideration ^ 

The first point to note is the variety in types of elementary and second 
ary school that existed in one or more of the countries of Europe The 
methods of teaching m these schools and the characteristics of the teaching 
personnel will also be discussed Another section of the chapter contains a brief 
statement concerning the movement toward realism in education, since it began 
to influence schoolwork during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

A TYPES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


I The Partsh School In Catholic countries the usual elementary school 
was the parish* school, taught by the village priest or by a member of a 
teaching brotherhood or sisterhood These schools were numerous For instance, 
between 1710 and 1717, the archbishop of Rouen visited the ii59 
parishes m his diocese, in which he found 855 parish schools for boys and 
306 for girls, only 304 parishes had no school at all ^ Some of these schools 
were supported by the commumty, some by the church, and some by chanty It 
was a fairly common practice for wealthy people to give donations to schools, 
either out of spontaneous generosity or as penance* for their sms ® 
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In England and Germany also there were^ many parish schools 
maintained by the local pastor. Records of these schools show them to have 
been small, usually enrolling from 12 to 30 children, although a few of 
them enrolled as many as 250. Instruction was given in the three R’s as 
well as in religion, and the girls were taught to sew and Ijnit. The conviction 
that education was the business of the minister was strong in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Europe. These small parish schools are easy to overlook in a 
summary of European education They were humble and unostentatious, but 
they did much to reduce illiteracy and to spread elementary skills and culture 
among the common people. 

2. The Vernacular School In Germany as in France, secular elementary 
schools were in existence before the days of Francke and De la Salle, and 
wealthy patrons often made contributions to education,^ In the German states 
the commonest elementary schools were the vernacular schools, so called be- 
cause all work was given in German, not in Latin. The work of these schools 
consisted of reading, writing, very simple arithmetic, and singing, the total 
being roughly the equivalent of the work now covered in the first three or 
four grades of elementary school. 

3. The Village School The pictures shown in Figure 66 (a) & (b) were 
drawn to represent typical village schools, one in England and one in Switzer- 
land. Both are imaginative and both illustrate school life of the middle nine- 
teenth century. However, from such verbal descriptions as exist of these 
schools there seems no reason to suppose that the town-supported schools were 
appreciably different in earlier centuries One school is represented as being 
held in a pleasant room,, but there is a good deal of disorder, and the teacher 
appears to be taking no active steps toward either control or instruction. In 
the second picture, the pupils appear to be quieter, although a few are carrying 
on conversations in little knots. One boy, presumably being punished, is kneel- 
ing in front of the teacher, a grim-Iooking man who seems to have reduced a 
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small girl to tears. Some pupils have books, but the majority do not. The 
small village school that enrolled a dozen to twenty pupils of sundry ages was 
a typical institution, from the sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries. 



Beme. 


The main differences among the parish, the vernacular, and the village 
spools lay in the sources of the funds for their support and in the degree W 
which some church participated in their control, either directly through the 
use of clergymen as teachers or indirecUy through supervision. The curriculum 
and methods of teaching differed little from type to type, acept as some 
schools mcluded mote religious instruction than others. 
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4, The Charity Schools During the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century and the early part of the eighteenth, a wave of philanthropy swept over 
Europe. In France and Germany diaritable people supported the work of De 
la Salle and of Francke, as well as that of less conspicuous teachers. In Eng- 
land many charity schools were founded at the beginning of the eighteenth 



Fic. 67, A Charity School. From the Londina Illustrota of XS19. 


century. By 1714 their number had grown to 4818. These schools were under 
the control of philanthropic societies, notably the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge, founded in 1699, which furnished the funds. A 
picture of such a school appears in Figure 67. The children who attended the 
charity schools® were mostly those who would go to work by the time they were 
eight years old, so the curriculum was naturaUy quite elementary and consisted 
of a little reading, writing, counting, some training in handwork, and in- 
struction irTreligiou and morals. Probably a second'grade pupil of today has 
already'^ Had more educational advantages than the children who attended 
the charity schools. 

y. Vocational Schools England had other schools that were similar in na- 
ture to the charity school but were supported either by grants from Parliament 
or by local taxes. The former were called schools of industry; the latter, 
workhouse schools. The main objective of both these institutions was the train- 
ing of boys to enter trades and of ^rls to enter domestic service. Most of the 

*See J. U. CxrdwcU, Uhlory cj a Chanty School Tnulovr, Hinson, and 

Coabi, 1S99, 12S pp. 
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work was therefore vocational, but the elements of reading, wrii^g, and count- 
ing were included. The schools of industry were usually held in the shops or 
industrial plants in which the children would presently go to work. Such a 
school in a tailor’s shop is shown in Figure 68. As one can easily imagine, the 
amount of formal education in such a school would be meager indeed, but for 
most of these children the tiny bit of reading and writing thus secured con- 
stituted an entire educational equipment for life. 



School for Apprentices From a drawing in the German School Museu® 
Id Berlin. 

well ^ School These schools, which existed on the Continent as 

tauehtb” Ireland, were originally so called because they were 

wprp ^ some reason were not supposed to be teaching at all and 

place h ^ to hold their schools behind a hedge or in some other 

place f from detection than they would have been bad the 

school public. The name subsequently spread to any 

itinennt ♦ irregular manner. The hedge school was Uught by 

frocked* artisans, tutors who were temporarily out of a job, un* 

fhPir a few pennies. Because of 

nature it is impossible to determine how many there were, but 
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from all accounts England was full of them, and they were frequent enough 
in Germany to precipitate decrees against their existence. The amount of 
training was certainly small and must have varied greatly from teacher to 
^teacher. Nothing reflects the dearth of educational institutions more clearly 
than the widespread popularity of this “bootlegged” schooling. 

y. The Dame School This type was a thoroughly British institution and 
did not have its counterpart in other European countries. The pupils in the 
dame schools gathered in some woman’s living room or kitchen, where they 
were given such education as the “dame” was able and willing to impart. The 
schools were small and were attended usually by boys and girls too young for 



Fig. 69. A Dame School. From a drawing by Barclay of a school in the heart of London 


the parish or village school, although in some cases they were simply the 
feminine equivalent of the others. Reading and manners were the basis of in- 
struction, but the curriculum — if it could be called that — varied tvith the re- 
sources of each woman. Presumably a few were fairly competent, as judged by 
the standards of the time, but most of these teachers had a poor reputation. 
The view of the dame school in Figure 69 certainly does not arouse con- 
fidence, but it probably exaggerates the situation somewhat for purposes of 
caricature. 

As may readily be appreciated, the schools enumerated above were mostly 
of inferior quality, although they were the best that sincere, well-meaning peo- 
ple could produce. There was not much to choose among the parish schools, 
the charity schools, the schools of industry, the workhouse schools, the dame 
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schools, and the hedge schools, except that two of them added vocational 
training to their teaching of the three R’s and some of them were under direct 
religious control 


B CONVENTIONAL TYPES OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The commonest type of secondary school was the traditional Latin school 
In most cases the curriculum was humanistic and represented a formalized sur 
vival of an earlier movement that originally had great vitality The Italian 
humanists had concentrated upon literature and languages as the best means 
for self culture and individual development, and the German humanists had 
concentrated upon the same subjects as the best means for moral and religious 
growth and for preparation for useful service to the state From the early 


sixteenth century m Southern Europe and from the early seventeenth in North 
ern Europe, the secondary schools began to degenerate, largely because the 
classical languages were no longer taught with the aim of furnishing a liberal 
education but to tram the mind The languages became ends in themselves, 
and the teaching was concentrated upon mastery of detail rather than upon the 
growth of the inner man Cicero ceased to be a fine human being with some 
thing worth while to say on a number of subjects and became merely a model 
for style, with emphasis upon the exact arrangement of words 

The Latin dominated secondary school did not participate m the great 
educational progress of the eighteenth century shown by the elementary schools 
Its curriculum was formalized, its teachmg lifeless, and its development sta 
tionary In England and France its life was further stifled by legislation that 
required uniformity of religious affiliation among the teachers In England, for 
two centuries— from 1662 when the Act of Conformity* was passed till 
about 1870-the pressure on teachers was especially severe, since each teacher 
was investigated by church authonUes m such a searching and degrading way 
that men of ability and character would not submit to it The Jesuit schools, 
Which had been of superior quality for two centuries, had deteriorated and 
were eventually legislated out of existence 

Only in Germany were there efforts to revive the LaUn school, with the 
airn o returning to a cultural education Frederick the Great* became king 
reorganize the schools He frowned 
schools as inadequate and upon the old Latin schools as 
mi e y out of date The curnculum that resulted from his reforms m 
c uded work in German, French, mathematics, and elementary science On the 
other hMd. the emphasis upon Greek as the language to be known by the 
cul ured man was greaUy increased Courses m Greek language, bterature, and 
history became immensely popular, and the idea that a study of such material 
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would both lead to a hjgh cultural development and train the mind continued 
to dominate the German Latin school from the last decades of the eighteenth 
century till the close of the nineteenth Because of Prussia’s prestige among the 
German states, the Prussian models were widely copied There was thus a re- 
vival of interest in education throughout Germany and new subjects did creep 
into the curnculura, but the major emphasis was upon a return to the Ren- 
aissance rather than upon an advance into modernity 

In general, however, secondary schools in Europe failed to show marked 
changes of any kind during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
With each passing decade, the work became perhaps a bit more formalized, a 
bit more remote from daily life, and a bit less adapted to the inquiring mind 
of youth The teaching was of inferior quality, the subject matter tedious, and 
the discipline severe In Germany and France two despots — Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon* — issued a senes of orders for changes m the organization 
and content in secondary schools dunng the half century from 1750 to 1800 
(approximate dates only) and thus led the way for new developments during 
the nineteenth century The English model of the Latin school persisted 
essentially unchanged, perhaps because the English lacked a proper kind of 
despot! The traditional classical school dunng the centuries under considera 
tion IS an uninteresting topic for discussion and will therefore be abandoned 
in favor of a new type of school that was developing alongside it during the 
eighteenth century 

C REALISM AND THE SCHOOLS OF THE REALISTS 

msvd “rasJ” as applied to scboc^s to late sixteenib arid ear^y 
seventeenth centuries refers to the substitution of “reality” for verbalism * 
Thus Comemus broke away from the humanistic preoccupation with classical 
languages and from the scholastic quoting of authority In the place of both he 
substituted an observation of the world through the senses These are “reali 
ties ” The word “real” is best pronounced m the German fashion “re al ” 
partly to distinguish it from the commoner meanings of the English word 
“real,” partly because the German word has a more specialized meaning,® 
and partly because the modern sdiool system of Germany uses the word to 
designate those schools in which the sciences, applied mathematics and such 
technical subjects as engineering have been substituted for some or all of the 
linguistic studies 

The movement was initiated and popularized by a group of outstanding 

* Reahes,’ for instance, are useful practical technical facts A ‘ Reaieacyclopadie 
contains scacnUfic and technological matter A * Realschule is a school in which soenti&c 
subjects are substituted for linguistic ones. 
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^vnters on education in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
These men had an assortment of good ideas that, if put into execution, would 
ha\e improved the work of the schools, unfortunately, the writers were not 
teachers and had little if any connection with the schools of the period 
Their influence was indirect and m some cases was not felt for several decades 
after the publication of their wnbngs The most prominent individuals in the 
group were Montaigne* m France and John Locke and Francis Bacon in Eng 
land The first two are usually referred to as “social realists,” while the last 
was a “sense realist ” ^ The difference lies in what aspectsof reality were con 
sidered most important The social realists wanted to change the content 
the curriculum so as to adapt it better to the needs of society, or rather to the 
needs of the upper classes The sense realists wanted to change both curriculum^ 
and methodology by the substitution of sciences for languages and by the use 
of experimentaUon, observation, laboratories, demonstrations, and pictures 
They advocated also the replacement of Latin by the vernacular Sense realism 
m education was a natural result of interest in and study of science Hence the 
stu y of any and all sciences, of mathematics, and of the vernacular, since it 
was more practical than Latin and better adapted for the discussion of sci 
enti c topics because of its more modern vocabulary Both groups of realists 
were alike in demanding that life m school bear a closer relation than it then 
I to life outside school In general, the changes brought about by these 
writers on education are to be found m the secondary rather than in the 
elementary schools 

H Social Realists The advocates of social realism influ 

iti ^ boarding schools maintained at various European courts* joL- 

niihi^ *1 f nobihty These boys were supposed to be in training for 

1C 1 e at court, a type of existence for which a concentrated study of 
were seem especially appropriate In the new court schools they 

^ught history, geography, politics, and such mathematics and 
tion til ^ ^ value to them as future officers in the army In addi 

France ^ fence, to nde, and to be proficient in many sports In 

foundeH ”i especially, a considerable number of court schools were 

thetrnri seventeenth century They introduced modifications into 

educntin ‘j^rriculum in order to produce a rationalistic, realisUc, pracUcal 
eaucation for the future 


ftie f<irTv,-.i 1 ■ soldier, and man of affairs, as opposed t., 

men ml tbe Gymnasium Because the sons of gentle- 

Ime in mfi” attended them, the court schools had through their pres 
g uence quite out of proportion to their actual numbers 

also humamshc rcal«is See Chapter IX 
tor earlier court sciott ^ Chapter \in 
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2. Schools of the Sense Realists In England, the modifications of the' 
curriculum to conform with the new ideas of the sense and social realists oc- 
curred first in the schools of the Bissenters, those who refused to join the 
Church of England or who left it after having been members. The ministers 
among the Dissenters were dismissed from their parishes in 1662, and a little 
later Dissenting students were expelled from the universities. As a result, a 
large number of teachers and students were without school affiliation and 
promptly banded together to form their own schools. Some twenty-five years 
later the government finally decided upon a policy of toleration, and gradually 
the privately supported academies of the Nonconformists lost their individual- 
ity and were absorbed into the school system. For more than half a century, 
however, these schools were outstanding as examples of realism. In them a boy 
could obtain the best education in England. Since they were created at just the 
time when realism was the last word in education and since they wished to 
differ clearly from the traditional schools, from which both faculty and 
students were barred, they espoused the new movement and included a wide 
variety of subjects among their offerings. Not all the subjects listed were ^ 
taught in any one school, but in the entire group one finds geography, anat- 
omy, celestial mechanics, natural philosophy, logic, French, Italian, Hebrew, 
history, economics, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, surveying, and 
shorthand. Some of the schools specified that the students were to learn to dis- 
sect animals, to make almanacs, and to run boundary lines. All work was given 
in English. These schools show a definite break with tradition and a concen- ’ 
tration upon such realistic studies as the sciences or mathematics, and such 
practical subjects as the modern languages, surveying, and shorthand. 

It was not until the middle of the eighteenth century, however, that the 
new ideas found their most permanent expression in Germany in the Real- 
gymnasium* and the Realschule.* After much agitation and publication of arti- 
cles in favor of a more practical education, the first Realgymnasium was 
opened in Berlin in 1747. These schools were supposedly parallel to the 
Gymnasien, but their work was more scientific, more technical, and less lin- 
guistic, although Latin was still Included. A typical curriculum of these schools 
in about the middle of the eighteenth century contained, besides Latin, writ- 
mg, drawing, history, geography, arithmetic, mechanics, surveying, natural his- 
tory, religion, and ethics. All classes were taught in German. These schools 
were for a long time considered newfangled and of considerably lower 
merit than the traditional Latin school. In 1859 reorganized and in- 

corporated into the system of German schools. Their number has continued 
to increase till the present day. In the two hundred years since their appear- 
ance they have become more and more sdentific and practical. In 1900 there 
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were made equal to their more “cultured” rival, the classical Gymnasium The 
Realschulen have an even greater concentration upon scientific subjects and do 
not include either Greek or Latin in their curriculum, although there is work 
in modern languages They are much like the American technical high school 

D TEACHING METHODS AND DISCIPLINE 

In the three quotations below, the conditions in the majority of schools 
during the late sixteenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries are de 
scribed The first passage stresses the discipline and the artificiality of the 
schools, the second rails against the dullness, monotony, and meaninglessness 
of education, and the third, againt the inefficiency of the teaching in most 
schools 


Grammar was flogged into the memory, as well as sayings from the Holy 
Writ and verses of songs A common school punishment was the memorizing 
of the rigth psalm The schoolrooms were gloomy to the point of melan 
choly It never occurred to anyone that young people couM learn anything at 
all wUh love, as little as that they had eyes for anything but writing and read 
mg The unhealthy age of Louis XIV* brought, besides, to the poor children 
0 the higher social classes curled, powdered, pomaded hair, coats trimmed 
wit raid, short pants, silk stockings, a dagger at their sides, all this was for 
active, healthy youngsters the most intense torture » 

The school dust has been lying for centuries Young and old, whoever 
must wander there and breathe it become sick in the brain, this tough cover 
g tnrough which truth and goodness can hardly penetrate, is deposited m 
me workshop of reason Most of my weaknesses, which I cannot now 
conceal i owe to the breathing m of this dust or to the cure which likewise- 
aiinougti m another way— weakened my nature The vaulted roofs 

those who are thrashed, here, of 
who is supposed to use more comprehension and memory than 
nf n n! of a future Newton who forgets the case ending 

thinff erstood word, there again of a spirit that was created for some* 

unwittingly and erroneously interchanges words and 
him Fatherland— words that are empty of content for 


Onp himself, the simultaneous method was not known 

Dointpc Where the master sat The teacher 

dnllpd him ^ named it, the child named it after him, h® 

letter hvTpA" remembering each They then took the worifc, 

Pridii-inv getting acquainted with them in this way, the child 

one Year <5 n/" n ^ difficult method for him, a very difficul 

ua y piassed before any facility bad been acquired, many did no 


•\on Raumer, op at, II, jgg 

’•Coring, J B Butdov/i AusseuaAUe Sekn}ttn p Ixvii 
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learn in four years. It was imitative and purely mechanical labor on both 
sides. To understand what was read was seldom even thought of. The syl- 
lables were pronounced witli equal force, and the reading was without grace 
or expression. Where it was possible, but unnaturally and mechanically, 
learning by heart was practiced. The children drawled out texts of Scripture, 
Psalms, and the contents of the catechism from the beginning to end; short 
questions and long answers alike, all in the same monotonous manner. Any- 
body with delicate ears who heard the sound once would remember it all his 
life long. There are people yet living who were taught in that unintelligent 



Fig 70 A Typical Stttecnth Century Schoolroom Frorrj a woodcut by Burgkraeier in 
Rhyn’s Kuhwegtschischtt dcs deutfchen Volkes 


way, who can corroborate these statements. Of the actual contents of the 
words whose, sounds they had thus barely committed to memory little by 
little, the children knew absolutely nothing. They learned superficially and 
understood superficially. Nothing really passed into their minds; at least 
nothing during their school years. The instruction in singing was no better. 
The master sang to them the psalm tunes over and over, until they could sing 
them, or rather screech them, after him. Such was the condition of instruc- 
Uon in our schools during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and two thirds of the 
eighteenth centuries; confined to one Of two studies, and those taught in the 
most imperfect and mechanical way." 

With the exception of the Jesuit schools, the method of instruction used 

“F A W Dicstenveg {H Barnard, editor), Cermaa Educational Rejormtn, Amcncan 
Journal of Education, tS63 ($86 pp), d. .Mft 
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Fic. ?i. An Eighteenth-Cea* 
tury German School (a). 
From a picture in the German 
School Museum in Berlin. 


Fig. 72 . An Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury German School (b). 
From an engraving by J- 
Mettenleiter now in the Kup- 
ferstichkabinet in Munich and 
printed in F. J. Schlez, Dorf- 
schulen zu Langenhausen, 
Nuremberg, i79S- 
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in the eighteenth century was still individual, just as it had been for many 
centuries Even a good teacher spent almost all his time listening to one child 
after another, as each came to bis dedt It is not surprising that children 
profited little by such training 

The discipline m the schools was almost everywhere severe In drawings 
of schoolrooms, the teacher is always equipped with a switch and is frequently 
portrayed m the act of using it The pictures in Figures 70 and 71 show 
schoolrooms, in which one or two of the pupils are holding a classmate so that 
the teacher can whip him In the first picture, some educational activity is also 
in progress and the room is reasonably quiet The second, however, shows a 
scene of cruelty and complete confusion Two children are being beaten with 
sadistic fury, two are wearing dunce caps, two are standing with their legs tied 
together, and no one is pursuing an education In a third picture, Figure 72, 
one boy is being ridiculed by being made to wear a dunce cap, while an 
other IS kneeling on a triangular shaped piece of wood, a punishment that 
must have been acutely painful Although two of the pictures show German 
schools, it should not be inferred that those m other European countries had a 
discipline that was much, if any, less severe 

The employment of untrained and low grade teachers always results in 
constant disorder in the schoolroom, basically because the teacher has no idea 
what to do with the children or bow to interest them enough to keep them 
under control The only method known to the harassed madequates who tried 
to teach the ordinary sixteenth and seventeenth century school was corporal 
punishment, often of a severe sort Since the teacher did not know how to charm 
his pupils, he avoided absolute chaos by beating them into a semblance of 
docility One German schoolmaster, with a Teutonic* exactitude worthy 
of a belter cause, kept a record of what punishments he had used during his 
fifty one years of teaching The totals were 


blows with a canc 911,527 

blows with a rod 124010 

blows wiUi a ruler 20,989 

blows with the hand 136,715 

blow s with a book 22,763 

blows over the mouUi 20.235 

blows over tlic cars 7,905 

raps on the head 1,115 800 


The same man had punished pupils 777 times by making them kneel on 
peas and 613 times on small triangles of wood On 3001 occasions he had 
nude a pupil put on the fool's cap, and in addition he had msented a few 
tortures of his own L\cn his scoldings were carefully recorded in a list of 
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some 3000 abusive words or phrases that he used for minor offenses Noth 
ing shows the condition of elementary teaching any more clearly than the fact 
that such a man could hold a job for fifty one years Altogether, the picture 
of schools during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries indicates that their 
reputation as being poor places for children is completely justified 


E TEACHING PERSONNEL IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Until the sixteenth century there were almost no elementary schools, but 
under the stimulus given by the Reformation to educate all children, they be 
gan to appear By the end of the century there were vernacular schools all 
over Germany and m the seventeenth century over most of Europe, although 
more of them were m predominantly Protestant than in predominantly 
Catholic countries It proved, however, much easier to open the schools than to 
find teachers to teach in them 

At first, the church sexton was pressed into service and told to add the 
teaching of the catechism to his regular duties of cleaning the church and 
burying the dead but it soon became evident that he was incompetent to deal 
With the living In other schools, the teachers were bellringers, shoemakers, 
pensioners, invalids, or destitute widows Frederick the Great, m the eighteenth 
century, used the position of schoolteacher as a form of pension for his 
crippled soldiers The pay was so low that no one could live on it Teachers 
were therefore forced to have two jobs, unless they had a pension, and m 
W^'h important of the two seems to have been the teaching 

Vith such a personnel it is not surpnsing that the elementary school teacher 
Was looked down upon 

The descriptions of and references to the teachers of vernacular schools m 
e sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries fail to excite admiration 
ey were reported to the authorities for being drunk over the week end, fot 
rality, for gambling, for living beyond their means, for laziness, fn^ 
g ect of duty One town council passed the curious regulation that m 
sc ools having two teachers only one might go to a wedding celebration at 
once, ^^umably leaving the other to carry on while the celebrant became 
so er e complaints against the teachers seem rarely to have concerned theu 
inemciency m instruction or even the harshness of their disaplme, but 
hi ^ upon their lack of sterling moral character However, it is prob 

able that m this respect they were supenor to the general level about them, 


JoilSi of Teachers and Educators tn Germany Amtn^ 

J cation 1863 (586 pp ) pp S09-510 (Translated from Karl von Raumer ) 
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and they should be judged against their omi background, not against present- 
day conditions Considering the insecurity of their positions and the lowness 
of their pay, it is surprising that they \tere as good as they were They could be 
dismissed at any time by those who hired them, and they were dependent 
for their salary upon gifts, fees from their pupils, and sums paid by the town 
council or by the church Usually the teacher was given living quarters m the 
schoolhouse, but the rest of his support was irregular in the extreme Despite 
the insecurity of the work, however, a definite class of professional teachers for 
small children had made its appearance by the opening decades of the seven- 
teenth century 

Most of the teachers in the centuries under consideration undoubtedly 
meant well, but they were themselves too poorly educated to teach others ef- 
fectively Many of them were themselves graduates of only the vernacular 
school They could read, write, and do simple arithmetic — and that was about 
all Few of them had ever attended a Latin school, and university training 
for them was unheard of The average education would be about equal to 
that of a fourth or fifth grade child today Toward the close of the eight- 
eenth century one finds reports of such incidents as the following there was 
a schoolmaster who claimed that the school district owed him 300,705 
thalers, upon investigation, however, it appeared that the debt was 375 thalers 
but that the teacher had not known how to write the numbers properly and 
had simply written down 200, then 70, and then 5 instead of combining 
them^^ Since he could not read the resulting figure, he did not find his 
error Others are reported who could not wnle and spell well enough to 
compose a letter or read more than the most elementary material 

Although the general picture of the schools was gloomy, there was here 
and there a man of high ideals, good intelligence, and general competence 
Such a one was Dmter,* who was a teacher and supervisor m the Prussian 
schools during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centunes He expresses 
well the attitude of the best teachers of the lime when he writes “I promised 
God that I would regard each Prussian peasant child as an individual who 
could complain to God about me, if I did not provide for him the best 
education that I could possibly give him ” 

Dmter goes into the minutiae of daily life m the schoolroom, telling one 
mcident after another about himself or others He shows an excellent degree 
of rapport between himself and the pupils, and seems to have maintained in- 

“For an excellent discussion see C L Robbins ‘Teachers m Germany m the Sixteenth 
Century,’ Teachers College ContrtbuUons to Education No sj, igi2 126 pp 
‘For numerous examples of incompetence see G F Dmter, Dinler’s Leben von thm 
selbst beschneben, A Pichler’s Witve und Sohne, 1879 474 pp 
^ Ibtd . p 219 
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terest so well that severe punishments were not necessary In between his ac 
counts of episodes in the schoolroom he sandwiches a number of shrewd ob- 
servation about education in general He objected to the curriculum of the Gym- 
nasium because he thought it ridiculous to give the same classical training to all 
boys, regardless of their future occupations He wanted future businessmen ex 
cused from Latin and given training in French or English that would be of 
some use to them He thought the uniform and rigid course ineffective be 
cause it took no account of the differences among the pupils Dinter was espe 
cially emphatic that the purpose of education was to show pupils how to help 
themselves, not to pour facts into them He constantly besought the teachers 
under his care to stop teaching details and to concentrate upon training in 
how to think and how to study Dinter undoubtedly did much to help raise 
the standard of teaching m the districts under his supervision, and there were 
presumably other equally thoughtful though less vocal teachers, but these few 
were not enough for the needs of the schools 

The typical schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth century present a 
melancholy picture Perhaps it was for the best that many children never at 
tended them at all and that most of those who did were generally in them 
for only two or three years 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 



CHAPTER XVI 


PESTALOZZI 

AND HIS SCHOOLS 


The mam characters of the next three chapters — Pestalozzi, Herbart, and 
Froebel — were all in the same generation of educators Their lifetimes stretch 
over a century, all three were alive between 1782 and 1828, a period of 
forty SIX years Both the younger men visited Pestalozzi, studied his methods, 
and were much influenced by him With the work of these three men, one 
enters upon modern times 


A PESTALOZZI HIS LIFE AND WORK 

^ I Pestalozzt’s Early Ltfe^ Henry Pestalozzi was born m Zuric h,* Sw^ er 
^la^^in the year 1746 When he was five years ord^His father died, leaving 
"Eirmother and a faithful servant to bring up the children During Pestalozzi’s 
early years, the family consisted of two grown women and an older sister 
There was not much money, but there was an abundance of love, generosity, 
devotion, peace, and harmony The boy did not attend school until he was 
nine years old In fact, he hardly left the house at all Instead of playing 
rough and tumble games with boys of his own age, he sat at home, listening 
to stones and daydreaming It is not strange that this child— undersized and 
underdeveloped, always indoors, deprived of masculine society, continually 
ominated by women, and kept from a comprehension of reality outside his 
should grow up into a small, weak man, shy and awkward, absent 
mmded, emotional, impressionable, impractical, and intuitive His character 
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seems to have been formed during these early years of home education, be- 
cause the Pestalozzi who entered school as a child of nine already showed the 
traits and the maladjustments that were to characterize him as long as he lived 
He recalls this period of his life in the following manner 

From my childhood I have been everybody's plaything My education, 
which gave food to all the dreams of my fancy, left me alike incapable of do- 
ing what everybody does, and of enjoying w^t everybody enjoys From the 
very first, little children, my schoolfellows, sent me where they would rather 
not go, and I went, in short I did all they wanted But, in spite of all 
this, there was no intimacy between my companions and myself Although I 
worked hard and learned some things well I bad none of their ability for 
the ordinary lessons, and so I could not take it amiss that they dubbed me 
Harry Oddity of Foolborough 

More than any other child, I was always running my head agamst the 
wall for mere trifles , but it did not trouble me I measured the whole world by 
my mother’s house and my schoolroom, and the ordinary life of men was al- 
most as unknown to me as if I had lived in another world * 

In spite of his general meekness and gullibility Pestalozzi had courage 
and drive upon occasion Once when a teacher vfas unjust and cruel, small and 
inoffensive Henry Pestalozzi became an avenging fury, filled with the 
wrath of God and with a courage that knew no limits He not merely ar- 
raigned the teacher but set about getting him removed This queer, brooding 
child who went right on trusting even those who treated him with contempt 
was capable of becoming a crusader and champion of the underdog whenever 
his horror of injustice and oppression was aroused, nor did he pause to con 
sjder the cost to himself 

Pestalozzi was hardly a passable elementary school pupil presumably be 
cause he paid too little attention to what was said to him and refused to 
memorize half understood words as the other children did Eventually how 
ever, he struggled through the lower schools and reached the University of 
Zurich Here he came under the influence of teachers who were able but as 
visionary as himself As Pestalozzi wrote m later years 

The spirit of the public teaching m my native town, though eminently 
scientific was calculated to make us lose sight of the realities of life and lead 
us into the land of dreams We had decided to live for nothing but independ 
ence, well doing, sacrifice, and love of country, but we were without the 
practical knowledge necessary for reaching these ends We were taught to 
despise the external advantages of wealth, honour and consideration and to 
believe that by economy and moderation, it is possible to do without most of 
the things considered essential by ordinary middle class people We were be 

De Guimps op at, pp 5-6 
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gulled by a dream, to wit, the possibility of enjoying independence and do- 
mestic happiness without having either the power or the means of acquiring 
that position which alone can give them ® 

Before he ever entered the university the young man was already a dreamer, 
what he found there was a particular dream that was to be his as long as he 
lived— the vision of regenerating and dignifying the common man through the 
power of education 

At first, Pestalozzi had intended to be a minister^utjiis shyness , un cer 
tainty, awkwardness self consciousness, and rather thick speech mad e_preach 
mg impossible He therefore turned to the study of law, hoping to become a 
crusader in that field It was at this time that he first read Rousseau The 
revolutionary ideas of Rousseau, especially those of a political nature, were 
spreading across the face of Europe, in spite of efforts by sundry officials to 
stop them Switzerland, though in theory a democracy, was by no means so 
democratic as to welcome such revolutionary doctrines The authorities m 
Zurich therefore banned tmile and the Social Contract A group of the more 
liberal students, among them Pestalozzi, became indignant and undertook 
a general crusade against local abuses and injustices They caused the dismissal 
of certain dishonest officials, they published a liberal paper, they founded a 
Helvetian* Society, and on local issues they sided openly and vocally with the 
people against the magistrates It was not long before they were accused of try 
mg to undermine the government, put into jail, condemned as revolutionanes, 
teamed that they would lose their citizenship if they did not stop their 
activities, and forbidden to meet for purposes of political discussion This 
outcome turned any chance Pestalozzi might have had of raising the level of 
the people by bringing about a change of existing laws, because the public ap 
pomtments necessary to such reform would be closed to him He consequentl y 
et Uered an other fields qL- ^ction altogether — agricultu re It may seem as if 
Pesfil^zzTswung about with every gust^Twind, but actually he seems to have 
been motivated by one underlying idea he wanted to d e vote his life to cu ring 
the intellectual an£moral^^gradation of_the poor people he saw on all sides, 
to improving their material condition, and iT’hi’l^ng them help them 
selves (At first, he thought he could best accomplish his purpose as a village 
pastor, then as a reformer of the law, then as a leader m scientific agriculture, 
then as a writer, then as a philanthropist, and only finally as a teacher./His 
reigning principle thus remained stable, although its modes of expression var- 
ied 

|At tte beginning of his period of agricultiira! experiment Pestalozzi mar- 
ried a childhood fnend who was to remain his staunch helper throughout b« 
*lbtd^xni lo-n 
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life In many ways she guarded and guided her impractical husbant|f thus ful 
filling a need recognized by a friend who died just before Pestalozzi’s mar 
riage 


1 am going, and you will be left alone Avoid any career in which you 
might become the victim of your own goodness and trust, and choose some 
quiet life in which you will run no nsh Above all, do not take part in any im 
portant undertaking without havmg at your side a man who, by his cool 
judgment, knowledge of men and things, and unshakable fidelity, may be 
able to protect you from the dangers to which you will be exposed * 

2 Hts Agncidtural and Social Experiments As a model farmer 
Pestalozzi was not successful, although he worked hard and faithfully He 
never realized his dream of making his farm the “center of a large sphere of 
benevolent activity” as he had hoped Many of bis ideas were excellent and 
have since been carried out by others on the same land, but Pestalozzi himself 
was so intoxicated by his enthusiasm for his project that he overlooked cer 
tarn practical details necessary for success He was always of the opinion that 
interest, enthusiasm, and an inner conviction of being right would compensate 
for omissions and shortcomings, and be showed throughout his life a marked 
tendency to rush into an activity upon a wave of fervor and excitement before 
making sure he was ready to begin it His failure to prepare adequately for his 
farming venture, except for making excellent plans on paper, led to the col 
lapse of his entire undertaking He thus found himself, at the age of twenty 
nine, badly in debt and with no visible assets In fact, he and his wife and 
child were not far from starvation 

During the years of the agricultural interlude Pestalozzi began his first ex 
penment m education through his efforts to bring up his own son, little 
Jacobi, who became the experimental rabbit for the educational method 
that his father would some day give the world Influenced by Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi set out to bring up Jacobi in the manner of fimile, but he soon be 
gan to make modifications of his own A few excerpts from his diary at this 
time seem worth quoting because of their relevance to Pestalozzi’s future 
methods 

February and — I tned to make him understand the meaning of num 
hers At present he only knows their names, which he says by heart without 
attaching any precise meaning to them To have a knowledge of words with 
no distinct idea of the things they represent enormously increases the diffi 
cuU> of getting at the truth Why have I been so foolish as to let him 
pronounce important words without taUng care at the same time to give him 
a clear idea of their meaning? Would it not have been more natural not to 

* p 33 
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teach him to say “three” till he thoroughly understood the meaning of 
and IS It not in this way that children should be taught to count? ® 

I would say to the teacher be thoroughly convinced of the immense 
value of liberty, do not let \amty make you anxious to see your efforts pro- 
ducing premature fruit , let your child be as free as possible, and seek dili 
gently for every means of ensuring his liberty, peace of mind, and good hn 
mour Teach him absolutely nothing by words that you can teach him by the 
things themselves, let him see for himself, hear, find out, fall, pick himself 
up, make mistakes no word, in short, when action is possible What he can 
do for himself, let him do, let him be always occupied, always active, and 
let the time you leave him to himself represent by far the greatest part of his 
childhood You will then see that Nature teaches him better than men 

But when you see the necessity of accustoming him to obedience, p^^ 
pare yourself with the greatest care for this duty, the most difficult of all in 
such an education as we are considering Remember that if restraint robs >ou 
of your pupil s confidence, all your labour is lost 

He must trust you If he asks for something you do not think good, tell 
him what the consequences will be, and leave him his liberty But you must 
e care that the consequences are such that he will not easily forget M 
ways show him the right way Should he leave it and fall into the mire, go to 
IS rescue but do not shield him from the unpleasant results of having on 
joye complete liberty and of not having listened to your warnings In this 
way ms trust in you will be so great that it will not be shaken even when you 
S? him He must obey the wise teacher or the father he has 

tie 0 respect but only m cases of necessity must an order be given* 

The little experimental rabbit did not profit too well in some respects by being 
e receiving end of so much attention His education was “progressive, to 
^ sure, but it left him somewhat maladjusted to the ordinary life of his 

\Vith the failure of Pestalozzi’s agricultural undertaking, it became eu 
t at he must turn his attention to something else Only a thoroughly 
1C and impractical man would, however, have made Pestalozzi’s selection 
little money he had ever had, plus 
e could borrow, he had no lucrative i\ork m sight, and he had ne\er 
omp eted the training necessary to enter any profession So he turned bis 
ihA ^ refuge for destitute childrenl It had occurred to him that 

ura need for children to be active and the natural versatility of their 
properly guided, lead to self support at an early age 
a so the means for the development of their intellectual and moral 
e conceived, therefore, a project for combining education, moral 
S a ion, and practical training m both agriculture and handicrafts The 

*lbid,pp 41-4J 
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experiment began with several children, some of whom were vagrants picked 
up from the wayside The children lived with Pestalozzi, who clothed, fed, 
and taught them On pleasant days they worked beside him m the fields, and 
on rainy days they spun cotton indoors Of formal schooling there was 
little, hut Pestalozzi was always with them and always teaching them by means 
of conversations on all kinds of topics At first there were about twenty chil- 
dren Within a few months these waifs bad changed from undernourished, 
disheartened, demoralized, bewildered little creatures into sturdy, competent, 
cheerful, devoted workers Many more children were anxious to come to 
Pestalozzi, but the number he already had under his care was larger than he 
could support, since their labor by no means sufficed for proper cultivation of 
the land Since many people had become interested in the undertaking, 
Pestalozzi published an appeal for funds and received a number of donations 
that permitted him to continue and enlarge the work 

For the next two years the experiment ran along successfully Pestalozzi 
published an account of his work, m which he noted down a few items about 
each of the thirty seven children at that time living with him A few of his 
characterizations appear below 

I Barbara Brunner, of Esch (Zurich), 17, admitted three years ago in 
a state of utter ignorance, but very intelligent Now she spins, reads and 
writes fairly well, likes singing, is principally engaged in the kitchen 

6 Henri Vogt, of Mandat, ii, has been here three years, can weave, is 
beginning to write, works hard at French and arithmetic, is exact and careful 
in all he does but he seems cunning and deceitful, suspicious and greedy, 
has good health 

10 Lisfaeth Renold, of Brunei, 10, when admitted a year and a half 
ago she was so weak from want of proper food that she could hardly walk, 
has made great progress, enjoys good health now, and is very intelligent, 
but there is little hope of her ever being strong enough to work in the fields 
She spins well and diligently 

12 Leonzi Hediger, of Endingen, near Baden (Aargau), 14, has been 
here three years He is a healthy boy, strong and accustomed to working in 
the fields, the best weaver in the house, is beginning to write a little and 
likes French He is quick at everything, but ill mannered and uncouth 

16 Fnedly Mynth, of Bussy, near Aubonne, lived afterwards at Worb 
lauffen, ro, has been here six months, she is very weak, and incapable 
of real work, but clever in drawing, and has very artistic tastes Inclined to 
fun, does nothing but draw 

19 Babeli Baechh, 17, has been here three years she is very mat 
tentive and thoughtless, and only useful for running errands, of very little 
intelligence, but strong and healthy 

20 Jacob Baechh, her brother, 15, here three years is also mat 
tentive and thoughtless, spent bis childhood in begging and idleness, weaves 
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fairly well, and is beginning to wnte, but has no taste for French, discon 
tented and hard to satisfy 

23 George Vogt, of Mandach, ii, here two years, a very promising 
boy, takes pains with everything, kind, intelligent, lively, healthy, and use- 
ful in the fields and in the house 

31 Suzanne Dattwyler, of Elfingen, 10, her unfortunate father is in 
prison, she came to me half dead from want and trouble, but her bodily 
strength is returning in a surpnsmg manner She spins well, is very quick, 
especially at singing ’ 

Soon after this report was published, Pestalozzi increased the number of 
children to about eighty, m the hope that the combined efforts of a larger 
community would result in self support In this assumption he was quite wrong 
Moreover, by increasing the number of children, he automatically decreased 
the number of personal contacts between each of them and himself His en 
tire system of education and training rested upon his ability to make youngsters 
love him but he could not reach the hearts of so many neglected children all 
at once Progress became slower and regenerations fewer Some of the children 
ran away and continued their vagrant lives, while others returned to degraded 
and vicious parents Pestalozzi had no ability to organize a large institution or 
to control a large number of children After five years of social experiment, in 
Pestalozzi s thirty fifth year, the heroic struggle against poverty, degradation, 
and misery came to an end, and he was reduced to a state of poverty no better 
than that of the children whom he had hoped to benefit He and his wife 
had both exhausted their strength m their work, and they were now bankrupt 
p and purse Some kind friends sent them a little help, and 

estalozzi s creditors, while taking over his farmlands, permitted him to remain 
IS house The little family was, however, soon without food or fuel and 
as actually suffering from illness, cold, and want when their good deeds m 
the community began to pay unexpected dividends 

n the neighborhood there lived a woman named Elizabeth Naef, an un 
ca e servant, who had heard of Pestalozzi’s work through her master 
pon earning of his distressed condition, this good woman hastened to offer 
er services, even though he and his wife were strangers to her At first 
es aozzi tried to refuse her aid, since he hesitated to involve an innocent 
troubles, but she was quite determined to carry out her m 
1 ' rtiore so after she had seen the disorder and confusion to which 
H w awkward efforts at housekeeping during his wife’s illness had re- 
uce e premises She restored cleanhness and order, and then proceeded 
0 plant a small plot of land beside the house m so successful a manner that the 
family soon had food again Elizabeth had no education, but she had a 
Ubtd, condensed from pp 61-66 
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heart ot gold and a practical ^ 
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but she unconsciously did more th _ p,. 

rival, Pestaloz.! tried his >'“‘»/\“su«ersful autLs, to write of what 
nally, it occurred to him, as it has others, 

he really knew instead of what he d^^ „„te, 

What Pestalozai knew Leonard and Gertrude. He 

using Elizabeth as the mo e the read- 

intended to preach a sermon on u^ f J ^ loved it. For the 

ing public saw only the J jj^„y succeeded in something! In- 

first time in his life ^ Gertrude, he wrote three more 

spired by the reception of . ..jt. he also edited a newspaper, 

volumes, continuing the story e^ ^ variety of subjects. Although he 

and wrote a number of short ar c ^ slowly 

earned litUe, he managed ^ ^ dented by previous failures, 

regained his self-respect, w ^^^^3 io„g, it serve 0 

His first period of literary effo was but it did not suffice 

restore Pestalozzi’s health as ; but on a less ambitious 

to maintain him. He therefore "^j:'oX/„ore. These were years of 
scale than formerly. For ten yea ^ them Pestalozzi kept up his cor 

hard work and grinding poverty, u Switzerland and abroad. Two 

respondence with many "Jow: 

ezcerpts from letters of this peno ap j longing for winter, with 

My agriculture /^oT^.Tnd though my experience may 

its leisure. My time passes 1 power of espressing my 

ripening, I am Pteniaturely losmgjkej^ cares. Here 

^amtveVfme^rom'tdLssanddE^^^^^^^ ;,te of indescribabie mis- 

Ah, my friend,.! -ongst offier_^thing.^^^^^^^ 
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My own early education, unforturole y, 

this duty, and the harm is irreP Fables, short animal 
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92 The Lime-Tree and the King 

A King, who was standing alone under a lime-tree, was struck by tht 
beauty of its foliage, and exclaimed “Would that my subjects held to me as 
these leaves hold to thy branches!” 

The Tree answered him “I am forever carrying the sap of my roots to 
each of my leaves ” 

1 1 6 The Feeling of Equality 

A shepherd, who fed his sheep rather poorly but all alike, found that, as 
a rule, they were satisfied But one day he picked out a dozen for better treat 
ment, and from that moment there was discontent in the flock, and many 
ewes died of vexation ® 

At about the same time, he brought forth what he intended to be a 
systematic, philosophical exposition of his views about the development of bu 
man nature Pestalozzi lacked the patience, coherence, and logical thought nec 
essary for philosophical writing, and the resulting book — while perhaps the 
most important he ever wrote — is repetitious, obscure, and tedious However, it 
contains a number of fine passages and presents many fundamentally sound 
laeas This book over which Pestalozzi labored long and earnestly brought him 
no returns As he himself said 

For three years I took immense pains with my Inquiry, my chief object 
being to CO ordinate my favourite ideas, and bring my natural sentiments 
into harmony with my view on civil law and morality But my work was but 
another proof of my incapacity 

And so I reaped no more than I had sown My book had no more effect 
than my previous labours, nobody understood me, and there was not a man 
^ ^ understand that he considered the whole work a 

jumble of nonsense 

The book is not nonsense, and it would be of considerable value if 
some sympathetic person would rewrite it, extricating the author's sound ideas 
from his digressions 

4 The Experiment at Stanz* Between Pestalozzi’s failure in his first 
home for destitute children and his second attempt stretches a period of 
eighteen years during which he wrote, or devoted himself to agriculture, or 
both In this long interval the French Revolution began, developed, went 
out of control, and subsided Pestalozzi watched these changes with great 
interest At first he hailed the Revolution as a movement to relieve the misery 
of the poor, but before long, its violence and terror revolted his gentle nature 
He soon became worried that the pnnaples of the Revolution would be ac 
cepted in the Swiss Republic* and would result in similar outbursts there 
Actually, a Smss Revolution* did take place, although it was not especially 
*lbid, pp io?-io8 
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violent In the course of the upheaval the government had to contend with the 
obdurate inhabitants of three small districts who were unwilling to give up 
their age-long habits of local government and to become a part of the new 
Swiss Union The authorities therefore borrowed an army corps from the 
French and sent them into the distncts The soldiers expected no trouble and 
became greatly exasperated by the stout resistance put up by every man, 
woman, and child They vented their annoyance by a terrible slaughter in the 
small village of Stanz In the official report, one finds the following figures 

Dead 359 men, 102 women, 25 children 

Buddings burnt 340 dwelling houses, 28 barns, 144 small outhouses 
Approximate value of buddings and furniture destroyed £85,000 
Of the 350 people whose homes have been burnt, only 50 are 11 a posi 
tion to rebudd with their own money, 97 others require more or less help, 
203 have absolutely no means of budding again 

The most unfortunate, however, are the very large number who had no 
houses of their own, and have lost everything they possessed Amongst these 
are m infirm old men, 169 orphans, not counting 77 who have been pro 
vided for by private charity m other cantons*, and lastly, 237 other children 
who, without being orphans, are still practically homeless on account of the 
utter destitution of their famdies 

This catastrophe stirred Pestalozzi into a frenzied longing to go at once to 
Stanz and become a teacher and friend of the many orphaned children He 
applied to the government for both permission and funds, and for the first 
time in his life he undertook a piece of work with adequate backing 

The Swiss Revolution forms a dividing line m Pestalozzi’s life, cutting it 
into contrasting halves In the first half, he worked alone, he lived in an 
obscure retreat, his undertakings failed, he was terribly poor, he was regarded 
as being an impractical visionary by the most generous estimate — and many 
people despised him as a fool At the time he went to Stanz he was fifty two 
years old and considered himself an old man whose useful span of life was 
already over In point of fact, his chief service to humanity had not yet be 
gun Financial support, disciples, success, and fame awaited him in the second 
half of his life 

After some weeks spent in making necessary repairs to buildings, Pesta 
lozzi opened his orphanage with about fifty ragged waifs, who brought with 
them not only their diseases and vermin but also their bad habits and vices To 
look after the cleanliness health, and education of these children there were 
only Pestalozzi and one woman servant He worked incessantly and was, at 
first, extraordinanly successful, as indicated by official reports 

The poor house is doing well Pestalozzi works night and day There are 
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now seventy-two children in the establishment, though not more than fifty 
can stay all night, as there are not enough beds It is astonishing to see how 
active this indefatigable man is, and how much progress his pupils have 
made in so short a time They are now eager for instruction In a few years 
the State will certainly be more than repaid for the sacrifices it is making 
for this useful institution 

The enterprise did not, however, continue to prosper, for two reasons 
One was the hostility of the atizens Stanz was m a solidly, fanatically 
Catholic district, and the good burghers resented Pestalozzi, whom they re- 
garded as no better than an arrant heretic The good he might do for chil 
dren’s minds and bodies was, in their opinion, as nothing compared to the 
damage he could do their immortal souls In the second place, Pestalozzi was 
not willing to proceed according to the accepted teaching methods of the day 
At first he had neither books nor other schcKil materials, he held no classes, he 
gave no formal instruction, he merely kept the horde of children with hiiHi 
gave them his affection, talked with them, and waited for them to manifest 
their faculties and impulses Whatever powers the children showed, he tried to 
guide, but he was careful to force nothing upon them from without Inspectors 
from the government and other visitors saw only confusion, disorder, noisCj 
and an apparent absence of any effort at instruction 

The scene shown in Figure 73 was probably typical The children ite 
certainly not regimented, but they are busy, and the disorder is mainly on the 
surface Only one child in the room seems idle Complaints were made to 
officials that Pestalozzi was not capable of so much as controlling the children, 
the complainants having entirely missed the point that he did not intend to 
control them but to lead them to control themselves The critics admitted that 
children who came to the orphanage sick, dirty, and distrustful soon became 
healthy, active, eager, and joyful, but they lamented the absence of mstrucUon, 
of discipline, and of training in manual skills To be sure, Pestalozzi eventually 
settled upon a vague plan of having lessons from 6am to 8 a m , vocational 
training from 8 a m to 4 p m , and lessons again from 4PM to 8 P M > 

IS doubtful if he stuck to even this generalized routine 

Under more or less criticism, the institution was proceeding rather well 
when a fresh outburst of war again brought troops into the distnct and caused 
the orphanage to be closed because the building was needed as a military 
hocpital A few of the children remained, but most of them were sent away to 
pnvate homes By the time he had done what he could to protect his charges 
from the results of war, Pestalozzi was exhausted and had to go to a health 
resort The orphanage lasted only five months, but it had given Pestalozzi a 
chance to work out some of the ideas he had had in mind for thirty years 

Pestalozzi hoped to return to Stanz as soon as the troops left, reassemble 
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the children, and start anew, but the authorities turned over what remained of 
the orphanage to a native of the distnct Pestalozzi was therefore again de- 
prived of a chance to try to raise the level of humanity by education 

5 Pestalozzi the Teacher Bitterly disappointed, he at last turned to 
schoolteachmg as a method for gaming his ends, and offered his services 
without pay to the small village of Burgdorf The local authorities were re 
luctant to let him try teachmg, but eventually gave him the lowest class m a 
small school maintained for the children of noncitizens Even this humble post 
he could not keep because his methods of instruction, sans books and especially 
sans catechism aroused too much suspicion Hurt by the lack of trust in him 
on the part of those whom he wished to serve, Pestalozzi managed to get 
himself transferred to one of the schools for citizens' children, where he was 
allov ed to teach a preparatory class of pupils who were below the school en 
trance age of eight With this group he was left in peace for eight whole 
months at the end of which the annual school examinations were given by the 
school commissioners The examiners sent Pestalozzi a letter of appreciation, 
parts of which seem worth quoting 


Citizen — 

You have given us great pleasure m submitting to our examination the 
children you have been teaching for the past eight months, and we feel it to 
he our duty, not so much for your sake as for the sake of your work, to put 
e ore you in writing the opinions we have formed concerning them 

c all that you yourself hoped from your 

me 0 of teaching has been realized You have shown what powers already 
exis in the youngest child, in what way these powers are to be devel 
talent must be sought out and exercised in such a way as 
ring It to maturity The astonishing progress made by all your young 
pupi s m spite of their many differences in character and disposition, clearly 
soaiethmg, when the master knows how 
V * talents, and cultivate them in a truly psychological manner 

mn.f ‘o I'ght the foundations on which all instrucUon 

^ real ^se, It also shows that from the 

brp7Htii f ^ a child s mmd can attain a wonderful 

eadth of development which must make its influence felt, not only during 
™ ‘hroughout his whole life 

to lutterto m vogue, children from fi'= 

° ■>“* spelhng, and reading, jour 

unnrecX't^H r to a degree which is altogelha 

1*' ttmong them are also distinguished for their 

We ^roM H “"a *?“' •iramng and arithmetic In all of them jou 

nhv ™oh a taste for history, natural history, gwgrji 

flghlcncr” masters will find their task incredibly 

“DcGiumps op cii,pp 177-173 
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Pestalozzi’s many personal and professional friends were greatly cheered 
by his progress at Burgdorf, but they felt he was not in a position to dis 
seminate his ideas sufficiently They therefore founded a Society of the 
Friends of Education, specifically for the purpose of making these views 
more generally known For this group Pestalozzi wrote out the first systematic 
statement of his ‘^method ” This summary began with the sentence, “I want to 
psychologize human education ” He then went on to present his basic ideas 
adaptation of learning to mental development, simplification of knowledge, 
drawing out of the individual, following of nature, and use of sense im 
pressions Pestalozzi’s friends presently interested the national authorities in 
the foundation of an institute at Burgdorf, m which Pestalozzi could work out 
his ideas Especially was it necessary for him to have some assistance His un 
tiring efforts to evolve new methods, to write new texts, and to teach in- 
tensively for several hours a day were ruining his health, and his inability to 
provide even the necessities of life for his family was ruining his courage He 
revived somewhat under the promise of an institute, but there were many de 
lays, only a little money actually reached him, and the next opening of school 
found him still struggling on alone His discouragement is reflected in a letter 
he wrote at this time 

For thirty years my life has been a well mgh hopeless struggle against 
the most frightful poverty For thirty years I have had to forgo many 
of the barest necessities of life, and have had to shun the society of my fellow 
men from sheer lack of decent clothes Many and many a time have I gone 
without a dinner, and eaten in bitterness a dry crust of bread on the road, at 
a time when even the poorest were seated around a table All this I have suf 
fered, and am stdi suffering to day, and with no other object than the reah 
zation of my plans for helping the poor 

Assistance was, however, at hand, and again from an unexpected source 
In one of the small villages in another Swiss canton* there was a young man 
named Krusi* who had opened a school in his room, although his own ed 
ucation was less than that of the elementary school graduate of today The way 
m which he had been chosen schoolmaster for the village reflects well the 
Ignorance of the general public 

The day of examination arrived One candidate, older than myself, 
exhibited his learning He was ordered to read the first chapter of the New 
Testament and write some lines, a task which took him half an hour to per 
form I was called in The examiner placed before me a genealogical table 
from Adam to Abraham, as a readmg exercise He then handed me an un 
mended quill pen, desiring me to wnte something “But what shall I write? ’ 
said I “Write the Lord’s Prayer, or whatever you bke,” was the reply As I 

'*Ibtd,p 1S9 
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had no knowledge, either of parts of speech or orthography or of punctua 
tion [he explained elsewhere that he scattered capital letters at equal dis 
tances thinking they were for ornament] the result of my scribbling may be 
imagined This was all the exammation, and after it we retired \Vhen we 
were recalled, the chairman mformed us that neither had been found over 
burdened with learning that one of us was better in reading, the other m 
writing, but, that since my nval was already forty years old, while I was 
only eighteen, they thought I would sooner acquire the necessary knowledge 
Moreover, since my dwelling (the town had no schoolhouse) was better 
adapted for a school than that of my competitor, they had appointed me 
schoolmaster No doubt I felt happy at this unexpected decision, though I 
had no reason to be very proud of my salary, which was only one dollar per 
week while my vanquished opponent was appointed policeman, with one 
and a half dollars per week 

Perhaps because Krusi had had so little formal schooling himself, he was not 
dominated by traditional methods of instruction, about which he knew prac 
tically nothing He had been doing the best he could for a few years and 
had independently hit upon some of the same principles as Pestalozzi, when 
the French armies pillaged the district m which he worked The children 
were gathered together and sent out of the canton, to be housed with loyal 
citizens in other parts of the country One group of children came to Burg 
dorf with Krusi, who was to remain there to teach them Other refugees fol 
lowed presently, until Krusi had a good sized school He and Pestalozzi got 
along together from the first They shared the same ideals and ideas, and pres 
ently they were living together and discussing education interminably, after a 
few weeks they combined their schools Krusi was still young, and he learned 
Pestalozzi s methods so thoroughly that they became a part of him, m ad 
dition, he was strong practical, and well acquainted with the world Since 
the combined schools needed more room than was available, Pestalozzi ob 
tamed gratis the use of the old castle of Burgdorf and its surrounding gar 
dens His practical young assistant augmented the staff of the school by re 
cruiUng 1^0 more teachers These four men formed a highly unusual group 
As described by one of them 


hv n « consisted of four very different men, brought together 

uy n s range combination of arcumsUnces the founder, whose chief literary 
reputauon was that of a dreamer, uicapabfe of pracUcal life, and three young 
h,™nTn ‘I 5 '“““' '“‘i been much neglected, who had 

° pedagogical efforts had never produced the 

results that his character and talents seemed to promise, another a book- 
, etoted^ leisure to smging and drawing, and the third a vd 

lage schMlmaster, who carried out the duUes of his oflice ns best he could 
mthout hating been in any way prepared for them Those who looked on 
’* Kruil, op ett , pp 
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do as much for two hundred children of various nationalities, forty teach 
ers, and twenty assistants, some of whom had not been thoroughly grounded in 
his methodology No one was more aware than Pestalozzi himself that his 
school was changing, indeed, when it was at the height of its popularity, be 
foresaw that it would not long endure As the years rolled by, the teachers 
began to quarrel among themselves and to modify Pestalozzi’s principles Some 
of them left Yverdon to set up competing schools of their own Gradually the 
prestige of the institution diminished, its funds gave out, and it closed 
Pestalozzi stuck to it till the end working day and night to save it, but 
characteristically putting his faith in the wrong man and backing the wrong 



Fic 74 The Castle at Yverdon From H Krusi Pestalozzi His Life and Work ^ 
Antwerp Bragg and Company 1875 248 pp P 4*5 

policies When the school finally dosed, Pestalozzi was eighty years old 
With the failure of his last hopes, Pestalozzi retired to his farm He di 
not however escape from the domination of a former teacher, a man name 
Schmidt who had helped rum the school at Yverdon and had antagonize 
many of Pestalozzi’s friends The old man continued to publish articles 
justifying Schmidt and blaming himself for the school s failure In his effort 
to protect Schmidt from condemnation he was unfair to some of his forme 
teachers, who had left him largely because of Schmidt 

One of Pestalozzi’s articles was answered by an outsider to the 
group, a man wth a poison pen and little common decency, who atta 
the old man vehemently and insul ting ly The publication was a terrible blo'* 
to Pestalozzi Against his doctor’s advice, he insisted upon trying to answer 
It In his last notes were the following paragraphs 
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My sufferings are inexpressible, no man could understand the sorrow of 
my soul People despise me as a feeble, infirm, old man, they no longer 
think me good for anything, I do but excite their derision It is not, how 
ever, for myself that I am troubled, but for my idea, which shares my fate 
My most sacred possession the belief that has inspired the m hole of my long 
and painful life, is scornfully trodden under foot To die is nothing, I even 
welcome death, for I am weary, and would fain be at rest, but to have lived 
a life of sacrifice and to have failed, to see my work destroyed and go down 
with It to the grave, this is frightful, more frightful than I can express 
Would that I could weep, but my tears refuse to flow 

And you, my poor ones, the oppressed, despised and rejected of this 
world, you too, alas’ will be forsaken and ridiculed, even as I am The 
rich, m their abundance, care nothing for you, they may, indeed, cast you a 
morsel of bread, but nothing more, since they too are poor, having nothing but 
their gold As for inviting you to the spiritual banquet, and making men of 
you, the world has not yet thought of it, nor will it for a long time But God 
who IS in heaven, God who cares even for His sparrows, God will not forget 
you, but will comfort you, even as He will comfort and not forget me 

A few days after writing these words Pestalozzi became much weaker and 
died, m the year 1827, at the age of eighty one He was buried in a simple 
country churchyard, as he had requested, under a “rough, unhewn stone, such 
as I myself have always been ” However, on the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth his remains were moved to a more suitable place The monument shown 
m Figure 75 was erected and the memorial below engraved upon a bust of 
Pestalozzi, which stands in a niche near the tomb 

Here Rests 

HENRY PESTALOZZI 

Bom in Zurich, the 12th of January, 1746 
Died at Bnigg the 17th of February, 1827 

Saviour of the poor at Neuhof and Stanz, 
father of orphans at Burgdorf and Munchen 
buchsee,* founder of the popular school at 
Yverdon The educator of humanity man, 

Christian and atizen All tor others noth- 
ing for himself Peace to his ashes 

TO OUR FATHER PESTALOZZI 
Grateful Aargau 

6 Pestalozzi’s Work wtth Preschool Children About a hundred years 
before Pestalozzi’s birth, Comenius was engaged in writing picture books for 
’’DeGuimps op at,p 364 

” Ibid , p 367 “Aargau is the name of the district The Aar is a nver Gau ’ is a district 
The same word appears m the term Gauleiter or distnct leader 
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school children In the course of his work, it occurred to him that the task of 
educating a child inevitably began with the mother, who could use the pre- 
school years to better purpose than was often the case, so that children might 
arrive at school age already m possession of simple facts and skills The time 
thus saved would permit teachers to give a more advanced education during 
the school years than was possible when the children had had no training be- 
fore entrance m the lowest class Comemus therefore wrote out a number of 
suggestions for use by mothers, but his work was only a tentative beginning 
and was lost in the profusion of his writings and in the disrepute into which 
he fell in his later years Pestalozzi developed the same idea, whether inde 
pendently or as a result of influence by Comemus cannot be said with cer- 
tainty In any case, he wrote a sort of manual for mothers, with the title, 
How Gertrude Teaches Her Children 

In this book he set forth a number of exercises, some of which are cer 
tainly too hard for preschool children The book was widely read and had 
some influence upon many people, but the greatest effect of Pestalozzi^s work in 
this field was upon an idealistic young man by the name of Friedrich Froebel, 
who took up the work and, nearly a half century later, developed it further 
Of him, more anon 

7 Pestalozzi’s Appearance and Personality There is no question that the 
valuable work done by Pestalozzi was constantly hindered and handicapped by 
his appearance and behavior Nor is it surprising that many people thought 
him quite mad A few anecdotes about him and descriptions of him bring out 
his grotesqueness and at the same time his great goodness of heart 

A What Pestalozzt said of himself 

I hope to remain innocent to the grave, it is so plea'ant to be still a 
child, to believe, to trust, to love, to be sorry for your mistakes and folly, to 
be better and simpler than knaves and rogues, and at last, by their very 
Wickedness, wiser It is pleasant to think nothing but good of men, in spite 
of all you see and hear, to still believe in the human heart, even though you 
may be deceived every day, and to forgive the wise as well as the foolish of 
this world, when each, m his own way, would lead you astray 

P What hts pupils and colleagues satd of him 

At that time the Burgdorf authorities would not have dared to entrust 
Pestalozzi with a primary school, this man, since so celebrated, would have 
had no chance whatever against even the most ordinary candidates He had 
everything against him, thick, indistinct speech, bad writing ignorance of 
drawing, scorn of grammatical learning He had studied various branches 
of natural history, but without any particular attention either to classifica 
lion or terminology He was conversant with the ordinary numerical opera 

**J II Pestalozzi IIoiv Gertrude Ttackes Her ChtJdren (translated b> L E Holland and 
F C Swan) Bardeens Inc, x8?a- asG PP 
De Guimps al , p ^ 
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tions, but he would have had difficulty to get through a really long sum in 
multiplication or division, and had probably never tried to work out a prob- 
lem m geometry For years this dreamer had read no books 

But instead of the usual knowledge that any young man of ordinary 
talent can acquire in two years, he understood thoroughly what most masters 
were entirely ignorant of — the mind of man and the laws of its development, 
human affections, and the art of arousing and ennobling them He seemed 
to have almost an intuitive insight into the development human nature, 
which indeed he was never tired of contemplating 

Imagine, my children, a very ugly man, with rough, bristling hair, his 
face scarred with smallpox and covered with freckles, a pointed, untidy 
beard, no necktie, ill-fitting trousers, stockings down, and enormous shoes, 
add to this a breathless, shuffling gait, eyes either large and flashing, or 
half closed as though turned within, features expressing either a profound 
sadness or the most peaceful happiness, speech now slow and musical, now 
thundering and hurried, and you will have some idea of the man we called 
“Father Pestalozzi ” 

Such as I have described him to you, we loved him, yes, we all loved 
him, for he loved us all, we loved him so much that when we lost sight of him 
for a time we felt sad and lonely and when he came back to us again we could 
not turn our eyes away from him 

C V/hat visitors sold of him 

I have seen more than the paradise of Switzerland, for I have seen Pes 
talozzi, and recognized how great his heart is, and how great his genius, 
never have I been so filled with a sense of the sacredncss of my vocation, 
and the dignity of human nature, as in the days that 1 sp'^nt with this noble 
man I cannot think without emotion of this little company of brave men, 
struggling with the present that the future may be better, and finding alike 
their joy and their reward in the hope they have of raising children to the 
true dignity of humanity I have watched the growth of this precious plant, I 
have even drunk of the waters and breathed the air that gives it life I have 
learned to understand this “method," which, based upon the nature of the 
child, develops so naturally and so freely ** 

I had not seen him for thirteen years, and found him looking older 
certainly, but on the whole very little changed He was still active and strong, 
simple and open, his face still wore the same kmdly, plaintive expression, 
his zeal for human happiness, and especially for the education of poor and 
little children, was as keen as thirteen years ago The vivacity of his 
speech and the vigour of all his movements inspired me with the hope that 
the term of his earthly existence was still far off Rly heart was full when I 
took leave of the kind old man 1 shall never forget the lime that it was my 
good fortune to spend with him 
p 174 
**Ibid p 253 
p 263 
**Ibid,p 263 
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D A jew typical anecdotes about him 

There was a famous criminal called Bernhard, big and strong as a giant, 
who had several times escaped from pnson, and each time had been brought 
back to the Castle and confined in a still deeper dungeon On these occasions 
Pestalozzi would slip a piece of money into his hands, saying “If you had 
received a good education, and learned to use your powers to good ends, 
you would now be a useful member of society, and instead of being obliged 
to put you in a hole and chain you up like a dog, people would honour and 
respect you ” 

Onfe day, when [Pestalozzi] was confined to his bed by a sharp attack of 
rheumatism, the French ambassador, Reinhardt, came to the Castle to visit 
the institute In spite of doctor and friends, Pestalozzi insisted on getting up 
As he could scarcely stand, and could only be dressed with extreme difficulty, 
everybody implored him to go to bed again, pointing out bow little fit he was 
to do what he wanted, but he turned a deaf ear to all their entreaties, and, 
supported by friendly arms painfully dragged himself out of his room As 
soon as he saw the ambassador, however, he shook himself free, and began 
eagerly to expound his doctrine The more he talked, the more he seemed to 
regain strength and brightness, and when at last he ceased, his rheumatism 
had disappeared 

At the time of which we are speaking, Fellenberg* and Pestalozzi had 
been friends for twenty years Now it happened one day that some of 

Fellenberg’s workmen brought him a poorly dressed man, whom they 
had found, they said, in the fields, half dead with hunger and fatigue This 
man turned out to be no other than Pestalozzi, who, earned away by his 
passion for minerals, had wandered such a long distance filling his handker 
chief and pockets with them, that he had lost his way, and, at last, fallen 
down dead tired beside a ditch It was about the same time, too, that Pesta- 
dragging wearily along one ev^tng near the gates oS Soleure, with his 
handkerchief full of stones, was arrested by the police as a beggar and sus- 
picious character, and taken before the judge The judge was out, and the 
old man had to wait a long time in the antechamber with his custodian Great 
'\as the latter’s astonishment when the judge, on his return, recognized Pes 
talozzi, and, after greeting him warmly, invited him to supper 

There are several portraits of Pestalozzi, among them the picture shown 
in Figure 76 Care, Tsork, and anxiety had worn deep furrows in his face, but 
hts gentleness and lovableness show in his really beautiful eyes 

Such, then, was Pestalozzi, a man in whom the sublime merged with the 
grotesque Pupils, friends, and visitors agreed on two essential characteristics 
he had many ideas — even though his expression of them was sometimes 
incoherent — and he loved humamtj with an utterly selfless de\olion 

The greatest immediate results from Pestalozzi’s work were to be found m 
Germany, partly because both Herbart and Froebel — two subsequent leaders 


/6id, condensed from pp aii-ati 
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of educational thought— had direct p«sonal contact with him and partly be 
cause the German officials, especially those from Prussia, made definite efforts 
to learn of his methods and to apply them to their own schools Thus, during 
the Napoleonic era, after Germany had suffered the appalling defeat at 
Jena and throughout the country a sullen feeling of hopelessness had arisen, 
the great philosopher Fichte pointed out that the type of education developed 



Fig 76 Joharn Heinnch Pestalozzi From a painting by F G A Schoner iSii 
m the Pestalozzianum m Zurich 


by Pestalozzi would regenerate the nation in twenty five years if the children 
just entering school could have the advantage of it Young teachers were there 
fore sent from Germany in numbers to Yveidon to study Pestalozzi s methods 
and to transplant them to Germany, where they took deep root 

What Pestalozzi contributed to education throughout the world was a basic 
idea that education consists of guiding children into a natural and orderly un 
folding of their innate capaaties plus several brief experiments to show how 
his idea of a “child centered school would work The torch that eventually 
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fell altogether from his feeble hand -was caught by a dozen other men with 
less genius but more sense of the practical and was by them carried throughout 
Europe and the United States. The modern school is a Pestalozzian school be- 
cause its work centers upon the children, is adapted to them, and encourages 
them to grow. If the ghost of Henry Pestalozzi still roams the earth, nothing 
could more delight it than the busy and orderly disorder of a truly progres- 
sive elementary school. 

B. PESTALOZZI’S SCHOOLS AT BURGDORF AND YVERDON 
Festalozzi^s educational wo rk started from fajs desire to rescue the common 
peopl e from their poverty and degradation. He had seen the faiIure“br'tBe 
most generous charity to accomplish this end, because it did not teach people 
to help themselves; it merely relieved the physical conditions for a while with- 
out effecting changes in the character of those who received alms. Indeed, it 
sometimes degraded the recipient still further. Nor was Pestalozzi any better 
pleased with current education than he was with charity as a means of improv- 
ing the human lot. The schools of his day put before a child a logical sum- 
mary of the thoughts of others, aske d him to memorize this knowledg e, and 
ejected him to act in accordance it^ The object of schooling was 
assumed to be the traini ng of children in their intellectual herit age, without 
much thought as to their development during the process. Education was im- 
posed uponthelearner_Jront_without,, and he was supposed to fit himself to 
thr needs of the situation. 

X. Basic Principles of PestalozzVs Method Pestalozzi believed that in 
every child there lay dormant a wealth o f abilities, feelings, tastes, and senti- 
ments , w aiting to be evo ked-by-the.proper.environment. The whole problem 
of education must therefore be seen from the developing mind of the child, 
not from the already developed mind of the educated adult. Education was 
t o be frp m.jathin.jQt-fi:omjvithout; a nd the ch ild, not the su^^t matter, 
should be the center of the educationabsystem. Ins tead of s tifl ing a child^s in- 
dividuality unHer a mas s of borrowed ideas, a teacher should encourage every 
pupil to develo p himself in whatever way was most suited to his tale nts. 
Growth was more important than achievement , and reaching an incorrect con- ■ 
ciSsioa b y one’s own m entaLefforljyas.prfcferableJlojnemorizing th e right a n- 
in a book. The objective of education was thus the harmonious de- 
velopment of all the powers — m oral, intellectual, and, physical-r^ro f each indi - 
Nddua TcBld .Jn short, Pestalozzi was practically the progressive movement of 
today, all by himself. 

Because he thought o f children as growing organisms , he conceived of 
education as a means for guiding growth, by following the laws of nature and 
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working with them In its practical applications, this principl e meant the us e 
of materials appropriate to each successive stage of developm e n t and the ar- 
rangement of all school activities to conform with the basic laws of growth 
Pestalozzi believed that all the knowledge, useful powers, and noble sentiments 
shown by mankind are but extensions and developments of the traits and 
abilities implanted by nature in every newborn child Education should supply 
merely guidance and stimulation,^ and sho uld nev er, interfergjwi th t^ natur al 
and orderly development from within Pestalozzi expressed these basic ideas in 
several places, a few of his best formulations are presented below 

1 All the pure and beneficent powers of humanity are neither the 
products of art nor the results of chance They are really a natural pos 
session of every man Their development is a universal human need 

2 The exercise of a man’s faculties and talents, to be profitable, must 
follow the course laid down by Nature for the education of humanity 

3 Each branch of instruction must start from a point which is within 
reach of the child s earliest powers From this point be must be led forward 
by a chain of ideas so carefully graduated, that he is able to reach each suc- 
cessive link by his own strength 

4 In each branch the child must be exercised m the simplest elements 
till he IS entirely master of them, and it roust be the same for every step that 
adds anything new to what is already known Wherever this principle is 
not faithfully observed, there can be no true intellectual culture, but merely 
a confused knowledge, which must remain barren 

5 The schools hastily substitute an artificial method of words for the 
truer method of Nature, which knows no hurry and is content to wait In this 
way a specious form of development is produced, hiding the want of real 
inward strength, but satisfying times like our own 

Pestalozzi’s “method,” which he never succeeded m expounding clearly 
til sticcmcfty m any one place, seems to have had a number ol important char- 
acteristics, most of which are still regarded as basic to good teaching His 
contributions to school procedures were of two types, one concerning method 
ology and the other concerning the attitudes and spirit of the schoolroom The 
mam elements of both types are listed below 

Method Spirit 

1 Use of sense perception as i Effort to develop children 

the basis of instruction along all lines 

2 Constant connecting of words a Respect for each child s indi- 

and objects viduality 

^Ibtd-, condensed from pp laj— ijj and 171 172 
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3. Use of exercises from sim- 
ple to complex, from the 
child’s point of view. 

4. Insistence upon complete mas- 
tery. 


3. Increase of each child’s na- 
tural powers. 

4. Use of discipline based upon 
love. 


5. Development of the object 5. Study of the child mind. 
^^le?son. 

.This twofold attack upon the traditional schoolroom was important not only in 
itself but in its effects upon two outstanding followers, Herbart and Froebel. 
The former, a highly intellectual man, emphasized and systematized the 
methodological elements in the program, while Froebel, an extremely emo- 
tional person, followed the spirit of Pestalozzi and his interest in the nature 
of children. 

Pestalozzi’s method rested, then, upon belief in the innate abilities of 
each child, a conviction that education should merely guide normal growth, 
a dependence upon sense impression for all learning, and a deep love for all 
the children of all the people. 

8 . Materials of Instruction For carrying out his method Pestalozzi de- 
vised various materials, some good and some only mediocre. He made grea t 
use of the object lesson, which was designed to teach ch ild ren to observe an d 
t o express their obse rvations in co rrect la nguage. This basic method was simply 
topuTalTobjectbefore the children and then let them tell what they saw. 

Lilce]Comenius, Pestalozzi a^great^believer in .the.yaK^ pf sense im- 
pressi ons for learning. He contended that there was too much teaching of 
irssis Av espvftiiflwe*,' awpiVcTiiir ipWiT Ah? 

object lesson as the main means of instruction. The pupils began with familia r 
objects and words and gra dually ded uced th e general principleSj in stead of 
learning th e rules first and then perhaps applyin g them and perhaps no t. In 
one place Festaldzzi*wote: “M an's knowledge must b e founded on sense im- 
pression. Without this basis, it is but empty verbiage, fraught with more danger^ 
even than ignorant for Ihe future .happiness jjfjnen.J^^ 

P estalozzi put much faith in graphic exercises w hich jonsist ed of the m ost 
e lementary ., typQ of drawinp ,-mostly^ofJinff , angles, and forms. As the chil- 
d ren talked their wa y through an obj ect lesson the y kept t heir slates on their^ 
k nees and drew constantly. This practice supposedly taug ht them the eye-hand 
control that would be ne eded later o n in learning to WTit e. Incidentally, it 
doubtless simplified the disciplinary problem, since the pupils could alw’ays 
draw in case the lesson bored them. 


" Ibid., p 
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For instruction in arith metic Pestalozzi worked out tables of units and 
tables of fractipnsJ o_ hel p the children Jn.vjsuali2ing,the.r elationsh i ps betwee n 
numbers. A sample of one such diagrammatic table is reproduced in Figure 77. 
itiis tSlecan be used in a number of ways, for either whole numbers or frac- 
tions. First; the chil dren can learn to count small numbers in a serie s and 
large r numbers up to 50 . Later, they can l earn multiplication of the num ber s 
from ixi to 12x6; thus the solution to ^e problem 2x4 is to be found 
byTollowmgIthe column headed “2” until it intersects with row “4,” and 
then counting the number of spaces. A pupil could thus discover for himself 
the answer to the simple combinations or could check an answer of which he 
was not sure. Moreover, any column or row yields the multiples of a single 
number; thus either the third column from the left or the third row gives 
the multiples of 3. The children can see that the divisions in any column or 
row are produced by superimposing each horizontal division upon each vertical 
one. Division may also be taught from this table. The child counts the total 
number of small divisions within a square and divides it by the number of 
vertical spaces; he checks his answer by counting the horizontal ones. The 
t able can be used al so to te ach common fractions . The relative size of the frac- 

5/6, etc., is clearly represented 
and also the interrelations; thus, three sixths occupy the same space as two 
fourths or one half and are therefore equal to each of the others; similarly, 
one third occupies the same space as two sixths. It is clear also that fifths will 
not combine directly with halves or thirds with fourths, for instance; the need 
for tenths or twelfths as common denominators is thus demonstrated graphic- 
ally. Multiplication of 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5, or 1/6 by each other can also 
be shown; for example, if the pupil wants the answer to 1/2 times 1/6, he 
follows the column under 6 and the row across from 2 to their point of 
intersection, where he finds a square with twelve divisions; his answer is there- 
fore 1/12. He can also see that 1/12 divided fay 1/2 will be 1/6 even 
before he discovers the method of computation. Pestalozzi constantly used 
such \dsual aids in the teaching of arithmetic. 

The lowest classes in the school worked chiefly with object lessons and 
graphic exercises. To obtain a basis for future reading theyplayedwithmova- 
bleJetterJjlflcksJearnmgi^H&IlStersIaHdCIateFoir'^rangingtbebioSsinto 
words . Elementary work with small numbers was also included. The pupils 
le arned the number names _by _ rnunting_phjw!ts .and_gradual ly w o rked their 
w ay into addition a nd the other operations by counting objects in groups. They. 
also sang sim ple melodies . When t his fundamental work was completed, the 
could speak m uch about num- 
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ber and form, they knew their letters thoroughly, they could s ing, and the y 
had hTd a wealth of experience.^ 

""lirthe upper classes the pupils went on with arithmetic and adde d plane 
geometry J*which grew out of t he graphic lessons. They l earned reding an d 
miting.toget^jljunrdoesliot seem that eithw Held was specially stressed. 
Gwgraphy^and natural history were, hrwever, imp ortant sub jects, both of 
which were taught by direct observation. The children worked out the geog- 
raphy of their own district, to start with, by the simple method of tra mping 
through it, observing it, measuring it, and making thei r own map^ For their 
work in natural history they collected minerals , plants, and animals . Naturally, 
the teachers added much to what the pupils could discov er foj- themselv es, but 
the discussions were always based upon the children’s actu al experience s. 

Pestalozzi was especially interested in both singing and gymnastics, be- 
cause the children participated in them willingly and because the* effect upon 
their growth was beneficial. The emphasis upon ga mes as a means of educatio n 
was similar to the work of the Philanthropinurn. P estalozai never t ired of 
watching children express their natural drives .through the .m_edium of play. 

Pestalozzi wrote a number of textbooks for use in hi s schoo ls, but he was 
not especially successful in his formulaUons. \Vhere_Come mus was at his bes t, 
Pestalozzi was at his worst. His ^oks were rather uninteresting , cramme d with 
details and numewi^ digressions, and generally unsuited to either the ch ildren 
or the mkhodology. Pestalozzi had a quick intuition which prevented him 
from trying to teach children what they could not learn, as long as he was 
face to face with them, but in the quiet of his study, he lost his touch; more- 
over, he had jieithet.the system n o^ th^patience to wr ite a goodj extboo k. 

5. Descriptions of PestalazzVs Schools Some of the description^to be 
quoted presently refer to the school at Burg,dorf and some to the achnol at 
Yverdon during its early years. The general life and at mosphere of both 
schools were much the same, although Burgdorf was smaller, mo re intima te, 
and less influenced by outsiders. 'Yverdon was managed. wiUilmor^ system, 
partly because the methods were in a less experimental stag e and partly ^cause 
the many teachers there contribute the elements of order that Pestalozzi 
lacked In all, six descriptions, some by visitors and some by former students 
will be presented. 

The thirty or forty children of both sexes of Pestalozzi’s old school 
came from the town to the Castle to take part in the singing lessons. Buss 
made his pupils sing as they walked up and down the big corridors of the 
castle, two and two, and holding each other’s hands. That was our greatest 
pleasure; but our joy reached its height when our gymnastic master Naef, 
who was a most original man, joined us. He was an old soldier, who had seen 
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service in nearly every part of the world He looked a rough, bearded, surly 
giant enough, but as a matter of fact he was kindness itself When he 
marched with a military air at the head of some sixty or eighty children, 
loudly singing a Swiss song as he went, nobody could help following him 

Indeed, singing was one of our chief sources of pleasure in the insti 
tute We sang everywhere — out of doors, on our walks, and, m the evenings, 
m the court of the Castle, and this singing together contributed in no small 
measure to the harmony and good feeling which prevailed amongst us I 
must add that m spite of his rough exterior, Naef was the chief favorite with 
the children, for the simple reason that, as he was never so happy as in their 
society, he was always with them He used to play, drill, walk, bathe, climb, 
throw stones with them, just like a big child, and m this way gained almost 
unlimited authority over them And yet he had nothing of the pedagogue 
about him but the heart 

I must further say that in the first years of the Burgdorf institute, noth 
mg like a systematic plan of lessons was followed, and that the whole life of 
the place was so simple and home like, that in the half hour’s recreation 
which followed breakfast, Pestalozzi would often become so interested in 
the spirited games of the children in the playground as to allow them to go 
undisturbed till ten o’clock And on summer evenings, after bathing in the 
Emme, instead of beginning work again, we often stayed out till eight or 
nine o’clock looking for plants and minerals 

If the Burgdorf school thus presented the picture of a great family, it 
was only because Pestalozzi was a father for everybody, and lived but for 
others His activity and love inspired the whole household His assistants, 
who had a profound affection and veneration for him were Krusi for Ian 
guage and arithmetic, Tobler for geography and history, Buss for geometry, 
drawing,, and singing, and Naef for gymnastics and one or two elementary 
subjects 

Even the financial difficulty which weighed upon the establishment 
exercised a wholesome moral influence The masters had refused good offers 
to remain with Pestalozzi, and went so far as to give up a portion of their 
salary, small as it was, to make up for his want of means The pupils on their 
side, contented themselves with little and did all they could to keep down 
the expenses It was indeed a practical school of sacrifice and renunciation 

The children’s trust in their masters, their love and gratitude for them 
took the place of rules and disciplme, there were no rewards, and, except in 
very exceptional cases, no punishments, obedience was perfect because it 
was spontaneous The children were lively and happy, they liked their les 
sons almost as well as their games, and it was not rare to see some of them 
stop m the middle of their play to go and work together before a blackboard 
or a map 20 

My fellow citizens of Yverdon, my native town, had generously placed 
at [Pestalozzi’s] disposal the old Castle It was built in the shape of a huge 
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square, and its great rooms and courts were admirably adapted for the 
games as well as the studies of a large school Within its walls were assem- 
bled from a hundred and fifty to two hundred children of all nations, who 
divided their time between lessons and happy play It often happened that a 
game of prisoner’s base, begun m the Castle court, would be finished in the 
grass near the lake In winter we used to make a mighty snow fortress, which 
was attacked and defended with equal heroism Sickness was hardly known 
among us 

Our masters are for the most part young men, and nearly all children 
of the revolutionary period, who had grown up round Pestalozzi, their 
father and ours They were, indeed, a few educated men and scholars who 
had come to share his task, but, taken altogether, there was not much learn- 
ing 1 myself have heard Pestalozzi boast, when an old man, of not having 
read anything for forty years Nor did our masters, his first pupils, read 
much more than Pestalozzi himself Their teaching was addressed to the 
understanding rather than the memory, and had for its aim the harmonious 
cultivation of the germs implanted in us by Providence 

The first elements of geography were taught us from the land itself 
We nere first taken to a narrow valley not far from Yverdon, where the 
river Buron runs After taking a general view of the valley, we were made 
to eitamine the details, until we had obtained an exact and complete idea of 
it We were then told to take some of the clay which lay in beds on one side of 
the valley, and fill the baskets which we had brought for the purpose On our 
return to the Castle, we took our places at the long tables, and reproduced 
in relief the valley we had just studied, each one doing the part which had 
been allotted to him During the next days we took more walks and made 
more explorations each day on higher ground and each time with a fur 
ther extension of our work Only when our relief was finished were we 
shown the map, which by this means we did not see till we were in a position 
to understand it 

We had to discover the truths of geometry for ourselves After being 
once put m the way of it, the end to be reached was pointed out to us, and we 
were left to work alone It was the same with arithmetic, which we did aloud, 
without paper Some of us became wonderfully quick at this, and as chatla 
tanism penetrates everywhere, these only were brought before the numer- 
ous strangers that the name of Pestalozzi daily attracted to Yverdon We 
were told over and over again that a great work was going on m our midst, 
that the eyes of the world were upon us, and we readily believed it 

The Pestalozzian Method, as it was somewhat ostentatiously called, 
was, It IS true, an enigma, not only to us but to our teachers, who, like the disci 
pies of Socrates, each interpreted the master’s doctrine m his own way But 
we were still far from the time when these divergences resulted in discord, 
and when the chief masters, after each claiming to be the only one who had 
understood Pestalozzi, ended by declaring that Pestalozzi had not understood 
himself 
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When the weather was favourable, some hours m the afternoon were 
given every week to military exercises The pupils formed a little regiment of 
their own, for which neither flag, drums, band, nor armour was wanting, 
they soon learned to go through the most complicated manoeuvres with won 
derful precision When there was any shooting to be done, the noncommis 
sioned officers had to make the cartridges under the direction of an instruct- 
ing officer From time to time they had a sham-fight m some suitable spot a 
few miles from the town They used then to start very earlv in the morning 
with a waggon for the provisions and ammunition Manv parents and sight 
seers often joined the party, so that it was a great day for the pupils Some- 
times there was target shooting, the prize for which was a ewe with its Iamb, 
and the use of a small shed in the garden 

The end of the year was devoted to making New Year albums to send 
the parents, containing drawings, maps, mathematical problems, fragments 
of history, descriptions of natural objects, and literary compositions On 
New Year’s day there was a religious service, with a discourse by Pesta 
lozzi, a distribution of presents from the parents, a grand dinner, and in 
the evening, a torch light procession through the town (each pupil made his 
own torch), followed by a ball, to which the girls of the neighboring insti 
tute were invited, together with a certain number of guests from the town 
For the next few days very Ittle work was done, everybodv being occupied in 
preparing for Pestalozzi’s birthday, the 12th of January The pupils of each 
class decorated their room, transforming it into a woodland scene, with cot 
tage, chapel, rums, and sometimes a fountain, which was so arranged as to 
play on Pestalozzi’s entrance Fir branches, ivy, and moss were fetched in 
large quantities from the neighboring forests, and transparencies, with cm 
blems and inscriptions, were secretly prepared, for the decoration of each 
room was to be a surprise, not only to Pestalozzi, but to all the other pupils 
Songs were also learnt m Pestalozzi’s honour Often too, on that day, 
the pupils gave a dramatic performance, the subject of which was generally 
chosen from among the great episodes of Swiss history in the middle ages 
On these occasions the actors made their own dresses and armour from card 
hoard and coloured paper 

At seven o’clock, after the first lesson, the pupils washed in the court 
yard The water, pumped from the well, ran through a long pipe with holes 
on both sides, from which each child received a pure, fresh stream, jugs and 
basms being unknown After this came breakfast consisting of soup Lessons 
began again at eight At ten came an interval, when any one who was hun 
firy could get dried fruit and bread from the housekeeper At mid day there 
Was an hour’s recreation for bathing or prisoner’s base on the grass behind 
the lake At one o’clock dinner of soup, meat, and vegetables Lessons again 
from half past one till half past four Then the afternoon meal, either of 
cheese and fruit or bread and butter Each could take his share away with him 
^nd eat it where he liked during the play hour, which lasted till six o’clock, 
and which was passed, when the weather was fine, either behind the lake or 
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in the large garden adjoining the Castle, where every child had his own hUle 
plot From six to eight, more lessons, and then supper, which was the 
same as dinner 

Pestalozzi took a singular pleasure in watching the gam es o f his 
pupvts, which” he considered of very great importance, hi® i^ea being that 
Children when not at work ought to enjoy themselves, and that a state ^ 
total inactivity is bad, both physically and morally If he noticed a 'cTiiltS" 
Taking no part in the games during playtime, he could seldom rest till he had 
tried to find him some other amusement 

In this connection an inadent comes back to my memory which did not 
strike me particularly at the time, but which I now feel to have been ex 
ceedingly characteristic One day, when a fire of sticks had been lighted in 
the garden, the elder pupils amused themselves by leaping over the flames 
through the smoke, Pestalozzi eagerly encouraging them When the flames 
had died down, and little but hot embers and smoke remained, the little ones 
leaped in their turn But the scene had other witnesses, for the little girls of 
the Niederei institute, the garden of which joined that of the Castle, were 
looking through the palings at the beautiful flames and happy leapers No 
sooner did Pestalozzi see them than he went and fetched them, and they too 
were soon jumping over the remains of the fire Neier was delight so 
cheaply purchased ' 

These descriptions reveal the fine spirit of the schools, but they contain 
little m regard to academic achievements One more senes of excerpts covers 
this point These remarks were written by four unprejudiced observers 

I was amazed when I saw these children treating the most complicated 
calculations of fractions as the simplest thing in the world Problems which 
I myself could not solve without careful work on paper, they did easily m 
their heads, giving the correct answer in a few moments and explaining the 
process with ease and readiness They seemed to have no idea that they were 
domg anything extrsi^dinary 

At the Burgdorf institute children of from six to eight drew difficult 
geometrical figures without rule or compass so correctly that no one would 
believe it who had not seen it 

I have seen a child of ten, who had only been a pupil of Pestalozzi s for 
ten months, reduce a map of Scandinavia to a smaller scale in an hour with 
such exactness as to defy the most searching examination 

Children of five and six years joyfully spent hours together at exercises 
in number and form, and even still younger children learned something from 
merely being present at the lessons Some were so zealous that they needed 
restraining rather than encouraging The best scholars were soon set to teach 
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others, which they did well and gladly. Winter and summer, day and night, 
they would run off to Grandson, a village in the neighborhood of Yverdon, to 
give lessons to people older than themselves, often sitting up a part of the 
night. At Yverdon, their teaching was preferred to that of some of the mas- 
ters.^® 

As is clear from the above quotations, Peslalozzi was the forerunner of modern 
progressive education. His schools were based upon child nature and the 
spontaneous activity of children. 
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in the large garden adjoining the Castle where every child had his own little 
plot From six to eight more lessons, and then supper, which was the 
same as dinner 

Pestalozzi took a singular pleasure m watching the games of his 
pupils which he colisidered of very great importance, hi« i 3 ea being That 
Children when not at work ought to enjoy themselves, and that a state d 
total inactivity is bad both physically and morally If he noticed acKIW 
taking no part m the games during playtime, he could seldom rest till he had 
tried to find him some other amusement 

In this connection an incident comes back to my memory which did not 
strike me particularly at the time but which I now feel to have been ex 
ceedingly characteristic One day when a fire of sticks had been lighted in 
the garden the elder pupils amused themselves by leaping over the flames 
through the smoke Pestalozzi eagerly encouraging them When the flames 
had died down and little but hot embers and smoke remained, the little ones 
leaped in their turn But the scene had other witnesses, for the little girls of 
the Niederer institute the garden of which joined that of the Castle, were 
looking through the palings at the beautiful flames and happy leapers No 
sooner did Pestalozzi see them than he went and fetched them and they too 
were soon jumping over the remains of the fire Never was delight so 
cheaply purchased' 

These descriptions reveal the fine spirit of the schools, but they contain 
little m regard to academic achievements One more senes of excerpts covers 
this point These remarks were written by four unprejudiced observers 

I was amazed when I saw these children treating th** most complicated 
calculations of fractions as the simplest thing m the world Problems which 
I myself could not solve without careful work on paper they did easily in 
their heads giving the correct answer m a few moments and explaining the 
process with ease and readiness They seemed to have no idea that they were 
doing anything extraordinary 

At the Burgdorf institute children of from six to eight drew difficult 
geometrical figures without rule or compass so correctly that no one would 
believe it who had not seen it 

I have seen a child of ten who had only been a pupil of Pestalozzi s for 
ten months reduce a map of Scandinavia to a smaller scale in an hour with 
such exactness as to defy the most searching examination 

Children of five and six years joyfully spent hours together at exercises 
in number and form and even still younger children learned something from 
merely being present at the lessons Some were so zealous that they needed 
restraining rather than encouraging The best scholars were soon set to teach 
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others, which they did well and gladly. Winter and summer, day and night, 
they would run off to Grandson, a village in the neighborhood of Yverdon, to 
give lessons to people older than themselves, often sitting up a part of the 
night. At Yverdon, their teaching was preferred to that of some of the mas- 
ters.®'^ 

As is clear from the above quotations, Pestalozzi was the forerunner of modern 
progressive education. His schools were based upon child nature and the 
spontaneous activity of children. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

HERBART AND HIS PEDAGOGY 


Johann Friedrich Herbart was as much a philosopher as a teaser O e 
teachers described in this book, he and Socrates were the ones with *e most 
strongly philosophical turn of mind. Both, however, contributed specific meth- 
ods of instruction that are still in use today In accordance with the general 
principles of this text, little mention will be made of Herbart s philosophy. In 
a history of educational thought Herbart would have an appreciably larger 
place than he holds in a history of schools, methods of teaching, and teachers. 
This chapter will therefore be relatively brief 

A. HERBART: HIS LIFE AND WORK 

r. His Life Herbarf was born in i77i in,aj£SteS.:L^.aty--a 
northwesTcl^SiS^^ome ten years before the beginning 
Ution-He was a-liTwhifeit was iS progress, and he grew to maturity in 
p-ostrevolutionary period when Napoleon was coming into power H^^^ 
Lered hisJeaching,carget-AUhoJlnbmrsBy-ci-Gottm^ when Napq^ 
b;S^:e emperor. Herbarf jatherwas.a lawyer of some lo^l 
s Vemstoha^ irbeen a man of moderate ability and 
but rather staid and conventional Hismother, however 
ther’s lack of color, she was..miergefc , .. amb j tious, jntel^ 
and so unconventional as to b eecce nt^ ghe kept Jie^M until he 
waT iw T we years oi O lS^rivat^ tlil^rs to jnstnid-him These lessons 
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also attended, partly to learn the material so that she could help her son and 
partly to prevent any untoward influences or ideas from touching him. 
The boy was not entirely cut off from others of his own age, but he was with 
adults more constantly than most children are, and he developed a dult idea s 
and^Urtudes wMe he was still a child. When l^finall y entered the Gymna - 
siumT^had already covered so much of the material tha t he was advanc ed 
"rapdly and was soon among boys three or four yeare older t han himself . With 
'two of his fellow students he entered into a lifelong friendship, but he was 
too restrained and distant to be popular with his other classmates, although 
they seem to have respected his ability and never to have actually disliked 
him. His interests were not, however, thdr interests; any boy who, as Herbart 
did, writes voluntarily at the age of fourteen an essay entitled "Concerning 
the Doctrine of Human Freedom,” and at seventeen delivers a speech “Con- 
cerning the Commonest Causes that Affect the Growth and Decay of hlorality 
in Various States” is not likely to be a popular leader also. A year later Herbart 
impressed his teachers by comparing, in a Latiir oration, the thoughts on the 
“greatest good” as given by Cicero and the German philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant.* A similar performance would Impress modern teachers even morel 
A t the age of eighteen, Herbart entered t he University of Jena , where he 
dedicated himself to an_intensive study of philosophy. Here he became a 
member of a group of serious students who met once a week for reading and 
discussion of their own papers. To gain admission to this group a student had 
to be free of membership In various social and political clubs and to present 
and defend an original piece of writing as a sort of trial flight Herbart was 
an active and popular member of this small and select group, but he did not 
enter into the ordinary activities and amusements of student life. 

After three years i n J en a, Herbar t accepted a posi tion as tutor for three 
small boy s in. a. Swiss family. He interrupted his own education partly'be- 
cause he wanted to consolidate his knowledge by teaching, partly because he 
thought he would profit more by the remaining years of study for his doctor- 
ate if he waited until he was older, and partly because he wanted to establish 
himself early in some type of work that would support him in later years, 
while still leaving him free to follow bis first love, philosophy. 

Herbart’s sojourn in Switzerland did not make him any less of a philoso- 
pher, but it had a great influence upon his subsequent career because it made 
him pay attention to educational problems. Up until this period he had had no 
training that would specifically help him in dealing with three small boys, 
and it is likely that they taught him more than he taught them! He was 
however, a serious-minded and responsible young man, and he applied blmself 
to the problems presented by his job. Knowing little of traditional lore about 
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depend upon chance Therefore he deliberately deprived himself of the gay 
volatility that allows a man to be earned without care through the vicissi- 
tudes of life The seclusion in which he devoted most of his life to research 
made him for the most part unfamiliar with external circumstinces and 
accordingly a superficial observer might see him as a strange phenomenon 
that was easily misunderstood When he recognized something as clear- 
ly his duty he was conscientious to the point of anxiety and precisely be 
cause he was, he was accustomed to act in complex circumstances less 
rapidly and decisively than one would have expected from a man of simi 
lar decisiveness of character but of less caution His conduct toward others 
was considerate in the highest degree but to the casual observer he might 
appear as cold and formal Nevertheless in the depth of his soul there lay 
buned a treasure of benevolence, qmipathy, and kindness that betrayed 
itself often m the most insignificant actions in a surprising way Whoever 
was able to look through the pattern of bis feelings, as his mitwgs let one 
observe the pattern of his thought, soon recognized m him the softest, 
mildest, and friendliest spirit, much that was harsh and even repulsive was 
then understood as a product of circumstances and external pressures which 
had established a distance between the expression of his character at a 
particular time and his true essence * 

From the funeral oration delivered by one of Herbart’s colleagues comes 
the excerpt below Like all such orations it is expressed m rather flowery 
language, but it adds certain points not included m the first quotation 

His name is written mfo the annals of our university, his fame is ours 
his picture lives m our memory, the noble forehead, the dear glance, the 
imdescence of his speech — always in choice and often surprising expres- 
sions — and, in harmonj with these outward traits of a fine personality, the 
nobihty and digmty of his spirit as it revealed itself m word and deed before 
fnends and strangers alike "Was it pnnapally acquired self-control or in 
bom dehcacj — ^whoever heard from his bps an offensive word or an ill-con 
sidered jest, even in a circle of intimates or under the influence of Bac- 
chus’ Certainly he demonstrated the old saving about the refining and 
ennobling power of learning His entire cvcie of studies Herbart 

covered not merelj m summary survey but for the most part as an expert 
He was never «uperfiaal, and preferably cultivated that field that we now 
call classical bterature. He knew the anaent languages as did very fer of 
his profession — Latin with complete perfection, both orallv and in wnting 
he was at home m the domam of Greet poetry, at home among the philo- 
«oplucal authors, mo>rt intimatdv acquainted with Plato and the sazes of 
Eha.® And manv a trait of the ancienl ^nnt bore witness to ms icle'coors^ 
with the classical world of antiquitv Hellemc was the euphemy of his czpres- 
<ion and judgment, his sense of beautv, the elegance with which h<» exp^e^s/d 

* W zsew cP coadeased fro3 p? erce-p* czxt i ors 7 * tcart 

ire qaoted br nersissioa of ti- psbUshc Jties 
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hts three years in Switzerland, he spent hts days in academic retreats devotinr 
his abilities to establishing education as a science based upon psychology, and 
to instructing generations of students in the fundamentals of his pedagogy 
2 Hts Personality Herbart's ideas about learning and teaching show 
clearly the impress of his own personality, both his faults and his virtues It is 
therefore desirable to consider what the inner Herbart was like, in order to 
view his methods with more understanding Excerpts from two descriptions 
of him appear below 

His outward appearance was, as has been quite correctly described, 
that of a distinguished man dignified, reserved toward strangers, command 
mg respect by accommodating politeness, plus a uniform, calm seriousness 
He never let himself go, either m his outward bearing, nor m his conduct 
toward others, nor in his speech or conversation He spoke naturally, with 
excellent choice of words, in the way he wrote, he spoke little or not at all if 
the subject did not interest him, but one then saw that more thoughts flowed 
through his mind than he cared to express His large, deep blue eyes gleamed 
with an enhanced brilliancy and moved with a greater liveliness, and he 
devoted himself to the subject of conversation with the entire, undivided ener 
gy of his mind, until he broke off abruptly, either because he discovered a 
contradiction m principles or because the subject seemed to have been ex- 
hausted Merely individual opinions, half developed ideas, fragmentary in 
spirations he himself almost never expressed, just as little did he listen will 
mgly to them from others — for which reason he did not enter into mere 
doubts, misgivings, general and vague objections against the principles of 
his system, while, on the other band, the attempt to refute him m a close 
sequence of thought was always able to arouse his interest As a result he 
may have appeared harsh and unadaptable to many people he had too 
often m his life experienced how little is to be done with subjective opinions, 
so called views, standpoints, and so on, that one could easily forgive him if 
he was not inclined to answer everyone 

The most^outstar^ing_trait,|n_hia character.as.a scientist was his deep * 
respect_f6r.the_truth, which penetrated his mental life to its'dee^st roots ^ 
His love of truth made him despise all false appearances, all dictatorial . 
utterances, all empty, high flown phraseology, all scientific boasting and ^ 
bombast But truth could not have been regarded as a character trait if he*^ 
had not manifested this respect for truth in his volition and especially in thet 
rigor and conscientiousness of his own investigations But his character ' 
was not merely the expression of a natural disposition, it was the result of^ 
self cultivation, of self control Moreowr, forced to rely at an early age ‘ 
upon his own efforts he was obliged to find the support for his will onlyj' 
in himself and, lacking as he was by nature m any kind of play instmctv^ 
which to be sure cannot guide life but can make it more beautiful and easier ii'^i 
many ways, he would not allow anything m bis uwn action and thought 
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earnest desire to improve the human race through education, but his approach 
was intellectual and philosophical. One can respect him as an impersonal 
'logic-nraciiine 7 but it is hard to feel a deep affection for him. The incoherent 
and blundering Pestalozzi appeals to the heart; the precise and didactic Her- 
bart, to the head — and most people prefer Pestalozzi. Herbart’s portrait re- 
flects well his personal traits. 

In view of Herbart^s personality ft is not surprising that his educational 
theories and techniques are overintellectualized, oversystematized, and de- 
humanized. They have educative worth, although they provide little nourish- 
ment for the teacher’s spirit. One must be careful, however, not to underesti- 
mate Herbart merely because he lacked the lovableness and spontaneous charm 
of most great teachers. 

B. HERBART’S PEDAGOGY 

Herbart developed what Pestalozzi, Basedow, and C omenius were unable 
to pro duce, a systematized theory o f education. Moreover, h e was the first of 
the great t eachers in t entionally to base ed ucation upon the buddi ng science of 
psychology, and it was not his fault that psychology haS^aFThat time not 
buddedFufficiently to be adequate for the purpose. He expressed his conviction 
as to the need for psychology in no uncertain terms: 

I have for twenty years employed metaphysics* and mathematics, and 
side by side with them self-observation, experience, and experiments, merely 
to find the foundations of true psychological insight. And the motive for 
these not exactly toilless investigations has been and is, in the main, my 
conviction that a large part of the enormous gaps in our pedagogical knowl- 
edge results from lack of psychology, and that we must first have this sci- 
ence — nay, that we must first of all remove the mirage which to-day goes by 
the name of psychology — before we shall be able to determine with some 
certainty concerning even a single instruction period what in it was done 
aright and what amiss.^ 

Since Herbart, it has become an educational commonplace that teachers should 
study and apply psychological principles, but in his day the idea was a new 
and fruitful one. 

Herbart’s pedagogy contained certain ba sic ideas of g reat import ance, 
w hich led to defihite'irisTfuctionaCprocedures by. which the teacher of today 
c^grofit. Although the intricacies of Herbart’s psychology and philosophy are 
sometimes difficult to g rasp, .the essence of his argument is not. He believe d 
t hat the mind at birth wa s blank and posses sed inna tel y on ly one power, that 
of entcri ngjnto relation with its en vironment by means of senstTpcrception 

* J. F. Herbart, The Science of Education (translated by II. M. and E. Felkin), Routledge 

Kegan Paul, Lid., 1974 (j86 pp.), p. 14T. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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the outward forms, remind one of the old academicians;* and Socratic 
seemed often to us his ignorance of the sophistications of life, his harmless 
belief in the power of right, and the justice of power.^ 

Herbart emerges from these descriptions as a man of unusual intellectu al 
power, of brilliant speech, of sterling diameter. His colleagu«lm5~students 
liked him, but they were not intimate with him. Herbart had a coldness, a 
measured restraint, a cast-iron self-control, and an inability to relax socially 
that kept others at arm’s length, ^ enjoyed long tal ks or debate s upon philo- 
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sophical or other impersonal and g eneralized ma tters, but at the first hint of 
personal intimacy, he retreated into his shell and stayed there. He distrusted 
emotion, to be sure, he understood in an intellectual way the role of the emo- 
tions in human life, but he 6id not cate to experience any that he could avoid. 
No doubt his students, even those most fascinated by the brilliant play of Her- 
bart’s mind, described him to each other as a “cold fish ” After the profound 
emoUonalism of both Pestalozzi and Basedow, Herbart provides a cold shower 
of intellectualism He was a man of great natural rectitude, and he had an 

*/Wd, condensed from pp 10-20, 
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the thoughts already in their mind s, not because the phenomena themselves , 
were startlin g noLbec ause these experiences had never happened to a nv pne _be« 
fore. According to this theory of apperception, the teacher is to impart knowl- 
edge in the way that it can be most rapidly and profitably assimilated. The 
teacher should know the children's interests^ not for the purpose of developing 
t hem but in.orderjQjus e. them for better a ssim ilation of ideas. He s hould se- 
lect the materi als-oLinstruction wit h respect to the ultimate aims of educ ation 
and to the pupil’s level of development and should so arrange these materials 
asTo ^omote^e_m aximum.degree..of Jearpin g.in the shortest tim e. To Her- 
bart, education con sisted in careful instnic tion, not_in mere guidance of natur e. 

2. Lesson Plans By means of his lesson plans, Herbart applied his ide as 
o n the proper methods of instructio n. These plans constitute the chief de- 
vice for teaching introduced by Herbart. Even though they were perhaps too 
rig id, too s ystematized,. and mo compli<^ted, the idea of having ^ ogi^les- 
son plan at all was both new and excellent, and the plans themselves have 
merit after they have been “humanized.” According to Herbart, th e act of in- 
struction consists of four stages or part s; first s howing, Jhen^associatin g.^thep 
t eaching, then philosophizing .^ When decoded from Herbart’s phraseology, 
these successive steps mean that a teach er jshould go through a miitinft. 

in the presentation^Qf. newjnateclalt^Hi s first step in starting a new topic is to 
r ecall to the chtldren^g.mfndc anv relevant facts they already know , . by stirring 
their interest_in the,mattet..ta4je.presented, and by s howing them num erous 
objects, pictures, or other .representa tions. That is, there should first be a 
p ^iod of preparation of the pupils’ minds to receiye . new. matt er, so that the 
a beady established ideas.mayjacllitate the n ew_ones^ 5 .much,aS-DQS 5 ible. A 
teacher should thus “ begin where the child lives ” using what he knows to 
teach him more. ThisJirst^tagejeqmresjQjQri nalJnst niction and is carried 
on by conversation with the children and voluntary remarks by them. 

I n the second stag e, the^ pupils and teacher are tog ether to proceed -bv 
association from the specific b its of knowled ge_furnishedJ?y_obS£Eyation_Q.r 
r nemory to the level of general I deas . Thus, for instance, one small child 
sees that 2 pennies and 2 pennies make 4 pennies , another that 2 apples 
plus 2 apples make 4 apples, and a third that 2 boys plus 2 boys make 4 
boys; by comparing these specific instances with each other, the pupils can de- 
duce the concept that 2 plus 2 make 4, regardless of 2 and 4 of what. Con- 
cr ete realities furnish the r^w materia l, but the abstract notions buried therein 
have to be dug out before one can indulge in much thinking; otherwise the 

*Id other passages, Herbart uses the words “clearness,” “associalion,” "systematbation,” 
“method” to indicate the four stages Another parallel senes b “intuition,” "cornparbon,” 
“Eeneralbalion,” “application ” 
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through the workings of the nervous system. The mind was therefgt gJjujLt.up, 
through the presentation of ideas from the ext^al world, not through the 
development of its own innate faculties, of which it has none. This extreme 
position was doubtless a reaction against the metaphysical notions of his time 
that the mind had inborn capacities and even already formed inborn ideas, A 
m ind is thus nei ther good nor bad of itsel f, may be come either, accord - 
ing^o its experiences The m^n business of education is therefore the impar t- 
ing of the most useful knowledge in such a way, can be_ro pst easily 

"g^rasped' and most completely retained by children. One must know what a 
pupil’s interests are and how his mind is developing, but only for the purpose 
of providing the necessary stimulation to lead him from where he is to 
where he ought to be. 

In Herbart’s view, the presentations will through interaction with one 
another lead to generalized concepts and eventually to reasoning and morality. 
All spiritual qualities are t hus d e pendent u pon knowledge. Both conduct and 
.c haracter grow out of ideas acq uired b y the mind a nd the interact ion of thes e 
ideas upon one,another^Thus Instruction alone is enough to produce good con- 
duct and ideals. Herbart’s system has at least the value of being coherent, even 
though subsequent investigation has proved some portions of it to be in error. 
Certain educational implications grow logically out of this psychological 
basis Thejo sition of the tea cherJsjoLparaiaountimDort ance because he o r 
shej ite mll y makes the r^n ds of chiMren To in struc t a ,mi nd was, actually, t o 
con struct it. The teacher’s mai n business is to furnish the right ideas, to deter- 
mine the relation of these jdff s_tp one another, and thus to form the child’s 
character and to control bis cond uct. Since a teacher’s principal concer^was 'the 
actual creation of minds, his task was a sacred one and should be undertaken 
only by the best of men. 

I. The Doctrine of Apperception If a mind is an ag gregation of ideas, it 
seems reasonable that the ideas already ensconced there will select, from the 
total number offered by the environment, those that fit in with themselves and 
will reject those that do not. Appercep tion is, then, the assimil ation of new 
ideas by means of Jdws already acquired. This weU-known psycholog ical prln - 
.dpl e of t oday.was an innovationjn.the.ed ucation al tho ^1gh^ nf thp Aari jr 
teenth century. I deas faciliUte the accep tance of so me stimuli and inhibit t he 
acc eptance .of .others ; ther efore, t he^samrid^'prese nted to three people may 
be accepted in toto by ^MJadially another._a nd reiected bv a 

third For instance, according to popular legend Newton discovered the law of 
gravity because an apple fell on his head, and Maxim* invented the Maxim 
silencer because he saw water running out of a bath tub. ThftJ alling ap ple 
and the swirling water presented valuable ideas to these two men becau se^f 
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That is, the pupils deduce the illustrations from the principle. Most people 
cannot or do not stick to one or the other type of plan, but prefer to combine 
them; all teachers, of course, use both at one time or another. Of the two, 
deductive teaching covers ground faster and is therefore used more and more 
as children grow older and have more material to cover. Thus, the first-grade 
teacher uses inductive teaching most of the time, and the college professor 
uses deductive. The type of subject matter also influences the selection of one 
or the other approach, or some fusion of the two. 

Herbart’s lesson plan was his basic method for achieving the most efficient 
comprehension of new ideas and the best integration of them with previous 
knowledge. By means of it each successive series of new presentations is delib- 
erately set in a matrix of connected ideas and is therefore more readily 
learned and retained. 

3. Development of Moral Character In addition to the lesson plans, 
Herbart contributed some characteristic ideas about moral education and disci- 
pline. Like Basedow, he separated religion and ethics, leaving the former to 
the separate churches_and assigning the-.latter~to-teachers~.Like Socrates, he 
teJrasd toward tfte naive idea that c orrect instructio n in mo rals would au to- 
matically prod uce g ood.be haviQC^erbart believed that the human will devel- 
oped on the basis of the ideas presented to the mind by experience and in- 
struction and that its nature depended upon the kind of ideas already ac- 
quired by the mind. Conduct and character were therefore direct outcomes o f 
In gtruction; fo r their develo pment , mere^ach ing.was sufficient. Morality was 
evidenUy supposed to follow enlightenment as the day follows the night. 
Herbart summarized his theory of the relationship between ideas and morality 
in the following words: “Instruction creates the content_of the_mind , and 
ed ucation crea tes charact er . The las Ms noth ing without thejirst. Herein lies 
the main principle of my pedagogy.” ® Appeal to or guidance of emotional life 
is conspicuously lacking in Herbarl’s conception of education. 

In spite of his theories, however, it would seem that H erbart had som e 
doubts ab out inst ruction alone be ing sufficient, be cause he proposed the use o f, 
rewards for g ood behavior and. pimi.shment_fQE-had-jL^-furtbpr incentives to 
morality — thus, for once, contradicting himself. He doubtless want ed to believe 
th at good teaching would _jutomaticaUy:-ptoduce-morality, but his keen ob- 
servation told him that human beings were not always governed by what they 
kt ^ew was right^ and he >'’as too honest to disregard truth, ^ven when 11 upsei 
his theories, so he included the modern notions of praise and blame as forms 
of moral guidance. The subject matter selected by Herbart as being most likely 
to lead to the desired moral ends <»nslstcd chiefly of literature and history. 

'Compayri, op. dt., p 46. The quotations from this book are used by permission of 
Thomas Y, Crowell Company, publishers. 
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thinker would be too weighted down with irrelevancies and incidental features 
to proceed far. During tins second sta ge Jhe_te acher g ui des the children's ef- 
fort s to separate the general from the specific, but he does notJ ustnicf . 
ta lks with and interrogates the children . ‘ 

Up to this point, the teacher has let the children do the contributing, 
drawing out from them the needed facts and observations. Du ring the third 
stoge , th e , teacher begins to expound at gre ater len gth, _to add w hat the pup ils 
could not find out for themselves, to point j)ut ^additional .relation ships, and to 
systematize _and synthesize the data previously offered by the-children. Her- 
bart carefully warns the teacher not to let his contribution get separated from 
the pupils’ knowledge, not to indulge in dogmatism, and not to neglect a fre- 
quent return to perception and experience. 

in spite of its various somewhat misleading names, con- 
sists merely in an application, by means of definite exercises, of the knowledge 
acquired through the first three stages. The pu pil i s sup posed to give proo f 
t hrough his personaj^ w ork that he has profited by the instruction and can use 
developed^in the lesson. He may be asked to work out problems, 
‘5JlY®-'le‘initions,_to_write a summary of main point^Tnd so'onT" 

In addition to analyzing these four steps in instruction, Herbart, with 
his love for classification, §roupedJesson.plans as being either inductive or 
Je^tive^AQ.inductivt.lesspn plan begins with specific in 7 tan^ fronT whidi 
SiE!La.LPllaP«Btg^arA,developed ; the deducHve lesson ^lan b^iinT witra 
statement of general principles and ends with.illustrations therlofsIIpMse 
a science teacher wants to teach a group of children tharmaterials lighter 
than water will float, while those that are heavier will sink. If he proceeds 
inductively, he lets_th, g _dii l dcs a ^t 0 p.jacb of manywllected objects into a 
tank^^ateLand:iiate.its.behavior. Then he showTth^rt^raivinFthe 
romparative.weights.of_water_andpf the materi^fs^used in the emedment. 
The children list eyerylhing^jn jr derji_f_wdg ht and then look”hTlfe*notes 
on how eacEobject behaved in the water. Presently some child sees that 
objects lighter than water floated, those of about the same weight submerged 
those slightly heavier sank slowly to a point somewhat above the bottom of 
the tank, and that the much-heavier things sank at once to the bottom. By 
this procedure the children have induced a principle from raw data. Un- 
deniably a scientist proceeds inductively when he first discovers a general 
principle, like Galileo dropping stones of different sizes from different 
heights to determine the laws of falling bodies, but a teacher may follow this 
method or he may teach deductively. In a deductive lesson on the topic of 
weights the science teacher begins by t elling the_c hil.dcfiji_th e_ princip le, of 
floaUng bodieg„and then showing the m the ta ble of W ights. Next he recalTs to 
their minds facts that they*^ready know about the weight of various objects 
and their behavior in water, and finally tells the.ch ildrepjn find a.dozen 
objects apiece, bring them to class, and be prepared to explain their behavior. 
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cipline occurs only in proportion as an inner experience pcrsuides the pupil 
to subject himself and to accept discipline willingly, the power of discipline 
reaches only so far as the pupil’s agreement ® 

The younger child is not yet ready to aaluc the objective of education 
The twebe >car old boy who has been properly guided from an early age 
prizes it above cverj thing, out of his inner feeling for the need of guidance 
The sixteen >car old youth begins to take upon himself the business of the 
teacher, he has grasped m part his teacher’s point of view plans his own 
way and conducts himself accordingly, and this conduct is similar to that 
which his teacher has continually exacted from him 


Most of Herbart’s discussion of disci pline, its relation to character build - 
ing an d to one’s already existing system of ideas is highly theoretical, but he 
sometimes descends from the realms of philosophical reflection to the level of 
practical suggestion He speaks little of punishments, but notes that a mere ex 
pressionj>f43leasure^or^is^easurO'ts*oftcn.*a]l-that-is-needed-to-gmde*cluI 

Deprivation of free time is also mentioned as an effective punishment, 
but in general Herbart pins his hopes upon the use of reasoning and upon the 
additional motivations of the teacher’s praise On certain matters, however, he 
warns the teacher He must not use e\ en slight punishment or rebuke too often, 
or It Will lose its effectiveness “There is a host of details in daily life into 
which order must be brought, but rebukes must not be squandered on slight 
negligences because you will need them for important things ” Herbart sug 
gests routine m small matters as the best technique for avoiding constant 
bickering The teacher must also avoid exaggeration of minor misdemeanors 
Children rarely do anything seriously wrong or bad, they are only ignorant 
careless, and lighthearted What they need, therefore, is a kindly guidance that 
Will minimize their undesirable reactions, not severe blame that vnll magnify 
them out of all proportion to their importance The teacher must also avoid 
overworking the children by assignments that are too long or too hard or that 
prevent them from getting adequate exercise and recreation Much childish 
misconduct arises from the strain involved in schoolwork that exerts too much 
pressure 

Herbart stresses four conditions that help punishment to. be .effective 
First, it should be the logical result of the misbehavio r thus imitating nature 
in so far as possible ‘Any pupil who misses time, loses his enjoyment he who 
has spoiled his belongings must do without them he who has chattered is sent 
away ’ 12 Second, punishment should be u nifoan^n no case should it depend 


away Second, punishment should be u 
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He began with the Homeric* poems and arranged subsequent literary produc- 
tions according to the “culture epochs” of the human race. It was his assump- 
tion that the psychological development of each individual paralleled that of 
the race;’ thus, since the earliest folk tales were epics,* he began schoolwork 
with epics and proceeded by historically verifiable steps from simple and prim- 
itive literature to that which was complex and modern. Herbart was by no 
means unique in this misapplication of evolutionary doctrine. 

Discipline, according to Herbart, was the means of training the child’s 
will to desire what is good. The obj ecU ye of_all^ discipling ^ as therefore 
strength of moral character. T«j^make_discipli ne_effective, it was always es - 
sential to have the child’s.co-operation,,becaus e he wou ld not grow in mor al 
stature under punishment ^t.he resented; all harshness a nd cruelty wer e 
therefore cornpletely banned, becaus e they inev itably produced antagonism. As 
Herbart wrote: “All is lost if from ^ e beginninj w e have been~clumsy 
enough to make study a source of ml^ry and torment?’ “ Character, a!s Her- 
bart saw, depended upon one’s will and one’s desires; discipline became, then, 
a training of the will to desire what was right. The methods suggested by 
Herbart may be too intellectual, but his concept of discipline was far removed 
from the repressive theories generally current in previous centuries. 

Since small children cannot be reasoned with, Herbart thought a direct 


appeal to their feelings was the best procedure, but with older children he 
favored an approach through the min^ That is, one should make cleat to an 
older child what the discipline is for, wha t results it may be expe cted to hav e, 
w^hy it is desirable, and so on, until he sees for hi mself that he needs guidance 
ufjuerits punishment. Discipli ne sfiwld be just as educational as any ofKtfr 
school procedure and it should rest upon^direc^mstruction, like learnuig m 
any other field. Since discipline is to be educational, a teacher cannot simply 
deal out punishment to offenders and then forget all about it; he must work 
slowly, continually, and tlioughtfuUy as be educates his pupils’ wills. In Her- 
bart’s own words: v 


Discipline is not short and sharp, but drawn out, continuing, slowly 
penetrating and gradually ceasing. For discipline must be felt as educa- 
tion. . . . Discipline must not strike the spirit obliquely, must not be felt 
contrary to its purpose, must not antagonize the child inwardly in any way, 
must not drive him by two forces to pursue a diagonal. . . , Moreover, dis- 

' The so-called “theory of recapitulation ” Because the human foetus* in its growth from 
a one-celled organism to a baby goes through a series of stages that roughly parallel 
those of the human race, it was once assumed the mind also went through a similar 
series of stages Each indmdual thus “recapitulated" or lived through the same periods b> 
which the race bad slowly evolved. 

' Compayri op. cit; P 48 
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upon the whims of the teacher ‘ The teacher’s nwod^f the moment— like the 
weather— IS the first thing that pupils observe and tell each other about A bad 
mood IS feared, and a good one is used to obtain permissions otherwise unob 
tamable Pupils thus seek to move the fixed point that should be holding them, 
and the slightest success nourishes disproportionate hopes ” T hird, punish 
ment should be certain, and finally it should be afkn*ps^r^jn self; 

tonfrolled way A teacher cannot discipline a child educatively wh en he is hjm 
seff in an emotional state Such comments and suggestions as the above in 
dicate that although Herbarts mam interests were theoretical, he based hi 
theories upon actual observation of teachers and pupils 

4 Doctrine oj Interest Under Pestalozzi and the various followers of 
Rousseau the child s interests^were^of paramount importanc e because i he 
teacher took whatever the child ha d to offer and rnerely gm^^it Under Her- 
bart, interest is a motive power to be used m attaining some worth while end, 
rather than a spontaneous outpouring of childish enthusiasm Herbar t ana- 
lyzed interest and found it to be of two kinds — indi rect interest which aro se 
when a child worked from fear of punishment or under some other emotional 
pressure and dire ct inte rest that sprang naturally from the ma terial bgmg 
studied The former type he would eliminate entirely because it was ineffi 
cient The latter he would cultivate because it leads to an intense voluntary at 
tention that makes learning easy, to pleasure in work, and to continued effort 
forest becomes thus a valuable tool rather than an end i n itself Herbart did 
not approve of giving interest its head and following where it led He had no 
notion of making education into a game or of amusing the children Neverthe 
less^be made interest a keynote in his pedagogy because l^thought it an es- 
sential condition of mental effort He considered it the first business of_ a 
s chooltea cl^r to be interesting to t he p upils, and he rega rded dullness and r e 
pression as inexcusable As he once wrote^ “To be dull is the worst sm of 
teaching ” 

JJerbart didjioLmean bj **jnterest !!_the s ame natural outpo uring of child 
ish enthusiasm, that was the basis of Pestalozzi s methodology Inifi,r£S.UhdjiQl^ 
boil up fr om^withm but was manuja ctured f rom without by the teacher It 
was theretore.a-TCSu U of in&tni ^on^oj^^pTelud&,t^t T^ intere st 'thus 
aroused shouldJie many sided The growth of an active attitude of mmd^ to"~ 
ward many things was, to him, inevitable if instruction was good 
piind was thus merely the result of bad teaching Herbart wanted pupils to be 
so taught that their min^ would have many facets, would be alert in many 
directions, and would be awake to all kinds of stimuli He abhorred narrow 

“ /6td , p 360 
^Jbtd, p JOS 
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still true today “In Germany, Pestaloz2i was the founder, but his successor — 
the philosopher Herbart — has been the logician and organizer of modern 
pedagogy, and his methodical work, having rendered service to first one and 
then another distinguished man, still maintains its place intact and full of 
energy, sanctioned by one hundred years of experience and success ” The 
journals of the middle nineteenth centuiy are full of arguments for or against 
his theories, and many Herbartian societies were formed for the spread of his 
ideas 

Some of Herbart’s basic principles have become educational common 
places, even though their phraseology has altered, and some have been dis 
carded One does not have to defend the principle of apperception any more, 
because no one challenges it Whenever a teacher brings out the association 
of a new point to ideas already acquired, he is proceeding in a correct Her- 
bartian manner Herbart’s theory that morality develops from training of the 
intellect has, however, been superseded by the theory that the springs of action 
are emotional 

The Herbartian remnants in modern education are usually so much a part 
of what to Americans is traditional school procedure as to be almost unnoticed 
A young teacher learns to make lesson plans, perhaps both inductive and de 
ductive, without knowing of her debt to Herbart Many teachers of today are 
convinced that they can make or remake their pupils according to the nature 
of their instruction, and they are quite sure that they can create interest where 
none grew before Although the progressive movement of recent decades had 
tended to alter the relation of the teacher to the class, the teacher still re 
mams the font of knowledge in most schoolrooms Most teachers believe in 
using childish interests for the purpose of better adapting a child to his 
present environment Th^ mother who says that her child was a good boy un 
der Miss X’s teaching but has become a bad boy since being exposed to Miss 
Y’s instruction is also being Herbartian without knowing it Perhaps the great 
est significance of Herbart’s work, however, was his insistence upon pedagogy 
as a science, based upon application of psychology to the procedures within the 
classroom If this idea were not generally believed at the present time, the 
complex program of teacher training would hardly be necessary 
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heart to fit himself to conceive, feel, and judge rightly the particular mci* 
dents, the special cases which he must meet in his career as a teacher ” 
Herbart, the educator was the main hope for the progress jif ma nk md He was 
himself too inhTbted a person to show much emotion toward people, but to 
ward education he had a great depth of feeling As one of his interpreters has 
said 

He had faith m education, and this well considered and philosophic 
faith was an active faith, which he testified and proclaimed by fifty years of 
reflection Not in vain did he devote a long life to the study of pedagogical 
problems bringing to it not only the resources of a free and profound intel* 
lect, but also all the warmth of his heart He was, before all else, skilled in 
reasoning but the abstractions with which his volumes are replete are based 
on observation and experience Reflective and scrupulous to excess, in both 
his writings and his actions, he took up his pen only when he believed he had 
reached the truth And lust as under the stiff formulae m which he enclosed 
his thoughts there moves a spirit that is very supple and resourceful, so 
under an appearance of coldness there is hidden a generous soul, which at 
times reveals itself ^Education, in the opi nion of Herh p^ti '^ not a trad e 
Jvke other trades is a sact^^ mission Alf^o engage in the education of 
their Unc^if ever so little fitted to their task, believe themselves below its 
claims, and when they think of the difficulties of the work which thev under 
take, of the responsibilities which they incut, they experience, as it were, a 
shudder of emotion Herbart had known this shudder H e placed all hiS hope s 
of a better humanity^in education, and that is why he expre^ed tne wish that 
in each society, m the most secluded village, just as there is a doctor for the 
health of the body, there should be also an accredited teacher for the health 
of the soul He should pay visits to the families and give them advice, and act 
as consulting educator, watching over the intellectual and moral progress of 
the younger generation 

teach^occupie s_the central position i n Herbart’s system, not the child, 
although the teacher s activities are all directed toward tne best deveiopTnent-of 
his pupils 

Herbart, in common with other educators, established a seminar in peda 
gog> and a practice school in which teachers could work under his supervision 
During his lifetime he indoctrinated a considerable number of teachers with 
his theories of education Herbart’s students carried his ideas all over Ger- 
many Some of them preached Herbartianism in tolo, others made sundry mod 
ifications, while a few eventually revolted agauist the master Some of his 
more ardent disciples have followed each other, generation after generation, in 
the chairs of pedagogy at German universities, until the Herbartian school of 
thought has permeated German education A statement made forty years ago is 

*’ Compayr^ op at , p 43 
'*Ibtd^pp 135-136 



CHAPTER XVIII 


FROEBEL AND THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


The violence of the French Revolution plus the aggressiveness of Napoleon* 
combined to scare the rest of Europe into a strong reaction against liberalism* 
in any form in any field. Some of the gains made for the common man during 
the early days of the Revolution were, to be sure, preserved by Napoleon, not 
presumably because he was concerned about Jacques Bonhomme* but because 
certain of the reforms were useful in producing the kind of France he 
wanted Other advances were, however, completely offset by reaction.^ 

The main character of this chapter, Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel, . 
was a young man at the time of the Congress of Vienna.* In 1813 he volun- 
teered as a soldier in the War of Liberation* against Napoleon.^The excite- 
ment of 1830 led local police to suspect his first school apparently because the 
boys wore their hair long, and in 1848 he was openly condemned|At no time 
in his life was Froebel in the least concerned with politic^but the spirit of 
the spy hunt was so strong that he was involved more than once, in spite of his 
palpable and childlike jnnocencA JThe t imes in which he Jived helped to give 
Froebel his intense love of freedom, but they operated also to check those 
manifestations of freedom which Froebel introduced into the practice of edu- 
cation 

A. FROEBEL: HIS LIFE AND WORK 
r. His Early Years Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel * was born in 
1782 in a small Thuringian* village called Oberwei^ach * His father was a 
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money It was essential for Froebel to become self supporting as soon as possi- 
ble, so he was soon apprenticed to a forester For some time things went well, 
but at the end of two years there was some kind of dispute, and Froebel left 
his position At home he got no comfort His stepmother was sure Froebel had 
been in the wrong, and his father lived up to a statement he had made two 
years earlier, when Froebel went to the forester^s to live “Never come back to 
me with any complaint, for I shall not listen to you, but shall consider you 
wrong beforehand ” ^ 

Froebel was thoroughly gloomy and disillusioned, and he did not know 
what to do next He stayed at home for a few weeks, becoming steadily more 
and more despondent and surly At this time an older brother who was at- 
tending the University of Jena* needed more money, and Friedrich, being 
unoccupied, was sent on the errand of transporting the funds At Jena, the 
center of his dreams, he found so much to awaken him from his lethargy that 
he obtained permission to remain with his brother until the end of the term, 
only eight weeks away This short taste of Jena, however, made him more de 
termmed than ever to enter the university The next year he received a small 
inheritance from his mother that became available to him on his eighteenth 
birthday, and with this money, against family advice, he became a regularly 
enrolled student 

In the early years of the nineteenth century Jena was a center of philos 
ophy and literature It was under the personal supervision of Goethe, who 
constantly sought out for it the most stimulating professors he could find The 
philosophical blaze had already been started by a dynamic professor named 
,Fjcbie* rrho came to Jena m 1793, the same year as the Kejgn of Terror*^ in 
Fans This fiery gentleman put extreme emphasis upon the individual ego,* 
considering it a creator of the universe, he taught that the ego builds its own 
environment and is the only real thing in the world This philosophy came 
into popularity at just the time when the Germans were thoroughly under 
Napoleon’s heel and was an important intellectual element in the revolt that 
finally drove foreign influence out of the Germanics Following Fichte came 
Rebelling,* who, incidentally, had considerable influence upon Froebel Schell- 
ing accepted the importance of the ego, but he did not attribute to it the power 
of creation, rather he regarded it as an inner force that obsenes, under 
stands, and recognizes Nature in all its phases That is. Nature exists of itself, 
but It IS the human ego that has the power to interpret, organize, and unifj 
Nature Frocbel’s interest in an ‘‘inner unitj” of life seems to ha\e dated 
fr om his c ontacts with Schelling Hegel,* perhaps the greatest of the German 
philosophers, ^vas also at Jena, although he does not appear to have had an in 


* /ftW, p 37 
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country clergyman for a district that spread over several villages. Froe^el’s 
mother died when he was a baby, and his father soon marrjed^^. In Ins' 
earliest recollections, Froebel was a lonely and unhappy boy ; his older brothers 
were all away from'home at school, his father was overworked by the de- 
mands of his 5000 scattered parishioners, and his stepmother had a son of 
her own in whom she was greatly interested. It does not appear that she was 
actually cruel to Froebel, but she evidently regarded him as a stupid and try- 
ing child. At school he trailed along at the bottom of the class, largely^because 
he had great difficulty in learning to read. The chief attenti on paid to him 
at home seems to have been in the form of pressure to him cpn^rmjLO. 
his father’s stern and orthodox views on morals and manners. Rejec ted at 
home, scorned at school, and rcpresssed by a narrow religion, the bo y was in a 
continual slate oi moody revolt against life; be was disobedient, TontTutblul, 
insolent, and lazy. In modern parlance, he was a problem child, created by 
neglect and misunderstanding. By the time Froebel was ten years old, he and 
his stepmother could no longer get along together, and every day the child 
seemed to be getting more and more out of hand. It was a relief for all con- 
cerned when an uncle in Switzerland agreed to have young Friedrich come 
and live with him for a while. 

For the first time the boy experienced trust instead of suspicion, kindness 
instead of severity, and freedom instead of restriction. As he later wrote in his 
autobiography, “I could go into my uncle’s gardens if I liked, and I was also 
at liberty to roam all over the neighborhood.” * He was sent to a school in 
rvhich there were some forty other boys of hts own age, where he encountered 
for the first time the rough-and-tumble life of normal boyhood. The uncle was 
also a minister, but his tolerance and liberality of thought were far different 
from the narrow and gloomy orthodoxy of Froebel's father. Froe bel remained 
five years with his \incle_and seems to have made a quite good recover y frorn 
his earlier maladjustments. He was happy in his new home relationships, he 
met with some really good teaching at school, he learned to get along passably 
well with his age mates, and be so overcame his childhood prejudice against 
religion as to be confirmed. 

After five years, the boy returned home, with his education supposedly 
finished. His brothers had all gone to a university, but he was regarded as 
being far too stupid; moreover, his young half brother was a precociously 
bright child, for whose higher education the parents were already saving 
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received somewhat harsh treatment in this whole episode, but his own behavior 
was not blameless. When he found himself getting into debt, he should have 
left the university. His stubborn clinging to a course of action and his willing- 
ness to let others foot the bill were traits that he carried with him into adult 
life. He did not especially want or need money for himself, but once he be- 
came hypnotized by an idea or purpose he was willing to sacrifice himself or 
others to its fulfillment. The Jena interlude that began so auspiciously ended 
in shame, humiliation, and a dejected return to his father’s house, where he 
w^ not wanted at any time and where at the moment there was more tension 
than usual because of the endless recriminations on both sides about the 
debts and the manner of their settlement. 

For some weeks he remained at home, trying to do some reading in lieu 
of his interrupted university work and even writing out summaries of what 
he read, but his father had no use for such a “foolish waste of time and 
paper.” Froebel, now nineteen years old, was not trained for any type of 
work, but he saw it was necessary for him to get away from home and learn to 
support himself. First he was sent to a near-by farmer for whom be worked a 
while. Then he was called home by his father’s last illness, during which 
father and son seem to have become reconciled. After his father’s death, 
Froebel was a clerk in a bishopric, but he got tired of the "everlasting 
scribbling” and resigned. On the rebound from loo much confinement in- 
doors, he went into surveying. Tiring of this, he became in turn a private 
secretary and a bookkeeper. To give some nourishment to his spirit in these 
days of rather dull routine, he read the romantic novels popular at the time 
and further developed the idealism that had begun to blossom at Jena. 

Still dissatisfied with his work, Froebel decided that he wanted to study 
architecture. For this purpose he persuaded an older brother to advance him 
some money, and with funds in his pocket be set off for Frankfort, where he 
applied himself with almost frantic zeal to his studies. He was not, however, 
and he was soon plagued by doubts as to his new choice of vocation. 
Throughout this four-year period of vacillation Froebel seems to have had no 
feeling of “inner unity,” a feeling apparently necessary to his contentment 
with life. During this period of great perplexity he chanced one day to yisit. 
^il-experimental school maintained by a former pupil of Pestalozzi’s. Here 
Fr oebel m et ^several members of the teaching staff and observed the work with 
the childre n. As he became belter acquainted with the group, he began to dis- 
cuss aims and philosophies of life and education with them, incidentally re- 
vealjng^is own interests and motivations. The head of the school, after study- 
ing his visitor for a while, one day spoke a few words that changed Froebel’s 
life. “Be a teacher,” said he, “give up architecture. It is not your vocation.” 
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fluence upon Froebel The philosophy of Fichte and Schelling laid the ground- 
work for a movement called romanUci«m* that reached into the fields of liter- 
ature, art, religion, and education The romanficist looked within himself to 
find the materials tor his writing, he turned his back upon the wo ^d abou t 
him and tried to create an ideal world of his own The resulting product was 
not supposed to reflect reality, hut to interpret Nature in terms of his own 
inner unity Perhaps because romanticism offered an escape from the current 
dissatisfaction with church, state and the entire social order, it was tremen 
dously popular The center of this movement was Jena during the years that 
roebel attended it, and there he acquired the current attitudes of hij tiSe“ 
He was by nature and early experiences already turned in upon hiriSf l^d 
given to escaping from reality, and he was therefore ready to react strongly 
to an innoculation of romantic ideas 
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From the first day in the model sdjool Froebel was a success as a teacher. 
Without an hour of intentional preparation for this work, he walked into his 
first class of some thirty-five small boys between the ages of nine and eleven, 
and started to teach as if he had been doing it all his life. In his own words: 

From the first hour my occupation did not appear in the least strange to 
me ; on the contrary, I seemed to myself to have been a teacher already for a 
long while, and in fact to have been born for the business. I cannot tell you 
in words sufficiently striking how peculiar was this experience of mine. It 
seemed to me as if I had never been willing to live in any other condition but 
this, and yet I confess that not the least idea of becoming a teacher in a public 
school had ever entered my mind. I find myself, when I am occupied with 
instruction, just in my element. You cannot believe how delightfully the 
hours glide away. I love the children from the bottom of my heart, and when 
I am out of class I long to get back to their instruction.® 

spite bf his natural talent for teaching, however, Froebel felt a need 
for some degree of guidance and soon made a trip into Switzerland to ob- 
serve Pestalozzi’s school at Yverdon.^What he saw there thrilled and inspired 
him, but^e was by no means satisfied with Pestalozzrs explanation of teaching 
and learning exclusively by sense perception) This theory left out the inner 
values so important to all romanticists. At this time Froebel does not seem to 
have formulated in his own mind just what was lacking in Pestalozzi’s 
work, but he was aware of dissatisfaction. However, his observation of the 
children and of the general Yverdon atmosphere filled him with new eager- 
ness to get back to his ow schoolroom. 

Things went well with Froebel for about a year. He w’as especially success- 
ful in his teaching of geography, but In all fields he was more than adequate 
He loved the children, but he chafed under the necessary routine of a large 
school. Actually, the model school had far less routine than most schools of 
the period, but it had more than Froebel could stand. He had spent his life in 
a continual revolt against authority, and he could not now alter his behavior 
pattern. When he was told to take the children out for recess from 10:10 to 
*0:50, he reacted with the same evidences of frustration and impotence 
that he had showm as a child when his stepmother ordered him to do this or 
that. Now that he was at last free from home domination, he could not bear 
the slightest curb. Therefore, in spite of his great promise as a schoolteacher, 
rrocbcl left his position. 

During the next few months Froebel made one of his numerous efforts to 
mxxtcr a langu.agc — in this case French, which was then greatly in x ogue — hut 
he was incapable of learning grammar. Aside from having little xcrbal fincility 
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(('Up tm that momant teaching had apparently never occurred to Froebel as a 
possibility for hmself, and he was by no means sure now that it was practica- 
ble He had had no training, knew nothing about teaching, and had no 
money for more schooling Still, the older man's words had rung a bell inside 

I'ert ‘ f ^ with h" helrt 

rather than with his head While he hesitated, not seeing his way through the 

rr r"',? *^0 model school refgned 

schodlxhe toal'^t ' ^ promise of guidance from the head of the 

Xa:„''.T.asTh\hT""d“ " 

At the tmi tf h.s 1 

twenty three years Id HetTa“orewW T”'"" ™ 

manner covered a driving determmai.o '“'ro«rted young man whose nuld 
will He was already a man with an IdeT’ '"a o"'* mflexible 

still hazy even to himself As he grew olto "hfid “"‘'’'’"'"S concept was 
he was more and more dominated by t Manv 1'“ 
dominance Froebel s reoressed ^r,A J ! , ^ elements entered into this 

sense of security in his home or farads him no 

produced further frustration Alwavs h/L < ™‘'’"s>ty eapenUces had 

had found security in his dreams h a himself, and he 

childhood he wasLt only neg,” W ira’ T?" 

The only way for him to obtain the educatirit , a 
enough obstinacy and inflexibility of num . ‘’c''c'‘>P 

his path His intense ambition to m It ° overcome the obstacles in 

sumably due to the constant reflection.: * something of himself was also pre 
Froebel had none of the quick 

dents He absorbed what he heard tu h ‘iiguishes most brilliant stu 
chewed on it, related it to pre existing idTi LT u 
It on the basis of its value to him His mind a 1 1”'* ^ accepted or rejected 
cal bent, but it was mdependent, “ Ph'fosophi 

lodged from it To such a mind and personalilv T 
jurpose of the inner and the outer man, of the ri’t 
Mjt,teaching, Froebel found the harmony he sought a c' 
of his prolonged adolescent struggles and wandenn^sC 
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From the first day in the model school Froebel was a success as a teacher 
Without an hour of intentional preparation for this work, he walked into his 
first class of some thirty five small boys between the ages of nine and eleven, 
and started to teach as if he had been doing it all his life In his own words 

From the first hour my occupation did not appear in the least strange to 
me, on the contrary, I seemed to myself to have been a teacher already for a 
long while, and in fact to have been born for the business I cannot tell you 
in words sufficiently striking how peculiar was this experience of mine It 
seemed to me as if I had never been willing to live m any other condition but 
this, and yet I confess that not the least idea of becoming a teacher in a public 
school had ever entered my mind I find myself, when I am occupied with 
instruction, just in my element You cannot believe how delightfully the 
hours glide away I love the children from the bottom of my heart, and when 
I am out of class I long to get back to their instruction ® 

Q[n spite of his natural talent for teaching, however, Froebel felt a need 
for some degree of guidance and soon made a trip into Switzerland to ob 
serve Pestalozzi’s school at Yverdon^What he saw there thrilled and inspired 
him but^e was by no means satisfied with Pestalozzi 5 explanation of teaching 
and learning exclusively by sense perception) This theory left out the inner 
values so important to all romanticists At this time Froebel does not seem to 
have formulated in his own mind just what was lacking in Pestalozzi’s 
work, but he was aware of dissatisfaction However, his observation of the 
children and of the general Yverdon atmosphere filled him with new eager- 
ness to get back to his own schoolroom 

Things went well with Froebel for about a year He was especially success 
ful in his teaching of geography, but in all fields he was more than adequate 
He loved the children, but he chafed under the necessary routine of a large 
school Actually, the model school had far less routine than most schools of 
the period, but it had more than Froebel could stand He had spent his life in 
a continual revolt against authority, and he could not now alter his behavior 
pattern When he was told to take the children out for recess from 10 10 to 
10 50, he reacted with the same evidences of frustration and impotence 
that he had shown as a child when bis stepmother ordered him to do this or 
that Now that he was at last free from home domination he could not bear 
the slightest curb Therefore, in spite of his great promise as a schoolteacher, 
Froebel left his position 

During the next feu months Froebel made one 0/ his numerous e/Torts to 
master a language — m this case French, which uas then greatly in \ ogue — but 
he was incapable of learning grammar Aside from having little verbal facilit> 
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of any kind, Froebel always revolted against rule^an^ regulations— and gram- 
mar IS largely rules Instead of accepUng the fact that the French put most 
adjectives after their nouns, Froebel spent his energy in arguing the premises 
From the point of view of a beginner m a language, grammar has no sense, one 
simply takes it on faith This was precisely what Froebel would not do 
Coupled with his limited verbal ability, his attitude of revolt against 
formalism of all kinds, and his tendency to argue about basic concepts 
resulted in failure whenever he tned to learn a language for practical purposes 
After a few months of struggle with French, Froebel accepted a position 
as tutor, upon the condition that he and the three boys should live by them- 
selves m the country and that he should have complete control over them 
Accordingly he went into a sylvan retreat where he was free of all institu- 
tional life The boys lived a normal, healthy existence, raised their own veg- 
etables and other necessities, learned to do simple manual work, and spent a 
little time each day in formal schooling For aty-spoiled youngsters, the change 
was probably a good thing, but Froebel was not happy He felt that his life 
and the lives of the boys lacked any guiding principle or inner unity ^l uring, 
this period Froebel wrote “All is unity, all rests in unity, proceeds from 
unity, leads to unity, and returns to unity ’’^Although he felt the need of a 
central principle, he could not decide exactly what it should be After a year 
of wrestling alone with this problem and of living with three small boys, he 
decided he had had enough of rural simplicity for a while and insisted upon 
making another trip to Pestalozzi, taking the boys with him Thus ended Froe- 
bel’s first attempt to follow Rousseau and to educate htlle fimiles 

At the time of his second trip m Yverdon, there were some two hun- 
dred pupils in Pestalozzi’s school, located m the old castle The building was 
mote than half rum, but wvthm it there was a bustling, creative life, produced 
by a group of strongly individual, independent, sturdy teachers and pupils In 
this environment of spontaneous activity Froebel and the three boys remained 
for two years, they as pupils and he as a teacher-pupil That is, he attended 
classes ivith the children, sometimes helped one of the teachers, and tried to 
master the method of instruction as both a teacher and a learner There were 
many of these teacher pupils m the school men of mature rmnds who spent 
long periods at the school studying the New Education With them Froebel 
fraternized, and from them be learned much concerning his ovm defects of 
training and culture Froebel was enormously attracted to Pestalozzi, although 
he^w the latter’s shortcomings and noted how th^e were contributin^tcTthe 
disintegration of the famous scho^ From theseTwoyears'at Yverdon7Froebel 
derived much that was to help him in later years Among other things, he be- 
*lbid, p 69 
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came int erested for t he first time m very small children and in preschool ed- 
ucation t hrough his perusal of Pestalozzi's Mother's Book This germ of Froe- 
beFs g reatest achievement — the kindergarten — did not grow for many years, 
but It \\as doubtless implanted at this time ^ ' 

After his return to Germany, Froebel continued as tutor for one more 
year and then, the boys being now too old for tutoring, he resigned and at 
once enrolled in the University of Gottingen Here he tried a new attack 
upon his old enemy, language, partly because he did not enjoy being defeated, 
partly because he had been made aware of his defects by bis experiences at 
Yverdon, and partly because he saw that language study made up a major part 
of elementary school work and that mastery was necessary on purely practical 
grounds This time he tried to master whit he regarded as two “primitive” 
languages, with the idea of proceeding from them to other ancient tongues, 
then to modern languages, eventually he intended to find a unifying 
principle for all languages and to vivify them for the learner The two Ian 
guages he selected for the initiation of this great scheme were Hebrew and 
Arabic* He could hardly have chosen a worse combination One semester of 
effort finally convinced Froebel that he was not the man to bring order out 
of linguistic chaos and thereafter he concentrated his attention upon other and 
more congenial fields 

Determined to find an inner unity somewhere, Froebel turned to the 
sciences and studied physics, chemistry, mineralogy, and natural history, thus 
continuing the line of work begun a decade earlier at Jena For these subjects 
he had real ability Gradually he concentrated upon one narrow field, the 
study of crystallography To Froebel the crystal was an expression of natural 
orderliness and unification, to his romantic mind it was not so much an ob 
ject as a symbol If he could solve the mystery of the crystal, he was sure he 
could solve the essential mysteries of nature and thus find his unifying princi 
pie of life He often called his crystals ‘ voiceless witnesses to the silent thou 
sandfold creative activity of Nature ’ At about this time, the people of the 
Germanics were suffering under the burden of Napoleomsm and were deter 
mined to become their own masters Froebel heard much patriotic talk, but at 
first he was not interested in it By the spnng of 1813, however, he had been 
caught up into the fiery spirit that was sweeping across Germany, inspiring 
every man to nse up and throw off the yoke of the foreigner He therefore 
left his quiet room, forsook his books and crystals and volunteered in the 
service of his country At this time Froebel was thirty one years old He had 
gone from one job and interest to another, never satisfied and always revolting 
against something It did not yet appear that he was ever going to render any 
remarkable service to the world 
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Froebel’s year as a soldier was of great educational value to him m two 
ways First, it broke into his seclusiveness and forced him to be constantly 
among people Second, it furnished him with two helping friends who loved 
him devotedly and furnished him the elements that he conspicuously lacked 
One of them, Heinrich Langenthal, was twenty one years old, and the other, 
Wilhelm Middendorf, only twenty The differences in age led to a decided 
hero worship on the part of the two younger men, both of whom had recently 
students o! theology at Berlin They were drawn to Froebel because of 
his intellectual superiority, but it was their youthful society that finally brought 
the older man out of his hermithke existence and socialized him They were 
Froebel s first intimates and to them he imparled his ideas about education 
Middendorf especially, drank in Froebel’s conversation with an emotion bor- 
dering upon ecstasy Middendorf was a handsome youth who attracted both 
men and women, but from his twentieth year until his death he concentrated 
his mam attention upon hiS friend and became an apostle of Froebeliamsm 
2 The School at Kctlkau By the year j8j6, eleven years after his 
initial teaching experience, Froebel deemed himself ready to become an 
educator , he was through with learning, either of subject matter or of method 
He therefore look temporary leave of his two friends, whom he had been 
seeing at intervals in Berlin, and set off on foot to a small village m Thuringia, 
whither he had been summoned by a letter from the widow of an elder 
brother Presently Froebel open^djiis experimental school^in th e nearb y 
village of Keilhau For the first year tfie enrollment consisted of fiye-boyS* 
Three of them were sons of the dead brother, while two were sons of an 
other brother, that is, all the pupils were Froebel ’s nephews]. The school, neve r- 
theless, had a high sounding name — The Universal Ger ma n. Institute At first 
It was financed 'malnly’lBy the widow^ sister inlaw, who clearly expected 
Froebel to marry her after a suitable period of mourning had elapsed In the 
meantime she sent her three sons to the school, sold some of her property to 
buy the school grounds at Keilhau, and was most enthusiastic about Froebel’s 
ideas During the second year, Middendorf arrived at the school, bringing 
with him a younger brother of Langenthal, from this time on, Middendorf 
never left Froebel, never questioned him, never criticized him 

The school at Keilhau was based upon the principle of natural develop 
ment through freedom It rested squarely upon Rousseau but — as usual 
— Rousseauism as it appeared after bang filtered through another person’s 
mind The boys wore few and simple clothes, ate simple food, did a good 
deal of work outdoors, and roamed the countryside but they also studied 
arithmetic, geometry, geography, and German Little discipline was needed, be 
cause of the close personal bonds between teachers and pupils Everything 
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was on the same informal and homelike basis as in Pcstalozzi’s schools. The 
main differences were a lessened dependence upon sense perception, an in- 
crease in the emphasis upon the integration of experience from within, and a 
greater fluidity in the curriculum. 

During the second year of the school Langcnthal arrived for a visit. He 
had completed his training in theology, had accepted a parish, and had como 
to the school partly to visit his two friends and partly to take his brother 
home with him. The prospective loss of the only non-Froebel was serious, but 
not as serious as the prospective loss of Langenthal to the educational project. 
During his visit, Langenthal was constantly subjected to pressure and persua- 
sion, for he had qualities the other two completely lacked, qualities essential 
for the school’s success. He had a far better classical education than they and 
could consequently teach older children, he was perhaps less inspired than 
Froebel as a teacher but clearer and more logical, he had a markedly practical 
mind, he was a cultured gentleman, he could get along with other people, 
and he had an imposing, handsome, and dignified presence. As a representa- 
tive of the school to the outside world he could hardly have been improved 
upon. Middendorf had an almost effeminate beauty, but was dreamy, im- 
practical, and docile, Froebel himself was a man of the people and homely 
besides, a solitary genius who was so dominated by his ideas as to be often 
regarded as a crackpot. His notion of proper social contact with an outsider 
was to buttonhole him firmly and to lecture him unintelligibly and rather in- 
coherently for hours. In the end, Langenthal resigned his new position, forsook 
the , awi ’temawed at 

The three friends and their little flock spent a glorious year together. To 
be sure, food was scarce, the dormitory was cold, and furnishings were in- 
adequate, but all of them lived in a world of ideas and ideals and hardly 
noticed the inconveniences. When actual starvation was not far away, Froebel’s 
sister-in-law sold her silverware to get money for food during the remain- 
ing winter and spring months until the school's gardens could begin to yield 
adequate supplies. She had furnished most of the financial support thus far 
and had lived for a year at the school as cook, housekeeper, and general 
manager. Froebel was certainly indebted to her enormously for both real and 
spiritual support. To what extent there was ever an agreement between them is 
not known, although the widow certainly ejected marriage and a permanent 
connection with the school. 

Froebel, however, had other ideas. He had met in Berlin an attractive 
young woman. She was well born, well educated, held a high position in 
Berlin society, came of a wealthy family, and was a charming and alert con- 
versationalist. To be sure, she knew little of housekeeping and nothing of 
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managing supplies for a school community Froebel had been attracted to her, 
and Langenthal had been even more attracted to her adopted daughter Both 
the latter and Middendorf kept urging Froebel to marry the lady from 
Berlin, ostensibly on the grounds that he needed just such a woman to give his 
school the prestige it needed If Froebel had originally intended to marry his 
sister in law, he was argued out of it He consequently ignored her and mar- 
ried the high born lady from Berlin 

His act was incautious, to say the least, because he was indebted to his 
brother’s \\ife for the land and buildings of his school, for the money raised 
by her sale of siherware, and for half of his enrollment Moreover, after the 
arrival of Madame Froebel and her adopted daughter, it developed that the 
boys did not like either her or her high toned ways Langenthal, Middendorf, 
and Froebel were very happy to have two cultured ladies in their midst, but 
the country boys resented them Also, in their youthful way, they resented the 
rejection of a woman — the mother of three of them — to whom they were all 
accustomed The close association of teachers and pupils was interrupted, the 
bachelors paradise no longer existed, and the teaching staff divided its at- 
tention between its charges and the newly arrived womenfolk Naturally the 
sister m law left Keilhau in a rage, withdrew all support, and settled down in 
an adjacent village, where she remained, embittered and resentful 

It soon became evident that the school was on the brink of rum 
Madame Froebel was a bad manager, and Froebel was an equally bad ad 
mmistrator He was also extremely stubborn and would not take advice, even 
from his best friends In his little circle he was almost tyrannical m his in 
sistence upon being the sole and unquestioned authority By 1820 the school 
was saved from bankruptcy by the arrival of another family of Froebels 
Christian Froebel with his wife and three daughters, joined the two boys of 
the family who were already m school at Keilhau Christian had been a 
successful merchant and was now a man of moderate wealth, but he retired 
from business and devoted himself for the rest of his life to the school His 
three daughters all married into the instructional staff the oldest marrying 
Middendorf The character of the school naturally changed after this ad- 
dition, for it was now a family-affair m which_a number of women had an 
influence Soon the schoo^tegan to prosper, and its enrollment increased m 
three years from six to six^^ " ' "" ' 

This state of affairs was, however, short lived largely because of Froe 
bel’s bad management and his belief m lus own infallibility He demanded 
absolute obedience from his staff, he would not allow the least independence 
on the part of his teachers, he regarded a dissenting opinion as a sign of 
dislo>alty, he dictated even in subjects of which he was densely ignorant, and 
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he would listen to no advice on money matters Not even his friends and 
relatives could put up with him They still loved him, but they banded to 
gether to save the school from his exaggerated ideas of his own importance A 
second _sq urce of difficulty came _ fro m Froebel*s nephewsd^ e_sons_j3 f the 
sister m law he had been expected to marry I^y had remained in the 
school, b ut as they grew older and understood mo re~f^fhp rirriin[it;f^n^pg 
t hey became his enemi es, hating him, stirrin g up trou ble amon g th^upils, and 
^entually_leaving the school , In addition to these sources of dissension 
within the school, there were accusations from without that the school was a 
center of radicalism and sedition The governm ent ma de investigations that 
were very trying, even though the reports officially cleared t he_school _of the 
charges ag ainst it The school was in_dej>t, the enr ollment had shrunk to on ly 
five^pupils. J roebel had spent not only the fees from previous years but also 
the fortune of his brother Christian, and Middendorf’s small savings In the 
interests of the school, he had to be expelled as the head, he was still at 
liberty to live there, but from this time on he had no voice m the management 
Christian Froebel, his daughters, and their husbands took over the school and 
made a success of it 

Froebel now had to face the results of his own foolishness He tried 
to interest various local governments in educational schemes, but his reputa- 
tion as a troublemaker was against him It seemed as if his hfework would all 
come to naught In a mood of deep despair he went on a visit to Frankfort, 
apparently m an effort to recapture the youthful enthusiasm of his first teaching 
days Here he met a young Swiss nobleman who became so thrilled over Froe 
bel’s ideas as to invite him into Switzerland The young man offered the older 
one his castle as a site for a school The offer was accepted, and within two 
weeks Froebel was ensconced in a Swiss castle and heralded as a successor to 
Switzerland’s own great educator, Pestalozzi 

3 Swiss Interlude Froebel was in Switzerland for over fi\e years during 
which he was connected with three different schools The first one he left 
because he and the Swiss nobleman found upon further acquaintance that the> 
could not get on together, the second, he left in charge of Middendorf, who 
had followed him to Switzerland, because the canton was torn by religious 
strife and the school had become a target for Catholic criticism In both 
places he was subjected to attack from his embittered nephews who were also 
living in Switzerland at the time They e\cn printed newspaper articles assail 
mg his character as a citizen, a teacher, an administrator, and a debtor Many 
points in these attacks were of course true, and Froebel could not publicly 
refute them He had nc\er paid back cither his sister in law or his brother, 
both of whom had entrusted him with money for the school at Kcilhau, he 
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managing supplies for a school community Froebel had been attracted to her, 
and Langenthal had been even more attracted to her adopted daughter Both 
the latter and Middendorf kept urgmg Froebel to marry the lady from 
Berlin ostensibly on the grounds that he needed just such a woman to give his 
school the prestige it needed If Froebel had originally intended to marry his 
sister m law he was argued out of it He consequently ignored her and mar 
ried the high born lady from Berlin 

His act was incautious to say the least because he was indebted to his 
brother s wife for the land and buddings of his school, for the money raised 
by her sale of silverware and for half of his enrollment Moreover, alter the 
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he would listen to no advice on money matters Not even his friends and 
relatives could put up with him They still loved him, but they banded to 
gether to save the school from his exaggerated ideas of his own importance A 
second, source o f difficulty c am e_from FroebePs nephews [ the sons of tl^ 
sister in law he had been expected to marry Tj^y had remained m the 
school, b ut as they grew older and understood mQ re-j pI-tJi e_cit:cum stanc es, 
t hey became his enemi es, hating him, stirrin g up trouble am ong the pupils, and 
eventually_leaving the school In addition to these sources of dissension 
within the school, there were accusations from without that the school was a 
center of radicalism and sedition T he gove rn ment made inve sti gations th at 
were very trying, even though the reports officially cleared _t he-Schoo l of the 
cE ^ges ag ainst it The school was injdebf, the enrollment had shrunk to on ly 
five pupils. T roebfil had spent not only the fees from previous years but also 
ihe fortune of his brother Christian, and Middendorf’s small savings In the 
interests of the school, he had to be expelled as the head, he was still at 
liberty to live there, but from this time on he had no voice in the management 
Christian Froebel, his daughters, and their husbands took over the school and 
made a success of it 

Froebel now had to face the results of his own foolishness He tried 
to interest various local governments in educational schemes, but his reputa 
tion as a troublemaker was against him It seemed as if his hfework would all 
come to naught In a mood of deep despair he went on a visit to Frankfort, 
apparently in an effort to recapture the youthful enthusiasm of his first teaching 
days Here he met a young Swiss nobleman who became so thrilled over Froe 
beFs ideas as to invite him into Switzerland The young man offered the older 
one his castle as a site for a school The offer was accepted, and within two 
weeks Froebel was ensconced in a Swiss castle and heralded as a successor to 
Switzerland’s own great educator, Pestalozzi 

3 Swiss Interlude Froebel was m Switzerland for over five years during 
which he \ias connected with three different schools The first one he left 
because he and the Swiss nobleman found upon further acquaintance that they 
could not get on together, the second, he left m charge of Middendorf, T\ho 
had followed him to Switzerland, because the canton was torn by religious 
strife and the school had become a target for Catholic criticism In both 
places he was subjected to attack from his embittered nephews, who were also 
liMng in Switzerland at the time They c\cn printed newspaper articles assail 
ing his character as a citizen, a teacher, an administrator and a debtor Man> 
points in these attacks were of course true, and Froebel could not publicl> 
refute them He had never paid back either his sister in law or his brother, 
both of whom had entrusted him with monej for the school at Keilhau, he 
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had been under suspicion of treason, his administration had been demonstrably 
bad, and his school had been taken away from him He was thus in no position 
to answer these attacks or others of similar nature that were made by his 
nephews throughout his remaining years In his third Swiss school, located at 
Butgdorf where Pestalozzi s first school had been Froebel was somewhat pro- 
tected by a strong local government, but even so there was muttered criticism 
of him as a person The autocrat of the Keilhau school had to learn m a hard 
way that he was by no means infallible 

At Burgdorf Froebel spent part of his time a^n_otphanage_where, for 
the first time, he came in contact with children of-pteschool age Two lines of 
thought about them occupied his mmd It seemed to him that these children 
needed to be presented with an orderly senes of phenomena that would call 
forth their abilities stimulate their mental activity, and produce an inner or 
gamzatvon and integration Thus arose the idea of the Play Gifts, of which 
more will be said anon The second line of thought concerned the position of 
the mother in preschool education and the need for educating- both her and 
her child together For this purpose he devised the first of the Mother’s 
Play Songs His new enthusiasm for very young children soon smothered 
his interest in older pupils and thus helped to heal the wounds inflicted by bis 
enforced separation from Keilhau Froebel did not yet know just what he did 
want but he was tired of his present duties, so he resigned and returned to 
Germanjf, with ideas of play songs and play gifts simmering in his mind 
•«. 4^ The Development of the Ktnder^arten and the Training of Teach 
ers For a few weeks he stayed in Berlin where he studied the day nurseries 
that had recently developed in cities throughout Europe These nurseries did 
not however appeal to him as a formulation of his ideas, and he dOoti re- 
turned to Keilhau hoping to get money for a new venture He found the 
atmosphere there distinctly hostile, but he did succeed in persuading the 
new head of the school, his youngest niece s husband, to advance him a small 
sum With it he rented an abandoned powder mill in the villag e 

of Blankenburg* and there opene^his first kindergarten It was strictly pio 
neer work because 'froebel wanted to develop a school that was not merely 
custodial and charitable, educatioTmJ^'^'he natives of the Village regarded 
him as more than a ^tle crazy although they admitted he did haveV^^ 
with small children ^unn g his first two or three years at Blankenburg he 
worked out more of his gifts and song^He had to hire someoneWmake the 
illustrations and print the matenal, and since there was as yet no'commercial 
value in his work he had to set up a small printing press of his own in one 
part of the old mill |^roebel worked tirelessly, in a glow of almost fanatic 
’ See pp 535 538 
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enthusiasm about his new undertaking. At the time of his arrival in Blanken- 
burg^he^was already i"man of fifty-fi^^and he had already passed through a 
series of vicissitudes that would have discouraged a man of less native 
buoyancy and less determined stubbornness. Even the death of'^his wife, 
although a great blow to him, did not prevent him from|deWlopihg his first 
little gr^up of children into a school of some fifty preschool youngsters who 
ranged in age from one to seven^ He now f elt_himself-readvto-advertise his 
new t^e-n£-srhf>9 l, ,but he ^ ^•p^Hv-gnnH■namp fnr jt.^TTp to this point 

he had used the descriptive but clumsy title, Kleinkinderbeschdftigungsanstalt 
— finally, an institution where small children are occupied— but this name 
was apparently too much even for a Germanj^ne day as he was taking a walk 
with Middendorf, the right word came to him. “Eureka,” he cried, “I have 
found it! KINDERGARTEN it shall be called.’^ 

[j^r seven years Froebel continued to labor at Blankenburg, working with 
the children and preparing his kindergarten materials. Finally, in his sixty- 
second year, he was ready to propa^te theHcindergarten all over Germany. 
His play-gifts were prepared, packed in boxes with printed directions for use, 
and hisplay-songs were written, illustrated, and printed^^ 

During the remaining eight years of his life Froebel traveled about Ger- 
many, stirring up interest in his ideas, inspiring disciples, founding kinder- 
tens, and training teachers for them. For some months Middendorf accom- 
panied him on his journe>dngs, but thereafter for a while Froebel w’ent on 
alone. He visited city after city, town after town, village after village, first 
explaining his ideas to the people, then finding a proper teacher, and finally 
helping nath the actual setting up of a kindergarten. During the winter months 
he returned to Keilhau, where he was most unhappy, and maintained a small 
training school for teachers. He could not persuade the head of the school to 
advance him enough money to have his school anywhere else, for his relatives 
W'ell knew how his schemes always ate up funds. In the summer months, how- 
ever, they let him have a sufficient sum for going about the country, perhaps to 
relieve themselves of his presence. The training school at first enrolled only 
four pupils, all men. In fact, Froebel had tried to direct his appeal chiefly to 
men, insofar as teacher training was concerned; married women had no time 
to teach, and such work was not then regarded as proper for young girls be- 
lore marriage. Small children do not, however, appeal to most men. In the 
s Jiool’s second year, three young women enrolled. All three of them soon be- 
came ardent disciples and remained Frocbel’s enthusiastic followers during his 
remaining years. Their work gave him his last great inspiration, the training of 
women as teachers of young children. There had been, to be sure, a few 
women who had taught school, but mostly they were de$er\*ing widows who 
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taught from stern necessity and wthout tra.nmg The present preponderance 
of young women m elementary educatron was unheard of and unLught of 

amrng of women for his kindergartens, a step he was led to take by the 
sZdylr “ d-nisels who enrolled for his school’s 

- - » - 

kindergartners As the winter progressed he blme d ^ 

permanent training school of h« determined to establish a 

there was especially difficult at this time'Asl fL^kth P " 

the tight financial rein kept upon him and h c ' ““ 

hanger on where he was once an autocratic mler“ he “ 

temp.st by deciding to marry one of the three k a ™ 

-Oman was a country girl, a childhood friend o^Frorep""' 
who had come to Keilhau as a suoer.ee . , , youngest niece, 

meces, who by now formed the femm help The various 

rified and indignant Not only was 

than Froebel, but she was an moor * younger 

wife of a prominent man In this gitklL?"" “"'“‘hthle as the 

understanding, and devotion instrad of the' '““"d affection, 

to which he was accustomed at Keilhau criticism 

kindergarten school, the situation h. the years she attended the 

t.on at the school a^d “m ^o hve Xn^ TT' T 
Of the school year she traveled about c! ' ° 

the games and songs to eroun^ nf « ^‘th Froebel, demonstrating 

kindergarten This journey was regwd T ‘"'crested in opening a 

and he could not any longer returnto'Ke l^ '‘J' froebel’s family. 

He therefore selected a well knolM' 
stem Here Froebel opened his school fo i Lieben 

assembled some peasant children f ®rgartners in a big farmhouse, 

Levin to join him The peasant folk "‘ofXr 

slightly insane because he spent hi«5 riawc lebenstem thought Froebel 

children, and they nicknamed hun and dancing with 

distinguished men and court followers who wealthy people, 

inost part, m a world quite apart from 

ramors about the strange old man One nf they heard 

Marenholtz Bulow,* one day saw Froebel ni ^ the Baroness von 

children and was intrigued by the charm peasant 

aged the little ones and by their obvious devotim T'l! 

^ to him They were barely 
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old enough to toddle about, while his flowing locks were gray, but in spirit he 
and they were alike. She was greatly impressed and called Froebel to her. 
After a short conversation he invited her to the farmhouse to see his play- 
gifts. Of all Froebel’s converts and disciples, the baroness was perhaps the most 
extraordinary. She was a woman of forty-two, of aristocratic birth, wealth, posi- 
tion, and education; like other women of her penod and class, she lived a 
rather idle life; but unlike many others, she was far from satisfied with it. 
After her first visit to Froebers farmhouse, she announced, “I wish to become 
one of your pupils,” and a pupil she became, taking lessons with the other 
kindergartners — young country girls for the most part — playing with barefoot, 
dirty, little children, and absorbing FroebeFs spirit and doctrines. To her, the 
work brought interest insicaa of boredom, joy instead of sadness, and a goal 
instead of aimlessness; to it she brought her aristocratic presence, her 
acquaintance with all the great personages of her time, her driving energy, 
and her ability to philosophize and organize. She was to FroebeFs doctrines 
what Paul was to the Christian religion. She recommended and explained 
them to the ruling powers, (0 the lesser nobility, to ministers and other govern- 
mental officers, to university professors, to authors, and to wealthy patrons of 
education. She had the entree to social and educational levels that Froebel 
alone could never have reached. Moreover, the baroness wrote well and was 
able to publish articles in newspapers and magazines, interpreting FroebeFs 
ideas and expressing them a great deal better than he could. Thus the con- 
vert of his old age was perhaps his most valuable one. 

5- The Last Years This spring and summer of his sixty-seventh year Froe- 
bel spent in Bad Liebenstein. The following winter he received a call to come 
to Hamburg, where he was to be paid roo thalers a month plus expenses. 
Such a remuneration — one suspects the baroness behind the offer — was un- 
heard of heretofore, and the aging but inspired Froebel set out for Hamburg, 
where there was already much interest in his kindergarten, largely because one 
of Middendorf’s daughters, whom he had earlier trained as a kindergartner, 
had been working there. Moreover, Middendori himseU was in Hamburg 
also, partly to see his daughter and partly to make the opening addresses for 
Froebel. He had performed this John the Baptist* role many times, for he was 
handsome, silver-tongued, magnetic, and persuasive, while Froebel was uncouth, 
incoherent, unimpressive, and homely. With such adherents to right and left, 
and with the fresh impetus given to his work by the admiration of the 
baroness and the devotion of Luise Levin, Froebel advanced upon Hamburg, 
sure of success and fame, at last. But once again, the hatred that had been 
generated years before by his failure to marry his brother’s wife reached out 
the past and dealt him a terrific blow. 
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One of Froebel’s nephews had gone into educational work, having been 
trained for it by Froebel himself, had worked near his uncle in Switzer- 
land, and had attacked him virulently both in speech and in print This 
nephew, Carl Froebel, was in Hamburg trying to interest the people in the 
establishment of a Female University for the training of teachers and the 
higher education of women generally Moreover, he had appropriated his 
uncle s latest brain child, the kindergarten, and had added it to his plans for 
a training school There were thus two Froebels in Hamburg, both concerned 
with the education of women, both talking about kindergartens, both supported 
by the same class of people, and both having many ideas m common Carl 
Froebel hated his uncle violently and passionately for what he regarded as a 
betrayal of his mother, while Friedrich Froebel hated his nephew for what he 
regarded as the latter’s ingratitude toward him Each Froebel reviled the 
other, and each had his disciples and adherents In spite of this tense situa* 
tion, however, Froebel s winter in Hamburg began well enough Middendorf’s 
lectures aroused great interest, and his daughter's fiance, a young author be- 
gan a series of articles on Froebel’s doctrines m one of the local papers This 
initial success Carl Froebel tried to counterbalance by publishing a pamphlet 
entitled Htgk Schools for Young Ladtes and Kindergartens Since his 
uncle’s interest in female education and schools for young children was well 
known it IS not surprising that most people should have supposed Froebel to 
be the author The quarrel between the Froebels waxed hot and heavy— being, 
incidentally, the beginning of the various schools of Froebeliamsm in subse 
quent years— until at last the older man was exhausted and fled from Ham 
burg, leaving the field to his nephew 

Back at Bad Liebenstein, Froebel found Luise Levin and the baroness 
waiting for him, the latter occupied with the social stratagems necessary for 
obtaining the use of a near by hunting lodge for Froebel’s school In the early 
spring the school moved into its new and pleasant quarters, and Froebel en 
tered into the last happy year of his life He had more kindergartners m 
training than ever before, and the stream of visitors to his school grew daily 
m volume He put out on a long table sample sets of his materials, samples 
of things made by the children and copies of his two mam writings The 
Education of Man and The Mother Play Songs ^ At certain hours he was 
present to explain his objectives and methods During the summer, Froebel 
staged a great kindergarten festival on the grounds of the ducal castle Over 
three hundred children from five towns, led by twenty five trained kindger 
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, u .-nn The nlay festival began with singing, 
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into action She buttonholed every important figure in Berlin and even had an 
audience with the king of Prussia but she could not get the decision 
rescinded She therefore set about circumventing it by forming parents into 
kindergarten associations and using the Froebelian gifts with groups of chil 
dren gathered together in someone s home She kept working away at the situa 
t on however and finally in i860 succeeded m getting the ruling annulled 
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weakeAHis seventieth birthday was celebrated in the spring of 1852 by a 
children’s festival, and a month later he roused himself sufficiently to attend a 
national convention of German teachers, %\here his work was praised and 
where his mere entrance into the assembly hall brought the applauding audience 
to its feet. Back in Bad Liebenstein after this excursion he became so weak 
that he had to stay in bed, and on the first day of summeiJn-i^Sarhe-died- 
pear^fnlly_flTi d quietly Asurrpunded by the three people who loved him best, 
^^r his grave Middendorf caused to be erected a monument of his own 
design, based upon the ball, cylinder, and cube of the second Froebelian gift, 
and inscribed with the words of the great poet Schiller; “Come, let us live 
for our children.*^ 

The portrait of Froebel, reproduced in Figure 79, shows him to have 
been an individual of unusual appearance. Even when carefully combed 
and dressed he was far from handsome. His face was not that of a con- 
tented, well-balanced, and happy man. 

After Froebel’s death his work was carried forward by his many former 
pupils and especially by his three dearest friends. The baroness spent her life 
and fortune spreading Froebel’s doctrines and methods throughout Europe 
Middendorf intended to join in this work, but after Froebel s d^th he 
drooped and grew tired; within a year he, too, had died. Luise Levin 
Froebel continued in charge of her husband’s training school, which she moved 
after some years to Hamburg, the city that became the center of her activities. 
She was so much younger than her husband that she outlived him by nearly 
fifty years. It was not until igoo that her death broke the last personal bond 
with Froebel, the original kindergartener. 

' B. THE KINDERGARTEN 

Froebel’s pernmnent influence upon education is confined mainly to the 
preschool level and to the introduction of young, unmarried women as teachers 
for children,. Even today, an observer can hardly help seeing strong traces of 
Froebel’s work and materials in his main creation, the kindergarten. The pres- 
ent account will therefore be restricted to a statement of Froebel’s basic 
tenets and a description of the materials devised by him for putting his theo- 
ries in effect. _ 

. ^}^roebeVs Basic Point oj View groeM held views in basic contradiction 
to those of Herbart. Whereas Herbart i-vaited the function of the teacher, 
Fro^l exalted the interests and spontaneous activities of the child. In fact, he 
uaslyfiaT,"iny5tic, sentimental, and ecstatic over the nature of little children 
To him the child was the sole source of educational principles, and the teacher 
merely followed wheVe the pupils led.|rhe child thus becomes educated by 
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developing himself through his own creative activities Education, according to 
Froebel is the constant progressive adjustment of an individual to the world 
around him by which he discovers his true self, it is thus only one phase of the 
general process of evolution It is therefore not the teacher’s business to teach 
but to keep out of the way and let the child grow Two quotations from 
Froebel s wtings express his basic point oi view 

not the educator who puts new powers and faculties into man, and 
imparts to him breath and life He only takes care that no untoward m 
fluence shall disturb nature’s march of development The moral, intellectual, 
and practical powers of man must be nurtured within himself and not from 
artificial substitutes Thus faith must be cultivated by our own act of be 
V heving not by reasoning about faith, love, by our own act of loving not by 
fine words about love, thought, by our own act of thinking, not by merely 
appropriating the thoughts of other men, and knowledge, by our own in 
vestigation not by endless talk about the results of art and science 


For the purpose of instruction is to bring ever more out of man rather 
than to put more and more into him, for that which can get into man we al 
ready know and possess as the property of mankind, and every one, simplyi 
because he is a human being will unfold and develop it out of himself in ac-/ 
cordance with the laws of mankind On the other hand what yet is to come 
out of mankind what human nature is yet to develop, that we do not yet know, 
that is not yet the property of mankind, and still human nature, like the spirit 
of God, IS ever unfolding its inner essence '' 


Self activity is a second prinaple of Froebel’s approach to education His 
conc^ or sell activity may be defined as an"^ivi^ determined by one^ own 
interests sustained by one’s own power, and carried to conclusion in an atmos 
phere of freedom from interference by others Because he was willing to 
leave children free and to take hiS cue from them, Froebel discovered the 
great educational value of play, of handwork, and of spontaneous co operation 
among children He did not however, leave children without guidance Like 
many other people with a quick intuitive understanding of human nature he 
saw what each child was like and what he needed just as clearly as he saw the 
color of the child s eyes and he adapted himself automatically to his intuitive 
grasp of another s inner life What he could not do— perhaps no one can — 
nas to tell other people how he proceeded Froebel’s own kindergarten was a 
little world m which everyone shared the responsibilities, enjoyed the rights ^ 
and contributed his share 

Another cardinal point was his insistence upon the necessity of a unified 

“Froebel Education of Man p 4 Excerpts from this work are used by permission of the 
publishers Appleton Century Croits Inc 
'^Ibtd p 279 
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inner life. It is not always quite clear what he meant, but he left no doubt as to 
the importance of inner unity and peace. The selections below give an il- 
lustration of his attitudes on these points: 


Play is the purest, most spiritual activity of man at this stage [child- 
hoodl and, at the same time, typical of human life as a whole-^f the inner 
hidden natural life in man and all things. It gives, therefore, joy, freedom, 
contentment, inner and outer rest, peace with the world. It holds the sources 
of all that is good. A child that plays thoroughly, with self-active determina- 
tion, perseveringly until physical fatigue forbids, will surely be a thorough, 
determined man, capable of self-sacrifice for the promotion of the welfare of 
himself and others. ... The plays of childhood are the germinal leaves of 
all later life; for the whole man is developed and shown in these, his tender- 
est dispositions, in his innermost tendencies. The whole later life of man, 
even to the moment when he shall leave it again, has its source in the period 
of childhood. ... If the child is injured at this period, if the germinal 
leaves of the future tree of his life are marred at this time, he will only ™ 
the greatest difficulty and the utmost effort grow into strong manhood; he 
will only with the greatest difficulty escape in his further^ development the 
stunting effects of the injury or the one-sidedness it entails. 

It is the spirit alone, then, that makes the school and the school-room; 
not the increasing analysis and isolation of what is already isolated-a proc- 
ess that has no limits and supplies ever-new data for further analysis and 
reduction— but the unification of that which is isolated and separate by at- 
tention to the uniting spirit that lives in all isolation and diversity. This is 
that which makes the school,^* 

. • Therefore at an early period, even in boyhood, man seeks unity and 
union for this externally separate diversity and individuality among objects, 
seeks unity and union in a separation which in obedience to a necessary law 
- of inner development presents things outwardly in apparently confused 
heaps His mind is contented when he begins to apprehend this ““‘y 
union, but only later on, when he has found it, is his spirit fully satisRed. 

The [boy’s mind] thus steadily grows in clearness and purity his powers 
are ever enhanced and increased, his courage and perseverance st[<;ng*ened 
by thus finding the confirmations of these truths in his own life and ‘hat o 
others, in individual and common life, in experience and revelation by thus 
finding the harmony and unity of revelation in scripture, nature, and Ide, by 
thus seeing himself the member of a whole unfolding from the s™” ‘h>' 
mestic circle into ever wider and higher realms, of a whole whose comm n 
purpose he recognises, amid the most “'*''‘"3'^"" 

and care, in the representation of the spiritual in and by the corporeal, ot 

the divine in and by the human.'® 

**/6;£f,pp SS-S6. 

“ Ibid , p 134 
^Ibid , p. 166. 

"/fcid.p 237. 
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These passages are crjstal clear in comparison to many others, although 
hroebeVs m>slvcism permeates all his wtiUng, opening vistas to those of similar 
disposition but leading to confusion in more practical minds 

2 TroebeVs Materials and Procedures Undoubtedly, it was the materials^’ 
that made the kindergarten what it was Most of these are by now so familiar, 
in either their original or their many derived forms, as to seem commonplace, 
but in 1830 none of them existed Their appropriateness to the mentality of 
little children is shonn by their continued use and popularity Although few 
children of today are presented with Froebel’s “gifts” just as he designed 
them, most small children are provided with closely related materials, generally 
purchased at the fue and ten cent store Froebel’s influence is thus likely to 
continue as a vital factor in the lives of preschool youngsters, wholly aside 
from his direct influence upon kindergartens and nursery schools 

Troebel’s kindergarten centered around three procedures — the use of his 
gifts the singing of his songs, and the playing of various educational games in 
the plaj circle These three features will be considered in order | 

Froebel’s gifts consisted of blocks or other materials arranged as a unit 
in a box, from iihich the child removed them to play with and to which he 
returned them The manipulations with each gift, the study of it, and the 
conclusions drawn from it required weeks for their completion In addition to 
certain prescribed handling and discussion of each gift, there was a great deal 
of free phj, mth each child following where his fancy led him (The mate 
rials were of two (jpes geometrical patterns, and the essentials for such activi 

**An>one who uuhn to read a passage from Froebel at his most mystical might try the 
following isnttrn m xSii “The spherical is the symbol of diversity m unity and of unity 
In diveiiity The sphencal is the representation of diversity developed from the unity on 
which It depends as well as the representation of the Tefcxcnce o! all diversity to its unity 
The spherical is the general and particular, the universal and the individual unity and 
Individuality at the same lime It 1$ the finite development and absolute limitation, it 
connects perfection and impciftclion All things unfold Ihcir sphencal nature perfectly 
only by representing their nature in their unity— in some individuality, and in some, 
divenily The law of the sphencal b the fundamental law of all true and adequate 
human culture" — Fdueatmn 0] Won p 169 

Descriptions of Froebel 1 matenab and methods may be found In the following refer 
eners F W Froebel Hoihtr Play and Aanery Sonij (translation of Mutter and Kose- 
lieder) Lothfop Lee & Shepard Co 1906 tgi pp (tno other translations and adaptations 
of the same booh are J L Hughes Frarbrls Eduealtonal Games and Slones, Appleton 
Centuo Crofts Company, 1885 389 pp, and D J Snider, Froebel 5 Af other Flay Songs, 
'isma Publwhing Company. 1895 Jwpp),!! Coldammer The Emdergarlen Handbook 
oi FtoebeTs Itethods 0/ Fdueauonal Cf/li and Oteupalions (translated by W Wright), 
\ Steiger and Company 1891 avok.W H Heiford The Student s Froebel T) C Heath 
and Company ii3pp,D J Snider The Psychology of Froebel s Ctlls,SiV.mz Tub 
Iwhing Ccmpiny 1900,3X4 PP.K D WigginandN A Smith, fr«be/j (Ji/i/ Houghton 
Mi£lm Conpanv 1*97 20s pp^ and Kindergarten Pnnetfles and Practice, Houghton 
Mifilin Company 1896 roS pp 
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ties as modeling, drawing, sewing, coloring, and so on. The latter were re- 
ferred to as the “occupations” and the former as the “gifts.” 

A few comments should be made upon the nature and inner connections 
between these gifts and the use made of them.' The first gift consists of six 
soft, colored balls; the second includes a cube, a cylinder, and a sphere. The 
later gifts in the series are derived from the second. 'Gifts 3, 4, 5, and 6 result 
from various dissections of the cube, ’as shown in Figu re 80 on page 53 2. Gift 
7 consists of two cylinders that are divided in different ways. Gifts 8, 9, and 
10 are designed to represent, in turn, planes, lines, and points. The last four 
gifts appear in Fig. 81 on p. 533. The tablets in the eighth gift are made by 
cutting a thin piece off the end of a shape formerly met. The sticks of the ninth 
are the lines, and the small objects of the tenth are the points. The same 
geometrical motifs are thus repeated over and over. The gifts are not, therefore, 
merely building blocks cut at random, but blocks so made as to illustrate 
certain relationships and to form a unified whole. 

The materials are used in sundry ways in the teaching of form, number,, 
and measurement. The child learns to count, to combine and divide, to make 
fractions out tjf wholes. The fundamental concepts grow naturally out of the 
materials; thus ^the third gift provides the child with the means of discover- 
ing halves, fourths, and eighths — also for counting up to eight or backward 
from 8 to i, or dividing 8 by either 2 or 4, or squaring or cubing 2. The 
fifth gift gives similar opportunities to manipulate 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, . . 

^/3» 1/6, 1/9, 1/12, :/i5 ... or squaring or cubing 3. By arranging 
the pieces side by side, one can demonstrate the basic geometrical concepts 
underlying all square measure and by arranging them in solid form, those un- 
derlying all cubic measure. )Even the simplest of the gifts, the si.x balls, per- 
mits counting and combining. The whirling of the cube, cylinder, and sphere 
of the second gift demonstrates the interrelation of forms, because one form 
can be so whirled as to turn into another. The gifts therefore lead children 
to examine, compare, arrange in order, measure, count, and analyze because 
the pupils see for themselves that two blocks are the same shape but of differ- 
ent size or the same size but different shape, or that two smaller blocks just 
equal a larger one, and so on. Many kindergarten teachers personify the forms. 
Thus the cubes in the third gift m.iy be thought of as a family of eight children 
♦ill just like each other; in the fifth, there are three generations. The brick- 
shapetl pieces can be, In successive positions, a man standing on his feet or his 
head, lying on his back, his stomach, his right or his left side. 

Xalurally, the children use the blocks in free pl.iy They build hou'^es, 
barns, autos, airplanes, schools, and^ on.^rbc>~aTso make p.illem5 of various 
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kinds some geometrical others not some copied, others invented Sample 
designs are given in Figure S2 A great deal of both sensory and muscular 
education is inherent in the mere playing with these materials 




The second series of cifts are ^ 

as well established as that of the geometric senL^CoT h 
siderable measure dependent That is a ch.M “P™** “'"y 
with the occupatims if he had not been givm th 7 ,, T 
ever, the first occupatron is day modelmg perhap^be,!! T. 

any implement except the chtld s two One ot ft 1“' 

une of the simpler occupations 
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is the production of patterns by dots with colored pencils or by perforat- 
ing a paper with some pointed instrument. Cutting is also simple so far as 
concepts are concerned, although some small children have trouble making the 
scissors work. As the children develop more and more muscular control, they 
proceed to such occupations as bead stringing, sewing in outlines on a per- 
forated card, paper weaving, paper folding, the making of cardboard de- 




Fxc. 81. Materials tor Gitts 7, 8, g, and 10 


signs, freehand drawng, coloring, tracing, and pasting. AH of these activities 
call forth a child’s creative activity and are therefore of interest to him. Two 
samples of work done by the author at the age of four during a year in ^\hat 
must have been a Froebelian kindergarten are shown in Figure 83. 

j. Other Features of the Kindergarten Two other elements of Frocbel’s 
kindergarten ^^ere the play-circle and the play-song. Froebel was struck by the 
fact that children spontaneously play games in which they join hands to make 
a circle, and he adapted this procedure to his work. To this day, the chairs in 
n kindergarten are almost alwa^’s arranged in a circle. Froebel had a com- 
plicated symbolic interpretation about the circle, most of which is by now for- 
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gotten, but the arrangement has remained largely because of its convenience, 
its elimination of distance between teacher and pupils, and its sociability. The 
educational and purely recreational games that are played in a circle are legion, 
some of them have come dov.n from antiquity, while others were invented by 
Froebel or his followers 
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wrapped in a sticky sentimentality and mysticism One would hardly expect it 
to be a best seller, but actually its sale has been wide and continuous, and its 
imitators are legion. In Composing this masterpiece Froebel had a good deal 
of help. Aliddendorf wrote many of the verses, another man contributed 
the music, and a third made the cuts, while Froebel seems to have furnished 



Fic 83 <b) Lthrniiormtn, p 225 

Xjblf and |wo fhaJi* (IS) Two »fa|» <H> Scat w»lh •trpi (I5> Double tni wUh 
(16) Two *eat» wuh »Jep» (17) S«t a high bicl. (16) Lawn table and teats (19) 

***nr teats (20) Armthalr with foot*too1 (21) Thione (22) Open bower (25). Open bower (20 

the general idea, some of the verses, the arrangement of the m.iterial, and (he 
driving power. Four sample pages appear in Figures 84 and 8$ 

The first one shows the common game of pat*a>cake that mothers filay 
''■Jth their children, but it aUo links up the game with activities in the home 
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The second starts as a shadow game but goes on to be a study of rabbits 
and hunting, using the pictures as a basis, the mother weaves a story for her 
child The third page presents a number of activities connected with build- 
ing The teacher or mother explains the pictures and encourages questions from 
the child The last picture is only incidental to a story about the knights 
and a good little boy, the picture being largely a focus for attention Many 
kindergarten songs, plays, and stones have grown out of FroebeVs original 
material When a visitor to a kindergarten sees a dozen toddlers standing in a 
circle, singing a song about flowers, and going through a pantomime of plant- 



PAPER WEAVING SEWING 

( Done in colored thread ) 

Fig 83 Paper Weaving and Sewing m the Kindergarten 


mg, watering, weeding, picking the flowers, and smelling them, he is observ- 
ing the modem version of a play song As m the case of the play-crde, 
Froebel took his model from children’s spontaneous actions, added refinements, 
and evolved a system of preschool instruction about ordinary objects and 
activities 

The gifts, the occupations, the play circle, the play songs, and the woman 
teacher made Froebel’s kindergarten what it was-somethmg new in education 
In the kindergarten the modern idea of an education adapted to childish 
needs, interests, and abilities rather than one arranged for adult activities from 
an adult point of view was clearly demonstrated In spirit, Froebel was a 
descendant of Rousseau m his insistence upon letting children develop natu- 
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(Done In colored thread) 

Sewing in the Kindergarten 


■ng. watering, weeing, picking the flowers, and smelling them, he is observ- 
mg the modern version of a play song As m the ease nf the play circle, 
roebel took his model from chifdren’s spontaneous actions, added refinements, 
act.vme!'' ” “bout ordinary objects and 

. J*"' ® *>■'= P'“y circle, the play songs, and the woman 

tocher made Froebel’s kindergarten what rt was-somethmg new m education 
In the kindergarten the modern idea of an education adapted to childish 

rfd i "'"‘i' ““ “"“Sed for adult activities from 

an adult point ot view was clearly demonstrated In spirit Froebel was a 
descendant of Rousseau in his insistence upon letting children develop natu 
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rally, and at the same time he was a follower of Pestalozzi in both his emphasis 
upon the education of the mother and his use of sensory stimulation as a 
means of promoting growth In his belief that children develop best through 
guided self activity rather than through instruction he was himself — Froebel, 
the first kmdergartner 

Froebel conceived the kindergarten as an educative institution, determined 
its basic principles, and designed its first materials With the passage of a 
century it has become, if anything, rather more Froebelian in spirit Its 
modern descendant, the nursery school, is more nearly Froebel’s idea of a 
proper environment for small children than his own kindergartens were His 
gifts have been modified and made more flexible, and other materials have 
been added The gifts still fascinate the small child, the occupations still 
stimulate him, the socialized games continue to enchant him, the songs, drama 
tizations, and stories are as bewitching as ever Froebel thus continues to live 
in the happy self activity of kindergarten children the world over 
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CHAPTER XIX 


SEGUIN AND BINET: 

WORK WITH HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Since the teginning of the nineteenth century_two Jnterreiated,educationai 
movements hawTraveled from Europe, and especially from France, to Amer- 
"ia. The firsrof these contributions concerned the proper teaAing of hani- 
Spped children, especially the bUnd, the deaf, and^the defrctiv^ It is easy 
enough to recognize which children are blind or deaf, but in order to deter 
mine which were defective it was necessary to devise some means of measure- 
ment. Under this stimulus, tests of intelligence were invented and the “testing 
movement” was thus begun. In both of these movements Edouard Seg^ the 
main character of the first section in this chapter, fplay^ a prominent roly 
His methods of training are still used every day by those who teach low-grade 
defectives. Teachers of special classes in the public schools also use his mate- 
rials lor giving sensory training to their pupils. Some of the tests he devised 
were taken over by others and incorporated into scales for measuring intelli- 

gence..^educators vAoJollowed him, Binet and Montessori, carried 

jrerk. The 1 the second section of this chapter, ^gl- 

ooed the first scale for measuring intelligenceTYMe flowed Se- 

gGtavl^^Tth defectives and then went on to apply similar methods to the 


early education of normal children. ^ 

(children who are deaf or blind have always presented an educational 
prohlem\Until a century or so ago the best they could hope lor was kindness 
and chmity.Ikducation was closed to the blind because they could not read, 
and to the deal because they could not profit by oral classroom mstmction In 
the early half of the nineteenth century the Abbe de I’Epee and Braille 
both of them Frenchmen, revolutionized the teaching of deaf and blind chil- 
dren, with the result that these handicapped pupils could go as far in school 
and do as well as anyone elselThe last section of this chapter will contain a 
brief description of their •worK. 


A. SEGUIN; HIS LIFE AND WORK 

r. Seguin’s Life s/ury'Cfidouard Seguin was born in a town in 

France in the year rSrz^After a normal and well-adjusted boyhood he 

■ThU account U based upon William Bnjd. Fror, i.et. In Sfnnlcori. Hcnoi HoU mid 
Company, 1914 (s?* pp)* PP 8 S-I »9 

SA’ 
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lifework, on a small scale. He therefore undertook the education of an idiot 
child, with whom he worked for eighteen months, developing the fundamen- 
tals of his method. At the end of this time the idiot could look after his bodily 
needs, use his five senses, speak intelligibly, write a little, and count. Encour- 
aged by this success Seguin opened a smalt school for idiots. Five years later he 
requested that a commission be appointed by the Parisian Academy of Sciences 
to examine ten of his pupils. The commission’s report was most favorable, even 
stating flatly that Seguin had solved the problem of educating idiots. This 
commendation stirred up great interest, and soon doctors, alienists, and 
teachers began to visit Seguin’s school in Paris, some of them remaining to be 
trained by him as teachers for defectivesi^From his embryo training school he 
sent out a number of graduates who founded schools in Europe and America. 
The idiot child is always such a pressing problem that news of a solution spread 
quickly, and classes modeled upon Seguin’s sprang up ever3rwhere'^ 

The work was thus well under way, but in a few years it came to an 
abrupt end, so far as the school in Paris was concerned. The Revolution of 
1848, with its aftermath of reaction, discontent, and oppression, disgusted and 
infuriated Seguin. He had no particular interest in politics, but he felt a burn- 
ing devotion to his fellow man, and he did not believe that human beings 
could work effectively in an environment of suspicion and discontent. He 
therefore closed his school in Paris and emigrated to the United States. For 
some time he worked as a practicing physician in Ohio, but he soon became 
again identified officially with the education of defectives by accepting an ap- 
pointment as head of the Pennsylvania Training School for Idiots. Here he re- 
mained for several years, but he did not like administrative details and 
routine. He loved to teach idiots, but such chores as signing requisitions, deal- 
ing with tradesmen, supervising buildings, and so on, only annoyed him; so he 
resigned his post and went to New York City, where he lived for the rest of 
his life. He was constantly consulted by those in charge of institutions for the 
feeble-minded, he gave lectures, he devised new methods or materials, and 
he wrote. By the time of his death in 1880 he had seen the fulfillment of 
his youthful dreams in the widespread use of his methods in both his native 
and his adopted country for the education of idiots, and the further adap- 
tation of his methods to the instruction of normal children. 

2 . His Methods: Seguin’s methods can be described in their essentials in 
a few paragraphs, but even the best teacher must expect to apply them over a 
period of years in order to educate an idiot ^he extreme defective does not 
react to stimulation from his environment, not only because his mind is sub- 
normal but also because both his sensory equipment and his muscular control 
are deficient. A stimulus cannot, therefore, “get through” to the brain. Nor can 
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went to Pans to obtain his degree in mediane^ While there, he studied m an 
institution for deaf mutes and in a hospital for the insane, thus having oppor- 
tunity to observe many types of defective intelligence 

As an adolescent Seguin came under the spell of a leader by the name of 
Saint Simon • the originator of a social theory that ultimately developed into 
socialism Saint Simon ad\ ocated a social reconstruction that u ould ameliorate 
the physical, intellectual, and moral lot of mankind, especially of the lowest 
classes Some of his followers overlaid with a coating of mysticism and symbol- 
ism, his simple thoughts of a society based on the "love one-another” theme, 
but others took his ideas literally and sought to regenerate humanity through 
love and kindness Seguin became a follower of Saint Simon and was inspired 
by him to love all human beings, even those who seemed most degraded 
and least worth saving Even m his youth, Seguin did not subscribe to the ac- 
cepted opinions concerning the educability of idiots Contemporaries wrote such 
statements as this 


be bestowed upon the unhappy idioTeveTfrJhf bnefct "period"’®'"" 
or 

It would bl'^cUaryTo^ cto^^lhl^onfcra^ mtelleclual activity 

yond the reach of all modiSon e are be- 

Segum, although he followed m the fonlsie™ , , 

and alienists, was saved from their doctrine t f .'t u ' 

Saint Simon ^ fatalism by the influence of 

hunfa" rh^d^Zr": “V”" 

gentle Christian devotionfHe thus aporMchef ft 

directions on the one hand, he wi^ a welH T u™ 

adequate opportunity to learn what was th^k '’1, ^'“'“'' 

treatments tor defeotives, while on the other hrr”hfha“d '"d™"' “1 

attachment to the poor unfortunates and showe^H ’ c “ 

most of them had never known His woltas ^ 

best features of medicine and philanthropy by h^g ' s p’’" “'at ‘^1' 

edge and an idealist’s boundless enthuISm " 

By the time he was twenty live, Seguin thought he was ready to begin his 
^he first was the opinion of the great alienist* Esquirol* anrf th 

Dicltonnaire de midtane published in 1837 Both are ^oted^on p in the 
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tention wanders easily, but after he has begun to get enjoyment out of imi- 
tating the teacher, several children can be trained at once, especially if the 
exercises are carried out to drum beats. $Bth-the habit of imitatanweUestab- 
Ik hed the rhild ran be t aught.JilLmaimei:mf .simple,-useful-tasksr 

(fin the course of this training the idiot’s mind has slowjy awakenedJXo 
be ^reThlsTntenectmfcapacities are of a low order, but he is by no means en- 
tirely without them, mre motor education has also trained the mind, for, as 
Seguin correctly said^The act of directing each foot on eachjo™ 
series of prepared forms]" is one of the best exercises jorjimbs which W 
nreviouslv escaned all control; but what a superior exercise it kjo^he 
aWSfwhich has never su^^tedite regulating pomir . To walk among so many 
lifHamiiTTtSlhiliET^ith sufficiently dm^pedJo_p_err 

mit voluntary attention anikTOluntary reaction, the training takes a.new^turn 
and begins to stress sensory education, by means of which the meager menta 
eVifm^HmirbilS^TidireTIly stimulated. The first problem is purely medi- 
ciirthWfdfpuTttaiThe child’s sensory apparatus into as good condition as pos- 
sible, but from there on the problem^ is one of education. 

A normiuhU d learns br^sdiioWl?^ ' 

from hardness, roughness from smoothness, rigidity from supp en , 
on, but the idiot has to be taught Thusihe^ er plunge? f 
alternating into hot andjCoirwatM,in'es hlS^^rnately a soft cushion and 

a stone, runTKliTSTds overjanapaperan^gjassjlets him break a twig and 
then try iTbTSk an elastic band. The idiot is given a series of objects, similar 
in size and shape, to arrange in order of their smoothness, or a series of simi- 
lar size and appearance to arrange in order of weig , o" ' ... 

St imulation h as to be given the Ws of tasteandjn^l , otherw. e thejdmt 
vSnSSJki^e to eat a^ing anTt^d-.lTOS;^!™! _ha^^, __ 

— ffSnETiSHsS'of touch, taste, and smell are the 

ing bVca-iiii-tHey Sre the simplest; next com« hearmg and finally s^^ 
sffiseof hearing is trainej. primarily through^c, to "h oh *0,5 are ex 
traordinarily sensitive. Even their wildest oi»s “nosua'ly be quieted 
by music that is loud and accentuated, these oatures be ng “oossary 0 
catch their wandering attention and to stimulate their ^0 ' “" llof'o also 
used as a transition to speech. The idiot does not spontaneously pick up 
words as a norll child’^does, although he has the f“"d™oma' 
of sounds, but. like his muscular reactions his 'm-co-ordm^^^^^^^^^ 

Imitation of musical notes changes the animal cries to P20oU. articul.med 
vowels The child has to learn the consonants also by a combination of irn 
fating both tL sounds and the position of the spe^ “f"" 
can produce every necessary sound or 2 "‘ton • 

Others can imitate words and phrases but never use them spontaneousl> , 

‘Quoted In Ilo>'d, op. cit., p lOJ. 
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the idiot carry out an intention assuming he has one, because he cannot direct 
his muscular responses Segum’s technique begins, therefore, with motor edu- 
cation, so that the disordered and un co ordmated movements may be brought 
under control ^ 

To teach an idiot to stand up the trainer holds the child upright upon 
two flat pieces of wood the same size as the child’s feet and then releases 
him The idiot promptly falls down, but enough repetitions will teach him to. 
stand Some defectives begin to walk of their own accord as soon as they can 
hold themselves upright but most of them do not ^gum' devised a walking 
machine that gave the idiot some supporfW automatically puThed his legs 
forward for each step® Once walking is achieved, the idiot becomeT less of 
a problem because he can be out of bed, he can stay with other children whose 
p esence will help stimulate him into taking an interest m life, and he will 
Trc™ 'Ja eroup actvities as marching to music, especially to heavily 
inv over education continues with exercises in climb- 

nrmts iL^ a senes of foot- 

Uirowmt a directions, in swinging Indian dubs, in 

“"a ‘able to another Often an idiot 
dar"ed h?mT?st H, ®i exercises“crn "eveTbe 

natural P^ebension* that a normal child has 

and preLl^SnH L 'f— S “ehes ogUtefloor 

then she releaseslw own^h around a rung of_an inclined ladder, 

not grasp tFrrune dor- /be idiot falls because his hands will 

avoiding miurv but not before he hits the floor she catches him, thus 

idiot when he falls Sheathe*" **1® altogether the fright that comes even to an 
repeal he whd nerfor ■>" ‘he ladder and 

onKUangma on e^^ T" ““ ‘*8“'" ‘be child learns that 
his own weight, such exerc^s^r frav support 

IS .0 eL:t‘mo:t®rt'rSa“d:‘r'r“ ‘“^8er muscles it 
skills already gained to such “tivities rdi^tv hT”® if"'’ 
mg a floor, pushing a lawnroller, and-a mL iato ‘ u ^ T A 
dressed, eating properly washinv I “ter— getting dressed or un 

for an idiot 1! ro?mo^sl7 Sd l®n“?e f ''' 

gms to get some pleasure out oSafld to t d f 

tThe education thus far has awakened the idS' ''“'’‘I 

world about him, and he now begins to imitar.^f ^/“"ectefettessjif the 
to imitate guch large movements as sitting or-Sehnv fb T '"f 

such as waving an arm Kneeling, then smaller movements 

mg a book upright ourrH^r SCciuTa^arri’’ 7 acIiffirsliHGiltaS^ 

first, the imitation lesson has to be given® mdfvfdu.TrT^2^-^2^'“‘‘^‘ 
individually because the idiot s at- 

Such machines are now in use to re educate woundwl uni^ 
and spastic children ” soldiers, infantile paralysis victims 
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by color or put into containers of matching hues Shape is taught bv means 
of blocks, especially useful is the form board which consists of a small board 
into which shapes such as squares, circles, triangles or stars have been cut, 
with cut out pieces that fit these openings The child has to learn to recog 
nize the shapes by sight, instead of fitting them into the right holes by touch 
A picture of such a board appears in Figure 86 The dimensions of objects 
are taught by having the child arrange a series of sticks in order of their 
length, a series of cubes in order of their size, a senes of discs in order of 
their diameters, and so on 

^Through months and sometimes years of such elementary exercises the in 
accessible and uncontrollable idiot can be changed into an oversized child with 
a mentality of about two years! but the difference m the ease and expense of 
caring for him is worth the trouble The gams made through the entire tram 
ing are usually consolidated by teaching idiots some simple routine tasks by 
means of which, under supervision, they can at least partially support them 
selves, or if incapable of so doing can contribute something to the upkeep of 
the institution where they live They polish floors wipe dishes, dig up pota 
toes, water the garden, feed the chickens, and so on In addition, the idiot 
can usually be trained to obedience and good behavior within his greatly 
simplified environment The basic procedure is the same as with all human 
beings a desirable reaction is met by praise and rewards, while an undesirable 
one leads to pain and punishment It may take hundreds of repetitions, but 
eventually the idiot learns what he may and may not do 

Seguin’s training of defectives has been described m some detail partly 
because it is so different from what one ordinarily thinks of as education 
partly because similar training was later used for normal children, and partlj 
because the education of defectives still rests upon the same principles— and 
Idiots, like the poor, are always with us Since society recoils from euthanasia * 
the only solution for the problem of idiocy lies in the slow painstaking muscu 
lar and sensory education first devised by Edouard Seguin 

Seguin IS one of the forgotten men of education but his direct influence 
upon the training and testing of children of low ability was very great and 
his indirect influence upon sensory education in the schools was even greamr 
One hnds evidence of his work in kindergartens and first grade room^ Chil 
dren who are developing slowly are often not yet ready to begin reading at 
their entrance to school and are therefore given exercises of a kind similar to 
those used with defectives Although Seguin did not organize his tests into a 
scale as Binet later did his were the first modern tests for the measurement 
of intelligence Irhe student of today meets his name mainly in reference to 
the ■ Seguin Form Board,” which is one of the tests in the third year of the 
Binet Scale^ 
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ivhen asked a question they repeat the question instead of giving an answer 
At most, an idiot develops a speaking vocabulary of perhaps two-hundred 
words, although he may be able to understand more. 


^ The last sense to be trained is the sense of sight. Instead of beginning 
with what seems simple enough to the uninitiated, the distinguishing of 
colors for instance, the teacher begins by training a child merely to fixate his 
eyss. While a flash of light or a sudden sweeping gesture win catcHTirre^for 
a second or two, he has no power of looking intentionally at anything. The 
most effective exercise is very simple, although rather nerve-wracking for all 




SOME SAMPLE INSETS 


Fjc. 86 A Segiiin Fonn Board. 


his body imm^bile^and stotimo hu''* 

means in his power to twist away from tt invariably tries every 

wits every reaction and goes rieht m, glance, but the teacher out- 

repeated three or four times a fn ‘'“'I"®' ™rcise may have to be 
the idiot can look at the teacher bul in the end 

having learned how to fixate his eves Ii ns she can look at him; 

hend color, shape, size, and distance 'm teT “PP™’ 

and smell, but gradually he suhstii.,’t,» ‘ merely adds vision to touch 
guishes different colors Vth "od“^ ttns, at first he distin- 

use smell to check his viLn clrs “ '-"8 time he may 

small objects, but not so small that the idiot S ttem. b^e^so”:?:^ 
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self as follows “All pedagogy m advanced teaching consists in the example of 
the teacher working before the eyes of his pupils and introducing them to the 
efforts of his creative thought, without hiding from them his guesses, his 
doubts, and even his errors ® 

On two occasions Binet had direct instructional contact with schools and 
teachers, once when he went to Bucharest* to help the mimster of instruction 
m planning work for teachers and later when he worked out similar plans for 
the superior normal school in Pans In Bucharest he held a seminar for teach 
ers for about six months He was once recommended as a professor at the 
Sorbonne, but he did not push his candidacy, preferring to remain free to fol 
low whatever paths intrigued him He had all the contact he needed with 
schools and children and it is probably well that he did not actively seek a 
teaching position, for he would never have been able to turn out his enormous 
volume of work, had he been forced to divide his attention between teaching 
and his research experiments with young children, methods of experimental 
psychology, classification of subnormal children psychology of testimony, 
and measurement of intelligence 

Binet was a prodigious wo rker and a fa cile writ er His productions cover 
not only psychological topics, but various side lines that one would not expect 
Among other things, he wrote several fairly successful plays each with a plot 
revolving about an abnormal person and he worked out a psychological criti 
cism of artists and dramatists He published his experimental results in psy 
Chology m a journal that he founded the year after he got his Ph D and be 
came director of the laboratory — psychologiqiie Many issues consist 
entirely of articles by himself or his students and there is hardly an issue 
without at least one article by him Indeed, the first fifteen volumes are a rec- 
ord of his intellectual life All told, Binet produced ii books and 256 articles 


in psychology and pedagogy , , . , 

Binet’s days were spent in the laboratory, the hospitals and the spools, 
or in writing at his desk For months at a time he spent two or three days a 
week at La Salpetriere, where from 8 A M to 7 >> M he observed the menta 
changes in insane people At other times he was in the elementary schools all 
day, testing the memory, suggestibility, or attentiveness of children He always 
insisted upon collecting his own data, talking directly with patients or c 1 
dren, carrying on his own experiments, and discovering facts for imse ery 
early he developed the habit of wnting down verbatim what patien^ or chil 
dren said, because in this way he ran no danger of losing any part of his record 
Naturally, his notes grew to imposing numbers, and oter them he poured until 
late into the night, wnnging from them the last drop of meaning He thought 


Dcs BanccU op cit , p 19 
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B. BINET; HIS LIFE AND WORK 

The main character of this section was only incidentally a teacher, but his 
influence upon American educational procedures was so great that he cannot be 
omitted from this history if one is trying to show what ideas in current 
schoolwork represent our European heritage in education. Binet was one of 
the early school psychologists, he was the inspiration for much of the movement 
to substitute scientific fact for tradition as a basis for teaching, and he con- 
structed the first scale for measuring intelligence. Since many procedures in 
American schools rest upon a basis of objective measurement, one cannot ignore 
the man who gave the testing movement its first great impetus 

j Bts Ltfe Story Alfred Binet = \ras born in Nice* in 1857. He began 
his schooling there, but a few years later he went to Paris, where he attended 
the Lycee Saint Louis and then entered the university, first taking a course in 
law and then completing his dwtorate in physiological psycholog y. In fact, 
after the first year he took the two courses simultaneously. While still a student 
he became interested in hypnotism and worked for many months at La Sal- 
pari^re, the great hospital for the insane in Paris. He gradu a ted in law auh e 
of twenty^one,a_nd then continued his medical and psychological_studi^ 
He spread his activities over so many fields, however, that he did not graduate 
"" """" thirty-three, and it was four years more before 
he took his Ph D writing his thesis upon the subject of the nervous system in 
insects, a curious theme for a future psychologist. 

sum.fel'soel?”“,J"‘° ““Mental. At the end of a 

whl he ““"‘7 “ station platform 

Torrof - •>-“ 0‘“““r of the Labora- 

Z l at the Sorbonne* that had just been founded. 

fhe labl rr r'" “S-'d ‘0 visit 

added to the LffoTthIlalrI"nTf " ‘’"T 

Thic nnctinn h ♦ n i, u ^ years became the head of it. 

inis position he still held at his death in iott -RiTsssf a v * 

the Sorbonne, but many students from th never a teacher at 

sometime*; fnr vpa a v laboratory and worked 

greatly by the progressive methodology of their teacher, who expressed him- 
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duced an ans\\er that enriched and illumined the topic He was so full of 
ideas and so spontaneously generous with them that he gave them away with a 
prodigal hand He wrote de notiveau or rewrote dozens of articles for other 
people, refusing to sign them or take any credit, and anxious only for the 
“little idea that ought to be expressed or the little fact that should be made 
known ” A third trait was his absolute independence of thought He went 
where truth led him, regardless of whether or not he had company Before he 
began a piece of work he usually collected many references, but he then put 
them aside and did not read them until after he had finished his own ex 
periments and had come to his own conclusions Binet’s restless, inquiring mind 
urged him into investigating one field after another, and his apparently inex 
haustible ingenuity contributed to whatever subject he investigated 

Binet had an extraordinary sense for methodical experimentation along 
realistic and practical lines, and he was a remarkably accurate and scrupulously 
honest observer When he gathered information from a defective child or a 
lunatic he concentrated upon what he was doing to the absolute exclusion of 
all else, noticing every flicker of expression, every gesture every unconscious 
movement, every word, every intonation His accuracy was phenomenal More- 
over, he recorded everything, whether or not relevant to the particular 
problem on which he was working at the moment on the principle that “un 
fait est toujours un fait’ ® and ought to be preserved He was especially sue 
cessful in catching facts “on the wing ” In order to keep items from getting 
lost he developed the habit of writing down an informant’s exact words as 
part of a permanent record that could be studied, reviewed, and analyzed at 
leisure 

Binet was at all times the experimentalist, intolerant of unsubstantiated 
opinion and determined to believe only what had been proved In his devo 
tion to the truth, he was sometimes so frankly critical of less objectively 
minded men as to make enemies His solution to each problem that arose was 
to set up an experiment If a student or acquaintance asked him for his opin 
ion as to whether or not some point were true the reply was always the same, 
in case he did not actually know the answer from his own investigations It 
remains to be seen [if the point is true] You could have there a new and in 
teresting idea But have you made any experiments?" “ No investigator was 
ever more careful in safeguarding his experiments from error or more scrupu 
lonsly fair in the interpretation of his results Nor could anyone be more patient 
than he in adding detail to detail for months and even years on end, until e 
could see a sensible whole emerging from the assembly of specific data 

A fact IS always a fact 

Bertrand op at pi* 
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over his thousands of items on a given subject, reflected upon them, talked 
about them compared each with the other, and finally summarized the gist of 
the matter in dix hgnes precises ' When Binet had started an experiment in 
the schools or the laboratory he usually sat at his desk writing all morning and 
then spent the afternoon giving individual examinations and tests of whatever 
kind was indicated During the last ten years of his life he spent more and 
more time in the schools and less and less in his laboratory In this quiet and 
busy way life flowed on for two decades of great productivity 

In 1904 Bmet was asked to give what help he could to a commission 
that had been appointed to investigate and improve the teaching of defective 
children and deaf mutes The members of the committee could recognize a 
deaf mute but they were baffled as to how to decide whether or not a given 
child were defective and if so how defective For assistance in this situation, 
the members turned to Bmet as the man who knew about the minds of chil 
dren In response he devised the first ‘ ladder lor the measurement of intelli 
r, I'lf “ distinguished psychologist, but his 

use nrer ‘''=“ “^de him famous Its extensive 

upon schools specially in America The scale will be described later 
to wo!rl te m 

Ih mom m „ h 'a busy almost 

Irs oTo™l B T “ brought on by his 

been revised for use '^tveled to America and had 

translated into fifty llnguagTnrby a tiT 

but bv exneniTifinftjH j j ^ ^ translation of the original tests 
mal children who speTk“ach Zg^e 

.ectu:irrTn“;“rhtr7^^^^^^^^ 

enjoyed cerebral activity above all 

with all the jo,e de v.vre of a man LL the ih^rfu^V™* 
wrote of him He could not desist from mak"^ 

entire life m a task joyously chosen as ‘“''“‘‘Rations He spent his 

from preference « i Loud taT:; .he f n r u" 

stantly thought up new ideas or new modifiZl ; ‘fa " 

person asked his opinion upon a subje^ BmeT f 

iJ U a subject Bmets quick and facile mind pro 

Ten conase lines 
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Fic 87 Alfred Binet Courtesy of the C H Stoclting Company 
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Two quotations below reveal the impression he made as a person upon two 
people, his daughter and a close colleague His daughter wrote of him 

My father was above all else a gay, smiling, often ironic person, gentle 
in manner, wise in judgment, a little bit skeptic, well balanced, resourceful, 
witty, and imaginative No phrase monger, but a simple person, underneath 
his very good nature he had a very real disdain also for mediocrity in all its 
forms Pleasant and co operative with all men of science, he was merciless 
toward an importunate fool who made him waste time and thus threaten his 
work The expression of his face was by turn meditative or smiling He 
seemed always to be thinking 

His teacher and colleague Claparede,* wrote 


He had the most curious most investigating, and finest mind that one 
could imagine He showed in his work an astonishing knack for seizing on 
the spur of the moment the living mind that thinks, the thought that flits by, 
or the most subtle manifestations of mental activity No one had a 
fn? nf In " u ^evotion to experimentation He was a personifica 

all m^nrm ^is hands studies and experiments yielded 

his ahsoliitp were Mpable of giving Another characteristic was 

nis absolute independence of character 

Bmet s picture, shown m Figure 87 shows a scholarly, alert, shrewd face, 
the face of just such a man as the quotations above would indicate 
vartpfv Although the titles of BineFs psychological writings cover a 

refineLnl around a relatively few themes the 

meZ " ""’'^“sating mental phenomena, the study of 

Zrd^Sr Zr Z "" ■"'''^'‘Sat.on of all possible indfvid 

the nature ofZtaor™rsZteTnd“L''““Z‘’^^^ development of tests, 
accurate scientific observation of 

discussion of Binetsworrrir“^^^^^ 

vipw ahntit ta j ^ restricted to four topics only his point of 

clltructl andT " ZT ’ "" ^thod of test 

construction, and his scale of intelligence 

wronZ Zarra/ teaching in the schools was all 

basZntadiL r methods that had their 

too tatic 1 00^^^ h “ 1 T because it was 

too static too mechanical, and too artificial 'Th^ r. , 

inn nf *1. j j , passages below give his opm 

ion of teaching in the decades from 1890 to 1910 

General experience does not prevent tpachinev t v 
.ts doctrine, hut it is a vague and purely iSt^doTtlZrioSZS Z 

'^ibtd p 63 

“Claparfcde op at p 376 
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size of each facial feature and of the face as a whole, height, weight, lung 
capacity, strength, size and shape of hands, reaction time, motor co ordination, 
attentiveness, suggestibility, memory, aesthetic reactions, rate of learning 
ability to discriminate among small differences, ability to solve puzzles, and so 
on In addition, he collected many facts about each child’s medical and educa 
tional history Since Binet was prease and scrupulous, he insisted upon making 
each measurement repeatedly on each pupil, and then taking an average When 
he had finally finished with the examination of a single child he had a com 
plete case history, with special emphasis upon medical history, and a great deal 
of data about intellectual and physical abilities Incidental to these studies was 
his discovery that children who are defective mentally are also defective 
physically In his first group of thirty known defectives, he found twenty-four 
who were smaller than other children of their own age This fact has since 
been verified for many other groups by other investigators Binet noted also 
that certain “stigmata of degeneracy” appeared among defectives more often 
than among normal children, he was too cautious an observer, however, to con- 
clude that these malformations were the exclusive possession of the feeble- 
minded and the criminal He found them oftener among defectives than 
among normal children, but further than that neither he nor other accurate 
observers have been able to go When Binet assembled all his measurements of 
children at various age levels he found that he had established a veritable 
anthropology of childhood 

Bmet’s methodology for giving tests was his own invention When he 
studied an individual child, he took the pupil into a room alone, talked to 
^im, became friendly before any test was given, presented the tests as if they 
were amusing games, wrote down verbatim what the pupil said, and watched 
carefully for signs of fatigue The examination of one child was continued 
over many days, sometimes many weeks, in order that fatigue might not mval 
idate the results Moreover, he insisted upon great flexibihty in the manner of 
^he examination What must be kept the same from child to child was the 
degree of comprehension, not the exact wording of the questions He belie\cd 
that the examiner must always make sure that the pupil knew exactly what was 
to be done, and if one child needed more explanation that .another, then he 
should get It The procedure may seem \.ague and unreliable, but the expen 
onced tester knows its value Unless the method of approach is adapted to 
each individual, the results arc not reliable The student of toda> who learns 

“'tbshapen ears crossed e>« thick tonpue bad t«th deformed palile ejcessbe or 
brrpular reflexes didialancc in the two bakes of face or bodj pro« ahnormalitlrs of bone 
Uructurp mujhapen head enlarped adenoids speech defects defects of hearing or vbion 
"'shutntion and so on 
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hollow phrases that cannot be cntiazed because the thought is too \acillat 
mg It IS not even sufficiently precise to be wrong 

Teaching is bad if it allows the pupil to be inactive and inert It is es- 
sential that teaching be a senes of intelligent acts on the part of the 
teacher It is also necessary that teaching be a stimulus causing the 
pupil to move to create for himself an intelligent activity 

Binet had his own ideas as to the proper foundation for pedagogy, as 
expressed in the following passages 

After experimenting already for a long time — for twentj five years I 
have been making experiments in the schools— I believe that the deter 
mination of aptitudes of children is the greatest business of instruction and 
education It is according to their aptitudes that one must teach them and 

!h d j The teacher ought to base as a preliminary a 

Study of individual psychology *5 y r 

It ouIm ™ “hservation and experiment 

It ought to be wholly experimental 

Teaching is idea thought, fife— not a dead letter or an empty formula 
. sometimes referred to boohs on pedagogy as “manuals of recipes” 

nl the M ^““"'Pl'on that one had only to follon instructions, 

Pedaao^'l ‘hem properly, and prestol one could teach 

should be huiltT h" r!* “"y'hmg so simple Its proper scientific basis 

of each Childs ^ schooHor the investigation 

eLh seme 1 "Peoted examination of each child 

h Id enTlb .nformalion about the 
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pain, association of ideas, intellectual activity in general, ability in arithme- 
tic, reason or suggestibilty.^^ 

By application of this method, once he had arranged a number of children by 
extensive individual study in order of their abilities, Binet was able to stand- 
ardize his tests and to determine which would best differentiate various levels 
of intellectual development. 

Binet experimented with a large number of tests of various types. The list 
below contains those that he found to be more or less diagnostic of intellectual 
level. 


1. Visual acuity. 

2. Grasp of an object, placed in 
the hand. 

3. Grasp of an object when only 
seen. 

4- Knowledge of food. 

5. Quest for food when compli- 
cated by a mechanical diffi- 
culty, 

6. Execution of simple orders and 
imitation of simple gestures. 

7* Verbal recognition of objects. 

8. Verbal recognition of images. 

9- Naming of designated objects. 

10. Comparison of two weights. 

II- Repetition of three numbers. 

12. Comparison of two pictures. 

13- Taking of suggestions. 

14- Verbal definitions of known 
objects. 

15* Repetition of a sentence com- 
posed of IS words. 

16. Differences between known ob- 
jects, from memory of the ob- 
jects 


17. Memory for images. 

18. Drawing a design from mem- 
ory. 

19. Immediate recall of numbers 
in a series. 

20. Resemblances among known 
objects, from memory. 

21. Comparison of lengths. 

22. Putting in order different 

weights. . 

23. Filling in a missing weight in 
a series. 

24. Thinking up rhymes for a 
given word. 

25. Filling in missing words in a 
sentence. 

26. Making a sentence from words 
in random order. 

27. Response to an abstract ques- 
tion. ^ , - 

28. Reversing mentally the hands 
of a watdi. 

29. Tests of induction (paper- 
folding). 


lUlUiUS/- , ^ ^ -2 

30. Definition of abstract terms. 

Many of these tests were Binet’s orra out in 

“me of them from laboratory experiments, especia y 
German laboratories of psychology. He a,„ss to labo- 

Uat required apparatus, because teachers w them as they 

latories. He borrowed a few tests from Segui , ^ children 

^ere and sometimes modifying Uiem edge. He tried. 

It was Binet’s intention to measure innate ability. 
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to give the Bmet Scale is told that he must establish rapport* before he gives 
any tests, that he must stop if the child becomes tired, that he must present 
the tests as games m which the pupil seems always to be successful, that he 
must write dowm the child’s answers, and that he must be flexible in his pro- 
cedure-keeping the degree of comprehension constant from child to child but 
varying the words as needed to get this result For instance, if a child is nerv 
ous and inattentive, the examiner may require three or four half-hour periods 
and a great deal of incidental conversation before he can determine the 
child’s mental age, because he has to discard results of a test if the pupil’s 
attention lapses, repeating the test at a later time No test should be counted 
unless the pupil is paying attention and really doing his best This methodol 
ogy, which always seems vague to the inexperienced, comes down from Bmet 
himself It is because of this flexibility that individual testing is more reliable 
than group testing 

The writing down of answers has a further advantage, namely, that one 
can thus take account of the child’s raatunty of expression or of other indica- 
tions of growth that cannot be recorded as numerical values As Bmet wrote 


onlv^obiecove questions of measurement are not the 

telSre does not limit itself to de 

Broun whatever of bIso their qualities In any 

fess imSant m t qualitative differences that it is no 

less important to know than the quantitative differences 

Zn 1 1 <i.fference b. 

the other replies Both wood and coal are forms of fuel aad may therefore 
^ord n’arz, interchangeably, as sources of heat ” The former answer 

Let ansZlZ Z 

exact answers are recorded 

ludemenrRZ ''''’'’'oPU'ent of a single trait, such as memory or 

judgment, Bmet proceeded in the following way, as described by himself 
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at the other animals 
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Binel hoped thit eventuMly the testing of higher mental processes ^vould 
become so precise and so controlled as to ha\e scientific value, but the most he 
cliimed for his o\\*n scale of intelligence was sufficient accuracy for classifica- 
tion It vas for purpo'ics of classifying children as brilliant, normal, or defec- 
tive, and if defective to what degree that the scale was constructed Binet 
did not think it adequate for individual diagnosis 

Since the scale was originally constructed to aid a committee in determin 
mg what children were defective, Binct’s first effort at classification was to 
define the various levels of deficiency The result appears in Table 1$ Binet 
intended to establish similar classifications for the normal and superior levels of 
intelligence, but he died before he could do so It should be noted that the 
levels of defect are described in terms of objective, observable behavior 

Binet’s original scale consisted of fifty five tests arranged according to the 
year in which the majority of normal children acquired each skill or ability 
It began with tests for age 3 and went up, one year at a time to the ten year 
level, and then by longer jumps to the few adult tests that he devised The 
scale appears below 

Age 3 Can (i) point to features of face, (2) repeat two digits, (3) enu 
merate objects in a picture, (4) give his last name, (5) repeat a sentence 
of six syllables 

Age 4 Can (i) tell his sex, (2) name a key, knife, and penny (3) repeat 
three digits, (4) compare two lines of slightly unequal length 

Age 5 Can (i) compare two weights, (2) copy a square, (3) repeat a sen 
tence having ten syllables, (4) count four pennies, (s) play a game of 
patience with two pieces 

Age 6 Can (i) tell if it IS morning or afternoon, (2) define familiar nouns 
by use, (3) copy a diamond, (4) count thirteen pennies, (5) make an aes 
thetic comparison as to whicJi of two faces is the prettier 

Age 7 Can (i) tell left from right, (2) describe a picture, (3) execute 
three simple commissions, {4) count nine single and nine double pen 
nies 23 jlje four primary colors 

Age 8 Can (r) compare two objects from memory (2) count from 20 to 
o, (3) indicate what is missing from incomplete figures (4) give the 
date, (5) repeat 5 digits 

Age 9 Can (1) make change with sums under 20 sous (2) give defini 
tions superior to use, (3) recognize value of coins m common use, (4) 
give the months in order, (5) understand easy questions 

** French coins 
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therefore to avoid tests that depended upon schoolwork, insofar as possible 
He did not ask children to read the directions for a test but gave his instruc 
tions aloud He did not call for knowledge of arithmetic, but asked about 
making change — a skill that may be learned outside school iloreover, he 
tested both city and country children in order to eliminate any tests that re 
quired a background of urban life for their solution Binet s efforts to disen 
gage intelligence from achievement were not entirely successful but he came as 
near to achieving this end as anyone has come since 

One other point about testing should be mentioned partly because of 

TABLE 13 BINET S CLASSIFICATION OF VARIOUS INTELLECTUAL 
LEVELS* 


D Cerent degrees of 
mental defect 


Intellectual develop 
ment compared 
with that of a nor 
mal child 


Soc al relations with 
other persons 


Nature of the work that 
these individuals are 
capable of doing 


Development of o to By gesture only 
2 years 


Imbec le 


Development of j to By speak ng 
7 years 


Moron 


Development of 7 to By \muns 
12 years 


* B e and op 


P 348 


Pick up an object 
walk sit down get 
up etc 

Eat alone get dressed 
wash the hands be 
clean sweep make 
beds polish boots 
etc 

Comb the hair garden 
wash and iron cloth 
mg do simple cook 
ing etc 


fart, has been d.sre 

serted “sed tests of intelligence Binet as 

te b JT “*«dual observation A 

toinakenL''H ° “mplete to check it to control it 

otherwise be'" 1 t d b'* oramination of some characteristic that might not 
mam ^ "T ^ - *us the 

than he oth ™ ’“'Pmg the observer to see mote 

ban he therwise would It shcmld be noted ,n passing that when an invesliga 

pupralrtr 1 observation A teacher who knows 

XttraU Tb ^ - -'-Me from 

Lse of Ih ™“'d get more aid from individual examinations be 
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to make and maintain a better adjustment to society than had ever been the 
case when they were isolated by lack of communication with others 

As long ago as 1784 there was a school for blind children in Pans, the 
first school of its type in the world “ Within the nest twenty years similar 
schools appeared in other European countries, and were supported for dec 
ades by philanthropy The mam problem in dealing with the blind lay in 
teaching them to read, so that the world of books might be open to them The 
founder of the school in Pans tried for years to reproduce books by means of 
raised letters, but the resulting “books” were enormous, and the time needed 
to read one of them was very long indeed It was not until 1825 that Louis 
Braille, himself a blind pupil and later a teacher at the school in Pans, in 
vented the system that still bears his name ““ The reading is done by feeling 
with the fingers over a series of tiny raised dots that form different patterns 
for the different letters Since the invention of this alphabet the blind child 
could become literate, a privilege previously denied him, and his curriculum 
could include the same material as that in curricula tor normal children Inso- 
far as mere reading was concerned, blind children could go as far along the 
road to learning as their abilities and interests urged them to go 

The defectives were the next group to receive special attention In iSy , 
four years before his downfall, Napoleon ordered a survey to be ma e to e 
termine how many feeble minded people there were in France, but nothing 
came of this work because of subsequent disturbances A few years later how 
ever, a school for defectives was opened in Vienna It remained in existence 
for almost twenty years, but the results were not satisfactory During this pe 
nod a similar class was tried with not much success by Gallaudet in the United 
States It was not until 1837. when Seguin began his work that progress was 
made The first institution for the feeble minded in the United was 

opened in 1851 in Massachusetts Before that time adult defectives had been 
kept m jails workhouses, and insane asylums when they “u'd "Ot be cared 
for by family or friends and defective children had attended the regular 
schools If they went anywhere About 1850 the lower schools in Germany be- 
gan to provide special classes, but the practice did not become general in other 

countries until the end of the nineteenth century 

The needs of the cripples were the last to receive special attention Many 
of these children had gone to the regular schools, where the “urse of stu y 
above the first few grades was not adapted to their needs In European coun 
tries, as in the United States, the first schools were private enterprises that 

Institution nationale des jeunes ayeugles Gave Windows to the Blind’ 

For a good bnef article see J A Readfr’s Digest for December 

CAnjtian Herald November 1948 or a summary m 
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Age lo Can (i) arrange 5 weights m the correct order, (2) copy a design 
from memory, (3) “see through” absurd statements, (4) understand 
more difficult questions, (5) place 3 missing words into two sentences 

Age 12 Can resist suggestions concerning the length of pairs of lines, 
(2) place 3 missing words m one sentence, (3) giie 60 or more words 
per minute spontaneously and without prompting, (4) define abstract 
words, (s) arrange a disjointed sent«ice in its correct order 

There were only two groups of tests for levels above age twelve, one at fifteen 
years and one for adults, but neither senes was adequately established They 
are therefore omitted The above scale was published in 1903 Three years 
later it was established on American children for use in the United States 
Since then there have been several revisions, w ith some additional tests for the 
lower years and many more at the upper end The tests for ages 3 through 12 
are however, still fundamentally as Binet left them The scale has long since 
proved its value and has become a fixture m schools, institutions, clmics, hospi- 
tals and courts It has also served as the model for other individual tests of 
intelligence and for many group tests 

C WORK WITH HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Deaf children were the first handicapped group lo receive attention 
There is a record of a Spanish monk who worked with deaf pupils during the 
sixteenth century, but his efforts did not produce lasting results The first 
classes for the deaf were opened in Pans m the year 1770 by the Abbe de 
1 Epee who had been forced to retire from his church position because of 
heresy He became interested in the education of two deaf children and from 
this experience went on to develop his school He was the inventor of the sign 
language which, with a few modifications, is still taught In the United States, 
work with the deaf was begun about 1820 by Thomas Gallaudet,* who 
studied in the school in Pans He and later on his son, developed the first 
school for deaf mutes m America in Hartford, Connecticut About twenty years 
later a teacher m Germany began trying to teach deaf children to read lips 
and to speak His efforts were not altogether satisfactory, but his basic ideas 
were taken over by others and worked out more adequately For half a century 
a heated debate went on between those who advocated sign language only for 
the deaf and those who wanted to add hp reading and speech In recent dec 
ades the latter group has succeeded in establishing its methods Deaf children 
still learn sign language and use it among themselves, but most of them now 
learn also to speak passably well and to read lips expertly They are thus able 
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CHAPTER XX 


MONTESSORI 

AND HER SCHOOLS 


The central figure of this chapter was born a year before Italy finally became a 
single nation. She grew up in the stirring times that followed upon the estab- 
lishment of Italian unity and independence. She became famous through her 
work in schools that were located in the model apartments built by the new 
government for industrial workers in the cities. She was therefore identified 
with Italy as a young nation trying to organize itself. 

Mme Maria Montessori is the only feminine figure in the present text, 
and there are people who might challenge her right to be regarded as a great 
teacher. One difficulty in estimating the value of her work is its recency, but a 
still greater difficulty lies in the fact that Americans are accustomed to think 
of their own version of the so-called “Montessori method” rather than of what 
she herself did or said. To be sure, the lady has been a popularizer as well as 
a teacher. If, however, me rejected teachers upon such grounds, one would 
have to eliminate Roger Ascham, Peter Abelard, and a number of others whose 
faults have been buried under the snows of yesteryear, snows that have not yet 
had enough time to fall over Mme. Montesson’s work. Because of her real 
contributions, however, she will be included as one of the world’s outstanding 
teachers. 


A. MME. MONTESSORI: HER LIFE AND WORK 


I. Her Lije Story Maria Montessori' was born in ^o. She came of a 
good family and was given a sound edncation Her training, however, was 
scientific rather than classical In defiance of feminine tradition in Italy, she 
entered the University of Rome as a medical student and received the first 
degree of Doctor of Medicine ever given there to a woman After her grad- 
uation she began working among insane and defective people, who at that 
time were usually still housed together. Gradually sh_eJie^e more Md tn ore 


■Based upon Boyd From Loctr 10 ilortUssort, pp 130-268, Culverael], Thr Mooirsson 
Fuhen THr Moo, r„or. Moou^ W / Richar^on, 26 pp 

M Montessori, The MooUrror, Mrlhad (translated hv A E George) J B 
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ifethod, J B Lippmcott Company, I9*3t *40 PP 
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were gradually taken over first by philanthropy and then by the state The first 
such school opened its doors m Munich, m 1832 The special problem of 
the crippled child is his preparation to earn a living Since he cannot compete 
with normal people except in certain lines he needs such good training m 
these fields that he can at least keep up with his normal competitors Most 
cripples, unless they are also defective mentally, can learn to support them 
selves, provided they attend the special Schools now open to them Some of the 
schools for cripples are still private, but since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, most of them have become a part of the public school system m van 
ous countries 

It should be noted that the French contnbuted more to the education of 
bandvcapped cMdtew than, any otKet country One. Fceuchcoau laveuted the 
sign language, another the raised alphabet, a third devised the only successful 
method for training extreme defectives, and a fourth constructed the first scale 
of intelligence by which mental defect could be proved and its degree meas 
ured The first successful schools for deaf, blind, and defective children were 
all opened m Pans 
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Montessori and Her Schools 

her studies, carried on independent investigations with small groups of school 
children, and read constantly for a period of seven years, in preparation for 
the main work of her life. 

By 1907 she had formulated her plans for a rejuvenation of education. 
In this year, it happened that a number of new tenement buildings were con- 
structed under the supervision of a philanthropic organization, the director of 
which advocated the establishment of a small school in each tenement, to be 
attended by all children between the ages of three and seven who lived in 
the building. In each school there was to be a teacher who was also a resident 
in the tenement. Mme, Montessori was asked to take charge of training the 
teachers, selecting the materials, and devising the methods for use in these 
schools. For four years, until 1911, she continued with this work, in which 
she was extraordinarily successful. Her methods, as will appear shortly, were 
derived partly from Seguin, partly from Froebel, partly from her own experi- 
ence with defectives, and partly from experimental psychology. Her organiza- 
tion of the work was flawless and her supervision excellent if sometimes a bit 
imperious. She sometimes wore her subordinates out by her tireless energy, but 
she developed the tenement schools into a semblance of what she thought 
schools for small children ought to be. 

By 1911, however, she had again succeeded so well in an undertaking 
that she had worked herself out of a job! She had little taste for the routine 
of running a well-established school and greatly preferred to attack some fresh 
problem. She therefore withdrew from association with the Children s Houses 
and applied herself to two new lines of activity. ^Che first was to acquaint the 
educational leaders of other countries with her methods, and the other was 
to work out an application of them to older childre^J^o reach her first ob- 
jective she published books and articles, visited numerous countries, gave lec- 
tures, taught groups of teachers, supervised the introduction of her materials 
into various schools, and encouraged the establishment of Montessori Societies. 
So successful was she that she caused a veritable furor in educational circles. In 
the United States she had a tremendous vogue, in England there were many 
devoted disciples, in Switzerland public Montessori schools were established 

law, and throughout the world private schools adopted her methods. Al- 
though the Montessori school is no longer the last word m American educa- 
tion, her work has left behind it a permanent impress. She was not as success- 
ful in her efforts to apply her principles to-the upper years of school, and her 
uiain contribution continues to be on the preschool and elementary levels. ^ 

The picture of Mme. Montessori in Figure 88 sho%vs a fine-looking 
'^oman whose face reflects intelligence, competency, strength, and deterrnina- 
tion. She is shown in a characteristic pose of waiting and watching while a 
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Interested m defective children and began searching the literature for sugges 
lion's on hb-w to tram them She soon found Segum’s writings and started to 
apply his principles of education She was even more convinced than he that 
the proper treatment of mental deficieniy m children was more an educational 
than a medical problem 

Mme Montessori was a person of great determination, vigor, and driving 
power She made up her mind quickly, acted with speed and decision, talked 
willingly about her ideas, and worked incessantly to put them into effect As 
a result of her constant advocacy of education for defectives, she was asked 
by the minister of education to deliver a senes of lectures before the teachers 
m Rome, in the year 1898 These lectures aroused so much interest that a 
school for defectives was founded, and for two years Mme Montessori not 
only trained the teachers for this school and supervised their work but also 
taught the children herself Her day began at 8 A M and lasted till 8 pm 
The children who attended the school were remarkably successful in learning 
the usual school subjects Mme Montessori was constantly devising new meth 
ods, adapting old ones, studying eadi child, analyzing subject/ihatter, and^m- 
vestigating the techniques used by other workers in the fielS^'l^r combination 
of careful study, teaching skill, vitality, and ingenious resourcefulness resulted 
m the development of the defective children so that they could read and 
write as well as ordinary children could^hose concerned with education in 
Italy were most enthusiastic about the results, but Mme Monlessori’s restless 
mmd was already seeking new problems to conquer As she wrote “While 
everyone was admiring the progress of my idiots, I was searching for the 
reasons which could keep the happy, healthy children of the common schools 
on so low a plane that they could be equalled by my unfortunate pu 
pils ^ The conclusion she carae to was that the trammg of defectives stimu 
lated them to the best possible use of their powers, while that currently given 
children in public schools so inhibited their development that they were unable 
to use more than a small proportion of their native capacity 

Up to this point, Mme Montesson’s work had dealt only with defectives, 
but in 1900 she^eci^d_to_devote herself_to__educational work with normal 
children She therefore resigned her position and re ^tered the University of 
Rome to take courses m experimental psychology and anthropology, m order to 
obtain a scientific foundation for the pedagogy she hoped to develop At this 
time she was already sure that she wanted to introduce into the common 
schools some of the techniques she had found so successful with defectives, 
but she had by no means worked out her entire method She continued with 

•Montesson op at p 132 This excerpt and subsequent ones from this reference are 
quoted by permission of Mme Mootesson 
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mg she made every effort to adapt what she had to say to each child, often 
teaching pupils individually so as to get the greatest possible adaptation More 
over, she studied and tested and observed each pupil until she felt she had an 
understanding of him as a growing, developing individual before she tried to 
teach him at all 

A second feature of her method was her insistence upon freedom, which 
she considered an essential requirement for any true education Both the 
teacher and the pupil must be free, the former should not dominate the latter, 
nor should the latter depend more than absolutely necessary upon the former 
As she said “No one can be free unless he is independent, therefore the first 
active manifestations of the child^s individual liberty must be so guided that 
through this activity he may arrive at independence ” ® And in another place 
“My method is established upon one fundamental base — the liberty of the 
pupils m their spontaneous manifestations Or again “We cannot know the 
consequences of stifling a spontaneous action when the child is just beginning 
to be active, perhaps we stifle life itself”® 

The meaning of the above statements is perhaps best revealed by present 
mg an incident related by Mme Montesson 


One day, the children had gathered themselves, laughing and 
into a circle about a basin of water containing some floating toys \\ e had in the 
school a little boy barely two and a half years old He had been left outside 
the arde, alone, and it was easy to see that he was filled with intense cunos- 
»t> I watched him from a distance with great interest he first drew near to 
the other children and tned to force his way among them, but he was not 
strong enough to do this, and he then stood looking about him 
Sion of thought on his little face was intensely interesting I wish that I had 
had a camera so that I might ha\e photographed him His ej e lighted upon a 
little chair, and evidently he made up his mind to place it behind the pup of 
children and then to climb up on it He began to move toward the chair, his 
face illuminated with hope, but at that moment the teacher ^ized him bru 
tall> (or, perhaps, she would have said, gcntl>) m her aims, and lifting him 
up above the heads of the other children showed him the basin of water, sav 
mg “Come, poor little one, >ou shall «ec too’ ... .1, 

Undoubtedly the child seeing the floating tojs did not experience tte 
JO> that he TOs Wat to feel through conquenng the ^ 

force The sight of those objects could be of no advantage to h™ "h 
intelligent efforts would hate deteloped his inner powers The teacher 
*rcd the child, in this case, from educating himself ^ ' "o 

compensating good m return The little fellow tad been about to feel him 
'clr a conquerornnd he found himself held within two imprisoning arms 


Montcjson, 0^ cii,p 95 
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small child gives herself training in the rec<^itvon of geometrical forms The 
rapport between teacher and child appears excdlent One doubts that the little 
girl will make a motion or have a thought that is not observed, remembered, 
and interpreted by the keen anal>tical eye of Madame 

2 Basic Ideas of the Montessori Method The so called Montesson 
method has three mam characteristics First is the adaptation of schoolwork to 
the individuality of each child This principle is not of course new in the 
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history Of education No teacher however, has put more stress upon it than 
Mme Montesson and she has been more successful than most in selling the 
idea to the rank and file of the leaching profession Mme Montesson believed 
firmly that the first duty of each human being was to be himself and that any 
thing which checked this development did him a serious injury She therefore 
encouraged pupils to work at their omi rate to concentrate upon what inter 
ested them and to use school materials m whatever way would serve to de 
velop their latent* abilities and to solve their current problems In her teach 
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ment, but otherwise left him alone If a pupil failed to complete an exercise 
he received no penalty, his failure was taken merely as an indication that he 
was not yet ready for the work, and the teacher suggested something else for 
him to do Whenever possible the materials with which the children worked 
were self corrective, so that pupils could find their own mistakes and thus be 
come even more independent of the teacher 

Naturally, such an arrangement called for a new concept of disapline ® 
The child who moves about the room as he needs to, intent upon carr5ring out 


his own purposes and indifferent to what the teacher is doing, is a good 
child, even if he is sometimes noisy Under a repressive discipline, immobility 
IS often confused with goodness and spontaneity with mischievousness For 
forced immobility Mme Montesson would substitute the quietness that comes 
from concentration upon a fascinating problem , for pressure from the teacher 
she would substitute the pressure of the children upon each other, for forced 
learmng she proposed spontaneous interest The pupils would thus learn to 
control themselves because they would find out that only by so doing could 
they accomplish the things their interest was urging them to accomplish 

Since freedom implies independence from the services of other people, it 
IS natural that small children m the Montesson schools should be given “prac- 
tical exercises in daily life,” as they are called The pupils learn m school to 
dress themselves, keep themselves clean, to dust the room, to care for school 
equipment, to help serve lunch, to attend to their own toilet needs The 
youngest children begin with exercises in buttoning, hooking, and laang pieces 
of cloth together Later they learn, as a regular part of their schoolwork, to 
walk about quietly, to move their chairs without noise, to handle more and 
more delicate objects At first they are helped by the older children, but such 
great prestige is associated with independence that new pupils dispense wi 
aid as soon as they can This practical training is especially characteristic of 


Mme Montesson’s attitudes and interests 

Finally, the Montesson system gives an important role to *e training o 
the senses Indeed, this emphasis upon sensory education is perhaps the mos 
distmgmshing mark of the system The training is used "Ot °nly as a means o 
development but as an introduction to reading, wnting, and anthmetic, as ni 
presently be shown Training in sensory discnmination was giv en so prominent 
a place because Mme Montesson believed that there was a close relationship 
between the senses and the intellect and that if the senses were negated dnr 
>ng the early years, the intellect would not develop as it should She as 
emphatic about this point as to state that a man whose sense training v^ in 
adequate might m later life learn all there ts to be known about his profession 
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impotent The expression of joy, anxiety, and hope, which had interested me 
so much, faded ftoin his face and left on it the stupid expression of the child 
who knows that others will act for him * 

From some of Mme Montesson’s statements one might assume that she 
meant to give children perfect freedom and let them grow up h. la £mile 
Such was, however, not the case She knew very well that life m a schoolroom 
makes “complete freedom” impossible Moreover, Mme Montessori is a well 
born, cultivated Italian lady who would be most unwilling to let children dash 
about a schoolroom whooping hke Indians because at the moment that was 
what they felt like doing She tells in her own words her reactions to scenes 
of unrestricted freedom in certain schools that had taken her principles too 
literally “I saw children with their feet on the tables and with their fingers m 
their noses, and no intervention was made to correct them I saw others push 
their companions and I saw dawn m the faces of these an expression of vio> 
lence, and not the slightest attention on the part of the teacher Then I had 
to intervene to show with what almost rigor it is necessary to hinder and little 
by little suppress all those things which one must not do ” ^ These are not the 
words of an apostle of freedom, but those of a sensible woman who shares the 
world’s disapproval of hoodlums Her theory and her practice do not agree 
In a true Montessori school the teachers give no commands to the pupils, 
nor ate there either punishments or rewards The burden of control is thus put 
upon the children themselves, and they respond by learning to direct their 
own activity Mme Montessori expressed her basic idea about the control of 
children as follows “The liberty of children should have as its limit the col 
lective interest [of the group] , as its form, whatever we universally consider 
good breeding We must therefore check m (he children whatever offends or 
annoys others, or whatever tends to rough or ill bred acts ” ® In short, when 
Mme Montessori was confronted by actual children she did what was sensi 
ble, practical, and possible— and did it superlatively well 

There were small, light chairs and tables that the children could move 
’ around at will Each pupil selected from the available materials in the room 
whatever he wanted to work on, took them to a place that suited him, and 
went to work m his own way There was no group instruction, although the 
children sometimes played group games or spontaneously did their work to 
gelher There was always a teacher present, but her function was to observe 
and guide She helped each child when and if he needed it, suggested a bet 
ter procedure if she saw him getting into difficulty, and gave him encourage- 

* Ibid pp 9X-91 

* , pp 91-93 
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with a box of letters identical in size and form with the sandpaper models but 
cut in cardboard and unmounted, there are three or four copies of each let- 
ter, which are kept m a fixed compartment The teacher pronounces a short 
word, enunciating each component sound carefully, while the pupil selects 
from his letters the ones that the teacher is sounding When he has laid out 
several words he reads them back to the teacher In this way he builds up a 
small vocabulary of words he can both spell and read He is now all ready to 
begin writing, since he has all the necessary skills However, no one does 
anything about teaching him further except to provide some large sheets of 
paper and some soft pencils He continues to play with the sandpaper letters, 
to make words from dictation, and to color pictures, until some day, when he 
spontaneously gets a paper and pencil and begins to write 

There is no question in the mind of one who has watched a child’s 
natural burgeoning into penmanship that the Montessori method is the best 
possible introduction to the subject Moreover, the time needed is very short, 
even four year olds require only about six weeks from the initial preparatory 
exercise to the spontaneous writing of words in better script than the average 
child twice their age 

Usually the transfer from sensory training to reading comes later than in 
the case of writing When the children can produce written words and can 
read their own writing, the teacher gives them little packages of cards on each 
of which IS the name of some object in the room The pupil then scampers 
around the room putting the cards on the appropriate objects After a while he 
gets cards with phrases such as “stand up,” “jump three times ’ or “open the 
door”, he looks at the cards and shows his comprehension by carrying out the 
command Although there is no pressure whatever upon the children, most of 
them learn the elements of arithmetic, reading and writing before they en 
ter the regular schools, and all of them have acquired the sensory discrimina- 
tions upon which such achievements are based 

The Montessori system is, then, a fusion of somewhat divergent elements, 
of which three are outstanding Two of these basic principles respect for the 
child’s individuality and encouragement of his pereonal freedom compose 
''hat might be called the Montessori point of \iew fThey determine not onI> 
the atmosphere of the schoolroom but the relation of teacher and pupil the 
arrangement of the schoolroom, and the nature of the instructional procedures 
The sense education, together with its transfer to the elementary school sub 
jects, IS better referred to as the Monlesson technique The two fundamental 
educational tenets and the specific methodologj together give the Montessori 
method its distinctive character 

"Smcc :talu.„ .5 a compl.ldj phonrtic lappiasc aach Idler haa oalj one round and the 
ipelhnR presents no great problem. 
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and yet remain inefficient by reason of his sensory obtuseness Thus a doctor 
might be sell informed about diseases of the heart but be unable to apply his 
knowledge because his ears could not discriminate sounds sufficiently well 
Mme Montesson’s own statement of the objective m sense education was 
as follows “The education of the senses has as its aim the refinement of the 
differential perception of stimuli by means of repeated exercises ” >“ These exer 
cises are necessarily self educative, since no teacher can do a pupil’s seeing, 
hearing, and touching for him Most of Mme Montessori’s exercises are also 
self corrective For example, the first m the series consists of a block of wood 
with ten holes of different diameters bored into it and ten little wooden cylin 

too small tor it, and if he puts one into too large a hole he will have at the end 

he makes an error, the materials automatically inform him of it The exercises 

vision tSTe senV“ f ‘ “n predominance of 

It almost exclusively °it ^ Th many people depend upon 

of tscrimrar o finer powers 

or arJi'mrctsmriM"'' t' -^'>“’8 and writing 
she found so many childrenTolunl^T'^r”^ because 

meiit5 of these skills n th t ” ^ **'^*”8 to teach themselves the rudi 

and guarlers, thus laying the .mmedialTu^dlTttX^^ 

The transition from sense trainintr «« 

the children have had a good deal ^>ting is especially good After 

from sandpaper they are given cards tracing contours made 

in sandpaper against a smooth backgrounH^??*"‘^®TJ alphabet 

the letters but they also practice running learn to recogni/e 

again and again, often with their eyes closld**’)h over each letter, 

if the> can follow the sandpaper quickly 

In this way they practice the alphabet To surely, from memory 

the> merelj color m the outlines of Dicturw control over a pencil 

the muscular tactical sensations of writme familiar with 

each letter Thej then learn the sounds of theletm? 

•C letters The pupil is provided 
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it is to learn how to control a pencil, not to create something he thinks is 
beautiful. Naturally, such activities are not forbidden— on her own principle 
of freedom Mme. Montessori cannot reject anything a child does, provided 
it is not actualiy harmful or indecent — ^but there is littie in the training to 
give nourishment to aesthetic sensibilities. 

The method is deficient aiso in soaal training because the work is aimost 
all individual. The children indulge in mofToriess tree piay together, but 
they fail to get the social training that comes from joint undertakings and 
group instruction. ^Vhiie the pupils inevitably educate each other socially to 
some extent in Montessori schools as elsewhere, the system itself does not ar- 
range for and encourage the social growth that is now regarded as a chief 
result of schooling at ali levels. 

Even within its relatively na rrow intellect ual^ Hmits, the method shows 
other defects. The sensory educatioiTrests directly upon the laboratory psy- 
chology of the late nineteenth century. In the psychology of that day , mental 
life was conceived of as being built up out of elements which combine in 
thousands of different ways, just as chemical elements combine to produce the 
varied forms of matter. The experimental work of the period was one-sided 
because it dealt primarily with sensory discrimination and other simple phe- 
nomena in a laboratory atmosphere of artificial detachment and purposely sus- 
pended animation. Naturally, sensations are important, but they do not con- 
stitute the whole of one’s mental life. Moreover, on the assumption that sensa- 
tions are an early and simple form of mental activity, Mme. Montessori de- 
fended sense education as peculiarly appropriate for early childhood. The 
more modern view is that proper training of the emotions should come first. 
What might be called the subject matter of the Montessori method is, there- 
fore, distinctly one-sided and based upon a type of psychology that has been 


outgrown. 

Some critics have raised the objection that enough training of the senses 
for any ordinary purpose is automatically given by the processes of growing up 
end achieving an ordinary education, and that additional training, if neede 
for a parUcular job, can be acquired at any period of life up to sentence. 
MVther or not the average person gets "enough” sensory education by ordi- 
nary means is still an open question because no one can say with exactness how 
much is enough or even how much children usually get. In any case the whole 
matter of sensory training has to be considered in the light of a child s tota 
needs and such time assigned to it as will not interfere with the development 
ut other and equally important abilities. u *1 1 

Finally, there I one defective point in the general procedure fnj!^ 
ing a curriculum. Mme. Montessori wanted everything in her school spring 
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3 Shortcomings of the System Before one can fairly criticize the Montes 
son system one has to realize that there is often a marked divergence between 
what Mme Montessori wrote and what she did, between her philosophy and 
her pedagogy, between her'theory and her practice In general she seems to 
have gotten her theory out of a book and her practice from a shrewd observa- 
tion of human beings As a result, her teaching procedures may either con- 
tradict her general principles or else have no discernible relation to them And 
it IS her reactions to children, her grasp of their needs, her handling of them, 
and her methods of teaching that are right As a clinician and a teacher she 
IS magnificent, but like many other great teachers she is an indifferent phi 
losopher As a result, Mme Montesson sometimes seems to do the right things 
for the wrong reasons 

A second point to consider skeptically is the claim that the Montessori 


system is ^gidly sci entific No one could be any surer of its firm foundation 
in science than Mme Montessori herself, but to the observer it seems that the 
essence of her method is highly intuitive It is probable that Mme Montessori’s 
long training in science was invaluable to her in her work, but the mam ele- 
ments m her method of teaching are intuition, shrewdness, hard common sense, 
knowledge of the world, keen observaUon, and the same controlled guesswork 
that characterizes the conclusions of any other espert diagnostician Mme 
lontessori s work needs neither theoretical nor scientific ,ustification-and m 
the writer s opinion it would be better off without them 

concel^T ■" Of 

ZTiT "TT " O' and 

m r as to " / ®'oatly nverstressed the 

Zll "sard personality as an inhenhince through the germ cells By 

M Zori r"® f “'■>fo-‘--ing social forces Mme 

present uTteulr " "““"oWy and individuality that is at 

mZ W s ,r'i!‘ "'o specially striking fea 

inteltet To iT “ • ! T f°'' ‘ho o-o"""- Everything is 

Zand uno T"’ “ “'O -hoolwork makes 

and what do occur seem to be hickeT™ f 

stmctive use is made of them, and ftey ar^not rL d H 

children Ho nof i ^ a c not regarded as educational The 

cniiaren do not act out plays, nor dop<s ♦ooe.v * n , 

sDontaneniif; fiifriitc r teacher tell them stones While 

spontaneous flights of imagination are not renre«..H 

stimiiHfed T .tiiza a ®Pfessed, they are certainly not 

stimulated Little proMsion IS made for aesthetic intPrecte 'tt, i i 

dear to the childish heart It is typical that whe“„ a^hl^d'ot cot‘r“ 
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to be and to become himself, but not many teachers associate that doctrine with 
the name of Montessori, although they should 

There is, as yet, no end to this life story, since Mme Montessori is 
alive She disapproved violently of Mussolini’s repressive effects upon the 
schools and protested that he was training children merely to be slaves She 
was so outspoken that she had to leave Italy When last heard from^® she had 
returned to Amsterdam from India, where she was maintaining a school and 
experimenting with the teaching of school subjects to very young children As 



89 Maria Montessori in 1948 From a photograph by Life published in Time, 
October 20 1948 Courtesy of Time, Inc 

indomitable as ever, she recently said, “Work is necessary It can be nothing 
Jess than a passion A person is happy only in accomplishment ” A recent pic 
ture of her appears in Figure 89 Mme Montessori is the one h\mg» link 
''ith the great teachers of yesterday, the last member in a remarkable proces- 
sion of teaching talent 

B MONTESSORI MATERIALS AND SCHOOLS 

t Matmab ior Training Mme Montessori de^ eloped her o«n mitcrnls, 

Borrowing much from both Trocbel and Seguin, as she readd, admits ^hese 
"«lernls arc mainly of three types those that are designed to tram the senses, 
•Bose that teach practical skills, and ttosc that help children to adapt them 
to the needs of schoolroom life ^ 

* "the lime oYJubhcation Mme Montessori died on 6 lOSJ 
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from the nature of small children Like everyone else who has based school 
work upon what came spontaneously from children, she is confronted with the 
problem of what fails to come IVIme Montessori herself was greatly concerned 
because her system included no training in religion Since she is committed to 
a learning that is free and unforced, she has automatically excluded didactic* 
instruction of any kind, and cannot introduce what the children do not 
voluntarily show a desire for She is not alone in this dilemma of curriculum 
building Since 1900 many people m many places have tried to make a course 
of study out of childish activities and have all found the same difficulty 
that the work is one sided and does not contribute enough in the ^^ay of 
preparation for later stages of development It has by now been demonstrated 
that while children’s interests and spontaneous activities can and should be 
used to motivate schoolwork, they cannot be used as the sole basis for deter- 
mining its content 

The Montessori system has, then, its virtues and its faults As in the case 
of other systems that have come from the Ih.nkmg of a single indiMdual, it 
has the same strong points and the same shortcomings as its author Mme 
Montessori s outstanding virtues are her sturdy independence, her insistence 

P emg "Self her willingness to let other people be themsehes, her de\o 

learning and her intuitive understanding of 

ted scien?' "verinlellectuahzed interests, her dogma 

tized science, and her lack of provisions for the emotions 

weakl° ses oThet!? offset the 

hands aTeae te 1 '’“"8 actual teaching In her 

oblrtn a dr I ” "T mto training m systematic 

" „ “■™“8h buttonholes developed into an 

rthmg but thT M ■=*■"'> "»'> -as eaposed to 

would emerge as an°"ndmlrrat itthf s'”" 

herself tiripnfififs t%.- l same mold as Mme Montessori 

vigorously individual EducaUorhrofterf'‘“'d “'impendent, 

modifications could eliminate the defects of tt MoTsLri ^sto and rke'il 
approach more nearly to the educational ideal 

what in abeyance largely because teachers are now concentrating upon the 
raining of the emotions and the development of personality For these ah,Z 
tives sensory training is largely ^relevant The progress™ movement has 
caught up and incorporated as a basic tenet the concept of the child s freedom 
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The exercises ate arranged m series from easy to difficult Thus an easy 
exercises consists of putting into their appropriate holes some cylindrical pieces 
that are all of the same length but of different diam$ters^as shown in 
Figure 90 In another exercise m the same senes the pieces differ m both 
dimensions, while m a third they are of identical diameter but of different 



Fig 90 Montesson Solid Insets From The ifontessori Method, p 190 Courtesy of 
the author 

length This last is quite difficult because the openings into which the cylinders 
fit are of the same diameter, and the child has to estimate the depth of each, 
since some of the pieces will sink into some holes farther than others 

(^xpenence with building blocks of sundry shapes and sizes gives training 
in perceiving length, breadth, and thickness The children build such com- 
plex figures as the Long Stair, the Broad Stair, and the Tower^ shown in 



THE BROAD STAIR 


Fio 91 Montesson Stairs and Tower From The Monlesson Method, p 191 Courtesy 
of the author 
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Figure 91 These materials show an obvious relation to those of Froebel 
another set of exercises the children are presented with a senes of 
wooden forms and insets'^® At first they use their fingers to feel along the 
edge When they can put the pieces in place quickly and accurately, they are 
given cards upon which the silhouettes of the same forms appear , then comes a 
senes m which only the contours of the forms are drawn in heavy blue lines, 
and finally a set of cards that contain the same figure bounded by simple, thin 
lines The pupil is to place the wooden insets first over the corresponding 
silhouettes, then over the heavily drawn outlines, and finally over the line 


mm 


drawings He knows when he is right 
because the wooden inset just covers 
the blue figure or lines, if any bit of 
blue still shows, he has made a mistake 

( At first the children do not neces- 
y associate words with their sensory 
experiences, but gradually they acquire 
a descriptive vocabulary Gradually, 
also, they discover m their surround 
mgs the same qualities that they have 
been experiencing in the exercises, they 
find out for themselves that their shoes 
feel smooth that the soup is hot, that 
the rose is red, and they get great 

0 -11- j pleasure from these simple discoveries 

A The exercises m practical skills 

i J consist in fastening and unfastening 

buttons, hooks, laces, and so on )Sam 
p''”™ d^vdopmg these 4 . 1 l 5 

Courtesy of the author ^Own in Figure 94 

(^he third type of exercise gives 
the children experience m such ample lasCs as moving chairs about quietly, 
setting a table, putting the room m order, and the like In actual school use, 
these three types of exercise are parallel rather than consecutive, as appears 
from the follomng sequence of eiercises suggested by Mme Montessor^ 

^^^irst Grade 

As soon as the child comes to the school he may be given the following 


Compare Figure 9* with Figure 86, which shows the Segum Form Board 
'See Figure 8S 
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Meanwhile, the child has heard music; has walked on the line, while the 
directress played a rhythmic march. Little by little he has learned to accom- 
pany the music spontaneously with certain movements. This of course neces- 
sitates the repetition oi the same music. (To acquire the sense of rhythni the 
repetition of the same exercise is necessary, as in all forms of education deal- 
ing with spontaneous activity.) 

The exercises in silence are also repeated. 

Third Grade 


'Exercises of Practical Life. The children wash themselves, dress ^ un- 
dress themselves, dust the tables, learn to handle various 0 jects, e c. 

JSeme Exerciser. We now introduce the child to the recognition of grada- 
tions of stimuli (tactile gradations, chromatic, etc.), allowing him to exercise 

We begin to present the stimuli for the sense of hiring 
noises), and also the baric* stimuli (the little tablets differing in weight^ 

Contemporaneously with the gradations we may mT 

metric insets. Here begins the education of the mpv^ent of ™: 

lowing the contours of the insets, an exercise 

and contemporaneous one of the recognition of tactile si g j 

’""S“S,d. p™.* 5-. " "S" s” 

recognizes perfectly the same forms m the wooden inse . 
to prepare for the abstract signs of which exercises have 

recognize a delineated form, and after all the pr ih.v mav be con- 
formed within him an ordered and intelligent 

Sidered the bridge by which he passes from the sense exercises to writing, 
from the preparation, to the actual entrance into ins rue i 

Fourth Grade 

•CP^ises oj Practical Life, the taught 'the' mSt 

m^^“r SThe” p^emoyS'Sirm^Mn/of Uil toilet. (H^ brush their 

fwlh, to clean their nails, etc.) . , .. .. __|j- 

'^hiT^learnedrtHrough the_rhytlumc.e^ on the line, 
with i^rfect freedom and balance. movemenm)(how to 

CThey know how to control f . ^thout droppinror break- 
oiake the silence, — how to move various o J 

mg them and without making a ,, exercises. In ad- 

\^nse Exercises. In this stage we repf 
dition we introduce the recognition of musical notes 0} me ne p 

of duplicate bells.*/ *„ tou an English woman, vice- 

a. A Monteslori School In the spring of 19.3 O" 
PresideiTMThTHSSrH?:? Colonial Kindergarten Training School, Msited 


Montessori, op. dl., pp 
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Moving the seats, in silence (practical life). 

Lacing, buttoning, hooking, etc. (skills). 

The cylinders (sense exercises). 

Among these the most useful exercise is thal of the cylinders (solid in- 
sets). (The child here begins to fix his altention.Hc makes his first compari- 
son, hiiTirst selection, in which he exercises judgment. Therefore he exercises 
his intelligence. 

Among these exercises with the solid insets, there exists the following 
progression from easy to difficult: 

(a) The cylinders in which the pieces are of the same height and of de- 
creasing diameter. 

(h) The cylinders decreasing in all dimensions. 

(c) Those decreasing only in height. 


^teond Grade 

^ Exercises of Practical Life. To rise and be seated in silence. To walk on 
the line ,9 

(^nse Exercises. Material dealing with dimensions. The Long Stair. The 
prisms, or Big Stair, The cubes. Here the child makes exercises in the recog- 
nition of dimensiQn| as he did in the cylinders but under a very different 
aspect. The objects are much larger. The differences much more evident than 
they were in the preceding exercises, but here, only the eye of the child recog- 
nizes the differences and controls Ae errors. In the preceding exercises, the 
errors were mechanically revealed to the child by the didactic material itself. 
The impossibility of placing the objects in order in the block in any other 
than their respective spaces gives this control. Finally, while in the preceding 
exercises the child makes much more simple movements (being seated he 
places little objects in order with his hanib), in these new exercises he ac- 
complishes movements which are decidedly more complex and difficult and 
makes small muscular efforts. He does Oils by moving from the table to the 
carpet, rises, kneels, carries heavy objects. . . , 


Arrived at this point in Ws education, the child is capable of fi.xing his 
attention, with interest, upon the thermic* and tactile* stimuli. . . . There- 
fore, when the education of the attention has been begun, we may present to 
the child the rough and smooth surfaces (following certain thermic exercises 
described elsewhere in the book). 

These exercises, if presented at the proper time, interest the children 
immensely. It is to be remembered that these games are of the greatest im- 
portance in the method, because upon them, in union with the exercises for 
the movement of the hand, whidi we introduce later, we base the acquisi- 
tion of writing. 

Together with the two series of sense exercises described above, we may 
begin what we call the “pairing of the colours,” that is, the recognition of 
the identity of two colours. This is the first exercise of the chromatic* 


stDse 
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nets ^;hlch contain the Montessorian material and children’s drawings and 
^v ritin^op ks.^^ich .the children themselves keep in a state of neatn ess and 
orHer^^e t jiles for the children, though not made for o ne child o nly as in 
some of the’TTase, are light and can be earned by two children All the time 1 
was there they were placed two or more together, so that a group of children 
could gather round one table as they would m an ordinary nursery 
Th e chairs were lig ht, as are the chairs used in many English kindergartens 
But practice in carrying them had given c\en the smallest children an agility 
and ease in doing this such as I have not seen in English schools 

The *=iHT( ^h f mrg long, fro m 8 to 12 and from i .ao to_5 mak 
mg a seven'h'0UTTiaj’7a\Kelher the children wereTnree, four.,Ji^ e ,. Qr six years 
of age The Casa thus relieved the mothers of the children from all anxiety 
about them during the greater part of the day Punctuality in arrival, though 
desired was not enforced Often the children were perhaps necessarily, 
taken out by their parents in the evening and made up in the morning for the 
sleep that they lost at night The close touch between directrice and parents, 
made possible by the position of the school m the midst of the homes and by 
the simplicity of the organization, enabled the directrice to dispense with a 
hard and fast rule m regard to punctuality of arrival 

Before the end of May, when the weather grew very hot the children 
had no sleep in school Then when some of the children began to lose weight 
owing to the heat, the doctor ordered them to sleep or rest in darkened rooms 
for two hours m the early afternoon Previously among the thirty five 
children I saw none who appeared to need more sleep than they were get 
ting or who showed signs of fatigue at the end of the long school day Their 
freshness at five o’clock never failed to excite my surprise accustomed as I 
was to children tired out at the end of a shorter school day I attribute this to 
two factors First the wisdom of trusting the children to choose for them 
selves when and for how long they will work and secondly to the meal 

which they had, usually in the open between four and five o clock 

The food for this meal they brought with them from home in baskets 
which were put away in an airy cupboard on their arrival Although there wa_s 
no time table, yet certain events repeated themselves daily with unilormity 
On^^^Hhesewas assembling in the room with the piano about four o clock 
The children carried their chairs and formed a big circle round the room 
The cleanliness of their hands was examined Then they either listened to 

thTdire^til^e, played'tHTSIIence-GameTl&vised by 

they liked better played one of the singing games which they knew one for 
instance about the spring in which one of the ch.ldien personating a but 
teifly moved round the room waving her arms to ‘he "lusic ai^d approaching 
the children who represented flowers or one of a didactic * 

scribed how they kept faces ears and hands dean Then the brokets were 
bmught out by one or two of the children and distributed The whole pa ty 
“‘tying chair^ trooped down the steps into the garden there to enjoy t 

mo and" 

Uxford University Press 1914 185 pp This excerp 
^*ference are used by permission of the publisher 
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years of age— I forget which— fair-haired, blue-eyed, with a command of 
language surprising for her years She was one of those children who are 
demonstratively affectionate, but ready to transfer this affection to the latest 
comer Probably spoilt at home, she liked to be the centre of attention If 
there was any visitor present whom she could induce to occupy the little 
chair which she placed beside her own and to watch her work, she would al- 
ways do so During the time that I spent in the school I had ample opportu- 
nity of observing the strong appeal which the Montessorian material made to 
her Very often, it is true, she built with the Froebelian bricks These were 
kept in two large boxes in that state of confusion loved neither by Froebel 
nor by Dr Montessori The neat little Froebelian boxes, one for each child, 
had been discarded As I sat at the table with Bruna, watching her as she 
tried to cover the large brick-box with her small chubby arms, to prevent the 
other children from sharing the bricks, I realized the advantage of Froebel s 
plan from the point of view of order The intervention of the directrice was 
constantly required when Bruna had the bricks and other children wanted 
them, but she was usually speedily won over to share them She was learn 
mg to keep calm when one or other of the children came an oy®*"! ® 

castle she had built They certainly loved, though not unkindly, to ‘ease 
her, and she was receiving a training from their hands w ic s e cou n 
possibly have received in an atmosphere of less freedom , 

It was curious that the altercations that arose “jer the building bricks 
never, as far as my experience went, arose over the Montesson material 
proper The colour tablets were great favorites, and ® 

Bruna would arrange the pairs of different shades of 

low, perhaps, or red, in descending order The doing of eqmres the 

closest attention, for there is so I.tUe difference between seine b^b^es 
that a very careful scrutiny is necessary in order to e a e 
fully If Bruna made mistakes, she did not necessarily » ‘b™ b"=f ; 

as she was obliged to do with the solid insets, where ^ P , . j 

into a wrong hole leaves one which will not go into any o , ,jo 

pointed out mistakes while she was arranging *<= fades her interest m do 
>ng so diminished The plan of the directrice was to let f -■ f ’ 

mthout saying anything, to exchange f X ^o s 

placed Very often Bruna would arrange ^be se epemed to me that 

af It could do so without fully f Bruna with her boundless 

these colour tablets were doing a good deal which was not too 

energy and quickly diverted attenUon They ^ er „„grfectly without a 
long to get finished, but which could not be done eve P ^ exercise 
bigh degree of concentrated discriminative uttenf " 7“.,, 

fs not complete until fe tabWs “rabmer unless wanted by other 

Partment m the box and the box in f e -rderliness had to be mcul 

children With little newcomers this f b>t « /f the elder children was 
fed The vigilance of the directrice hemelf andf .„,o p,oy 
fuired But the strong imitative facul^ 

Example achieved what, no doubt, precep f.„o„ntes of the children, but 
Not only were the buttoning frames great favourites 
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good things contained in the baskets Some brought eggs some salad, some 
chocolate or apples, together with big pieces of bread There was no attempt 
in connexion with this informal meal at anything but picnic manners 
One thing, however, was strictly observed, no rubbish of any kind was left 
Eien the smallest pieces of paper were carefully gathered up and put by the 
children into the waste paper basket** After this al jresco meal thev usually 
washed their hands, and some occupied themselves in arranging the chairs 
m the working rooms All was left neat, and the children departed from school 
as clean as, or in some few cases deaner than when they came They had 
charming little hands with well kept nails Their clothes n ere neat, and their 
hair dean and well brushed They all had pocket handkerchiefs, and learnt to 
use them Before going they shook bands with all the grown up people present 
They did not tear out of school in an unmannerly way To reach their homes 
they had only to cross the courtyard, and even the youngest could safely do 
Ibis alone They did so in a sober, well behaved manner Having been free all 
day to mo\e about or sit as they pleased they felt none of that rough exuber 
ance which marks the exit from school of those who have been for hours de 
pTived of their natural right to spontaneous movement 

The atmosphere was one of freedom for the directnce took Dr Montes- 
son's princTple of liberty letiously, yet not, I think with the unwisdom of 
exaggeration It was spring weather, and it was natural for the children to 
wish to be much in the open air There was plenty to be done in their little 
gardens, and tools and watering cans were ready for their use Usually when 
I was there a great deal of watering went on in the early morning Needless to 
say the children were proud of their gardens Some of them showed their 
lo\e of flowers in a touching way They lay down on the loose grey pebbles 
and gazed at the growing blossoms m the beds^* 

The only way to gam a true idea of the work of such a school is to stay 
among the children long enough to know them, with some small part of the 
knowledge possessed by the directnce It is astonishing how interesting it is 
just to be an obsen’cr hour after hour among little creatures who are free to 
manifest their individual bents, and who make one feel part of the school 
with touching friendliness There is no showing off in this Casa of the clever 
children it is only gradually, for instance, that one finds out that a certain 
sedate little maiden of fi\e can write with considerable facility on the black 
board or in an exercise book, any sentence which she takes it into her head 
that she wants to write, though since there are no miracles here, this is some 
times with faults of grammar or spelling If she is writing on one of the many 
blackboards, these mistakes soon gel corrected It is one of the virtues of the 
blackboard writing that se\eral children can write at once what they want to 
write and all be under the obsenation of the directnce 

One could not watch the children without being struck by the different 
amounts of energy they showed Some ol the younger children were quite 
astonishing There was one httlc girl, Bruna by name, almost or just four 

'*lbid condensed from pp ij-ij 
“f6td pp 16-ij 
“ ibui , p 18 
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V eloped self criticism and not emulation which is the le\er used in these 
schools to secure improvement The competitive spirit is wholly absent In all 
the time I spent in the Via Solan I never heard there, anv more than I did in 
any of the other schools, one child pitted against another There is a recog 
nition of difference of gifts The work of each child is praised, not because it 
excels that of other children, but because it is an advance on what he has done 
before The growth of each child is watched for and recognized Since ongi 
nally children are no more mentally facsimdies of one another than they are 
phjsically, there are differences in their ways of growth The atmosphere 
which favours their growth is happy and moral on account of this absence of 
emulation and this appreciation of individuality 

Further preparation for writing involved several lines of activity-JIhe 
speech training was of the greatest^ipipoctance This the directrice was con 
' unuSlj givinglhe children""in the informal conversations which she had with 
them The> talked constant^, both among themselves and with her, and th-^v 
learnt to pronounce properly and clearlv She noted babvnsh lisps which had 
to be cured, and she practised the children in giving the full value to the 
sounds and the correct accent m the words which they used This was easy in 
the short individual lessons, in which such words as circle, cylinder &c , were 
learnt, or the names of the colours, stuffs, &c , easier than m connexion with 
the words which were part of their home vocabulary This practice in ^reful 
pronunciation taught them to appreciate letter sounds m the words, and they 
were consequently ready to associate the letter sound with the form of the 
letter when they began to use the sand paper letters , t u 

When I was there, Bruna had just reached this stage She had, as I have 
said a great command of language, and her interest was directed towards 
the letters, though the only one of which she was certain w as an r M the sight 
and feel of this letter, she trilled it out with a facility which I who had never 
been able to produce the trilled r «=ound envned She liked going round the 
letters with her first and second fingers Very frequenUy she ^ized my finger 
and dragged it round The sensations which I recei%ed frorn this contact with 
the roughened surface were not, I must conffc^s pleasurable but this only 
shows with what caution one must infer from one s own feelings those of a 
child If, as Dr llontesson does, one takes as a reliable test of a child s feelings 
the readiness and frequency with which he performs a certoin operation when 
quite free to carry it on or not as he pleases, then certainly these sand paper 
letters are acceptable to children 

It IS custoLry to begin with some of the ^owels, and then 
by the child’s liking to choose a few consonants, but each 
joined with the vowels to form syllables, though consonant sound 
peated separately so as to isolate it from the syllable 
Then the bLes of pink and blue paper letters are 
can recognize the letters learnt with certainty and can pick them otit on h^r 
>"S the sfund The Aritnce sass a nord, then giies the rounds of the letters 
4arateU and“dd picks out from the hoc the letter to 

«ch sound The letters am put together to form the word, which child and 

"tfcfd •‘ondensed from pp 25-3° 
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th“ cylindrical and the geometrical insets also The directrice needed no 
special vigilance when the children were occupied with these An English 
professor of education, referring to the Montessori material, spoke as though 
the children would succeed with and exhaust the interest of this fitting m of 
cylinders m a very short space of lime This, however, was not the case 
Watchmg the children at work, one perceived great differences in their modes 
of procedure With some children the method semed to be one of fortuitous 
trying Having selected one hole to fill, the child would take up the insets one 
after another, until at last one was taken up that fitted I was many times 
astonished by seeing children trying to fit one of the largest cylinders into 
one of the smallest holes The children who made most use of their sense of 
touch m measuring the span or depth of the hole succeeded best "■ 

One of the most popular occupations here, as elsewhere, was the filling 
in of outlines with coloured crayons There was no giving out of the coloured 
pencils, which would have savoured too much of ordinary school practice 
When the children wanted them, one of them or the directrice set the box 
with compartments in which the different colours were kept on the table, and 
the children helped themselves from the box One heard even the little ones 
calling the colours by name If they wanted yellow they took yellow, and 
when they had finished with the yellow pencil they put it back This, of 
course, afforded great opportunity for the exercise of good manners Fur- 
ther, it taught them that sometimes one has to go without what one wants or 
to wait for it, surely a valuable lesson It is quite a mistake to interpret the 
principle of liberty as meaning that the children get all they want at the mo- 
ment of wanting it This is far from being the case The conditions in the 
Casa del Bambini approximate much mote to those of real life than do those 
of an ordinary school, where everything required is passed round, and where 
the children have very little responsibility as to the care of the material 
used 

[Bruna] had seen the elder children using coloured pencils to fill in out- 
lines, and she was quite satisfied to make her outline with the metal frame 
Then having chosen a pencil from the box, she proceeded to fill in the circle 
with colour, just as a little child scribbles At first the lines often went be 
yond the outline and patches were left uncovered These patches the direc 
trice would point out to her, saying “not coloured " Gradually the colouring 
grew more uniform and was kept better within the outline From day to day, 
for she spontaneously returned to this exercise at some time or other every 
day, her hand gained mastery over the pencil, and she was being prepared to 
write, though of course she was unaware of this It was her progress in the 
actual operation of colouring which gave her satisfaction 

In Via Solan each child had an exercise book for his coloured outlines 
These were kept m a drawer in one of the cabinets Each piece of work was 
dated by the directrice, and one could follow by means of the dates the rate 
of progress of any particular child This keeping and dating of the coloured 
outlines gives them importance and value, and helps to arouse in the child a 
sense of his progress and to develop his power of self criticism It is a de 

^ Ibid , PO JO-24 
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Solan could be her natural self, cheerful, 

children as one can onK enjoy them w cn > • ^ certain level of 

and v?hen one is conscious that one ncc( n „ upther it is good for them 
achievement to meet the requirements of others, whether g 

to be so dragged or not , < xi.pj.e they learnt m the 

If the children did not learn ‘0 consequently no attempt to 

loaest class of. the hlunicipal School There ,j,em without 

force growthj^ome of the j' ‘ot regard the’learning of writing 
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directnce read It adds to the child’s interest if the word is read by an older 
child or another grown up person 

In this way, first by means of the sand paper letters and then by means 
of the blue and pink movable letters all the letters are mastered, and from 
words the composition extends to phrases Some children will write for 
themselves when only a few of the letters have been learnt and when conse 
quently only a tew words can be written Others prefer to master all the 
letters first 

Very often this composition with the movable lefers would be done out 
of doors A table and chans were carried out, and then the big boxes con 
taming he paper letters By watching these being taken from their com- 
partments m the boxes and by seeing them replaced, the younger children as 
mer^pectators often advance far on the path of letter sound knowledge 
do Sh ‘ht’y are ready to write and want to 

tat In some “ TiI 1 “cellent frL'the 

reSrice mTv,rinr Ti,''’“‘u'"® ""“"g '>ay with the di 

write bi^ she never ‘"‘"""g '"“a 8>tl, “Marta can 

This iam fp tX Ha hh Marta, who had heard 

never sMu write '“"a gwl, whom I had 

points as this Was the differenna I. *'®cords which relate to such 

pended on 

There are some children wlin ^ depend on a difference of nature? 

are others who persist in their^merKts " Xnd t‘t 

of daily repetition It might be that m il,^ ' ^ ®P°ntaneously habits 

arose from inability to spdl. perW due "o de7e , 
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tences sufficient initiative to frame sen- 

The altered relation of the tearh»^r u u 

indicated by the choice of the title d^ectrice insletd o7“thr'’ 
one of head mistress The directnce guides the’rhXf i, ^ 
coerce any more than she seeks to bnbe to mo^X ’ "> 

spent m the Via Solar, I never saw any chdd th„ " , ' 

with that of the directnce The relatio JbJwL aTacM ts “T h"m “ " 
entirely trustful and loving There were occas.onar nn ^ 
children themselves when two or mote of them wanted thX v*"' 

when the directnce intervened thw never seemed tn d 
tulmgTJ^sphe^as.,,p,^;^ji^^ 
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CHAPTER XXI 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The present chapter will deal with the national school systems in three Eu- 
ropean countries as samples of similar development in practically all Occidental 
countries and states. A school system appeared in Germany at an early date 
and became the world’s first public, state-supported, compulsory system. That 
of France emerged much more slowly, and that of England more slowly still. 
The educational systems of each country developed in response to the particu- 
lar requirements of its citizens and reflected both the attitudes of society and 
the growth of the intense national spirit, which characterized European coun- 
tries during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The differences from 
country to country will be illustrated by a series of descriptions, diagrams, and 
quotations from writers in Germany, France, and England. 


A. GERMANY' 

The ideal of schooling for every child was nearly four hundred years 
old before it was put into effect on a national scale. The beginnings, however, 
were made during and following the Protestant Reformation. In 1559, the 
southwest German duchy of Wurttemberg organized the first complete school 
system, with elementary schools in every village. During the next decades, two 
other German states made similar provisions. In 1619 the duchy of Weimar 
set up a school system in which attendance was compulsory between the ages of 
six and twelve, and some twenty years later the duke of tiny Saxe-Gotha* 
established the first modern school system with compulsory education, well- 
Paid teachers, free schoolbooks, a system of grading, and even pensions for 
retired teachers or for their widows and children. These schools were con- 
trolled jointly by state and church. The religious wars that followed the 
period of the Reformation halted the growth of universal education, but by 
the middle of the seventeenth century most of the German states had a system 
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Schools and universities are state institutions, charged with the instruc- 
tion of youth in useful information and scientific knowledge Such institu 
tions may be founded only with the knowledge and consent of the state All 
public schools and educational institutions are under the supervision of the 
state, and are at all times subject to its examination and inspection ^ 


The high aspirations of Frederick the Great did not come into the de 
sired fruition during his lifetime, partly from lack of funds, partly from lack 
of CO operation by the general public, and partly from the diversion of atten 
tion by the outbreak of a disastrous war During the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, Napoleon dealt the country a devastating blow, humiliated 
Prussia upon the field of battle, and reduced the country to barely half its 
former size The schools naturally suffered m consequence, but not for long, 
because the king, his ministers, the leaders of the people, and the people them- 
selves united m a burst of patriobsm and effort to throw off the yoke of the 
“foreigner ” In the revival of Prussia and other German states nothing was 
considered more vital than the reorganization of the schools Writers and 
orators pointed out that only by educating everyone could Prussia develop 


the necessary will to survive and conquer 

The government promptly established the first State Department of Public 
Instruction and appointed an efficient and intelligent man as its head He at 
once sent a group of seventeen teachers at government expense to spend three 
years with Pestalozzi They were to study his methods, but even more impor 
tant, they were to absorb his spirit and h.s attitudes toward education Upon 
their return to Germany, the seventeen were made directors of normal schools 
to tram teachers m Pestalozzi’s methods, aims, and ideas Prussian teachers 
caught the spirit of reform at once and began to teach with a devotion to chil 


dren that has rarely been equaled . , , . 

In order to provide enough teachers of high caliber, the state established 
normal schools m large numbers Within a single decade the fervor of the 
people and the wise leadership of the government had transformed the pur- 
poses and methods of the elementary schools Before the middle of the cen 
tury, there were in Prussia alone thirty eight normal schoo s or training ele 
mentary teachers, and one sixth of Prussia’s inhabitants of all ages were at 


tending some kind of school 

This extensive education for the masses was given a strong nationa 
flavor from the first and was deliberately used as a means of incutoting v h t 
the Prussian leaders regarded as necessary learning and desirable 
addition to the three R’s, the schools taught German gcograp y, rj , 
'anguage, and they put great stre^ upon singing as a preparation for the 
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of schools, in many of which attendance was compulsory Ihe joint control by 
church and state continued to the end of the eighteenth century, but at some 
time between 1750 and 1800 the \anous state governments throughout Ger 
many took over complete responsibility for education 

The final stimulus toward making education a function of government 
grew m large measure out of the intelligence and forcefulness of Emperor 
Frederick William* and of his son, Frederick the Great, of Prussia Before the 
former had been king for a year he had issued his first school code, to be 
followed four years later by an “advisory order” in which he urged parents 
under threat of ‘ rigorous punishment” to send their children to school He 
instructed communities to pay the tuition of destitute children out of the poor 
box,* he interested himself in getting better teachers, he personally founded 
over one thousand elementary schools by means of endowments, and he 
prescribed conditions for the maintenance of teachers, the collection and size 
of fees and the degree of aid that might be expected from the central gov 
ernment Even though some of the king’s rulings were so advanced that his 
people were unable to carry them out he nevertheless laid the foundation 
upon which his son was to build the first large, slate controlled, compulsory 
school system m the world 

Frederick the Great began his work of organizing education by centraUz 
ing control of the churches in 1750 A little over a decade later he initiated 
a senes of decrees that culminated in the Prussian School Codes of 1763 and 
1765 By these decrees the king ordered compulsory education for all chil 
dren between the ages of five and thirteen or fourteen The decrees also 
regulated school hours, vacations, fees fines for parents who would not send 
their children to school standards to be met by teachers, licensing of teachers, 
selection of textbooks, nature of the discipline., and the cootenJ. at the cur- 
riculum They ordered also the taking of a school census and the payment 
from public money of fees for poor children To be sure, these sweeping 
decrees could not be put into effect immediately because there were not 
enough teachers nor enough public funds, hut at least the necessary laws were 
enacted, and it remained only for practice to overtake principle By the end 
of the eighteenth century, most of the other German states had followed the 
Prussian example Germany was thus about a century ahead of other countries 
in forcing its children into the schoolroom 

The centering of authority in the state applied at first only to the ele 
mentary schools, but it was extended later to both secondary schools and unt 
\ersilies To be sure, the church shared in the control of the schools, but the 
rules were laid down by the state This fact is well demonstrated in the follow 
mg law enacted in 1794 
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come artisans, businessmen, or technicians The children of the upper classes 
were, in theory, to become the leaders of the next generation To be sure, 
pupils from the Volksschule could transfer to the Gymnasium, and a few 
especially able pupils did so, but the number was not large enough to offset the 
dual character of the system The 8 per cent of the children who were to 
become future leaders received their preparatory traimng at home or m a pri 
\ate school and entered the Gymnasium at the age of nine Upon graduation 
they could go into the unnersity to be trained in one of the professions 

The basic objecti\es and means for achieving these aims were therefore 
determined before or during the first two decades of the nineteenth century 
German teachers were to produce a literate, patriotic, docile citizenrj in th* 


This child went fo 

Ag«s Ages 



Fig 95 Diagram of the German School System 


Volksschule and a small, socialK secure, carefully selected band of leaders in 
the Gymnasium The original intention was the freeing of Prussia from for 
eign domination, but once this was accomplished, the system was not aban 
doned but was used for other ends, first by the German emperors and mil 
itansts to bring Germany into the rank of European powers and then to pursue 
a course of aggrandizement As one writer on German education has said 


In a state such as the Germans proposed budding there y re 'o be iMd 
ers and followers The followers were to be trained for a docile efficient Ger 
man citizenship That is the lower classes were to be made into God rearing 
patriotic, economically independent Germans This e 

Volksschule, and it has been wondetfull> accomplished This tj-pe of German 
>s created to do the manual work of the state j ,u 

The leaders were to be trained in middle and higher schcwls and in the 
unnersities There were to be different grades of leaders leadem m the 
lower walks of life, leaders m the middle walks of life, and leaders of the 
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martial songs of the period and upon physical exercise as a means of building 
strong soldiers and healthy mothers for the future The narrow religious in 
struction of former days was abandoned, but in its place the teachers did all 
they could to instill into the children an obedience to authority and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice themselves for their country’s welfare The educational leaders 
of the German people thus realized, far ahead of other nations, that education 
had the power to mold each generation of children into whatever the state 
wanted them to become 

One effect of the great attention paid to the proper training of teachers 
was the increase m their soaal standing Not only were they better paid, but 
they now had professional training Since teachers m the Gymnasium had to be 
university graduates, teaching was soon bracketed with other professions and 
accorded a similar respect University professors became the most revered in- 
dividuals m Germany Up until the beginning of Nazi domination, respect for 
professors was so great that a foreigner traveling m Germany could get better 
hotel rooms, better seats in a tram, and better service in restaurants if he were 
known to be “Professor Smith” rather than just “Mr Smith”, and the dif 
ference in treatment was even more pronounced if he were called “University- 
Professor” Smith Even the relatively lowly eleroeniary school teacher profited 
by the general reverence of the German public toward learning 

The secondary schools needed less reorganization as far as content and 
teaching methods were concerned, but the state took over m i 8 io the tasks of 
examining and certifying teachers for them, of opening university seminars in 
pedagogy, and of providing for each new teacher a trial year of teaching un 
der supervision To standardize the work of secondary schools, the slate re- 
vived a former plan of examining all graduates, and made the passing of these 
examinations necessary for obtaining any kind of civil service position Those 
schools that could not provide the required nine-year course as a Gymnasium 
were permitted to have only six years, but they were called Progymnasien 
The Gymnasien were required to have a uniform course of study consisting 
of Latin, Greek, German, mathematics, history, geography, and science The 
Realgymnasium also had its place in the system With true German passion for 
details, the state prescribed the amount of time to be devoted to each sub- 
ject 

The resulting system of education had two parallel lines, which did not 
meet much more frequently than those in the geometry textbooks Figure 95 
shows the general plan The children of the lower and middle classes, about 
9 a per cent of the entire number, entered the Volksschule and then, as the 
opportunity arose, went on into a continuation school that fitted them to be- 
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life. Nowhere was this freedom so guarded as in Germany, and nowhere did 
it bear more distinguished fruit. The emphasis upon research in a student’s 
undergraduate® days was also new. The usual procedure was for a professor to 
lecture for a while upon a topic and then to let his students verify in library or 
laboratory the truth of what he had told them. As students advanced, they 
selected unsolved problems and worked on them, under the guidance of their 
teachers. Such methods are now familiar enough to the college undergraduate, 
but they were new and revolutionary in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. American scholars went to Germany to study and brought back with 
them the combination of lecture, seminar, and laboratory as a means of in- 
struction to be used for the development of research in an environment of 
free academic inquiry into the truth. As a result of their new concept of uni- 
versity education, the Germans led the world during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. There is no greater educational tragedy than the recent 
throttling of academic freedom in the land of its birth. 


B. FRANCE « 


The early rumblings of discontent with church-dominated schools 
in France and the first suggestion of state control of an education suitable for 
the needs of society came in the middle and later part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Plans for a “new” education for the common man, to uplift him and 
to give him the knowledge he needed to govern himself, were formulated 
during the first years of the French Revolution, but the ink on the plans was 
hardly dry before the destructive phases of the Revolution set in and aroused 
such distrust that any plans made by the revolutionists were regarded with 
suspicion if not with abhorrence. The Revolution further disrupted education 
in France by putting to an end, temporarily, the work of the teaching brother- 
hoods, by whom the best schools had been maintained, and by failing to set up 
nonreligious schools to take their places. For a decade French children of the 
lower classes got little schooling. When Napoleon came to power, however, he 
promptly set about organizing existing schools and founding new ones, until 
he had brought order out of chaos. He returned elementary education, m 
which he had little interest, to the brotherhoods but enacted a law re- 


‘ German students entered the university at about the 

but they were somewhat older, more mature, and much . 
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nation The leaders think and do, the followers merely do The schools 
were organized for the express purpose of producing just these types = 

If one has ever wondered why the average German is docile and obedient, 
one can here find the answer 

The German elementary schools that became imbued with Pestalozzian 
ideas early in the nineteenth century did not continue in this spirit, once 
Prussia had achieved its immediate goal of independence from France The 
spirit of free inquiry was discouraged at elementary levels the normal schools 
gave less and poorer training than they had given when first established, the 
curriculum was restricted, and the lower schools gradually became institutions 
for developing what was regarded as the “good ’ citizen The Revolution of 
1848 was laid at the door of too liberal an education of the masses, and for 
a time the elementary schools were even further restricted The instruction was 
good enough of its type, but the old principle of pouring proper ideas into 
children took the place of tlie Pestalozzian theory of drawing ideas out of 
them The secondary schools became somewhat more varied, in the latter half 
of the century, because 0! the importance of scientific and technical training in 
an industrialized nation, although the Realgymnasium^ did not receive the 
same respect as the more conservative Gymnasium, until after the First World 
War, although us work was legally equivalent to that of the Gymnasium for 
some decades before then 

Before leaving this bne! summary of the national pattern 0! education in 
Germany one should point out the changes in university education during the 
nineteenth century The new developments were precipitated by the loss of 
many universities after Prussia was reduced in size by the Napoleonic Wars 
To offset this loss the University of Berlin was founded in 1810, in subse 
quent years other universities appeared Although the government regulated 
elementary and secondary education, it left the new universities to the pro 
fessors For the University of Berlin only those men were appointed who were 
eminent scholars in their own field and had proved themselves to have a flair 
for research These professors taught their students as they saw fit and were 
especially concerned with developing for the next generation scholars who 
were capable of advancing knowledge by research Their ideal of university 
work was the discovery of truth, without reference to where the truth led 
them, and they insisted upon having freedom to pursue any subject in what 
ever way seemed best to them Modern academic freedom thus came into ex 
jstence and exerted a profound influence upon all collegiate and university 

*From T Alexander The Prussian Elementary Schools pp 537 53s Copyright 1918 
by The Maaiiillan Company Used by permission of The Macmillan Company, pubbshers 
' See pp 443 444 
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metic, French, and religion The higher primary school continued these sub 
jects and added geometry, drawing, surveying, physical science, geography, his- 
tory, and music These schools were specifically ordered to emphasize the “his- 
tory and geography of France, and the elements of science, as applied 
every day in the office, the workshop, and the field ” This statement reveals a 
new and practical trend in education 

The nineteenth century school system of France really took form in 
1833, although there were some further developments and even a few ret 
regressions, especially in and after the disturbances of 1848 The next period 
of real growth occurred after the downfall of the second Napoleon* and the 
establishment of the Third Republic * After nearly a century of experimenta 
tion the French finally committed themselves to a republic and at once set 
about making the schools into instruments for developing a national spirit and 
a national educational level that would give Frenchmen both devotion to their 
country and the knowledge to govern it The government ordered new school 
houses, new normal schools— especially those for prospective women teachers — 
substituted lay teachers for clerical, eliminated the teaching of religion in the 
schools, increased the available amount of technical and scientific education, 
gave state financial aid, modernized the curriculum of the lycees, reorganized 
or established state universities, and eventually suppressed all the teaching 
congregations By the opening years of the twentieth century all elementary 
education in France was free, public, secular, and compulsory, and all educa 
tion was under state control Thus, about 125 years after the early leaders 
of the French Revolution had written down their ideas about education, their 
plans finally came into being 

The basic plan of nineteenth century French schools is given in Figure 96 
It will be seen at once that it also is a dual system, based largely upon social 
stratification, as was the case in Germany The children of the lower and 
middle classes went through the infant, primary, and superior primary schools 
after which some of them stopped and those who wished to do so went on 
into schools in which they received training in commerce agriculture, manu 
^acture, or the trades Children were required to attend school only till the 
nge of twelve or till they finished primary school Those who intended to 
enter the army or elementary school teaching omitted most of the superior pri 
mary school and entered the continuation schools, from which they went 
into military or lower normal schools Children of the upper social classes 
ascended a different educational ladder After tutoring at home and spending 
two years in primary school, some went to the nine year lycee, from which 
tliey continued into law, medicine, denUstry. or theology, or into the training 
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quvnng each commune to furnish a school house and a home for the teacher, 
who was to be paid by tuition fees, although as many as one fifth of the pupils 
might be given training gratis The schools were under state supervision but 
received no state funds Napoleon’s mam concern was for the secondary and 
technical schools that would produce the trained men whom he needed to 
administer his empire and to lead his armies He therefore established lycees 
and several special schools of a more advanced nature The lycee* was a 
boarding school in which the pupils studied the ancient languages, literature, 
logic, mathematics, science, and a little modern language The students paid 
tuition, but the slate provided over six thousand scholarships for promising 
students who could not aKord the fees All other existing schools, whether 
public or private, in which Latin, French, history, geography, and mathematics 
were taught were also classed as secondary, but were regarded as inferior 
Within two years there were 46 lycees m France and 739 other secondary 
schools By 1850 there were over 50 lycees and in 1870 about 75 Napoleon 
also established 3 medical schools, 12 law schools, 4 schools of natural his 
tory, 3 of mechanics, 1 of history and political science, i of arts and trades, 
and a Superior Normal School to tram teachers for the lycee AH were of uni 
versily level To control this motley assortment, Napoleon created the Uni 
versity of France, which was not to be a teaching university but a body of men 
who were to supervise education, examine students, inspect schools, disburse 
funds, and exercise jurisdiction over both teachers and pupils in all schools 
In the years following Napoleon’s exile the situation remained much the 
same except that more attention was given to elementary schools, the members 
of the teaching brotherhoods were made to submit to the state examination 
that the other teachers took, and 30 new normal schools were founded for the 
training of teachers in the lower schools In 1831 the French government 
sent a careful and unprejudiced observer^ to study the Prussian school system 
Two jears later, on the basis of the report submitted by this observer, France 
enacted the School Law of 1833, which concerned elementary schools chiefly 
This law required each commune to support primary schools, it created a new 
le%el called the “higher primary school,” it esUblished more normal schools, 
and it prov ided for slate inspection of schools and state certification of teachers 
The bill did not require compulsory attendance nor did it provide for free in 
struction except for those who could not afford the small tuition The school 
Law of 1833 furnished the basts for French elementary education, just as the 
Napoleonic decrees had done at the secondary level 

The primary schools were to gi\e instruction m reading, writing, anth 
* Cuizot • 
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schools for prospective lyc6c teachers; others attended the eleven-year lycee, 
after uhich they took a university course with a “major” in either the sciences 
or the humanities. 

For a democratic country, this plan looks remarkably undemocratic. It 
seems, ho^\ever, to have been satisfactory, probably because it reflected exist- 
ing society. There were, as can be seen in the diagram, two points at which 
transfer from one series of schools to the other could be made. The best time 
was when the pupil was ready to enter primary school, but a second chance 
was given when a child was ten or eleven years old. 


C. ENGLAND « 


From the time that ideas for national control of schools were first intro- 
duced, England showed a deep-seated disinclination to centralize authority in 
the hands of the government. Most Englishmen felt that the state should not 
assume responsibility for the instruction of its individual citizens. This atti- 
tude seems to have been based upon a fear that state-controlled education 
would eventually destroy civil and religious liberty. During the entire eight- 
eenth century, Parliament enacted no legislation concerning elementary educa- 
tion, except for rescinding previous laws against Dissenters and Catholics and 
making available a minimum of schooling for pauper children in London. In 
1833 an effort was made to pass a resolution requiring parents to send their 
children to school, but the measure was defeated by a large majority. As the 
chancellor of the exchequer summed up the matter, the government “might 
give a father the means of educating his children and put it in the power of a 
man who could not afford the expense to do so without expense; but the 
actual punishing of a man for not having his child properly educated 
would ... be going further than they ought.” ® Although funds were voted 
for the erection of schoolhouses, so as to help provide education for those who 
wanted it, the government took no responsibility for the training of teachers, 
the attendance of pupils, or the inspection of work One must remember 
that England already had a state-supported church, the fundamental doctrines 
of which were taught in all schools that wished to remain open. It was felt that 
further national control of education would give too much power to the central 
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Fig 96 Diagram of the French School System 
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government. The English therefore voted to continue the decentralization and 
local independence that had characterized education in previous centuries Eng- 
land thus continued to depend upon philanthropy for the main support of 
schools and teachers and upon parental initiative in the matter of attendance. 

Parliament did not approve a bill to use funds for support of elementary 
schools until 1833, and at that time the sum granted was very smali. The 
amounts increased during the next four decades, but up until the establishment 
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for each school to de\elop as it will arc outstanding values that the British 
hare achieved in their slow* process from chaos to system. 

/. Types oj Sehool The English did not lack for variety in their elemen- 
tary schools. Some tj'pes had persisted from earlier centuries: charity schools, 
parish schools, village schools, dame schools, apprentice schools, workhouse 
schools, and schools in industry,'® plus a motley assortment of small classes 
taught by private tutors. To these were added, during the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries still more types* Sunday schools, “ragged schools, 
infant schools, and monitorial schools, all of which will be described shortly. 
There were also a few* special schools for blind, deaf, and delinquent children 
If to the reader this array of institutions seems confusing, the impression is 
entirely correct. The situation continued to baffle the English for several 
decades. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century two movements developed, 
both of which resulted in the establishment of new* types of school and in an 
increased attendance at the elementary level. The first of these movements was 
a fresh outburst of philanthropic activity," the second was the development 

of the monitorial system of instruction Both mo\ ements were strong w let ey 


lasted, but both were transitory. t> e *1, 

The Sunday schools made their appearance about 1790 By 1800 these 
schools were ever>w\here. At first the instruction was entirely religiotw, ut\ery 
early secular subjects w ere included, especially reading and writing. The classes 
were held for four or hve hours on Sunday. The demand for education was 
so great that some of the Sunday schools were open on weekdays as well, and 
many of them offered evening classes for adults It has been es ima e 
the attendance in the English Sunday schools grew from 234, 0°° m 179 ° to 
1.548,890 forty-five years later Almost all the teachers in these schools gav 
their services The Sunday school that in America was an adjunct oi 
schools provided, in early nineteenth-century England, the nearest emsti g 


approach to universal education 

Most of the charity schools of various kinds were su 
Wealthy people, but humbler citizens also did their part 
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many as half the children of school age When eventually it became evident 
that the state must supplement private efforts, Parliament in 1870 divided the 
country into school districts and authorized the creation of board schools 
wherever they were needed The voluntary schools continued to exist as be- 
fore Even the board schools were not free, but the fees of poor children 
were paid from local funds Within each distnct the school board might, if it 
wished, compel attendance between the ages of five and twelve, but it did 
not have to do so The central government limited its functions to supervision 
by means of examinations, to grants on the basis of the results, and to the 
certification of teachers The school examinations covered work m reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and were given at four consecutive levels This system 
of “payment by results,” by which a school received funds according to the 
scores made by its pupils proved thoroughly bad, it led to a cramming 
technique, since school support depended upon how many children passed 
their examinations Nevertheless, the system remained in force until 1890 In 
1880 elementary education became compulsory and m 1891 it became free 
In their cunouslj muddling way, the English let the situation develop as 
it would until 1902 when, against bitter opposition, Parliament took full 
responsibility for all secular education and created a national system, although 
many details were still left to local option The Act of 1902 provided for 
unified control of both elementary and secondary education, although it left 
private schools free to reject government aid and inspection if they did not 
want them, but if they wanted one they had to accept the other In the course 
of years most of the endowed schools voluntarily joined the school system, 
most of the voluntary elementary schools became board schools, and in 1918 
the English quietly enacted the last laws needed to produce the system shown 
by the diagram in Figure 9S It has a dual orgawixation as had all schools of 
Europe in the nineteenth century Children from the lower or middle classes 
could, howeier, get a college education by attending first the high school and 
then the municipal university In both France and Germany a child who 
started in the people s school had to transfer at a fairly early age to a higher 
class system or be denied a college degree, because he could enter the uni 
versity only from the lyc^e or (he G 3 nnnasium Because the English system 
did not “jell” till the end of the nineteenth century, after the demand for 
higher education for middle class children had made itself felt, the worst 
features of the dual system were avoided 

WTial are perhaps the most distinguishing characteristics of the system do 
not, however, show up in a diagram Although the system has order and or- 
ganization, It is not a bureaucracy Local initiative and independence, variations 
from school to school — provided minimum standards are met and freedom 
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of the infant schools in England was founded at New Lanark* by a young 
millowner named Robert Owen,* who took over management of his father’s 
mills in 1800 Some five hundred children were employed there Owen estab 
lished an infant school for children under six years of age and an elementary 
school for pupils from six to twelve The infant school was patterned after the 
work of Pestalozzi, and a spirit of joyousness seems to have characterized all its 
classes The building in which the school was housed was used in the evening 
for teaching adult mill hands and as a social center for them Owen was about 
eight years in developing his system, which he maintained in good working 
order for another eight years, during which thousands of visitors came to see 
his work The experiment did not long endure, however, probably because its 
socialistic principles were not in tune with the dominant capitalism of the age 
So popular was Owen’s work that the London Infant School Society was 
founded in 1824 to foster the establishment of similar classes It and its suc- 
cessor, the Home and Colonial Infant School Society, trained teachers and in 
a few years opened 150 new schools One of the leaders m this movement had 
worked with Pestalozzi, through him the Swiss reformer’s ideas filtered into 
England and were applied to the work done m the schools for very young and 


very poor children 

England, in common with other countries, had great difficulty in finding 
enough teachers for its elementary schools This lack of competent teachers was 
so acute that a curious type of school, called the monitorial school, was devised 
for the dual purpose of making such skilled teaching as was available go as far 
as possible and of training teachers for the next generation The method 
used seems to have been invented twice, once by a good churchman named 
Bell* and once by a Dissenter named Lancaster * The distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the Bell and the Lancaster systems were (a) that a single teacher 
controlled a class of several hundred pupils, (b) that the brighter pupils were 
used as monitors for small groups of their fellows, and (c) that the teacher 
gave instruction to the monitors only, although some general irections uere 
given to the class as a whole The monitors passed on to their schoolmates the 
mstruction they had received and did most of the actual teaching The use of 
Bright pupils as monitors was not a new idea The Jesuits had « “J- 

rangement, and long before them it was used by the Brothers o 

The systems of Bell and Lancaster put^a greater — upon 
the monitors, however They were not merely teacher s e P ’ 
nearly apprentice teachers who were beginning their prac ice 
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Ignorance of those poorer than themselves. In about 1800 a type of school 
^lled the “ragged school- came into being through the activity of a kind- 
hearted cobbler named John Pounds* who gathered destitute children off the 
streets into h.s six-by-eighteen foot cobbler’s shop, where he cared for 
hem loved hem played with them, and taught them as he worked. His in- 
strucbon included reading, writing, counting, cooking, and cobbling, although 

picture of his school appears in Figure 99. Other men of equally humble 

in most cases giving their instruction free. From its small beginning 
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salary The number of children enrolled in these schools far exceeded any 
previous totals The system also bridged over the drastic shortage of comp"tent 
teachers and the almost complete lack of normal schools, because the monitors 
were deliberately recruited for the profession The monitorial school did not 
last long, but it did give an added impetus to the idea of popular educa- 


tion 

2 Surveys oj Educational Facilities From time to time during the nine 
teenth century the government appointed a commission to study conditions in 
the schools of England The first of these reported in 1818 that 130,000 
children m London alone were mthout school accommodations of any kind 
The numerous subsequent reports stressed tour points the shortness of the 
penod during which pupils attended scbiool, the irregularity of attendance, 
the lack of sufficient schools for all the children, and the incompetence of the 
teachers Children went to school, if at all, between the ages of six or seven 
and eleven, attendance diminished rapidly after eleven, and only 5 per cent 
of thirteen year old children were still in school ” The average school life was 
thus about four years and rarely exceeded six The typical school of the mid 
die nineteenth century had one certified teacher and a number of apprentices, 
although some schools were unable to get even one teacher who had proper 
training The situation called aloud for compulsory education and a generous 
support of normal schools, but the English showed a prolonged resistance to 
compulsion and a desire to keep down the national expense of education, 
leaving both the responsibility and the cost of schooling to the parents, the 


general public, and the philanthropic societies 

With such a great assortment of schools as the English possessed, one 
might suppose that most English children were getting at least e ru imen s 
an education, but such was not the case A government committee in i8r6 
reported that of the r2,ooo parishes in England and Wales, 3500 a no 
school at all Since one ninth of the population at that time "as be ween he 
ages of seven and thirteen, this proportion should have been in school but the 
total enrollment was only one sixteenth for England and one "e" «th for 
Wales Nor was mere insufficiency of institutions the "y Sort 
schools as existed were badly distributed Thus, in “‘y “ J ^ 
a school population of 2680, only .3 P=r cent of f " 
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people which has been busy making history on a great scale for the last three 
hundred years — and the most profoundly interesting history, history which 
if it had happened to be that of Greece or Rome, we should study with avidity 
— it is the English If there be a nation whose prosperity depends absolutely 
and wholly upon their mastery over the forces of Nature, upon their intelli 
gent apprehension of and obedience to the laws of creation and distribution 
of wealth, and the stable equilibrium of the forces of society, it is precisely 
this nation And yet this is what these wonderful people tell their sons 

“At the cost of one to two thousand pounds of our hard earned money, 
we devote twelve of the most precious years of your lives to school There 
you shall toil, or be supposed to toil, but there you shall not learn one single 
thing of all those you will most want to know directly you leave school and 
enter upon the practical business of life You will in all probability go into 
business, but you shall not know where, or how, any article of commerce is 
produced, or the difference between an export and an import, or the meaning 
of the word ‘capital ’ You will very likely settle in a colony, but you shall not 
know whether Tasmania* is a part of New South Wales, or vice versa 

“Very probably you may become a manufacturer, but you shall not be 
provided with the means of understanding the working of one of your own 
steam engines, and, when you are asked to buy a patent you shall not have 
the slightest means of judging whether the inventor is an imposter who is 
contravening the elementary principles of science, or a man who will make you 


as rich as Croesus * 

“You will very likely get into the House of Commons You will have to 
take your share in making laws which may prove a blessing or a curse to 
millions of men But you shall not hear one word respecting the political 
organisation of your country, the meaning of the controversy between free- 
traders and protectionists shall never have been mentioned to you you shall 
^ot so much as know that there are such things as economical laws 

Said I not rightly that we are a wonderful people? I am quite prepared 
to allow, that education entirely devoted to these omitted subjects might not 
be a completely liberal education But is an education which ignores them all 
a liberal education? Nay, is it too much to say that the education which 
should embrace these subjects and no others would be a real eduj^tion, 
though an incomplete one, while an educaUon which omits them is really not 
an education at all, but a more or less useless course of intellectual gjminastics? 

For what does the middle class school put in the place of all these things 
^hich are left out? It substitutes what is usually comprised the com 

Pendious title of the “classics”— that is to say, the languages, the literature, 
and the history of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the geography of so 
*jnch of the world as was known to these two great nations of annuity 
And what IS to be said of classical teaching at its worst, or f 

‘he classics of our ordinary middle class schools? It “P 

ftms and rules by heart It means turning Latin and Gteeh into English for 
‘he mere sake of being able to do it, and n.thout the 
'™tlh, or worthlessnei of the author read It means the learning of innu 
"'"^ble, not always decent, fables m such a shape that the meaning they once 
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mostly dame schools— “lor the lower classes” one school of industry, one 
national school, one Roman Catholic school, and twelve Sunday schools 
The average enrollment per school, not per class, was 5 3 children Another 
investigation in 1833 revealed that throughout the country at least two fifths of 
the children from workingmen’s homes were without education, two out of 
every five grew into adulthood still illiterate Moreover, there was no estab- 
lished relationship among the numerous schools Although England made some 
provision for all grades of education there was no school system and few 
regulations of any kind The average length of attendance was from two 
to three years The curriculum consisted of reading writing, simple arithmetic, 
and religious teaching, with sometimes a little geography, surveying, or hand 
work Reading was the basic subject, but even it was not brought to a high 
enough level to enable most pupils to read with pleasure 

j Control of Secondary Schools The secondary schools that existed m 
England in the middle of the nineteenth century were m the main private, en 
doued institutions, many of which had for centuries been training the chil 
dren of a small ruling class These schools gave a classical education, a relic 
that had come down almost intact from the days of the Renaissance In the 
intervening centuries it had lost its original vitality, but it remained as the 
aristocratic model, upon the debatable theory that a large dose of Latin in 
the classroom would train the mind to think,'* just as a large dose of competi 
live games would tram the body and develop a sense of sportsmanship, or a 
similar application of religious doctrines would tram the soul To this type of 
education for its future rulers the British clung obstinately, despite such 
blasts of criticism as that given in 1895 and quoted below 

Modern geography, modern history, modem literature, the English Ian 
guage as a language the whole circle of the sciences, physical, moral and 
social are even more completely ignored in the higher than in the lower 
schools Up till within a few years back, a boy might have passed through 
anj one of the great public schools with the greatest distinction and credit, 
and might never so much as heard of one of the subjects I have just mentioned 
He might neier have heard that the earth goes around the sun, that England 
underwent a great revolution in 1688, and France another m 1789, that 
there once lived certain notable men called Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
\ oUnrc Goethe Schiller The first might be a German and the last an Eng 
Itshman for any thing he could tell you to the contrary 

Non let us pause to consider this wonderful state of affairs, for the time 
will come when Englishmen mil quote it as the stock example of the stolid 
stupidit) of their ancestors in the nineteenth century The most thoroughly 
commercial people, the greatest voluntary wanderers and colonists the world 
has e\ er seen are precisely the middle classes of this country If there be a 
^ More Hill be said about this theory in chap uv 
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TABLE 14 COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF STATE CONTROL 
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France 

England 
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(1833) 
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had IS dried up into utter trash, and the only impression left upon a boy’s 
mind IS that the people who believed such things must have been the greatest 
idiots the world ever saw And it means, finally, that after a dozen years 
spent at this kind of work, the sufferer shall be incompetent to interpret a 
passage m an author he has not already got up, that he shall loathe the sight 
of a Greek or Latin book , and that he ^tt never open, or think of, a classical 
writer again until, wonderful to relate, he insists upon submitting his sons 
to the same process 

With the great increases in wealth among the middle classes, resulting 
from industrialization, there uete by the middle of the century more families 
that could afford to send their children on into secondary school than there 
were schools to accept them Moreover, the type of school desired differed 
from that above condemned, except as parents wanted to ape the great public 
schools for purposes of prestige In 1870 local school boards began to es 
tablish high schools to meet this new educational demand These new schools 
made one more addition to the motley array of educational institutions By 
1891, then, the English had a system of sorts, but there were still a number 
of schools that escaped even inspection and the state had not yet taken entire 
responsibility for education It merely inspected, examined, and helped 

D COMPARISONS 

As can readily be appreciated from the foregoing account, the countries 
of Europe progressed at different rales, m different ways, and for different 
motives toward a state system of education What is true of the three coun 
tries studied was also true of smaller European nations Prussia, Switzerland, 
Holland and Denmark were in the lead m the establishment of cen*^ralized 
control All of them accepted the principle that the state was responsible for 
public free primary education and since the early decades of the nineteenth 
century all of them have maintained a more or less adequate number of schools 
in which attendance was, in theory at least, compulsory In France, educa 
tion came under state supervision fairly early, if not under state control, but 
attendance was not compulsory Religious instruction was included in the ele 
mentary schools and met with little opposition, since the population was 
strongly Catholic but each commune was allowed to provide whatever religious 
instruction accorded with the wishes of the majority of the parents In 
German speaking countries, the question of religious instruction had been set 
tied by the provision of denominational teaching by the clergy, from which 
however, any pupil might be exempted if his parents claimed that such in 
struction was against their consaence England had the least centralized sys 
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TABLE 14 COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF STATE CONTROL— (Con^nuerf) 
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tem of all and did not succeed m d.vorcng rehpon from education for fifty 
years after a solution had been reached in both Germany and France 

In order to summarise and make clearer the developments in the three 

rtTalan" r t ™ ^s may be seen 

h d b Germany was complete before any real be 

ginning had been made in England France had a system of schools under 

State inspection and centralized control bv i8^j aTtbm.rvT, ** j 
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both tree and compulsory until near thp ti, a 1 

1 of the nineteenth century, nor 
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complete until after the First World War 
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The Romans were a very practical people, with a genius for government, 
law, organization, building, and mechanics. They were doers rather than think- 
ers, and the striving for human perfection did not interest them especially. 
Their aims were mostly social and preparatory, with some admixture of cul- 
tural interests. An educated man held public office and took an active part in 
public life. The school years were thought of as a preparatory period, during 
which a boy got ready to play his adult role. As the Romans assimilated more 
and more ideas from the Greeks, a few writers began to stress the cul- 
tural aims of education and the making of a gentleman. 

In the period of decline, the cultural aim blossomed into grotesque forms. 
Whatever was of no practical value was acclaimed as best, and young men 
were educated in the most elegant and artificial forms of general uselessness. 
Of this decadence, Ausonius is an excellent example. The practical aim of 
training orators for the guidance of the state was no longer operative because 
the state was guided by the emperor w'lthout help from orators, except as he 
made use of them to write fulsome and undiscriminating panegyrics in his 
honor. 

The early Christians founded schools of their own to educate converts 
and the children of converts into a new concept of life that was inspiring men 
and women throughout the Roman Empire. Christian education had two 
closely related objectives: the training of character in this world and the gain- 
ing of heaven in the next. The former has been an objective in almost every 
system of education. The latter became the main objective of education during 
the Middle Ages. As Christian education developed, it went to extremes and re- 
garded all of life on earth as merely preparation for immortality. 

During the Middle Ages, however, there were some strictly vocational 
schools for the training of letter writers, clerks, notaries, and shorthand 
^ters. As the towns recovered from the devastation of the barbarian invasions, 


trade guilds came into being and were soon maintaining apprentice 
schools, in which the objective was strictly vocational. At the very end of the 
^fiddle Ages a few secular schools with secular teachers were established 
ty municipal or royal authority, with aims that were largely cultural. The vo- 
^tional and cultural objectives did not, therefore, completely di^ppear during 
Middle Ages, although they were overshadowed by the religious. 

The main effect of the Renaissance upon educational aims w^ to give re- 
"^^ed predominance to the cultural objective. Renaissance education ^as arjs- 
• and aimed at the production of the perfect gentleman. It also fixed the 

means by which one became “cultured”: study of ancient 
’*t«ature, art, and history, plus the healthy development of body. 

persists for the education of a gentieman to the present day, with some 
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EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


This book has centered around the ideas of great teachers in previous cen- 
turies, the Linds of schools that existed, the subject matter presented to the 
pupils, the methods of instruction, and the results achieved There have also 
been incidental comments on the aims and theories of education at different 
periods and on the nature of the curriculum In this concluding section it 
seems advisable to trace certain developments in educational thought, stressing 
especially those elements that have thus far received relatively little attention 
he present chapter will contain material on two topics the aims of cduca 
.on, and the various theories of education that have been advanced at one 
time or another 
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. 

Education consists in developing, according 
child’s various poi^ers, moral, intellectual, and physica , 
tion as IS necessary to their perfect equilibrium 

This objective differs from the perfectionist aim in that it ™ 

folding of such abilities as an individual has, whether or -t ^ msult^ap^ 
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modifications The Renaissance revi\ed the Greek ideals of perfection and 
balance, of truth, and of individual development One finds in the writing of 
the period rather strong hints that the aim of education is the unfolding of 
the individual and the development of his talents to their highest level 
The “unfolding” motif was to recur in subsequent centuries 

When the Renaissance moved northward, it took on a moral and humani 
tanan trend that it never had in Italy Soon it fused with the revolt against 
church domination and turned into the Reformation The new schools 
founded by the Protestants began with a combination of cultural and religious 
objectives, but the latter soon repressed the former While the content of edu 
cation remained humanistic, the aims changed from the self development and 
perfectionist ideals of the Renaissance to the combined religious and civic aims 
of the Reformation Luther expressed the purpose of the new schools in the 
following words "The object of education is the preparation for more effec 
tive service in church and state ” ^ One is back again at the preparation for 
leadership and public service thit was the objective of Roman education 

The narrowly religious aim lingered on for another hundred and fiftv 
years, although other motifs were combined with it Thus Comenius, living 
more than a century later than Luther, wrote “Education is the development 
of the whole man and the ultimate end of man is happiness with God ” ® This 
definition keeps the cultural and developmental objectives but subordinates 
them to an ultimate religious goal 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the ideals of education, 
as expressed by outstanding writers, turned from narrow, religious aims to the 
formation of character and preparation for adult participaUon m the life of 
the times Some of the formulations appear below 
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Both statements emphasize the production of men who can take their places ii 
this world 

In the latter hall of the eighteenth century, the idea of education as thi 
gradual and natural unfolding of a child s abilities became dominant A 
restalozzi wrote 
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perfect himself In America, at least, happiness is a common objective, and so 
also IS the formation of character Perhaps the most popular aim, however, is 
the development of each child to the limit of his capacities 

Of such divergent opinions is democracy made It is probable and desir 
able that no one objective should ever so dominate education as to crowd out 
the others The result of such concentration would be likely to throttle not 
only competing aims but education itself As long as educators continue to put 
their eggs in different baskets, the prospect for schools in the future will re 
mam bright 

B EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 

In the course of the last twenty five hundred years, mankind has evolved 
a number of theories about education A given theory is often connected with 
the name of a writer who first popularized it, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
he was its inventor or its sole defender He got his ideas from his predeces- 
sors, shared them with his contemporaries and left them behind him for hia 
descendants In some instances, the philosopher or writer whose name is con 
nected with a given theory was also a teacher, but quite as often he was not 
Perhaps teachers become so absorbed by the minutiae of their work that they 
fail to see the educative process as a whole and do not, therefore, often pro 
duce theories about it The enlightened, thoughtful, public spirited outsider 
has a better chance to survey the education of his times, to evaluate it, and to 
write about it 

In any particular age and country, one or more of the theories to be pre 
sented shortly were dominant, because they fitted best into the current cultural 
pattern, but all the theories, in their elements at least, have existed side by 
side in almost all, if not all, cultures They have been contradicting each other 
for many centuries, and will probably continue to do so In education, as in 
politics, there seems alwa>s to be a party of the opposition Indeed, more than 
one such party commonly exists For purposes of clarity, the ten commonest 
theories have been grouped into pairs, the first member of which contradicts or 
IS in contrast to the second 

(1) The first pair of opposing theories may be called the public service 
and the individual development principles in education Both are very old 
The advocates of the former believe that education should fit men to take 
their places as enlightened citizens The state or society as a whole is regarded 
as of supreme importance to which each member should be adapted by means 
of his education Such a theor> produces a curriculum that contains those ele 
ments needed to make a good citizen It favors a relatively severe discipline as 
a means of subjugating the will of the individual to the good of soaet> 
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TABLE 15 THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 
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leisure hours in a satisfying way. Few of the great teachers have upheld the 
utilitarian theory; however, both Francke and Pestalozzi gave more or less vo- 
cational training to orphan children, and Basedow accepted a number of 
lower-class pupils, who learned personal service by waiting on their classmates. 

The cultural theory of education is very old. It has been associated with 
the aristocratic tradition in those countries that developed a dual system of 
schools. The work of the peopIe^s schoob was supposed to be largely utilitarian 
— enough reading and writing for literacy, enough arithmetic for business, 
enough religious training for morality, followed by entrance into either a trade 
or a vocational course — awhile that of the upper-class school was supposed to be 
cultural. It b always difficult to explain what is meant by culture, but-so far as 
schoolwork is concerned, it may be thought of as the complex of ideas about 
the world, life, and people that has been passed down from previous genera- 
tions. It is not devoid of practical value because it contributes much to an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of life, but its utilitarian values are only inciden- 
tal. The curriculum produced by the cultural theory contains courses which 
cover the hbtory of mankind and the choicest products of the human mind. 
In modem American life, the undergraduate arts college is the institution de- 
voted to the continuance of cultural education. The same theory is responsible 
for the recent introduction of survey courses in the early college or university 
years. These courses are supposed to set before the student a summary of his 
cultural heritage in literature, science, or art and to act as a common basis of 
ideas among educated men and women. By tbb means, the prospective mechan- 
ical engineer, the prospective social worker, the prospective wholesale buyer, 
and the prospective farmer will share in their common heritage of ideas, de- 
spite the differences in their specialties. 

There have been times in the world’s history when an aristocratic, cultural 
education has been carried to a senseless extreme. In the fourth centurj’ after 
the birth of Christ, Ausonius taught a curriculum that was largely unreal, artifi- 
cial, and useless. The humanistic program offered by Sturm in the sixteenth 
century was on a high academic level, but it had little contact with the practi- 
cal world. In recent times, the best example of extreme emphasis upon culture 
can be found in the public schools and colleges in England.* As one Cam- 
bridge don* is supposed to have said, “God bless the higher mathematics, and 
may they never be of use to anybody.” Until the beginning of the present 
century, the endowed schools of England offered a course of study that had 
little relation to life outside the schoolroom. WTien cultural education is carried 
to such an extreme that it becomes dissociated from reality, it wastes the stu- 

quotation on pp 6io-4i3. 
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^Vhen carried to extremes, as in anaent Sparta or Nazi Germany, it reduces 
men to robots who exist merely tor the state The theory is not, however, to 
be judged by its excesses In moderation it has its values Since each individual 
child in a community will grow up to become an adult member, he should 
learn to take his place in society and to do his part in improving the world 
around him Among the great teachers, Qumtilian is perhaps the clearest advo- 
cate of education for service to society 


The defenders of the individual development theory regard the growth 
of each person as the important objective of education They argue that if 
teachers develop all children to their highest level, then these children, as 
adults, will create a satisfactory society Current society in any age has its de- 
fects, and if It IS allowed to dominate education, it will merely produce such 
adults as will fit into it, and therefore it will never improve Hence the em 
phasis should be upon individual development This theory produces a curricu 
lum that contains whatever elements the pupils will need for growth, regardless 
of possible social usefulness The discipline is likely to be mild, since there is 
no need for more conformity among the pupils than is required to keep a 
schoolroom in order This concept of education has its merits, but if carried to 
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Locke This educational writer formulated the theory of mental discipline and 
applied it especially to the study of Latin and mathematics To both subjects 
he attributed the power to train the pupil’s memory and reason 

The idea that one can learn to think, reason, memorize, and concentrate 
by the study of Latin or any other subject has now been thoroughly exploded , 
but if one only could, the use of a single subject for developing mental power 
would certainly be a short cut As it is, one has to plod through many subjects, 
and at the end one can think only in terms of the subjects studied One can, 
to be sure, develop a memory for verb forms, or for glacial periods, or for 
the bones and organs of the body, by studying each , what one cannot do is to 
develop one’s memory in one subject and then simply apply it to another 
Transfer of judgment from one field to another is even more difficult Thus 
the physicist who reasons superbly about physics may be a nincompoop when he 
tackles a political problem, or the eminent historian may reason like a child in 
mathematics, or the most critical and skilled linguist may be completely 
baffled by a simple problem in geology When Locke first proposed the doc 
trine of formal discipline, no modern proof of its inadequacy existed, and 
the theory was believed until such proof bad had time to accumulate As long 
as it was accepted, it furnished a defense for the teaching of Latin It was not 
until the Classical Investigation* in i925“^93® belief in the discipli 
nary value of Latin received its deathblow If memory, accuracy, and reasoning 
cannot be trained by study of languages so that they will function not only in 
school but in any subsequent walk of life, then languages, like any other sub 
jects, must be justified on grounds of their intrinsic value Unfortunately , they 
do not tram mental abilities once and for all, so that these can be used any 
where, anytime, on anything— and more’s the pity' Although there is some 
general training in methods of work in any subject, provided it is hard 
enough to require real effort from the student, there does not seem to be any 
one subject that is better than another for the purpose 

^-(4) A fourth pair of theories contrasts repression ^vith naturalism The 
former idea was dominant throughout the Middle Ages and at other periods 
during which religion was an important element in education The repression 
theory assumes that human nature is innately bad and can be improved only by 
proper training It produces a curriculum that is well loaded with subjects 
appropriate for inculcating religious and moral attitudes Discipline is severe 
because badness must be beaten out of children before goodness can be poured 
in The subject matter in the courses is not made attractive to the learner 
the less pleasant it is the more opportunity there is for the gronth of will 
power and moral character None of the worlds best teachers subscribed 
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dent s time, and it may fill him with ideas that will make his later adjustment 
to the world unnecessarily difficult 

(3) A third pair of concepts offers a contrast between the content and the 
disciplinary theories of education Adherents of the former believe that the 
content of the curriculum is all important, on the principle that knowledge is 
the source of power When and where the content theory is dominant, the 
materials in the course of study are chosen with great care, since the value of 
the training rises or falls in proportion as the content is rich or inadequate 
The modern detailed analyses of the curriculum have been carried out in the 
belief that what goes into the curriculum is at least as important as the method 
y which It IS taught In former times, the best example of this theory in 
practice was the work of Comenius, who labored long and hard to decide just 
what should go into each of his textbooks Mulcaster, Basedow, and Herbart 
were also concerned over what was to be taught 
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needed, and some degree of disaplme, since pressure generates disciplinary 
problems In the past, most courses of study have been preparatory, even in 
periods during which few pupils stayed in school long enough to reach the 
level tor which the preparation was intended The pupil who dropped out of 
school when he was halfway through Latin grammar could do little with his 
education The same criticism applies to any course of study that is mainly 
preparatory For instance, if the first year of high school physics is designed as 
a basis for a second and third year, the two students in a class who go on into 
advanced courses profit by the preparation, while the thirty who stop have not 
derived the benefit that would have been possible had the course explained to 
them the things about their immediate environment that they wanted and 
needed to know, instead of giving them a basis for the advanced work they 
do not take 

In contrast, the here and now theory restricts schoolwork to those items 
that will explain the children’s daily lives Children learn to add 6 and 7 
when they hate six of something and wish to add seven of something to it, 
they learn to spell “perhaps” when they are writing a letter and want to use 
the word, and they learn the meaning of new words as they stumble upon 
them in reading matter of their own choice If the work of a school were 
based on nothing but children’s present needs it would be necessary either to 
keep all children in school until they were adults, or to develop in all of 
them such good methods of work that each could attack and master new ma- 
terial when, where, and if it was needed This theory is relatively new m 
education It adds a needed element of immediate interest on the part of the 
children, but it has not yet won complete acceptance Of the teachers de- 
scribed in this book, only Pestalozzi, Seguin, and Mme Montessori show even a 


partial belief in such a theory 

The student should not suppose the above mentioned ten theories are in 
dependent of each other They often combine The cultural, disciplinary and 
public service motifs make a common syndrome,* as do naturalism and indi 
vidual development, or content and utilitarianism Most teachers believe in a 
combination of various principles In a rudimenlarj form at least, all the 
theories have been believed by someone, sometime, somewhere and most o 
them have a long histoy of alternate prominence and neglect Any one o( 
them. If carried to excess, leads to an education that ,s too one sided and in 
adequate to last for long The teacher of today would do well to steer a mid 
die path and to get from each theory whatever of value it may have 
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wholeheartedly to this theory, presumably because they had too much affection 
for their pupils and because they could arouse so much interest that harsh dis 
cipline was not necessary It is, however, probable that Alcuin, Loyola, Francke 
and De la Salle all believed in the natural badness of children and the need 
for their redemption Certainly most of the lesser teachers of the Middle 
Ages and Reformation accepted the repression theory and willingly combined 
dullness and harshness for the good of their pupils’ immortal souls 

The naturalistic theory of education received its best expression m the 
writings of Rousseau who assumed that human nature was innately good and 
would remain so unless contaminated by society An adherent of this theory be 
lieves in letting children behave naturally and develop naturally, guiding them 
only just enough to prevent them from actual injury The curriculum that 
IS produced on the basis of naturalism contains, in principle at least, study 
of everything that arouses childish interest, whether or not the material is 
divided into instructional units Discipline is practically nonexistent In its 
most extreme form, the naturalistic theory would dispense with schools alto 
gether and let the children just grow, educating themselves by asking such 
questions as occur to them in regard to the world about them and their place 
in It The few people who have tried extensive freedom for children have not, 
however, been well pleased with the result, except possibly when a skillful 
tutor has been able to remain for years with one or two children WTien 
applied to a group of pupils, liberty has sooner or later produced more chaos 
than education Most of the great teachers of the past have allowed their pupils 
some degree of freedom to grow as they would, and have tried to guide de 
velopment rather than to force it Those who have accepted naturalism as a 
mam principle of procedure are Basedow, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Montesson 
The modern movement m progressive education is an outgrowth of this theory 
(5) ”Fhe last pair of theories is concerned with the question of whether 
the schoolwork of children should be designed primarily to prepare them for 
their adult lives, or to explain to them the questions that arise from day to day 
at their successive stages of development The teacher who accepts the prepara 
tory theory teaches children to compute simple interest, not because they 
have a present need to do so, but because they are likely to need the skill after 
they grow up On this principle the curriculum of the elementary school 
would cover whatever skills are commonly needed by adults and are simple 
enough to be learned by children A teacher would hope to motivate the nec 
essary mastery by use of childish interests, if possible, but the connection is 
usually indirect For those children who lack interest the teacher must resort 
to a personal appeal, asking them m effect to learn the material because he 
wants them to do so In spite of one s best efforts some pressure is normally 
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wholly of oratory and rhetoric. If the scholar went on with his education, he 
studied law, medicine, architecture, mechanics, rhetoric, or philosophy at a 
university. 

Once a student had progressed beyond the level of literacy, the 
curriculum of antiquity centered about further training in how to speak effec- 
tively, the reading of Greek or Roman authors, and the study of philosophy 
and mathematics, with, among the Romans, the addition of some practical sub- 
jects at the highest level. 

The pagan schools of the transition period between antiquity and the 
Middle Ages imitated the same curriculum, but the imitation lacked the \'itality 
that had characterized the original. Gradually, the study of Greek dropped 
out, and the emphasis was put upon rhetoric, which spread out to form most of 
the curriculum, with grammar filling what space was left. 

Christian schools at first taught only the principles of Christianity to adult 
converts, hut soon this curriculum, it it could be called such, was extended in 
two directions. The children of converts were taught in Christian schools to 
read, write, count, and sing, because their parents feared to expose them to 
paganism. At the other end of the training, the course of study had to be en- 
larged to include philosophy and an embryonic theology, as adult converts who 
had already been well educated in pagan schools were added to the ranks. 
These men and women demanded a synthesis of ancient philosophy and 


Christianity. , . a* 

For two or three centuries the rivalry between the pagan and Christian ; 
systems of education went on, with OmstianUjL winning mainly because it 
had something to say and paganism did not. Eventually the two curricula , 
fused, and the typical course of study during the Middle Ages arose from 
the combination. For a thousand years the curriculum consisted of the seven 
liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, astronomy, geometry, and 
music, with philosophy at the top. During the darkest of the centuries, *e 
curriculum consisted of litUe more than reading, writing, a little arithmeUc, 
singing, and some religious instruction-sometimes only the Lord s Pra>er, the 
Creed, and a psalm or two. A few scholars went on to reading and “mment- 
ing upon the WTitings of the church fathers, but that w^ about all, although 
reading of the Latin classical authors never completely dimpiwared 

As the darkness lightened and some learning from the East, ™ ‘he Arabs, 
filtered into Europe, the emphasis within the seven 
lecUc assuming the dominant position in the trivium; "h'^ 

rapidly alter the introduction of Arabic num^ls, 

The amount of material to be learned aLso increased, as 

books of the ancients and discovered new- things for themsehes. The acere 



CHAPTER XXni 
THE CURRICULUM 
IN RETROSPECT 


Throughout the ages, the three R’s* have furnished the absolute minimum that 
separated the literate man from the illiterate Above this elementary level, how 
ever, the subjects studied have changed more or less with the centuries Even 
during relatively long periods of stagnation, when the same subjects continued 
to be taught, the emphasis shifted from one to another The curriculum at 
any particular time is a result of many contributing causes, such as the existing 
amounts of knowledge m different fields, the power of tradition, the needs 
and structure of society, the stability of the social group, the currently ac- 
cepted theories of education, the adequacy of teacher training, and the 
financial support— however derived— given the schools The curriculum en- 
larges as the horizons of knowledge expand and new subjects are introduced 
It changes faster in an unstable society than m a settled one, and fastest dur- 
ing or just after periods of upheaval It spreads out m one direction or an- 
other in response to the dominating modes of educational thought Its natural 
expansion is often blocked by traditional attitudes, by inadequacies of the 
teaching staff, or by insufficient funds The curriculum at any point in time is 
thus the composite result of many pressures, but as one looks back through the 
centuries one can see certain trends in its growth With these developments 
the present brief chapter is chiefly concerned 

The Greek boy of the fifth and fourth centuries b c began his educa- 
tion by learning to read count, and write Then he studied literature, music, 
and gymnastics but the literature course included instruction in language, 
ethics history, and geography If he contuiued into secondary school and urn 
versity he studied rhetoric, philosophy, and science 

The Roman boy also spent his first school years in learning to read and 
write Counting was learned in the elementary school along with a little anth 
metic but mathematics did not go far with Roman numerals Then the boy 
went on to the study of grammar m both Greek and Latin, including a little 
reading of the classics Some boys studied Latin before Greek, but in later 
Roman times it was more fashionable to study the languages m the reverse 
order The work in literature and grammar included training m speech, com 
position, history, mythology, geography, and ethics The boy studied also a 
little geometry and astronomy In the next school, his work consisted almost 
630 
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German, French, Latin, mathematics, history, geography, nature study, draw- 
ing, mechanics, architecture, bookkeeping, and anatomy. The higher technical 
schools and universities extended the same two types of curricula, the former 
having courses of study that led mainly to work in applied science by means 
of laboratories and workshops, and the latter offering subjects that led into the 
professions. Various trade schools, descendants of the old guild schools, which 
had existed continously on the fringe of the educational system now began to 
multiply and to offer work that led to specific occupations. 

At this point, the modern curriculum had arrived, in its essentials. Subse- 
quent developments consisted of splitting up the existing subjects into smaller 
pieces, as more and more knowledge accumulated. The course in natural 
science became differentiated into courses in astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
anatomy, physiology, zoology, botany, and so on. The modern languages in- 
creased in number, the courses in each language being commonly divided into 
those in grammar, literature, or composition. The ancient languages took their 
places with the others and in time became relatively unimportant. The social 
sciences — economics, sociology, and political science — split off from history. 
Geography developed many subdivisions, among them geology. Mathematics 
continued to include arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, but continually added 
more advanced work as mathematicians developed their field of learning fur- 
ther and further. The curriculum of today is thus a logical outgrowth of 
curricuU in past centuries, although most of the differentiation has come within 
the past two hundred years. 
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tions were so great that schools higher than those then in existence were 
needed, and the university appeared in response to the demand The cur- 
riculum then expanded at the top to establish courses in law, medicine, letters, 
philosophy, and theology 

The Renaissance and Reformation did not alter the academic curriculum 
greatly, except to add Greek Literature, grammar, and declamation became 
the outstanding subjects, with rhetoric taking a lower place History as a sub- 
ject to be pursued by itself was introduced during the Renaissance For the 
first time since antiquity, the curriculum included training in manners, games, 
sports, and dancing In Protestant countries, however, the study of church 
doctrine soon overshadowed that of literature and history The curriculum of 
most elementary schools included reading, writing, counting, physical educa- 
tion, singing, religious instruction, and vocational training Those who attended 
these schools usually went no farther Schools on the next level gave Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, literature rhetoric, dialectic, history, music, physical education 
and mathematics The university curriculum continued, as before, to provide 
professional training The Jesuit schools established during the Counter Refor- 
mation did not differ greatly m their curriculum from the Protestant schools, ex- 
cept in the nature of the religious msttucUon and the inclusion of geography 
in the lower schools and logic and metaphysics m the colleges 

By the seventeenth century, the sciences, their practical applications, mod- 
ern languages, and certain utilitarian subjects had begun to appear Thus, in 
the Dissenters’ schools in England one finds surveying, drawing, French, 
mechanics, and science added to the usual basic work in Latin Court schools 
throughout Europe developed their own curricula to include such subjects as 
would fit young aristocrats to tbeir position in life The curriculum gave no 
Latin or Greek, no rhetoric or grammar Instead, it included history, politics, 
geography, law, heraldry,* a little mathematics, fencing, riding, games, and 
dancing 

During the seventeenth century, the pattern of European education be- 
came stabilized, and with it, the nature of the studies in each school The 
school attended by the children of the common people offered reading, 
writing, counting, religion, a little work in history, geography, nature study, 
and music All subjects were taught in the vernacular Children of the upper 
classes learned at home to read, wnte, and count The school they then en 
tered was either a Latin or a Real school In the former the curriculum con 
sisted almost exclusively of Latin and Greek In the Real school, the same 
two languages were taught, though less extensively, and the “real” subjects— 
science, mathematics, and modern languages— occupied a prominent place The 
curriculum of the first high schools for saentific and technical work included 
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them had serious personal faults and shortcomings Froebel was unscrupulous 
about money, Loyola was a fanatic Basedow drank to excess Abelard was a 
braggart, Comenius was stupidly credulous Pestalozzi was eccentric and often 
foolish, Ascham had a wide streak of the sycophant in him, Ausonius had a 
wider one, and Mukaster was harsh and irritable The most lovable members 
of the entire group were Alcuin Ongen, Socrates, and Pestalozzi Those who 
had the best emotional balance were Quintilian, Vittorino da Feltre De la 
Salle, Binet, and Socrates, so far as known, none of these men became fanati- 
cally aroused over anything For sheer driving power and determination, it 
would be hard to surpass Jerome Loyola, or Mme Montessori Melanchthon 
and Comenius were the worriers of the lot, while in color and dash, 
Jerome and Abelard led the field There is, indeed, so little similarity 
among the great teachers that one is inclined to wonder if such a thing as an 
“ideal” teaching personality exists 

Perhaps the type of individual who becomes a successful teacher is re 
lated to the characteristics of the period in which he lives Thus a man who 
quarrels does not arouse antagonism in a world in which all ‘>'■"''‘"8 
are at the moment quarreling A braggart does not stand out against others of 
similar character, nor is a drunkard noticeable among drunkards On the post 
tive side, a well balanced man is demanded by a well balanced general public, 
an erudite man in a generation that admires learning aboie all else a stern 
disciplinarian in a community that believes in harsh discipline for children, a 
gentle man by a peaceful and contented public a fighter in a tune of Intel 
lectual revolt, or a brilliant man in an age of intention and discoverv 
teacher who was greatly admired in one century might not therefore be as 
highly regarded in another Today, Socrates might be arrested as a genera 
nuisance when he buttonholed busy people on street corners and Alcum s paj 
Sion for preserving every book might be regarded as a harmtes I' ™ 

eccentricity But in their respective ages their personalities 
what people wanted and needed A teacher, no less than any 

fluenced by his culture u ^ ^.imr.einrr 

Although the great teachers varied in personality they shared a surprising 
Aitnougni g believed in a close personal 

number of ideas, as indicated in Ta^ ■ love not force 

bond between teachers and pupils ^ child 

and they condemned “^><>^1 pun^shm 

analyzing his abilities and “ classifications of 

way and toward whatever children 

pupils into types All seem to have mentalities <kveral deviseil 

and to ha\e adapted their teachini: nffinre !xx)l.5 

materials for the improvement of teaching dialogues grammars picture l»«k, 



CHAPTER XXIV 
SOME CONCLUSIONS 


It may be profitable to look back over the previous chapters and to consider 
what has been said about the twenty three teachers described, in order to find 
out, if possible, what makes a great teacher great A comparison of the teachers 
with each other may also help the prospective teacher to see his own future 
work in a clearer light 

It seems worth while also to point out to the prospective teacher the value 
of history to him if he is to use what he has learned in an appropriate way 
This application of the past to the present is, unfortunately, not always spe- 
cifically made m texts dealing with historical developments, and it has been 
the writer’s experience that not all students are able to make it unaided A 
second section of this chapter will therefore deal with this point 

A THE GREAT TEACHERS OF THE PAST 

The teachers who have been described might be expected a priori, to re- 
semble each other in a number of ways They might have similar traits of per- 
sonality or similar intellectual attainments, they might have received roughly 
similar educational training themselves, or they might belong to closely allied 
schools of thought concerning the basic principles of education These possibil- 
ities should all be considered, if only bnefly 

First, as to personality The student should have noted by now that the 
great teachers of the world have been of different and often contradictory 
types Abelard attracted students by his vivacity, Otigen by his serenity 
Pestalozzi was passionate and incoherent, while Herbart was cold, remote, and 
logical Basedow was an ill mannered man of the people, De la Salle was an 
aristocrat, and Ausonius was an elegant aesthete The geniality of Socrates is 
in contrast to the quarrelsomeness of Jerome, a similar contrast appears be- 
tween the timidity of Alcum and the brashness of Abelard Quintilian’s out 
standing characteristic was his courteous dignity, a quality that Froebel lacked 
altogether As near as one can estimate from historical records Jerome, 
Abelard, Melanchlhon, Mulca^ter, Herbart, and Binet had extremely high 
I Q ’s the others were, however, wdl above average in intellectual power In 
genuity in small matters all the teachers showed, but the outstandingly m 
genious were Socrates, Comenius, Seguin, and Montessori 

Not all the great teachers lived lives of faultless rectitude and several of 
6^4 
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TABLE 16 FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS ABOUT EDUCATION 
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graphs, maps, materials for sense training, and so on Except for the few who 
lived m times when a gloomy religion dominated mankind, these leaders m 
education wanted schoolwork to be interesting, exciting, and so much fun that 
children would love it With the same few exceptions, they encouraged good 
health, physical exercise, games, and sports, as necessary to the v.ork of a 
proper school As a group, then, these men believed in a nucleus of sound ideas 
that have come down from them to the present, and have formed the basis of 
what prospective teachers now learn — attention to the human potentiali- 
ties of each child, adaptation of teaching materials to his needs, guidance of 
his growth encouragement of play as a natural and useful element in childish 
behavior, and insistence upon love and reason as the guiding principles for 
discipline These similarities would suggest that great teachers share ideas 
rather than personal traits 

The ideas listed in Table 16 represent the nucleus of the modern teach 
er’s heritage from the past The discouraging thing about this heritage is that 
the basic ideas have been discovered, lost, rediscovered, and relost, century 
after century Perhaps this phenomenon arose from lack of books, poor means 
of communication, and neglect of teacher training It is to be hoped that the 
central core ot useful ideas and principles, produced with much effort by 
many people, has now become so integral a part of every teacher’s thought 
about education that there will be no danger of loss m the future The teacher 
of today who incorporates into his teaching the best ideas of past centuries will 
be well equipped for his task of guiding the next generation into the hoped 
for era of peace and prosperity, in which education will play an in 
creasingly important part 

B THE VALUE OF HISTORY TO A TEACHER 

A familiar argument for the study of history is that “history repeats it- 
self and that a knowledge of what has already happened in the world will 
provide an understanding of what is now occurring Of course, history does 
not repeat itself in the way a carbon copy repeats an original, but similar social, 
economic, and moral forces do tend to produce situations that are similar m 
different centuries and people do tend to react to such stimuli m somewhat 
the same way For instance, the totahtarian state is not new, it was tried out 
several centuries before Christ by Sparta m response to much the same forces 
as existed m Germany in the 1920’s and 1930’s It was no more successful in 
the long run than the modern effort, and again for the same reasons The 
totalitarian state has never yet been able to maintain itself, perhaps because it 
trams men to be robots, and robots can do only what they have done and 
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methods outlined by Rousseau and given form by Pestalozzi. Thus, history 
moves forward two steps and back one. 

It is the nature of young people to make discoveries and inventions 
which to them are novel and unique. What they often do not know is that 
their discoveries have already been made several times over. Since a school con- 
sists basically of a teacher, some pupils, and a curriculum, the same situations 
and problems continue to rise, generation after generation, and teachers are 
likely to think up the same answers to them. Perhaps a mam objective of a 
course in tbe history of education is the prevention of those solutions that 
have already been tried many times and found wanting. It seems a waste o 
energy for a teacher to put his youthful enthusiasm into a new i ea 
thoroughly exploded in the third century B.C., as well as in t e we , 
fifteenth, and nineteenth centuries A.D., unless the times have so changed tha 
the idea may be worth trying again in modern surroundings; but even so, i 
might be well to season an experiment with a dash of history as an insurance 
against disappointment. Since teaching rests essentially upon the ’"'man ’■ela- 
tionship between teacher and pupil and since human beings do not change 
much, the treatment recommended by Jerome in the fourth century team- 
ing a small child to read-“let her work be play'--is stil good advice, b cause 
children are still children. Most of the succe^ful ways of ‘af -8 hava 
already been tried by someone, and usually tried 'y- ‘.’'X 

cessful methods need is not discovery, but modern scientific proof of value, 

adaptation to modern conditions, and systematic use. ■, 

Finally, history should be of value to a young teacher b-ause t tu^ 
him with a treasure trove of the world's best thoughts ahout a-J-ation M 
well over two thousand years. In it he should find a number valuable 
ideas that will help him in his daily work. One does not f 

history but by using it. Naturally, it is not necessary ^ 

value in itseU; such an attitude is no more sensible 

progressive who thinks that ^’'*^"/this tlxT, his own notes on it, 

prospective teacher is advised to 8" Hems not 

and his notes on his teacher s '“tures- 

in the text — and make for himself a li . , . tparhers of yesterday. 

come in contact through his “?“T‘““^™‘ated'' form, his own cultural heri- 
This summary will then -ntam, m c ncentrated form, ^ 

tage from those who have gone before 

glory in which he may tread the more easily because they lived first. 
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cannot therefore adjust themselves to change It is regrettable that Adolf Hitler 
had a violent distaste for history 

In the field of education history also repeats itself, in a general sense 
Mankind has discovered several times over that children learn better if they 
are treated with kindness and encouragement than if their efforts meet with 
harshness and punishment The modem psychologist can prove by controlled 
experiment the exact extent of the differences in mastery of subject matter by 
pupils who are praised for their successes over those who are punished for 
their errors but all he is adding to traditional knowledge is exactness At least 
as far back as Quintilian teachers were told to be kind to children, not only 
on humanitarian grounds but in the interests of efficiency in teaching Similarlj 
m the matter of individual differences Modern tests show how great such 
differences are but they were not needed to show that variations exist To be 


sure modern techniques of investigation occasionally prove tradition to have 
been wrong However if one ^ere to list the outstanding principles of teach 
mg and learning that form the heritage from the past one would find that 
most of them have survived the ordeal of modern scientific investigation with 
flying colors 

Another point that the thoughtful student may have noticed is that periods 
0 progress and periods of retrogression seem to alternate in education as in 
other fields A teacher and his immediate followers blaze a new trail, then their 
LTr '»'• ='»"« the newly formed path that they 

new mow T 7 ^he reaction to the 

stateT hm a “ "‘“t" P“"t ’'■“eh “ 

w“ L!ra hTf m T"'’'* teectlon it moves for 

trail wfs ri ' 77 ‘‘ Petht'ey than it had been before the 

mf m l r 7 r. ‘he United Shites is return 

Zll rlT ‘he left, away from 

tradition This progressive movement exerted an excellent influence on ed 
ucational practice but it led tn tl.» .=1,1.1 1, , mnuence on ea 

srhntik n,l„.n .1, >, u establishment of some ultraprogressive 

scnools in which the children were allowed tn nnfnla ^ 

lhpm=.1v« Tl,. 1, n J •iiiowea to unfold their personalities to suit 

themselves The results did not seem to suit anyone else The extremes have dis 

appeared however and die schools of the country have accepted to a mod 

erate degree at least, the fundamental pnnaples of the progressive movement 
Education has thus consolidated another of its advances Similar periods of 
excessive enthusiasm followed Rousseau and Pestalozzi In some 100^11105 the 

rienled'd T *■' ‘“"““ty. and the schools ex 

perienced a decade or more of retreat to the 'good old days ■ before they 

commenced on a more modest scale to reap the benefits of the .nl,.»...d 
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popular mind as the man who focused the sun’s rays on an enemy fleet 

and set it on fire . _ j 

ARISTOPHANES (c 45°-^ 375 ^ c ), the greatest writer of Greek comedies 
His plays are political or social attacks or satires on the life he saw about 

ARISTOTLE (384-3« bc), the greatest of the Greek philosophers 
About 40 of the 140 works he is known to have written are still extant 
He wrote on logic, physics, metaphysics, psychology ethics and politics 
With the possible exception of Christ, no other one thinker has exerted so 
strong and lasting an effect upon European modes of thought 
ARIUS (ce8c^-336), an early heretic who did not believe T™i‘y 0 

m the absolute divinity of Christ He was condemned at the Council ol 

ARNOU) OF BRESCIA (d iiSS). an ascetic and sAolar who 

protested against the temporal power of the popes He was “"d™" ^ 
Uie same council that condemned Abelard but found refuge m Ro™ under 
the protection of the Roman Senate Later he was seized by Frede ick I 

ATHANASIUS (0208-318), Alexandrine follower ol Ongen Saint, and 
brsCoi™ eiindri! His creed rather than that of Anus was recognized 

at the Council of Nicaea - , .v. ,i,r.« WntM who 

ATROPOS, the eldest, grimmest, and most inflexible of the ™ 

according to Greek mythology, were supposed to 
AUGUSTINE (354-43=), a bishop of 

t"d:^oTtr;t^ri%arrrch.efwriting--rA^ 

‘^“rrurs^rgust!;"^^^ 

land during the sixth century He became the first archbishop Ca 

AUGUSTUS (63 BC-AO 14), title bestowed “P™ * 

by adopt, onUlctavian, the first emperor of Rome He died m the month 

of August, which still bears his name Soain He 

AVERrSeS (ad 1126-1198), an Arab philosopher who lived m Spam He 
was one of the most famous commentators on Aristotle 

BACCHYLIDES (sth century Bc), Greek lyric poet, of whose poems only 

fragments are extant nhilosopher and statesman He 

bacon, FRANCIS (*S6 i-i6^6), a" 

Wrote eloquently in defense of the saent 

scholasticism a Greek scholar ^ho came to 

BARZIZZA, GASPERINO da a G 

northern Italy, where he stimulated great mieresi 
For many years he taught a‘ Ea^® ^ ^ 
basil (329?-379), bishop o , , ^ Northumbria who 

BEDE, THE VENERABLE (*<3?-73S), tng 

wrote hymins, epigrams, grammars, and history His 
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ADELARD OF BATH (12th century), English scholastic philosopher 
Studied in France, Spam, Italy, North Africa, and Asia Minor Translated 
Euclid’s Elements He was familiar with the astrolabe (a forerunner of 
the compass) and the abacus 

AESCHYLUS (525?--4s6? b c ), Greek tragedian As a young man he 
fought in the Persian Wars, at both Marathon and Salamis He -wrote over 
seventy plays of which only seven have survived entirely, among them 
Seven agatnst Thebes, Prometheus Bound, and Eutnentdes His dramas re- 
volve about the problems of human destiny and are both powerful and 
majestic 

AESOP (620-560 B c ), writer of fables which are still read today 
ALBIGENSES, a group of reformers in southern France, in the nth to the 
13th centuries Their name comes from the Latin alba, meaning “white ” 
because they wanted to purify the church They were exterminated by the 
crusade against the Albigenses and by the Inquisition 
ALCIBIADES (450-404 b c ), a wealthy, high born, able, but dissolute 
and erratic young kinsman of Pericles He alternated popularity in Athens 
with betrayal ot his city to her enemies He contributed to the downfall of 
Athenian power 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT (356-323 Bc), son of Philip of Macedon 
and pupil of Anslolle A military genius He conquered Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, then marched eastward into India, spreading Greek Ian 
guage, culture, and religion wherever he went, and at the same time 
establishing contacts with the East that eventually led to much borrowing 
of Oriental ideas 

ALFRED THE GREAT (849-S99?), king of one English kingdom He de 
feated the Danes and preserved England as a largely Anglo Saxon coun 
try He was greatly interested in education and brought scholars to Eng 
land from the Continent Under his orders many Latin authors were trans 
lated into the Anglo Saxon dialect of the period Some of the books he 
translated himself 

AMBROSE (34o?~397), one of the church fathers Early bishop of Milan 
APOLLINARIS, see SIDONIUS 

ARABS members of the Semitic race with an original home in Arabia Since 
the days of Mohammed they have spread into Europe, Asia, and Africa 
They remained for centuries in Spam where they left many traces in 
Spanish customs and m the styles of architecture They were fanatic Mo- 
hammedans and spread their religion throughout the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean 

ARCHIMEDES (0287-212 bc), a famous mathematician who lived in 
Syracuse He wrote a number of papers on geometrical measurement, but 
his greatest achie\ements were (1) his discovery of the laws of floating 
and submerged bodies and (2) his work with leiers He still lives m the 
642 
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popular mind as the man who focused the sun’s rays on an enemy fleet 

and set it on fire. areatest writer of Greek comedies. 

ARISTOPHANES (c. 45 o-c- 37 S b-C.), the greatest wriie 

His plays are political or social attacks or satires on the life he saw about 

ARKTOTLE (384-3- B.C.), the greatest of ‘I- 
About 40 of the 140 works he is known to h"™ 

He wrote on logic, physics, ^^fone^hinker has exerted so 

“ •• “■ " - 

Nicaea in A.D. 325. «« and scholar who vigorously 

ARNOLD OF BRESCIA (d. iiSS). “ He was condemned at 

protested against the temporal ^ j'^jound refuge in Rome under 

the same council that Abelard buU^^^^ g ^ 

the protection of the Roman Senate. 

and executed. follower of Origen. Saint, and 

ATHANASIUS A j j ^rius was recognized 

bishop of Alexandria. His creed rather tnan um 

at the Council of Nicaea. inflexible of the three Fates, who, 

ATROPOS, the eldest, grimmest, a j ,n control human existence. 

according to Greek mythology, were s PP ^ jcnjcn-hat dissolute youth, 
AUGUSTINE (354-430)- a church he . become bishop of 

Augustine was converted to Chnstia y writing— TAe City oj God— 

Hippo and one of the church fathers His ohief writing 

is an outstanding piece of P^^^an ' ^ Christian missionary to Eng- 
A second St. Augustine WM p t archbishop of Canter- 

land during the sixth century. He became me 

btiry. hP5towcd upon Julius Caesar’s nephew 

AUGUSTUS (63 B.C.--A.D. M), “Ub Knee. He died in the month 

by adoption — Octavian, the first P 

of August, which still bears his “Bme. , .. ],ec who lived in Spain. He 

AVERROES (A.D. rra6-ri98). an AtBb Ph. 
was one of the most famous commentators 

r Creek Ivric poet, of whose poems only 
BACCHYLIDES (sth century n.c.), Gre y 

fragments are e.xtant. Fnelish philosopher and statesman. He 

bacon, FRANCIS (■SAi-rdrb). ^ j^nd and in attacks upon 

wrote eloquently in defense of the scient.i. 

scholasticism. .wyariL a Greek scholar who came to 

BARZIZZA, GASPERINO d»JJ| 372 -^ 44 ^j j„,„cst in the study of Greet 
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For many years he taught „ Greek doctor and scholar, 

basil (339 ?-379). b>s'’°P English monk in Northumbria 

BEDE, THE VENERABLE ”nd history. His r'"ef » ork, an eqJe, 
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ADELARD OF BATH (12th century), English scholastic philosopher 
Studied in France, Spain, Italy, North Africa, and Asia Minor Translated 
Euclid’s Elements He was familiar with the astrolabe (a forerunner of 
the compass) and the abacus 

AESCHYLUS (525?-4s6? Be), Greek tragedian As a young man he 
fought in the Persian Wars, at both Marathon and Salamis He wrote over 
seventy plays of which only seven have survived entirely, among them 
Seven agatnst Thebes, Prometheus Bound, and Eumentdes His dramas re- 
volve about the problems of human destiny and are both powerful and 
majestic 

B c ), writer of fables which are still read today 
ALBIGENSES, a group of reformers in southern France, in the nth to the 
13th centuries Their name comes from the Latin alba, meaning "white,” 
because they wanted to purify the church They were exterminafed by the 
AT rrmfr^lc”? Albigenses and by the Inquisition 
anderttic^ (450-404 Be) a wealthy, highborn, able, but dissolute 
and erratic young kinsman of Pericles He alternated popularity in Athens 

AthenianTowe°r ' contributed to the downfall of 

Mest™ ”1! 7 conquered Asia Minor, Syria, 

^tr:;SurreCih^rhr‘:er'^ 

r/siafrar m‘.^:::hrrrorg 

^S°h™Dan°efand^n He de 

S L was meatl v “ '“rgely Anglo Saxon conn 

la^dtrhe®c:l“f Eng 

lated into the Anglo Saxon of^th “"‘"yi'’'*'" “«‘l>ors were trans 

translated himself ' period Some of the books he 

APOLLINARIS,°Le SIDONIUS**’' 

the days of Mohammed the^taw rpreaTmtJfT' ’’"“V'’ 

They remained for centuries in Spam, there thtt 
Spanish customs and in the styles of architecture Th™^ 

fh“e™nl?'“‘‘ -ntrirborrngti 
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weakened the Senate, and carried through many_ governmental and social 
reforms before he was assassinated by his enemies. 

CALVIN JOHN (1509-1564), French Protestant leader, who spent most of 
his adult years as an e.rile in Switzerland. His theological doctrines pro- 
foundly influenced the ideas of the Puritans. Geneva, the city of Calym, 
was for decades a refuge for persecuted Protestants from many countries. 
CAMBDEN, WILLIAM (1551-1623), English scholar and historian. 
CASSIODORUS (C.4S0-575). Roman statesman and writer. In h^ later years 
he became a monk in a monastery that he founded m Spam. He wrote 
penmanship, as guidance for his monks in their copying of manuscripts, 

CAmmE TcTo 8-62. n.c.), leader of a coi^piracy to gov- 

ernment of Rome and hecome dictator. Cicero *0 “roosed the Senate 
against Catiline that the latter fled for his life, and the conspiracy was 

CATO^'fthe Elder 234-149 n.c.; the Younger, 9S-46 sc.), the Elder 
tri?d to enforce I’aws' Aafwould prevent Greek ‘ofl“““^JXurivrge"d 
ing the virtues of the early Romans. In his later 

the Roman leaders to destroy Carthage. 0 wa history of 

prose writer in Latin. He wrote on agriculture and on the early history of 

CA^LuS, GAUIS VALERIUS (c.84-54 bx.), " ItSn 

CEBES OF THEBES, disciple of Socrates and one of the p 

Holy Roman Emperor at the time of the Prof- 

C^U^E^tS^OFFREY (^34o7-i44o), auriior ruler, 

stories told hy pilgrims en route to “ J ^ l,o,ar from Constan- 

CHRYS0L0RAS,MANUEL (c.i35g- 

tinople who became professor o' ^ Renaissance scholars. 

parts of Homer and Plato. He Constantinople. One of the Greek 

CHRYSOSTOM (347M07), patriarch of Constantinop 

fathers of the church. bc) Roman orator, writer, and 

CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS successful as to gain one 

philosopher. He was first „{ his reputation. As a senator 

public office after another on the g followed, how- 

he exposed the conspiracy of Augustus 

ever, he vacillated so much *a h uf to 

tried to save him, but enemies as he was trying to escape 

be killed. Cicero was slam by poliiicai c 

from Italy. . g J53 psychologist. Founder of the 

CLAPAREDE, Edouard (1873- K„e„tation in educational and ab- 
Rousseau Institute in Geneva F 

normal psychology. , f jhe early church. He immedi- 

CLEMENT (iSof-^iSfli G^^tical school in Alexandria. He was 
ately preceded Origen at the catecneuca 
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philosophy, which he tried to fuse with Christianity 
. j (1467-1519), English scholar, graduate of Oxford, who 

studied in Florence and returned to England as an enthusiastic humanist 
In 1510 he refounded the cathedral school of St Paul’s and introduced a 
through him that the new studies were 
ri? T™*" English secondary schools 
Tlteffomdina COLUMBA,orST COLM (521-597), Irish missionary 
he converted monasteries in Ireland, he went to Scotland, where 

COLUMELLA t,,;! ^ t’ an early group from whom the Scots are descended 
“0 »‘ant works deal 

lished^anstMit?!^ (■=^86-337), Roman emperor who estab 

cSl oFfte F- r and moved the 

copSl^icns, Nrcowus r.V“ 

formulated the theorv tn , ' 543 ), Polish astronomer who first 

around Z sun “‘her planet, revolves 

master anTfamo™teach™fchd™A°^ ('479-1569), French school- 

he followed to Geneva where ^ Among his pupils was Calvin, whom 

work was Le Ctd French dramatic poet. His greatest 

CRITJAS (d 404 Bc^ 

bulent years, he becam’e one ofuirThiri After many tur- 
CRO^^ and greed Tyrants and was noted for his 

Minor His wealth was enomnn^'^ Lydia, an ancient kingdom m Asia 
wealth enormous, and his name has become a symbol for 

Alexandria One of the Greek fathers of 

I^Iy His greatest work the^n ^^'tstanding national figure of 
uiat describes his trip throuch HpIi ('Ofnedy, a long narrative poem 
da VINCI See VINCI ® P“'P'' 0 'y, and Heaven 

DEFOE, DANIEL (c 1650-173,1 En„, . 

family and was educated in the ’«:ri,n?i ^ Dissenting 

was a prolific writer of nanmM»te ^ Dissenters In adult life he 
Much of his work while of hieh oiiai.f” P^^tical and religious subjects 
and movements current durm? bi« i.r Y* closely connected with ideas 
author of Robinson Crusoe ®tmie He is now best known as the 

DEMIA, FATHER (17th cent 

(m 1672) for training t^iche^ 'w conducted the first classes 

groups The first training school tn t ^ school, only small 

DEMOSTHENES (C3S-32? b cT De la Salle 

inspired his fellow citizens to rp«ii«/ pi, , orator and patriot, who 
resist Philip* of Macedon 
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DESCARTES, RENE (1597-1650), French mathematician and philosopher 
Inventor of analytical geometry, a means by which algebraic and geometric 
facts and relationships may be transferred thus permitting two types of 
proofs and two methods of dealing with mathematical problems 
DIDEROT, DENIS (1713-1784), a leader during the Enlightenment One of 
the editors of the Encyclopedte ratsonee des sciences, des arts, et des 
milters With Voltaire, Rousseau, and others he tried to awairen the 
French people to the existing abuses m church and state 
DINTER, G F (1760-1831), Superintendent of Education in Prussia and 
Director of Teachers’ Seminars in Saxony He helped to spread Pestalozzi’s 
methods in Prussia and to reform German schools 
DIOCLETIAN (245-313), Roman emperor under whom the Empire was 
divided into Western and Eastern halves with an emperor for each He 
took the Eastern Empire, with his capital m Asia Minor, where he aban 
doned republican forms and ruled as an Oriental monarch There were 
many persecutions of the Christians during his rule 
DIOGENES, LAERTIUS (3d century), an obscure Greek who produced a 
series of anecdotes and sketches of famous men His data are not always 
reliable but are usually interesting (Note He is not the Diogenes who 
lived m a tub ) 

DISSENTERS, name given to a group of people who withdrew from the 
Church of England in 1668 For some time they were persecuted but 
gradually they came to be accepted as one more Protestant sect They are 
often called Nonconformists 

DOMINICANS, members of a preaching and beggmg order of monks 
founded in 1215 by St Dominic They were very austere at first and 
emphasized poverty, fasting silence a simple diet, and woolen rather than 
linen clothing Among them were many theologians, notably St Thomas 
Aquinas They played an important role in defending the church against 
heresy and took an active part in the Inquisition 
Draco (i) reputed author of the first Athenian written code of laws m 
about 620 B c (2) A constellation ’ 

duns SCOTUS, JOHN (i265?-i3o8), Franci^an monk and scholastic r^hi 
losopher, professor of theology at Oxford Founded a school of philos 
ophy, members of which were called Scotists 
DURER, ALBRECHT (i 47 i-* 528 )> ^ German painter, engraver, and writer 


EDWARD VI (1S37-IS53), son Henry VIII He 
Was an ardent Protestant, and during his bne gn the Anglican Book 
of Common Prayer was published 

ELIA, name derived from a Greek aty where t ere was a famous school of 
philosophy , , . 

ELIZABETH (1533-1603). qneen of England and daughter of Henry VIII 
Established the Church of England on a permanent foundation Pn 
couraged both trade and literature Her reign one of the greatest m 
the history of England , 

epee, CHARLES MICHEL ABBE DE L (r?! 'trSg), Catholic priest 
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was canon at Troyes until he was dismissed for holding heretical views, 
became interested in two deaf-mutes and subsequently devoted his 

i to teaching the deaf. He devised the “finger” language still in use and 
ided the first school for deaf-mutes. 

MUS OF ROTTERDAM (1466-1536), a famous Dutch humanist. See 
222-223. 

ENA (c 815-C.877), one of the earliest medieval philosophers. He 
tended that the universe must be a rational system and that reason 
all-important. His works were condemned as heretical. 

IROL, JEAN mENNE DOMINIQUE (1772-1840), a famous 
trench doctor who did much work with insane, epileptic, and defective 
people. 

EUCLID (3rd century n.c.), a Greek from Alexandria who wrote on geom- 
ctry. The modern textbook in plane geometry is based upon his work and 
uses his form of proposition and demonstration. In fact, little has been 
added to his work since his lifetime. 

EUMPIDES (480-406 B.C.), one of the three great Greek tragic poets; 

. author of about 90 plays, the plots of which involved studies of character 
and of emotional crises. His best-known works are Andromache, Hecuba, 
Medea, Electra, Orestes, and Iphtgenia. 

Caesarea in Asia Minor, bter of 
Arles. Wrote the first history of the church. 

a?’ EMANUEL VON (1770-1844), Swiss educator 

inc 3 a«hil/fv separated from him because of 

XX S',?' of Ws own near Bern, Switzerland, 

FICHTE X A, curriculum. 

pS^^aud a7Xe!JrXer" 

^nSL®d1fHeSLVdr«ff?f3Tn?,f'‘''’ 

countryside begging and preachiL. ' 

''?7a”Th^toorv™r„f J?' '=>' St. Francis in 

they imitated their founderXXg^tat ‘Sough’^Ui'T”'- 
degenerated eventually, it was a oowerhil'An Franciscan order 

the people and within the church it uS Snf “ 
the church of abuses and to rptnm one of many movements to rid 

FREDERICK THE FIRST ryfic. Ihe simple Christianity of Christ. 
Frederick Seaf P^ssia and father of 

his interest in edition X uf fZ? evidence of 

interest in culture and the arts Tt/ a vepr talented man with a great 
-i=d exiled schoiars, enc^uUSi^ dtetp^ilSi^^ 
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built villages, reduced taxes, granted religious tolerance, drained swamps 
built up a sizable merchant marine, fought several successful wars to 
establish Prussia as a major European power, enacted legislation to reform 
the schools and to make education free and compulsory He was an excellent 
example of an enlightened despot 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I (1688-1740), Ling of Prussia who doubled the 
size of the army, liberated the serfs on the royal land, and instituted 
preliminary reforms in the schools 

FRONTINUS, SEXTUS JULIUS (c 40-103), Roman author and soldier He 
wrote on such practical topics as military strategy and the construction 
of aqueducts 

GALEN (131-201), a Greek ph3rs!Cian and philosopher 
GALILEO (1564-1642), Italian astronomer and physicist He was professor 
at both Pisa and Padua He discovered the laws of motion of a pendulum 
and of falling bodies He invented the thermometer and built a telescope 
through which he discovered the satellites* of Jupiter, the phases of Venus, 
spots on the sun and mountains on the moon and the fainter stars of the 
Milky Way He defended the revolutionary ideas of Copernicus about the 
universe, for which, m his old age, he was called before the Inquisition 
and forced to recant 

GALLAUDET, THOMAS H (1787-1851) and EDWARD M (1837-1917), 
American educators, father and son The father studied methods of teach 
ing the deaf in Europe and opened the first school for the deaf w America 
He was also professor of education at New York University His son car 
ned on the work 

GARLAND, JOHN (?-i2S2?), teacher of the late Middle Ages He was 
known chiefly for the grammar and rhetoric that he w rote 
GERBERT (953-1003), scholar and monk ^ho later became Pope 
Sylvester II One of the first men to study with the Arabs in Spam He 
discovered the works of Boethius on geometrj including some excerpts 
from Euclid, and re established geometry as a science and an important 
school subject 

GILBERT DE LA PORREE (1075-1154), scholastic theologian, teacher at 
Chartres and Paris Suspected of heresy and attacked by Bernard of 
Clairvaux, but was acquitted 

GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON (1749-1832), great German poet 
and writer He began as a romanticist, but ended as a classicist of great 
austerity and beautj His masterpiece was Faust He was also the minister 
of state for the tiny duchj of Weimar, and a scientist, artist, and philos 
opher One of the world’s great geniuses 
GOLIATH, the giant whom David slew with a rock from a shng«hot 
GOVZ\G\, Italian princely famif> that ruled Mantua from 132S till late in 
the 17th centurv Its power was reduced, however after the i6th centurj 
GOTHS, members of Germanic tribes that overran the Roman Empire in the 
third and fourth centuries ad They travcle<l all over the areas now in 
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who was canon at Troyes until he was dismissed for holding heretical views 
He became interested in two deaf mutes and subsequently devoted his 
life to teaching the deaf He devised the “finger” language still in use and 
founded the first school f for deaf mutes 

ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM (1466-1536), a famous Dutch humanist See 
pp 222-223 

ERIGENA (C81S-C877), one of the earliest medieval philosophers He 
contended that the universe must be a rational system and that reason 
was all important His works were condemned as heretical 
ESQUIROL, JEAN ETIENNE DOMINIQUE (177^-184=), a famous 
peopk «p>>ept'c, and defective 

century B c ), a Greek from Alexandria who wrote on geom- 
uZ IS based upon his work and 

Xd tot, ° and demonstration In fact, little has been 

added to his work since his IifeUme 

aS of emo Cal ° of chaste; 
Arles wLi^a^e'syfhl^mrfoTthe 

^ wCS?Ca‘'Cirw.th'SS r?" Swiss educator 

incompatibility He fonnHod k / separated from him because of 
where he Crthe n Cl of I ''f S"”- Switzerland. 

FICHTE, J G (1,61 basis of his curriculum 

found thi UniUsitv of “P"f 

German freedom agL^t NaXCnC “ 'C'' ■" ‘'”= 
nnd an interesting writer ° “ 

Franciscan Ltf He lived 'a' 5 , Col sm 

_ begging and preaching ' 

“TtoCv”^" rtV’C"' “ 

the people and within^the church*^ li C f°f Snod both among 

the church of abuses and to rptum t many movements to nd 

FREDERICK THE FIRST Ch-t.anity of Christ 

Frederick the Great He mitiafZi 2 Prussia and father of 

his interest m education was his found^ reforms One evidence of 

FREDERICK THE GREAT (1712-178^1^0°' University of Halle 
interest in culture and the arts TtJ talented man with a great 

recalled exiled rchrfis, cLonragS Sr" S“““=’ 

nrs, encouraged industries, developed agriculture, re- 
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built villages, reduced taxes, granted religious tolerance, drained swamps, 
built up a sizable merchant marine, fought several successful wars to 
establish Prussia as a major European power, enacted legislation to reform 
the schools and to make education free and compulsory. He was an excellent 
example of an enlightened despot. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I (1688-1740), king of Prussia who doubled the 
size of the army, liberated the serfs on the royal land, and instituted 
preliminary reforms in the schools. 

FRONTINUS, SEXTUS JULIUS (c.40-103), Roman author and soldier. He 
wrote on such practical topics as military strategy and the construction 
of aqueducts. 

GALEN (131-201), a Greek physician and philosopher. 

GALILEO (1564-1642), Italian astronomer and physicist. He was professor 
at both Pisa and Padua. He discovered the Jaws of motion of a pendulum 
and of falling bodies. He invented the thermometer and built a telescope 
through which he discovered the satellites* of Jupiter, the phases of Venus, 
spots on the sun and mountains on the moon, and the fainter stars of the 
Milky Way. He defended the revoluUonary ideas of Copernicus about the 
universe, for which, in his old age, he was called before the Inquisition 
and forced to recant. 

GALLAUDET, THOMAS H. (1787-1851) and EDWARD M. (1837-1917), 
American educators, father and son. The father studied methods of teach- 
ing the deaf in Europe and opened the first school for the deaf in America. 
He was also professor of education at New York University. His son car- 
ried on the work. 

GARLAND, JOHN (?-i252?), teacher of the late Middle Ages. He was 
known chiefly for the grammar and rhetoric that he wrote. 

GERBERT (953-1003), scholar and monk who later became Pope 
Sylvester II. One of the first men to study with the Arabs in Spain. He 
discovered the works of Boethius on geometry, including some excerpts 
from Euclid, and re-established geometry as a science and an important 
school subject. 

GILBERT DE LA PORREE (1075-1154), scholastic theologian, teacher at 
Chartres and Paris. Suspected of heresy and attacked by Bernard of 
Claini’aux, but was acquitted. 

GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON (1749-1832), great German poet 
and writer. He began as a romanticist, but ended as a classicist of great 
austerity and beauty. His masterpiece was Faust, He was also the minister 
of state for the tiny duchy of Weimar, and a scientist, artist, and philos- 
opher. One of the world’s great geniuses. 

GOLIATH, the giant whom David slew with a rock from a slingshot. 

GONZAG.\, Italian princely family that ruled Mantua from 1328 till laic in 
the i7lh ccnlur>'. Its power was reduced, however, after the 16th century. 

GOTHS, members of Germanic trilws that overran the Roman Empire in the 
third and fourth centuries aJ). They traveler! all over the areas now in* 
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eluded m Southern Europe, and mto Africa via Spam They established 
temporary kingdoms, but within two or three centuries they had been 
absorbed into the population 

GRATIAN (359-383), Roman emperor of the western half of the Empire 
from 359 to 583 

GREGORY (538?-S94), bishop of Tours, where he was most conscientious 
m canng tor the sick and poor and m guarding the rights of the church 
He was also a historian and wrote a History of the Pranks which has re 
mained a chief source of information on the customs and life of a Ger- 
™ adapting itself to Roman culture 
GREGORY NAZIANZEN (328-389), a Greek orator, scholar, and theolo 
gian One of the Greek fathers of the church He was au outstanding 
Chris'tfamtj^''' greatest emphasis upon the spiritual values of 

^uniflwf rt™if (550-604), the first great pope He extended and 

‘ Prashge. sent out many missionaries- 

frTenrts ®™'face to Germany-made 

1 lends with the rulers of barbarian kingdoms and wrote voluminously 

grey S' Gregory 

time (1537-1554). English noblewoman who spoke and 

educate^'wo’ She was the best- 

cQucatcd Ionian of her day 

(1340-1384), a preacher and mystic who founded the 

Ctast lnov “> Pr'“P'= “( early 

Sola timsm r, 1. ^ '"deetrious life He opposed 

riiAorctVf ” '’*“8 complex and artificial 

“1460')' T;‘e 1 °?,’ e'hools in Venice and Ferrara 

■no Tk, n . ee'ree'’ ““"'or to that of Vittor 

ino The boys lived at the school from 9-10 years of aee to ai-,, 

sSe° Pliye‘“> oetiv.ty, manners, morals, and humanistic 

"" ma„° h™ ?„d' GUILLAUME (1787-1874), French states- 

.nst^ment™ m 0100” f P““‘'r ■''e'rection he was 

gate the foundation trFreLhTem'umiy^dSLta^^^^ 

thor of two Ss of'Fojnj7/*'*^’^”®'“'''"^‘”'“'’“"''8e°SraP>ier, au- 

'SSmSn^e™ (1770-831), German philoso 

oph> atL un'vemT ’„! « fiL^"’””® Protestants Professor of philos- 
HFLLFN-K The Gr et/ and Berlin 

||o“?Lo G"= e' the most gifted women 

Pngh^d fmni' C?tL'hc conlml^H^ t''"® "eP^rated the Church of 
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male heirs. Since the papal court would not annul his marriage, he set up 
his own church with himself as head. His three children were all rulers of 
England — Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth. See also Tudors. 

HESIOD (8th century B.c.), ranks with Homer as the earliest of Greek 
poets. His main extant work is a long poem called Works and Days, which 
consists of fables, myths, proverbs, and practical advice. 

HIPPOCRATES (C.460-C.370 B.C.), a great physician. He separated medi- 
cine from magic and established it as a science. He was the author of the 
Hippocratic oath — a code of ethics — ^still taken by every doctor when he 
graduates from medical school. 

HIPPOLYTUS (3d century), a martyr of the early Catholic Church and a 
prolific writer, but most of his work has been lost. 

HOMER, by Greek tradition, an old, blind, wandering singer who composed 
the Iliad* and the Odyssey.* These poems, probably not written by any 
one man, were composed in about the 8th century b.c. and are tales of 
events which took place, if at all, in about the 12th century b.c. and 
were already mythical in the time of Homer — if there ever was a Homerl 
There is, however, no doubt as to the permanent interest and value of the 
two long poems ascribed to him. 

HORACE (63-8 B.C.), celebrated Roman poet, friend of Virgil and of the 
Emperor Augustus. His most important works are his Odes and Epodes — 
quiet, masterly poems of great charm, lucid thought, fine expression, and 
quotable lines. 

HUSS, JOHN (1369-1415), a Bohemian preacher and reformer; he fol- 
lowed an earlier reformer, Wydiffe*, and was himself a forerunner of 
Luther. He was burned as a heretic after being given a safe-conduct by the 
Catholic Church. 

HYGINUS, bishop of Rome in the second century. 

INNOCENT III (1198-1216), pope under whom the medieval church 
reached its greatest power. He maintained that his position as pope made 
him ruler of the world and that all temporal rulers were subject to him. 
No pope since his time has wielded as much power as he. 

IRENAEUS (i30?-202?), early Christian martyr. As a young man he was 
converted to Christianity by Polycarp, He went as missionary into what is 
now southern France, where he became bishop of Lyons. He was killed in 
one of the persecutions ordered by the Roman emperors. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE (c.570-636). See pp. 114-118. 

ISLAM. See MOHAMMED. 

ISOCRATES (436-338 B.C.), an Athenian orator, philosopher, and teacher 
of rhetoric. The main thing to remember about Isocrates is that he was 
not Socrates, 

ISRAEL, “God’s Chosen People,” the Jews. Originally the collective name of 
the twelve Jewish tribes; later used for those who came back after the 
Babylonian captivity, and subsequently for their descendants. 


JEANNE D’ARC (i 4 X 2 ?-i 43 i)» a girl who, inspired by the “voices" she 
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cludctl in Southern Europe and into Africa Ma Spam They established 
temponr bimtiloms but nithin tno or three centuries thej had been 
ab<orbc <5 into the population 

GR\TIAN (iS9-3S3), Roman emperor of the western halt of the Empire 
from 339 to 583 

GRfGOR\ (538’-S94) bishop of Tours, where he was most conscientious 
in caring for the s,cl. and poor and in guarding the rights of the church 
He was also a historian and wrote a //utory 0/ t/,c Franks which has re 
mamed a chief source of information on the customs and life of a Ger 
'• adapting itself to Roman culture 
GRfGOR\ i\AZIA\ 7 LN (328-389), a Greek orator, scholar and theolo 
gian One of the Greek fathers of the church He was an outstanding 
ChMnmtj^”' ™P'>«is upon the spiritual aalues of 

^ unifi^nhe^^lf •'"■St great pope He extended and 

amone J "“"y missionaries— 

ftTemls it, Germany -made 

le tms o ^ ° barbarian kingdoms and wrote aoluminously 

(,R \ I “'““’‘i ’'"P"" St Gregory 

wrote riel I I ('^r-iss^), English noblewoman who spoke and 

Ju ^ri lL '^"Snages She was the best 

wucatwi ^Noman of her di> 

’Sherl’oflwIP ('■S-'P-'f d). a preacher and mystic who founded the 
mottiers of the Common Life He tried to follow the precepts of earlv 

Iho,' wicl™','” -'-irtous lirHe o^seX 

rtt lofv n complex and artificial 

hedd of famous schools in Venice and Ferrara 

mo The Uws 1 ' '' c”' IT’,' 'h^t of Vittor 

inc bo\s Ii\«] at the school from o-io \cars of ace to nn-nj 

amdlr phs'icil actiwH manners morals and humanistic 

'"'I ('7S7-.874), French states- 

inttrumen Inn o ''' Pnhiic instruction he was 

■rairihl ? P'‘T«nng and enacting the School Uw of 1833 which 
me the foundation lor I reach elementara etlucation 
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male heirs. Since the papal court would not annul his marriage, he set up 
his own church with himself as head. His three children were all rulers of 
England — Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth. See also Tudors. 

HESIOD (8th century b.c.), ranks with Homer as the earliest of Greek 
poets. His main extant work is a long poem called Works and Days, which 
consists of fables, myths, proverbs, and practical advice. 

HIPPOCRATES (C.460-C.370 B.C.), a great physician. He separated medi- 
cine from magic and established it as a science. He was the author of the 
Hippocratic oath — a code of ethics — ^still taken by every doctor when he 
graduates from medical school. 

HIPPOLYTUS (3d century), a martyr of the early Catholic Church and a 
prolific writer, but most of his work has been lost. 

HOMER, by Greek tradition, an old, blind, wandering singer who composed 
the Iliad* and the Odyssey.* These poems, probably not written by any 
one man, were composed in about the Sth century b.c. and are tales of 
events which took place, if at all, in about the 12th century b.c. and 
were already mythical in the time of Homer — if there ever was a HomerJ 
There is, however, no doubt as to the permanent interest and value of the 
two long poems ascribed to him. 

HORACE (65-8 B.C.), celebrated Roman poet, friend of Virgil and of the 
Emperor Augustus. His most important works are his Odes and Epodes — 
quiet, masterly poems of great ^arm, lucid thought, fine expression, and 
quotable lines. 

HUSS, JOHN (1369-1415), a Bohemian preacher and reformer; he fol- 
lowed an earlier reformer, Wydiffe*, and was himself a forerunner of 
Luther. He was burned as a heretic after being given a safe-conduct by the 
Catholic Church. 

HYGINUS,. bishop of Rome in the second century. 

INNOCENT III (1198-1216), pope under whom the medieval church 
reached its greatest power. He maintained that his position as pope made 
him ruler of the world and that all temporal rulers were subject to him. 
No pope since his time has wielded as much power as he. 

IRENAEUS (i3o?-202?), early Christian martyr. As a young man he was 
converted to Christianity by Polycarp. He went as missionary into what is 
now southern France, where he became bishop of Lyons. He was killed in 
one of the persecutions ordered by the Roman emperors. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE (c.570-636). See pp. 114-118. 

ISLAM. See MOHAMMED. 

ISOCRATES (436-338 B.C.), an Athenian orator, philosopher, and teacher 
of rhetoric. The main thing to remember about Isocrates is that he was 
not Socrates. 

ISRAEL, “God’s Chosen People,” the Jews. Originally the collective name of 
the twelve Jewish tribes; later used for those who came back after the 
Babylonian captivity, and subsequently for their descendants. 


JEANNE D’ARC (i4i2?-i43i), a girl who, inspired by the “wices” she 
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heard, donned male clothes won the support of the Dauphin (the Frenc 
crown prince), and led an army to victory over the English Subsequent! 
she was less successful Enemies jealous of her power over the Dauphin a( 
cused her of heresy and witchcraft She was condemned and burned at th 
stake 

JEREMIAH, one of the four major prophets * He attacked violently th 
Jewish religion of his period A vehemently written attack is still called 
jeremihd 

JOB minor prophet of the Old Testament, who lived m about the 8th cen 
tury, Bc The book of Job tells the story and gives the philosophica 
rellections of a man overtaken by great misfortunes and trying to find ai 
e^lanation for the evil in the world He is renowned for his patience u 
the face of calamity — the “patience of Job ” 

baptist ts b c ?-3o a d ), the last of the Hebrew prophets, i 
desert preacher and an immediate forerunner of Jesus, whom he baptizec 
and whose birth he foretold 

(d AD 99), one of the twelve apostles, ofter 
^ according tc 

JOHN OF account of Jesus’ life 

Xsnent (-^oP-riSo). English scholar and churchman 

he bei^il Continent During his last four years of life 

left a record S '" r ^is lifetime and 

the Elizabethan English dramatist and literary dictator of 

iumberonKics tragedies?^as well as a 

JOVE another name for Jupiter 

^To?M™''yeMs'he\va';’’ ''"If a country in northern Africa 

eventuillv led fn a h i ^ Rome, but his cruelty and dishonesty 
years buf he was fmaly cX'™7^'"^‘ "" 

™e n^'ouXl”' 

^^eradfnre*of'lde'nh'’i'^n"'“”AT"'"’ ugliness and 

lessor of philosorhv “''*f*Anding German philosopher, pro 

spent his entire life His the city in which he was born and 

can I hnow? (Aksw^S d tilings center around the three questions What 
Mj duty ) Tor ™at should I do? (Answbb 

KRUSI HERMANN f ^ Bope? (Answer Immortality ) 
school at Buredorf TrP j*^**^^' ^rst assistant teacher in Pestalozzi’s 
staunchest sup^rter He was a was Pestalozzi’s 

lery poor part of knnflflff t '°™“' education and from a 

and a deep love Iw Sen ’ 
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LANCASTER, JOSEPH {1778-1S38), co inventor of the monitorial system 
{see pp 607-609), which he devised because he could not find enough 
teachers 

LAVATER, JOHANN KASPAR (1741-1801), Swiss mystic A gentle 
spirited, ascetic, deeply religious man who became interested in what he 
called the “art of physiognomy ’ or the art of reading character 

LEEUWENHOEK, ANTONY VAN (1632-1723), inventor of the micro 
scope, first man to see germs, gave first accurate descriptions of red blood 
corpuscles, of the lens of the eye, of spermatozoa in animals, and of many 
other micro organisms 

LEIBNITZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM (1646-1716), German philosopher 
and mathematician Co discoverer of calculus In 1698 he founded the 
Scientific Society of Berlin, which subsequently grew into the University 
of Berlin 

LILY, WILLIAM (1468-1522), early English humanist who studied in 
Italy He was co author of Lily’s Latin Grammar, which was used for about 
two centuries in the English schools This grammar embodied the new 
humanistic approach to language and became a means of introducing classi 
cal culture into English education Sometimes spelled LILIE 

LIVY, TITUS LIVIUS (59 bc-ad 17), Roman historian who wrote a 
History of Rome from the aty’s foundation to ad 9 Only 35 of his 
original 142 “books” are extant His most important work covers the 
Punic Wars ♦ 

LOCKE, JOHN (1632-1704), English philosopher, champion of religious 
toleration, early psychologist, defender of the rights of man, opponent of 
tyranny, writer on education, and proponent of the theory of form il 
discipline See p 626 

LOMBARD, PETER (irro?-ii6o), a scholastic who began the work of re 
organizing theology by the aid of Aristotelian logic His Book of Sentences 
completely changed Che character of instruction m theology He was a 
student of Abelard and used Abelard’s method of reasoning 

LOUIS XIV (1638-1715), the “Grand Monarch" of France A despot, a firm 
believer in the divine right of kings, a patron of the arts king of Franco 
for 72 years His reign was “glorious," but at a lernfic cost to his peo 
pie 

LOUIS XVI (1754-1793)? a good man with good intentions but weak He 
had the misfortune to be king during the French Revolution and he was 
quite unable to cope with the emergencies that arose He was dcpcsed, then 
reinstated, again deposed, arrested, and eventually executed 

LUCAN (39-65), a Latin epic poet who incurred the jealousy of the I m 
peror Nero, against whom he later conspired Lucan’s epic dc’^enbes the 
struggles between Caesar and Pompey a century earlier 

LUCIAN (C12S-CIQ0), Greek «ophist, philosopher, rhefoncian matliema 
tician, and satirist He traveled wadely in Greece, Italy and southern 
I ranee He wrote declamations, biographies romances, and satirical dta 
logucs, <cventv nine of his works are sldl extant 

LUKF author of the Gospel according to St I uke and of The Acts of the 
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heard, donned male clothes, won the support of the Dauphin (the French 
crown prince), and led an army to victory over the English Subsequently 
she was less successful Enemies jealous of her power over the Dauphin ac 
cused her of heresy and witchcraft She was condemned and burned at the 
stake 

JEREMIAH, one of the four major prophets * He attacked violently the 
Jewish religion of his period A vehemently written attack is still called a 
jeremihd 

JOB, minor prophet of the Old Testament, who lived m about the 8th cen- 
tury, BC The book of Job tells the story and gives the philosophical 
reflections of a man overtaken by great misfortunes and trying to find an 
explanation for the evil in the world He is renowned for his patience in 
the face of calamity — the **p»atience of Job ” 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (S bc ?-3Q ad ), the last of the Hebrew prophets, a 
desert preacher and an immediate forerunner of Jesus, whom he baptized 
and whose birth he foretold 

JOHN THE EVANGELIST (d ad 99), one of the twelve apostles, often 
called “the disciple whom Jesus loved ’ Writer of the Gospel according to 
St John, the most sympathetic and penetrating account of Jesus’ life 
JOHN OF SAySBURY (ii2o?-ii8o), English scholar and churchman 
He spent mSny' years on the Continent During his last four years of life 
he became bishop of Chartres He traveled much during his lifetime and 
left a record of some of the things he saw 
JONSON, BEN (c 1573-1637), English dramatist and literary dictator of 
the Elizabethan Age He wrote both comedies and tragedies, as well as a 
number of Ij ties 
JOVr another name for Jupiter 

JUGURTHA (d 104 bc), king of Numidia, a country in northern Africa 
For some years he was an ally of Rome, but his cruelty and dishonesty 
eventually led to a break The war against him dragged on ineffectually for 
years, but he was finally conquered 

JUPITER, the supreme god of the Romans Identified with the Greek Zeus 
Also the name of a planet 

JUI'ENAL (c6a-ci4o), Roman writer of satires against the ugliness and 
decadence of life about him Although often cynical, he never lost his 
moral indignation 

KANT, IMMANUEL (1724-1804), outstanding German philosopher, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Konigsbcrg — the city m which he was born and 
spent his entire hie His writings center around the three questions IVhat 
can I know? (Answtr Phenomena only ) WTiat should I do? (Answer 
Mj dulj ) For what ma> I hope? (Answer Immortality ) 

KRUSI HERMANN (1775-1844), the first assistant teacher in Peslalozzi's 
school at Burgdorf He also taught at Yverdon and was Pestalozzi’s 
staunchest supporter He was a man of no formal education and from a 
\er> poor part of Switzerland, but he had great natural talent for teaching 
and a deep love ftv children 
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maintained a small school and became greatly interested in education — a 
field m which he was influenced by Comenius His Tractate on Education 
IS still well worth reading, 300 years after Milton wrote it 

MOHAMMED (570-632), Arabian religious and military leader Author 
of the Koran and Founder of Mohammedanism, or Islam, which is one of 
the three great religions of the world — the other two being Buddhism and 
Christianity 

MOLIERE (1622-1673), pen name of a famous French dramatist (Jean Bap- 
tiste Poquelin) By many he is regarded as the world's greatest comic 
genius His best known plays are Tartuffe, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomtne, 
and Le Malade magtnatre 

MONTAIGNE, MICHEL DE (1533-1592), born in Bordeaux, where he later 
became a lawyer and member of Parliament At the age of about forty he 
inherited his family’s fortune and retired to devote himself to a life of 
writing He produced three books of essays on a large number of topics, 
among them, education He is credited with having invented the essay as a 
form of writing His work is humorous but without being bitter or satirical 

MOSELLANUS, PETRUS (1493-1524), author of a set of colloquies between 
two university students about their daily life and work It gives a good pic- 
ture of student life, especially at the University of Leipzig The book was 
printed sixty four times between 1518 and 1708 because it was so popular 

MUNCHHAUSEN, KARL FRIEDRICH HIERONYMUS VON (1720- 
1797), a German nobleman who told extravagant and highly improbable 
stones of adventure 

NAPIER, JOHN (1550-1617), Scottish matbematicjan and minister He 
wrote theological treatises but is most famous as a supporter of the decimal 
system and an independent inventor of logarithms His tables were pub 
fisAecf in 1614 

NAPOLEON I (BONAPARTE) (1769-1821), military genius who became 
consul, director, and eventually emperor of France Best known for his 
military successes, he was equally efficient in internal affairs, especially 
education and law He created a school system for France under gmern- 
raent control (1808) 

NAPOLEON III (LOUIS NAPOLEON) (1808-1873), nephew of Napoleon 
I Emperor of the French from 1852 (o 1871 Abdicated after the Franco 
Prussian War and died in England 

NEPOS, CORNELIUS (ist century bc ), a Roman historian whose works 
are not great literature but are interesting He is the easiest to read of anj 
of the classic Roman authors 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL (1801-1890), English priest 
writer, and philosopher Originall) a Protestant, he later joined the Catholic 
Church and wrote an account of his reasons in a book called Apologia pro 
Vita 

NEWTON, SIR ISA^C (1642-1727), English mathematician, ph>sicist 
and astronomer He dc\ eloped the binomial theorem while still 1 college 
student, and liter on concci\cd differential and integral calculus His 
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Apostles— two books of the New Testament He was an early missionary 
of the church in the first century 

LUTHEI^ MARTIN (1483-1546), German religious reformer and leader 
of the Protestant Reformation See chap ix 


MACAULAY THOMAS BABINGTON (1800-1859), British author and 
statesman BriUiant in conversation and in writing Especially noted for 
his History of England 

(121-180), Roman emperor Opposed Christianity 
w h ^ *<= '■"‘ty of the Empire In his Medtta 

nsn/llv I a obout life and the world generally He is 

usually classed as a Stoic philosopher 

"*ARIA von (1811^X893), a German 
SDeMmT" =■ 8«at admiration for Froebelt work She 

gwinlTecmfr" r ® Switzerland, and France, 

terials In isfr, tfemonstralmg Froebel’s teaching ma- 

luropT f^toebel s methods throughout 

aSiox™ (' 5^4-1593), Elizabethan dramatist and poet 

" 

are exfant BeLe?h’ T".'" ofStams, of which nearly uoo 

MA&S ^AP 

See p 145 “otury), Lalin writer from North Africa 

dMted a^raunto Enghnd for hve years, during which she con- 

icism after her father Her! ” vttt^c attempt to restore Cathol 

the state rehgi^H^ !rZrJm 

severe that she has been^k ^ of repression and extermination was so 
the New Testament '^th”' C™ 1““®, ^othor of the first book of 

MEt“rOR' oIr 

sheet of paper Most maos of thpm/f surface (the globe) upon a flat 
MILL JOHN STUART rtan/;- o 5^^ P^^l^cted in this way 

mist, and liberal ^ ’ English author, philosopher, econo 

cilab°e^Punt™ Best knoTO’fofa't'S P°ot, and irrecon 
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quered the Greeks by a combination of attack bribery, deception, and mis 
direction that would have been a credit to Adolf Hitler 

PHOCYLIDES ( ?-i 56 o? b c ), an early Greek poet 

PIETISTS, name given to a group in the seventeenth century that emphasized 
the appeal of religion to the emotions rather than to the intellect The 
movement arose from the human need to derive inspiration and solace 
from religion 

PINDAR (522^-443 BC ), the chief lyric poet of Greece He was a pro 
Iific writer with a magnificent style, beautiful diction, and rich imagery 
which made him one of the great figures in classic literature 

PLATO (427-347 Bc), Greek philosopher and pupil of Socrates Founder 
of the “Academy” in which he taught for forty years His writings, pre 
served m his Dialogues, are matchless for their beauty of expression In 
four of them, the main character is Socrates, whose life and teachings are 
thus expounded 

PLAUTUS (254-184 bc), a Roman writer of plays that were extremely 
popular 

PLINY the Elder (23-79), ^ Roman writer of books on history, military 
tactics, grammar, rhetoric, and natural history His encyclopedia of the 
sciences was compiled from over 2,000 different sources He was killed in 
Pompeii* when Mt Vesuvius erupted and destroyed the city 

PLUTARCH (46?-r20?), a Greek biographer He wrote The Parallel 
Lives, the biographies of 46 great Greeks and 46 great Romans, arranged 
in pairs He was not as much interested m historical accuracy as in pre- 
senting the character of his subjects 

POLYCARP (69?-iss), an early Christian missionary and teacher He be- 
came bishop of Smyrna, a city in Asia Minor After a long and active life 
he was burned at the stake during one of the Roman persecutions 

PORPHYRY (233-304?), a philosopher of Syrian origin who opposed 
Christianity 

POUNDS, JOHN (1766-1839), a simple man with a kind heart and a love 
for children He was a philanthropist in a humble way and divided his time 
between his trade and the rescuing of the most destitute and degraded chil- 
dren in his neighborhood 

PROMETHEUS, a character in Greek mythology who stole fire from heaven 
As a punishment he was chained to a rock where every daj an eigle tore 
out his liver, which grew again each night He is credited with being the 
founder of civilization because he furnished mankind with fire 

PROPERTIUS (50 BC?-AD 14?), a Roman poet, famous mainly for his 
love poems 

PTOLEMY, CLAUDIUS, a geographer, astronomer, and mathematician who 
IiNcd in Alexandria (Egypt) in the second century He developed the Plol 
emaic system of the unucrse, assuming that the earth was the central 
body around which the sun and planets re\ol\e His system was accepted 
until the sixteenth century, when Copernicus prosed that (he sun wxis the 
center of the unwerse 

PURITANS, a sect of English Protestants who advocated popular rights, 
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greatest scientific contribution was his discovery of the law of gravity by 
means of which the motion of the universe could be explained ’ 

OVID (43 Bc -AD 17) one of the classic Roman poets His best known 
work IS the Metamorphoses 

a Scottish raillowner and philanthropist He 

workers 3™™ “'ll and moral condition of his 

Tbor nrs „T°'i^ ° ‘‘‘’“'■^hed child 
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PETRARCH FRANCESCO It 

early Renaissance Hp is *574) an Italian scholar and poet of the 

woman whom he loved but ^oo sonnets to Laura, a 

tory hes, however, m his nrodio His chief significance for his 

classics He was so successful u study of the 

ture that is still evident today ^ ^ established a humanistic trend in cul 

PHAEDRUS a writer of fablee in the first century ,7 of his fables are still 

PHIDIAS (500?— 4?2 B C ^ a A«r, 
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thusiasm, spread across North Africa and into Europe via Spain, where 
they became the Moslem enemies of Christianity They were defeated by 
Charlemagne’s grandfather at the battle of Tours, but they remained in 
Europe for about seven hundred years 
SAVONAROLA (1452-1498), Italian monk who achieved a profound po 
htical as well as religious domination over the people of Florence Eventu 
ally the populace turned against him He was tried for heresy, condemned, 
and executed As a speaker he was magnificent 
SAXONS, one of the German tribes that, with the Angles and Jutes, con 
quered England in the fifth and sixth centuries Part of the tribe remained 
in Germany north and east of the Rhine 
SCHELLING, FRIEDRICH (1775-1854), German philosopher and out- 
standing representative of romantic idealism 
SCHILLER FRIEDRICH, VON (1759-1805), German poet and dramatist 
His best known plays are Wallenstein, which has the Thirty Years’ War 
as background Die Jungfrau von Orleans, and Wilhelm Tell 
SENECA THE ELDER (C54 bc-ad 39), writer of ten books of Contra- 
verstae, which contain seventy four imaginary cases, with the arguments that 
might be presented in court 

SENECA THE YOUNGER (3BC-AD 65), Roman Stoic philosopher, writer, 
and statesman He was born m Spam but educated m Rome He became 
the tutor of the future Emperor Nero, who eventually ordered Seneca to 
kill himself Seneca’s writings are all of a highly moral character and m 
dude many letters and essays on philosophical problems, education, and 
natural science 

SEVERIANUS, JULIUS (4th century), author of a widely used textbook of 
rhetoric 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM (1564-1616), the greatest English dramatist, 
perhaps the greatest playwright la the world’s history His plays, now 350 
years old, are still produced regularly He wrote both comedies — Mid 
summer Night’s Dream, Taming of the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Merry lEii cs 
of Windsor — and tragedies — Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, Macbeth — to men 
tion only a few 

SIDNEY, PHILIP (1554-1586), English soldier, courtier, and author, who 
wrote sonnets and other poems Regarded as a model of gentlemanly grace 
and unselfish chivalry 

SIDONIUS, APOLLINARIS (0430-487), Christian writer and bishop He 
wrote panegj rics, letters, and poems, all very stilted, elaborate, and artificial 
SOLON (0638-558 Bc), Athenian statesman who made many economic 
and legal reforms He enacted legislation to relieve debtors to establish 
courts, to admit the lowest class of people to the Assembl>, and to open 
most public offices to the second and third classes 
SOPHISTS, Greek teachers of philosophy m the fifth centurv bc Thc> 
were masters of rhetoric and persuasion, but their honcsl> was sometimes 
questioned and their reasoning was demonstrably poor From these faults 
comes the word "sophistiy,” for iniccunte and insincere argument 
SOPHOCI FS (495-406 BC ), one of the three great Greek tragedians (with 
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simplicity in religion, and strictness of morals Since they opposed the 
Church of England because of the lack of simplicity in its services and 
because it was too similar to the Catholic Church, they 'uere driven from 
England Many groups made settlements in New England where they led 
scrupulously moral and austere lives 

PYTHAGORAS, A Greek philosopher of the sixth centur> b c 

QUIRITES, the citizens of ancient Rome m their civil capacit> as voters In 
their military capacity as soldiers they were called Romam 

RABELAIS, FRANCOIS (c 1495-1553), by profession a physician, but often 
in. difficulties with the authorities and with his colleagues His two main 
pieces of educational wTiting are called Gorgantiia and Pantagruel They 
purport to be stones about a family of giants, but in them he expresses his 
ideas about a proper education and his violent criticism of existing schools 
His humor is broad and his language often coarse, but his ideas are gen 
erally interesting modern, and sound 

RATKE or RATICH or RATICHIUS, WOLFGANG (1571-1635), an educa 
tional reformer who devised a rapid method for teaching languages and 
tried a number of brief experiments in teaching He had progressive ideas, 
but he was so difficult to get along with that his work had little permanent 
effect, except as later educators borrowed from him 
RICHELIEU, ARMAND JEAN DU PLESSIS, DUKE AND CARDINAL 
DE (1585-1642), a French churchman and statesman, prime minister of 
Louis XIV During his last twenty years he was the most powerful man in 
France His ambition was to make the king the dominant force m France, 
and France the dominant country m Europe After many years of clever- 
ness and intrigue he lived to see his ambition fulfilled 
ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES (1712-1778), one of the greatest of French 
writers His three best known works are the Soctal Contract, £mile, and 
La Nouvelle Hilotse His life was m sharp contrast to the beauty and re 
finement of his writing For long periods he lived as a vagabond or 
sponged upon some rich person He was suspicious even of those who 
helped him most At one penod he was exiled from France because of his 
revolutionary writings He returned to the city of his birth, Geneva, but 
soon became unwelcome there Much of his life he was either unemployed 
or unemployable but he left his mark upon the intellectual life of his 
times and he holds a high place among the world’s writers 

SAINT SIMON, CLAUDE HENRI, COUNT DE, (1760-1825), founder of 
French socialism He advocated the state ownership of all property and the 
distribution of earnings in tenns of the amount and quality of work done 
by each man 

SALLUST (86-35 Bc ), a Roman historian His extant works include an 
account of Catiline’s conspiracy and of the Wars with Jugurtha * 
SARACENS in ancient times, the name used for wandering Arabs, who were 
later converted to Mohammedanism They became fired with religious en 
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TOBIAS, the chief character in the Booh of Tobias, one of the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament It is the narrative of a holy man 

TUDORS, members of an English royal line from 1485 to 1603 It included 
only five rulers Henry VII, Henry VHI, Edward VI, Ma^, and 
Elizabeth, but these monarchs had a profound effect upon the development 
of England The English Reformation and Renaissance took place during 

TULLY, TTOLIE, nicknames for Cicero, whose full name was Marcus Tullius 
Cicero 


UDALL, NICHOLAS (1506-1556). English dramatist and teacher He was 
master of Eton and later of Westminster School He wrote Ralph Roister 
Bolster, the first comedy of everyday life in England 

VINCI, LEONARDO DA (1452-1519), artist and scientist He was a mill 
tary engineer and an expert on hydraulics, among other Aings he de 
signed an airplane At the same time he was a grea ar is Sunner” 

mgs are unsurpassed, and his two greatest pictures— The Last Suppe 
and the “Mona Lisa”-are known the world over Many people regard 
him as the greatest universal genius the worid J-no’ivn 
VIRGIL (70-19 B c ), a Roman epic poet and author of the Acncid, a g 
poem in several sections relating the adventures of 
VIVES TUAN LUIS (1492-1540), Spanish philosopher and logician 
FnendKsmJ; Vi^s'traveltd a gL deal, and studied and lived in 

°hro“er drrmanst, ratmst, and his.onan His bn^nt saUric w^mgs 
In 99 volumes He at times immensety^^^^^^^^ 

so much feeling that he had to lea Kclesiasticism He wrote several 
valiantly against official intolerance an .nlumes of history, 

plays, of which Caodide is the best known 

and an avalanche of pamphlets and le , , Be pwiressed himself bril- 

was his Diclwnocre PhitosopUiqiic. m which he e^tessed himsell 

handy, forcefully, and wittily on a great manj topics 

Trpnch teacher, scholastic, 
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posed to that represented bj ^bear j translator of the 

WWCLIFFE, JOHN (i324?-i384), English reiormc 

Bible into English 

re- 4 , Clip h.is come down in histor> as a 
XANTIPPE, the of Socrates She has 

shrewish, disagreeable woman histonan He com- 

XENOPHON (434-355? Be). “ Greeks across \s.a 

manded the famous and successful retreat 01 
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Euripides and Aeschylus) He is noted for his purity of style and the 
power of his compositions He wrote only tragedies Electro, Oedtpus The 
Ktng, and Antigone, are his best known plays 
SPENCER, HERBERT (1820-1903), English philosopher nho wrote ex 
tensively on organic and social evolution 
SPENSER, EDMXJND (0:552-1599), English poet, author of The Faerte 
Qtteene, a romantic narrative and national epic glonfying both England 
and Queen Elizabeth 

STOICS, members of the Greek school of philosophy who sternly re- 
pressed emotion and condemned both pleasure and ambition They were 
ascetic, intellectual, indifferent to personal comfort, puritanical, and 
moral At their best they were among the “good” men of antiquity 
STURM, JOHANNES (1507-1589), German educator who reorganized the 
schools of Strasbourg so that they became models throughout Europe His 
system was highly humanistic 

SYNESIUS (c 367-412), an early bishop of the church who lived m Asia 
Minor He wrote many letters that are still extant He was a well educated 
man in Greek philosophy and seems sometimes to have been about half 
pagan and half Christian m his opinions and point of view 

TERENCE (195-159 B c ), Roman comic poet Six of his plays are extant, 
among them the one upon which Shakespeare based his Comedy of Errors 
TERTULLIAN (c 160-222), a fiery Christian writer of the second and third 
centuries Unlike most early religious writers, he was Roman, not Greek 
He wrote in the colloquial language of his day, and his writings reflect his 
own passionate, stubborn, uncompromising nature 
TEUTONS members of any of the German tribes that poured into Europe 
during the third to sixth centuries 
THEOGNIS (?-492 B c), a minor Greek poet 

THIRTY TYRANTS, a body of men who ruled Athens under the domi- 
nation of Sparta, after Sparta conquered Athens Their rule was very 
haishi and rriuTiy peojAe were executed bj their orders Their rule extended 
from 404 to 403 B c 

THOMAS A KEMPIS (1380-1471), an AugusUnian monk, author of 
Itmfattons oj Chnst This book presents a rule of life that stresses seclusion 
and renunciation It has become a book of devotion for all Christians 
THOMAS AQUINAS (i225?-i274), the greatest and most influential of 
the scholastic philosophers His reconciliation of philosophy and religious 
doctrine has never been surpassed His most important work is still ac 
cepted by the Catholic Church as the authoritative statement of its religious 
beliefs 

THUCYDIDES ( 47 i?" 399 ? ®c), an Athenian statesman and historian of 
the wars between Athens and Sparta A terse and vigorous writer Often 
called the “Father of Historical Criticism,” because he was careful to as 
certain facts and objective in presenting them 
TIBULLUS (S 4 ?-i 8 b c ), a Roman poet who wrote charming, simple, grace 
ful elegies 
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This list contains the names of places, other than those associated with 
famous teachers or schools, that are mentioned in this text The nan^ ot 
cities in the list below are followed bj symbols for instance, AUom E, II 
These symbols refer to the map inside the back co\er and mean that Altona 
15 in the column headed E across the top of the map and in the row labeled 
II down the left side To locate it, look across the top letters until >ou reach 
E, then follow this column down until \ou are opposite II Proceed in the same 


manner to locate other cities 

The large map has o\er lOo cities and a few islands and a’-eas Ihe 
smaller map, inserted in the upper right corner, shows certain areas, su^ 
as Saxony or Proxence, plus a few nvers and mountains In the list the c 
areas are designated as follows Champagne, (S sma map), * 

These symbols mean that the district appears on the small map and that it 
spreads across squares B II and C II 


Aix la Chapelle, town in southwestern Germany Also known as Aachen, D, II 

Altona, city m northeastern German>, 15, E, II 

Amsterdam, city in the Netherlands D, II 

Anhalt Dessau, district in central Germany, (S) E, II 

Annecy, town in southern France, D, III 

Antioch, two cities by this name were well known m ancient 

Asia Minor, I, V, and Antioch in Syria, J, \ The latter still exists 
Arles, a city in southern France, C, 

Asia Minor, a large land area, H I, V 


Attica, another name for Greece 
Augsburg, city in southern German>, E, III 
Autun, city in central France, C, III 


Babylon, ancient city in the Tigris Euphrates Vallej , K, \T 
Bagdad, city in the Tigris Euphrates Vallej, K, \ I 

Barcelona, citj in Spam, C, T\^ c\ n w ttt 

Baiarw, area in southern German,, (S) U t m 
Berlin, capital of Prussia, later, capital of Germanj E. 
Beasanfon, ciU in eastern France D, III 
Blanhenburg, town in central Germanj, E II 
Bologna, citj in central Italj , E, W 
Bremen, citj in Northern Germanj, D II 
Bucharest, capital of Rumania, H, I\ 


Csarea, there were sexeral cities and towns bj 

ot Caesar” The two shown on the map are Caesarea in Palestine J, M a 

Caesarea m A'sia Minor, J, V 

CorUU,c\\.\ m northern Enphnd B U 
Ccr/Aare, ancient cit> in northern Mnca t 
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Minor His account is called the Anabasts He was also a friend and ad 
mirer of Socrates 

ZEUS, the supreme god of the Greeks 

ZWINGLI, HULDREICH (1484-1531), Swiss reformer After being edu 
cated at Vienna and Basle he was ordained as a priest at the age of 
twenty two He began studying the Gospels m the original Greek, in order 
to fulfill his duties as well as possible He soon found that many practices 
of the Catholic Church were not founded directly upon the Bible He pres 
ently began to attack the customs of fasting, worship of saints, celibacy 
of the clergy, and the Mass He took pact in several public disputations in 
Zurich and was remarkably successful m bringing his fellow townsmen 
to his point of view Attempts were made to amalgamate hts reform move 
ment with that of Luther, but both men disliked each other and refused to 
CO operate Eventually Zwinglt was killed m a battle between the Protest- 
ant northern cantons of Switzerland and the Catholic central cantons 
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Karlsruhe, city in southern Germany, D, III 
Kiel, city in northern Germany, E, 11 
Koblenz, city in western Germany, D, 11 

Leipzig, city m central Germany, E, II 
Loire, river m southern France, (S) B C, III 
Low Countries, Belgium and the Netherlands 
Lyon, City in southern France, C, III 
Lubeck, city m northern Germany, E II 
Luneberg, town in northwestern Germany, E, II 

Macedonia, ancient kingdom north of Greece, G, IV 
Magdeburg, city in northern Germany, E, II 
Manresa, town in northern Spain, C IV 

Marathon, place about 25 miles from Athens After the battle of Marathon, in 
492 B c , a soldier ran all the way to Athens to tell the Athenians of their 
victory Hence, marathon for a long race G, V 
Marseilles, city in southern France, D, IV 
Milan, city in northern Italy, D, HI 

Monte Cassino, monastery in southern Italy, Founded by St Benedict in 
AO 429, destroyed by American bombing m 1944, E, IV 
Montmartre, section of Pans on a hill to the north, overlooking the city 
Montpellier, city m southern France, C, IV 

Mont Ste Genvihe, a slight rise of ground on the Left Bank of the Seme, a 
district where schools are still concentrated — the Sorbonne, the College de 
France, the Lycee Louis le Grand, the Lycee Henn IV, the Ccole de Droit, 
the ficole Polytechnique, and many others 
Moravia, district formerly m eastern Germany, now included in Czechoslo 
vakia, (S) T, HI 

Moselle, river in northern France, (S) D, III 
Munchenbuchsee, village in Switzerland, D, HI 
Munich, city in southern Germany, E, III 

Naples, city m southern Italy, E, IV 
Narbonne, city in southern Fnncc, C, IV 

Netherlands, formerly used to designate the countries” along the north- 
uestern coast of Europe including Belgium and Holhnd Non used only 
for the latter, (S) C D, II 
Nexcrs, cil\ in central France, C, III 

New iMnark, small manufacturing town m Scotland, SDuthcast of Ghegow, 
B, I 

Ntcoea, city in Asia Minor nhcre the Council of Nicaci ms held in a d 335, 
at nhjch man> important church doctrines ncre decided upon, 11 , IV 
Nice, cit> in southern France, D, IV 
Northumbria, area m north eastern England, (S) B IT 
Notre Dame, great cathedral in Pans, built in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, 

Nuremberg, citj m southeastern Germany, E, III 
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Champagne, district m northern France, (S) C-D, III 

Champs de Mars, former drill ground m Pans, now a park near the Eiffel 
Tower 

Chartres, city in central France, C, 111 
Chartreux, city in southeastern France D, III 
Clermont, city m central France, C, III 
Cluny, town in central France C, III 

ComtanUnople, city in Eastern Europe, aaoss narrow straits from Asia Minor, 
H, 1 V 

Cordova, city in Spam, A, V 
Connih, city in Greece, G, V 

Damascus, city in Syria, J V 
Deventer, city in the Netherlands, D, II 
Dresden, aty in central Germany, E, II 

Edessa, there are two cities by this name, one in Greece, G, IV, and one in 
Asia Minor, J, V 
Bide, river m Germany, <S) D, I 
Ephesus, city in Asia Minor, H V 
Erfurt, city in central Germany, E, 11 
Eton, seat of Eton College, B, 11 

Far East, term used to refer collectively to such Oriental countries as China, 
Japan, Mongolia 

Ferrara, city in northern Italy, E, IV 
Florence, city in central Italy, E, IV 
Frankfort, city m central Germany, D, 11 

Gascony, area in southwestern France (S) B C, III IV 
Gaul, province of the Roman Empire It included what is now France, southern 
Germany, and Spain, plus the southern part of England 
Geneva, city m Switzerland, D, HI 
Glaucha, town in central Germany, E II 
Gotha, city m central Germany, E, II 

Grand Chartreuse, La, monastery of the Carthusian monks, in the Rhone 
Valley See Chartreux 

Hamburg, city in northern Germany, E, II 
Heidelberg, city in southern Germany, D, III 

Hellas, classical name for Greece, used by the ancient Greeks, who called 
their country Hellas and themselves Hellenes 
Helvetia, another name for Switzerland 
Herborn, town in western Germany, D, II 
Hippo, ancient city m North Africa, D, V 

Jena, city in central Germany, E, H 

Jura, chain of mountains between France and Switzerland, (S) D, III 
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Thurtngta, district in central Germany, (S) D E, II 
Toulouse, city in southern France, C, IV 
Tours, city in central France, C, III 
Treves, French name for Trier 
Trier, citv in western Germany, D, III 

Troy, ancient city in Asia Minor, excavated within the last century, H, IV 
Tubingen, city in southern Germany, D, III 

Utrecht, city in the Netherlands, D, II 

Venice, city in northern Italy, E, III 
Vienna, capital of Austria, F, III 
Vienne, small city in the Rhone Valley, C, III 

Weimar, city in central Germany, E, II 

Westphalia, area in western Germany, (S) D, II 

Winchester, city m southern England, seat of Winchester School, B, II 

Wurttenberg, district in southern Germany, (S) D E, III 

York, city m England, B, II 
Yorkshire, district surrounding York 


Zurich, city in Switzerland, D, III 
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Oberwetssback, town in central Germany, E, 11 
Oldenburg, city m northern Germany, D, 11 , , , o •^r 

Olympta, city in Greece where the Olympic Games were held, G, V 
Orleans, aty m central France, C, III 

Padua, city in northern Italy, E, III 
Palestine, country in Asia, j, VI 

Plre Lachatse, huge cemetery in eastern section of Fans 
Philippi, city in northern Greece, G IV 
Poitiers, city in central France, C, III 

Pompeii, ancient city near Naples, covered in At> 79 by an eruption from Mt 
Vesuvius 

Polidaea, place in northern Greece where the battle of Potidaea was fought 
in 357 BC, G, IV 

Provence, area in southern France, (S) C D, IV 
Prussia, state in northern Germany, (S) E, II 

Rhexms, city vn northern France, C, III 
Rhodes, island off the coast of Asia Minor, H, V 
Rhone, river in southern France, (S) C D, III, IV 
Rotterdam, city in the Netherlands, C, II 
Rugby, town in England, seat of Rugby School, B, II 

Salamts, island near Athens, where Persian fleet was destroyed during the 
Persian Wars, in 480 Be, G, V 
Salernum (Salerno), city in southern Italy, E, IV 

SalpHnere, La, large hospital m Pans, founded in 1656, and used mainly 
for the care of insane, feebleminded, and epileptic persons 
Savoy, district m southwestern France, (S) D, III 
Saxe Gotha, district in central Germany, (S) E F, II III 
Saxony, district in central Germany, (S) 

Seville, city in southern Spam, A, V 
StCily, island off the coast of Italy, E, V 
Sorbonne, the University of Pans 
Sparta, city m Greece, G V 
Stanz, town in Switzerland, D, III 
Strassbourg, city m northeastern France D, III 

St Gall, Abbey of, in St Gall (St Gallen) a city in northeastern Switzerland, 
D III 

5 ^ Paul s Cathedral great cathedral in the east end of London 
St Petersburg, capital of ‘Ru'isTa under the czars dialled Petrograd and 
now called Leningrad I, I 5 , 

Siiro, town in western Denmark, E, 1 
Syracuse, city in Sicily, F, V 
Syria, country m Asia, J, VI 

Tasmania, island south of Australia 

Thermopylae, narrow passage between mountains and ocean where the battle 
of Thermopylae was fought in 480 b c , G, V 
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Peter, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, James son of Alpheus 
Simon, Judas Iscariot, Jude (Note Paul was not an apostle ) 

APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS, two very ancient Christian documents 
thought by some to have been written by the apostles, giving regulations 
and directions concerning church services and proper Christian conduct 
ARCHBISHOP, the chief bishop of an ecclesiastical* province, containing 
several dioceses* or sees * 

ARTICLES OF FAITH, an item of religious belief or doctrine, especially 
when It IS part of a basic statement of religious beliefs, as the Thirty Nine 
Articles of the Church of England 

ASCETIC, one who practices extreme self denial, foregoing all kinds of 
pleasure or indulgence 

ASCETICISM, the mode of life adopted by those who renounce the world 
and voluntarily live a life of privation and hardship 
ATLANTIS, a legendary island that was supposed to exist just beyond what 
is now Gibraltar Ancient writers peopled it with various kinds of idyllic 
communities It is supposed to have sunk into the Atlantic Ocean, leaving 
a large area of shoals *• 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION, a statement of Protestant doctrine originally 
formulated by Melanchthon in 1530 

AUGUSTAN AGE, period from 27 bc to ad 14, during which Augustus 
was emperor, the most brilliant age in Latin literature 
AURA, a supposed subtle exhalation from a body, surrounding it with a 
charged atmosphere that can be felt though not seen 
AUTOHYPNOSIS, self hypnosis 

AUTONOMY, the right or condition of independent self government 

BACCHANALIA, drunken revelnes, held in honor of Bacchus, the god of 
wine 

BARIC, sense of weight 

BAROMETER, an instrument for measuring the pressure of the atmosphere 
BEADLE, a parish officer with various small duties connected with a church, 
also a minor university official 

BEATIFY, to declare a deceased person worthy of respect, beatification is 
a recognized step in the conferring of sainthood by the Catholic Church 
^ (Note This word is not the same as beautify ) 

BINOMIAL, an algebraic expression ha\ing two terms, such as (c -f 
or (a -6) 

BINOMIAL THEOREM, a rule by which a binomial may be raised to any 
power* without performing the multiplications 
BISHOP, a clergjTnan who is the spiritual o\erseer of a district called a 
diocese or see or bishopric 

BLACK ARTS, all forms of magic, witchcraft, or sorccrj 
BRIDEWELL, a house of correction, a jail 

CALLIGRAPHY, good penmanship Used loosely and inaccuratel> for hand 
writing of any quality 
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COMMENTARY, a systematic explanation, as of the Bible or any of its parts 
COMPENDIUM, a brief, comprehensive summary 
CONGRESS OF VIENNA, the conference after Napoleon’s defeat, in 1815, 
for the purpose of bringing Europe back to normal 
CONSTRUE, to state the syntax of a sentence, that is, to tell what is the 
subject, the predicate, the mam clause, any subordinate clauses, the sub 
ject and object of each verb, and so on The grammatical relationship of 
every word is given 

CONSUL, m ancient Rome, a chief magistrate Between 1799 and 1804, the 
French government had consuls, of whom one was Napoleon Bonaparte * 
CONVENTUAL, belonging to a convent 

CORINTHIANS, the name of two books of the New Testament, Corinthians 
I and II They are letters from Paul to the people of Corinth * 
COSMOGRAPHY, the science that describes the universe, it includes geol 
ogy> geography, and astronomy 

CREED, a formal, authoritative official statement of religious belief 
CRUSADE, any warlike expedition launched with the sanction of the pope 
Specifically, the thirteenth century expeditions of the Christians of West- 
ern Europe for the recovery of Jerusalem from the Turks 
CUBIT, an ancient unit of measure, supposed to be the length of the fore 
arm from elbow to wrist, about eighteen inches 

BARK AGES, a period in the history of Western Europe given by different 
authors as (a) from the fall of Rome (5th century) to the Italian Renais- 
sance (14th century), or (b) the earlier part of this period 
BE AMICITIA, Concerning Friendship, tide of an essay by Cicero 
DEBACLE, literally, a breaking up of ice on a river, or a flood carrying 
masses of debris with it, used figuratively for any violent destruction 
DECADENCE, a process of decline, decay, or deterioration 
DECLAMATION, a speech or other selection recited from memory 
DECRETAL, an authoritative letter, especially from a pope, determining 
some point of church law 

DECURION, originally, the lowest officer in the Roman army, he com 
manded ten soldiers Any person having the oversight of ten others 
BE SENECTUTE, Concerning Old Age, title of an essay by Cicero 
DICTAMEN (plural, DICTAMINA), literally, something that is dictated 
Usually refers to letters or legal documents 
DIDACTIC, pertaining to instruction 

DirrERENTIAL CALCULUS, a branch of analjsis by algebn which in- 
vestigates infinitesimal changes of qumtities when the rchtionships be 
tween the quantities are given 

DIOCESE, the hnd or the churches under a bishop’s jurisdiction 
DISPENSATION, special exemption from 1 rule or obligation, cspccnllv 
an exemption granted b> the Roman Catholic Church 
DIVINE RIGHT, the right of .a king to govern Uie power is derived di 
rectly from God and ix inherited in the rojal familj 
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CANON, a member of the chapter of a cathedral, he belongs to the bishop’s 
council and performs certain assigned duties Also, a rule or decree of the 
church 

CANON LAW, the law of the Roman Catholic Church 
CANONIZE, to place a deceased person m the catalogue (or canon) of 
saints, thus declaring him or her to be a recognized saint of the Roman 
Catholic Church 

CAPILLARY ATTRACTION, the attraction of a liquid to the solid sides of a 
narrow tube, causing the liquid within the tube to rise higher than the 
liquid m which the tube is immersed 

CARDINAL, a high church official who is a member of the electoral college 
that selects a new pope 

CASA DEI BAMBINI, House of the Children 

CASUISTRY, the resolution of doubtful questions of right and wrong on the 
basis of authority rather than upon grounds of moral reason 
CATECHISM, a brief manual of instruction by question and answer , speci- 
fically, the church catechism 

CEPHALIC INDEX, figure ihat indicates the ratio between the greatest 
breadth and greatest length of the skull 

CHANTRY, a chapel in or attached to a church or monastery, endowed for 
mamtauung daily Masses for the founder The boys of the chantry schools 
sang during the services 
CHEF-D’OEUVRE, masterpiece 
CHROMATIC, pertaining to color or to musical intervals 
CHURCH FATHERS, numerous early Christian writers widely accepted as 
authorities on Christian teachings 

CITY STATE a state governed by the free citizens of an independent city 
with sovereignty over more or less territory beyond its own limits 
CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION, an extensive study made by Latin teachers, 
twenty five years ago, of the effect of Latin upon English As Latin was 
then taught, there was very little effect 
CLERGY, the entire body of men set apart by having been ordained for the 
service of God in the Christian church, includes everyone from the vil- 
lage priest to the pope As a collective noun, clergy is contrasted with 
latty * 

CLERICS, men who are clerks ui holy orders, CLERICAL, however, may re- 
fer either to the clergy or to the functions of a clerk 
CLIENT, a person who was dependent upon a ruler or wealthy person for 
support or favor 

CLOISTER, a monastery or convent so named from the covered walk along 
the walls of the main building around an enclosed quadrangle 
COCKNEY, a person born and bred within the sound of the bells of St 
Mary le Bow church m Cheapside, London 
COGNATE, allied or related, belonging to the same root, derr’ed from the 
same source In language, the English three is a cognate of the French 
trots, note that neither is derived from the other 
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gospels that they become missionaries to convert others. The emphasis 
is upon the emotional rather than the intellectual elements in religion. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, the expulsion of a man from church membership, 
cutting him off from any privileges that result from such membership. 

FACTOR, one of two or more quantities that, multiplied together, produce a 
given quantity. Thus 3 X 2 X 5 — 30; 3, 2, and 5 are factors of 30. 

FELLOW, a trustee or member of the governing body in some educational 
institutions. 

FEUDALISM, a social system in force throughout Europe from the ninth to 
the fifteenth century, founded on the tenure of small plots of land rented 
to the common man in return for military service. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH, an intentional deviation for effect from the usual 
modes of speech — ^metaphors, similes, and so on. 

FLAGELLATION, a beating of oneself with a whip. 

FORUM, a place of public assembly in ancient Rome. 

GALATIANS, one of Paul’s epistles.* 

GALAXY, an irregular band of stars encircling the earth (i.e., the Milky 
Way), By derivation any group of brilliant people. 

GASCON, a native of Gascony.* 

GEORGICS, poems on husbandry or rural affairs. 

GLOSS, a set of marginal notes and explanations concerning a piece of writ- 
ing. 

GORDIAN KNOT, Gordius was a king of Phrygia (in Asia Minor) who tied 
a hard knot about the yoke of his chariot; according to a prophecy, the 
man who loosed the knot would rule all of Asia. Alexander the Great 
loosed it by cutting it in two with his sword. The phrase is used to refer 
to any difficulty that can be overcome only by bold measures. 

GOSPEL, a biography of Jesus Christ in the New Testament. There are four 
gospels — Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

GRACE, a short prayer said before meals. 

GROSCHEN, a former silver coin of Germany, worth about three cents. 

GUILD, an association of persons engaged in similar pursuits who banded 
together for mutual protection during the Middle Ages. 

GULDEN, a coin formerly used in Germany and Holland; worth about 
forty cents. 

GYMNASIUM, a classical Latin secondary school in Germany, preparatory 
to the university. 

HABIT, specifically, the distinctive costume of a religious order. 

HELLENIC, Greek. 

HELLENI 2 E, to make Greek, to adopt Greek language or customs. 

HERALDRY, the science concerned with the meaning and history of the de- 
vices used on coats of arms. 

HERESY, a belief at variance with the official doctrines* of the church. 
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doctrine, that whKh is held to he true by a religious group, a belief 

DOGMA, a statement of religious truth as formulated by a body of official 
representatives of a church 
DON, a professor in an English university 

donate PROENSAL, a "donat” or grammar wntten in Provencal, the 
language spoken in southern France in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies 

ECCLESIASTICAL, of or pertaining to the church 
ECLOGUE, a poem containing discourses with or among shepherds 
EGO the self 

ELECTOR, one of the princes who had the right of electing the emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire (twelfth to eighteenth centuries) 

ELEGY, a funeral song, a meditative poem with a sorrowful theme 
ELIMINATION RATE, the rate at which a group of children who begin 
school together becomes smaller as the children progress through the 
grades Thus, of tqoq first grade diildren in 1940, only 600 may still be 
in school in 1950 The other 400 have been “eliminated ” 

EMPIRICIST, one whose methods are based on experience, observation, 
and experimentation 

ENCOMIUM (plural, ENCOMIA), a formal expression of praise 
ENCYCLOPEDIST, speafically, an editor of or contributor to the French 
Encyclopedia produced about the middle of the eighteenth century, of 
the many contributors, the best known are Voltaire and Rousseau 
EPIC, a long narrative poem that tells the adventures of heroes 
EPIGRAM, a short, highly condensed, and often witty saying For instance, 
“Haste makes waste ” 

EPISTLES, formal or public letters, specifically, the letters of Paul to his 
various groups of Christian converts These epistles appear in the New 
Testament, as the Epistle to the Romans, to the Ephesians, to the Philip 
plans, and so on 

EPITOME, a condensed, abbreviated summary 

ESTATE, a social or political class The French Estates General included the 
clergy, the noblemen and the common people — the Third Estate 
ETYMOLOGY, the study of the derivation of words 
EUCHARIST, the Lord’s Supper A solemn celebration of the communion 
service, or Mass, which commemorates the dying of Christ 
EULOG\ , spoken or wiitlen praise of a person’s character and attainments 
EUTHANASIA painless, peaceful death brought about because a person is 
incurably ill 

EVANGELISM, EVANGELICAL, related to or based on the four gospels 
(Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John) in the New Testament and their inter- 
pretation by the individual Evangelical churches stress spiritual experi- 
ence as the essential of religion, rather than belief in a particular set of 
dogmas Evangelists are often so moved by their own reading of the 
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LACUNA (plural, LACUNAE), a space from which something is missing, 
a gap 

LAITY, the people as distinguished from the clergy All those who do not 
belong to the clergy 
LAY, secular, nonreligious (adj ) 

LAY BROTHER, a ser\ing brother in a monastery, under vows and wearing 
the dress of the order but not a priest or a monk 
LENT, a forty day period of fasting, just preceding Easter It is supposed to 
commemorate Christ’s fasting in Ae wilderness, plus the period of his 
trial, condemnation, and death 

LEVIATHAN, a large, aquatic, but unidentified animal mentioned in the 
Bible (Job 41 I , Isaiah 27 i , Psalms 104 26 ) Hence any large animal or 
anything of huge proportions 

LIBERALISM, the ad\ocating of liberty of thought speech, and action, 
opposed to conservatism, but less extreme than radicalism 
LIBERATION, WAR OF, wars against Napoleon from 1813 to 1814 
Through them Germany was liberated from French domination 
LICENTIATE, a university degree intermediate between bachelor and doc 
tor, a person licensed to exercise a profession 
LIGHT REFRACTION, change m direction of a ray of light as it passes from 
air into water, for instance, or from any medium into another that is of 
different densitv 

LIVING, in the Church of England, an ecclesiastical endowment, or the in 
come from it 

LOGARITHM, an exponent or power of a number Usually, 10 is taken as a 
base The logarithm of 100 is therefore 2, because 100 is the second 
power* of ro, or 10 X 10 It may also be written with an exponent 
The logarithm of tooo is 3, that is 10 X 10 X 10 or 10® Tables of loga 
nthms permit very rapid cafcafations with farge numbers 
LOGIC, the science of correct and accurate thinking and reasoning 
LUDUS, Latin for school 
LUDUS LITERARIUS, elementary school 

LYCEE, a French intermediate and secondarj school that corresponds in 
general to the German Gymnasium Its curriculum is largely classical 
LYRE, an ancient stringed instrument, like a small harp, with five or seven 
strings 

MANOJIETER, an instrument for measuring pressure The instrument used 
to measure blood pressure is a sphygmomanometer 
'I^TAMORPHOSES, narrative poems by Ovid, in which one or more beings 
cass from one form to another (a metamorphosis), usually through some 
magic power 

METAPHOR a figure of speech m which one thing is likened to another 
{See p 77) 

METAPHYSICS, systematic study of first principles of being or of knowl 
edge, speculative philosophj 

MIDDLE AGES the period of history from about a d 500 to 1500 
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HETERODOXY Sec HERESY , ,, 

HEXAMETER, a verse of six metric feet Many Greek and Latin epics •were 
written with six feet to a line 

HIERARCHY, the entire body of clergy arranged according to their rank, 
also, government by those with the highest rank 
HOLY ORDERS See ORDERS 
HOMERIC, pertaining to Homer* or his period 
HOSPICE, a place of shelter, as a convent in an Alpine pass 
HUMANISM, we pp 202-203 

HUMANISTS, specifiM.lly, those scholars during the Renaissance who stud- 
ied and revived interest in the classical writers of Greece and Rome, 
emphasizing especially the ideas rather than the style More broadly, 
those who center attention upon human interests and ideals rather than 
upon scientific or religious TnaUers 

H\DRA, a many headed serpent, when one head was cut off, two grew in 
its place 

HYPERBATON, the transposition of the words m a phrase from their 
usual order, for instance, “the hills among” for "among the hills” 

ILLUMINATI, those who have or claim to have unusual enlightenment and 
discernment 

ILIAD, an ancient Greek epic poem describing the siege of Troy* ascribed to 
Homer * 

INDICATIVE MOOD, the forms of a verb that stale or question directly In 
such sentences as “I see him,” “He threw the ball,” or “Is he here?” the 
verbs are m the indicative mood In such sentences as “Would that I 
might see him,” "He may have thrown the ball,” or “I "wonder if be be 
here,” the corresponding verbs are in the subjunctive mood The forms 
“See*” or “Throw!” are in the imperative mood 
INFALLIBILITY, the state of being unable to make an error The Roman 
Catholic Church is regarded by Catholics as infallible because it is kept 
Vsy dvrait B-mte Ae pt/pe bas a’iso been regarded 

as infallible 

INFIDEL, a person who is not a Christian 

INFLECTION, the changes made in words in order to express plurals and 
gender of nouns, tenses or persons of verbs, or the interrelationships of 
words Within a sentence 

INQUISITION, a court for the trial and punishment of heretics 
INTERDICT, to exclude a person or group of persons from the religious 
privileges of a church 

INTROVERT, to turn inward upon oneself, to be interested primarily m 
one s own thoughts and feelings 

ISAGOGE, an introduction to a literary work, generally used for writings 
that deal wnth the history, inspiration, authorship, and genuineness of the 
books of the Bible 


JURISPRUDENCE, the science of law and its administration 
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PAPYRUS, a water plant with a stem six to ten feet high, from which a kind 
of paper was made throughout the period of antiquity 
PARADIGM, a model giving the different forms of a noun or verb, such as 
I do we do 

thou doest you do 

he does they do 

or a pattern for a single form from all tenses of the same verb, such as 
he does he will do 

he did he had done 

he has done he will have done 

PARALLELOGRAM OF FORCES, a general principle that states the result 
ant direction in which an object will move and how rapidly it will move 
when it is acted upon simultaneously by two forces that urge it in differ 
ent directions 

PARCHMENT, the skin of sheep, goats, or other animals treated and pol 
ished so that it can be used to write on A diploma originally written on 
parchment, is still known as a “sheepskin ” 

PARISH, a religious congregation including all those who worship in one 
church, also the district m which members of the same congregation live 
PARSE, to analyze a sentence according to the rules of grammar, showing 
the grammatical relationships between the words 
PATENT, obvious, clear to everyone, (adj ) , a government protection of an 
invention, a government grant, or the certificate of such a grant {noun) 
PATRICIAN, a member of a noble or aristocratic family Opposed to pie 
btan During the centuries of the Roman Republic, the patricians were a 
hereditary aristocracy that controlled the government 
PATRON, a person who protects or supports or fosters the career of another 
A patron saint is regarded as the peculiar protector of a person, group of 
persons, or place, thus St Christopher is the patron saint of travelers and 
St Patrick is the patron saint of Ireland 
PEACE OF AUGSBURG, a religious peace signed m 1555 between the 
Catholic and Lutheran princes By its terms, each ruler was to decide 
what religion was to prevail within his borders and was to give any 
subjects who wished a different religion time enough to move into an 
other district This peace ended the wars of the Reformation in Germany 
PEACE OF WESTPHALIA, the peace that ended the Thirty Years’ War in 
1648 

PECCATUM, Latin word for stn, crtme, oQense, fault 
PENANCE, the performance of some specific act, undertaken voluntarily, as 
an expression of sorrow for one’s sins and of atonement for them 
PENULTIMATE, the next to the last Usually, the next to last syllable of a 
word 

PERI HERMONEAS, title of one of Aristotle's works on logic 
PERIPATETIC, walking or moving about used to describe the teaching of 
Aristotle and others who walked up and down while they taught 
PHENOMENON (Plural, PHENOMENA), something directly obsenable, 
as an appearance, action, or change of any kind — especially an unusual 
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MNEMONIC DEVICE, some way of aiding the memory, such as (a) associat- 
ing numbers of hotel rooms with already known dates, or (b) remember- 
ing the kings of England by learning a poem in which their names appear 
m serial order 

MOHAMMEDAN See MOHAMMED and MOSLEM 
MONASTERY, a building or set of buildings occupied by monks or others 
under religious vows of seclusion and separation from the world 
MONASTIC, pertaining to monastenes or to the monks who live in them 
MONASTICISM, western Christian monasticism took the form of a secluded, 
holy life in communities located m the country The monks’ duties con- 
sisted of prayer, reading and manual labor The communities were self- 
sufficient, based upon co operative labor 
MONITORES, senior pupils placed in charge of classes or living quarters 
MONITORES IMMTJNDORUM, bath monitors 

MONK, one of a company of men vowed to separation from the world, to 
poverty, to celibacy, and to work, a member of a monastic order 
MOOD See INDICATIVE MOOD 

MOSLEM, a Mohammedan (also called a Mussulman) Mohammedan peo- 
ples use the word Moslem to descnbc themselves A follower of the 
prophet Mohammed 
MOUNT, Mont Ste Genevieve * 

NEOPHYTE, a recent convert, m the early Christian church, one recently 
baptized 

NOVITIATE, the period of probation during which one is a novice, used 
specifically for the trial period of one who enters a religious house 

ODYSSEY, an epic poem, supposedly by Homer, relating the wanderings of 
Ulysses (in Greek, ODYSSEUS) on his way home after the fall of Troy 
OLIGARCHY a form of government in which the power is in the hands of 
only a few people, also the name given to a state so governed 
ORDERS, HOLY, a group — ^usually monks, priests, or nuns — ^belonging to 
a religious body The Order of Benedictine monks To take holy orders 
means to be ordained as a pnest or to be admitted to a monastery 
ORTHODOX, holding the sound, correct, officially accepted faith, the op 
posite IS heterodox or heretical 
ORTHOGRAPHY, the mode, system, or saence of spelling 

PADAGOGIUM, a secondary school for boys 

PADAGOGIUM REGIUM a school having royal patronage and approval 
PAGAN, non Christian All classic Greek and Latin literature was necessarily 
pagan because it was pre Christian, although certain writings are definitely 
of high ethical character 

PAIDAGOGOS, a slave who accompamed a Greek boy wherever he went 
PANEGYRIC, a formal, elaborate piece of writing, usually a poem, heaping 
praise upon some public figure 
PAPACY, the office of the Pope of Rome 
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PROBABILITY, in mathematics, the ratio of the chances favoring an 
event to the total number of chances, thus if the death rate at a given age 
IS 4 in a 100, the ratio is 4 100 and the probability is that in future groups 
of the same age, 4 in every loo will die 
PROfiNSAL, same as PROVENQAL, of Provence * 

PROFESS, to join a religious order by vow The “professed” members of 
an order are those who have taken all the vows 
PROGRESSION, ARITHMETICAL, a senes of numbers each of which dif- 
fers from its predecessor by a uniform difference Examples 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, etc , or I, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, etc , or 45, 40, 35, 30, 25, 20, etc In 
the first case the difference is 2, in the second, 3, in the third, —5 
PROGRESSION, GEOMETRIC, a senes of numbers each of which differs 
from its predecessor by a constant ratio For instance, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
etc, IS a progression in which the ratio is 2, since each number is 
multiplied by 2 m order to produce the next, for 5, 25, 125, 625, etc 
the ratio is 5 

PROJECTION, (i) tj^ie of emotional reaction that consists in putting the 
blame for one’s own shortcomings onto someone or something else, thus 
freeing oneself from a sense of guilt or remorse, since the responsibility 
for failure or defect has been “projected” to another (2) The representation 
of something on a given fixed plane, such as the representation of the earth’s 
surface on a map 

PROLETARIAT, in ancient Rome, the lowest economic groups, the rabble 
or mob, in later usage, those people who were destitute, m modern usage, 
the wage workers collectively, regarded as the true creators of wealth 
PROPHET, one who foretells the future or interprets God’s wll In Christian 
usage “the Prophets” refer to the four major and twelve minor prophets 
in the Old Testament (The former were Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
the latter were the authors of the last twelve books of the Old Testament ) 
PROSODY, the science of poetic iotms, including such topics as meter, ac 
cents, and versification 

PROVINCE, a large, administrative division of a country with a permanent 
local government, as the provinces of the Roman Empire In church mat 
ters, a province is the district over which an archbishop* presides The 
“provinces” refer to those areas of a country remote from its capital 
PSALM, a sacred song, especially those in the Old Testament Book of 
Psalms 

PSALTER, the Book of Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer used in the 
Church of England and the Episcopal Church, or the Latin collection of 
psalms used in the Roman Catholic Church 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, this phrase is used in Great Britain to mean the 
private, endowed schools which give a liberal education or prepare pupils 
for the universities Eton, Rugby, and Harrow are among the best known 
PUNIC WARS, wars between Carthage and Rome during the third and 
second century before Christ The first Punic War (264-241 nc) was 
a stalemate, the second (218-201 bc) began as a triumph for Carth 
age but ended walb defeat and exhaustion of the Carthaginians, largely 
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occurrence or one that cannot be immediately explained A phenomenon is 
always the appearance as disbnguished from the underlying force causing 
the appearance, thus, one speaks of the phenomena of falling bodies— 
meaning how fast they fall, what factors affect the rate of falling, and 
whatever else may be directly observed 
PHRENOLOGY, a system that assumes each mental faculty— such as mem- 
ory or arithmetical ability-, s located in a certain area of the bram that 

an?thaTataht^e'“® °Tt,' “'^1 the shape of the kull, 

I SM-S conTourr" 

;;™’half 'Jre “vtSh- eX"’’"” 

IS a true and perfect image ^ 'mperlect, but the idea of a horse 

""X " ‘"O or more terms, such as 

S,?a?r"‘" 

times Thus theTe’cond“X™f '3 'P^'lied number of 

3 X 3 X 3 , or er, the foSrthXr "3'x ^ 

powers ate usually written as exnnnin. 3 X 3. or 81 , and so on The 
power, or the fourU, power of s or*^ v ' ^ 3 to the fourth 

prebendary, a uJZZh„ ^ ^ * X 3 X 3, or 8r 
a cathedral ^ income from the revenues of 

preceptor, a teacher 

n'l'iot '8 er ranks in the clergy, such as a bishop or 

prescribe (Note This word 

to give authoritative directions, 'LThfr^a*'' “ P'oscrtbe), 

There is no such word as perscnhr -Z I P''oiori6ej a medicine 

to exile him, or to condemn him Proscribe is to outlaw someone, 

PRIOR, an officer m a monasterv wiik 

pristine, earliest, original S’ “ ““t of an abbot * 

privilege, a favor, advantage, permission 
one s social, economic, or legal posibon Th ^ that arises from 

1789 by right of his noble birth had tl,» ^/rench nobleman before 
lands farmed by his tenants, whether or hunting over the 

“ot he ruined their crops in the 
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ROTE LEARNING, or LEARNING BY ROTE, to memorize words by repe 
tition, with slight attention to the meaning 

SARACENIC, Arabic ^ , 

SATELLITE, a secondary planet that revolves around a larpr one 
SCAPEGOAT, in ancient Hebrew custom, a goat upon which the sms ol tne 
people were symbolically laid m a ceremony, the 

OTt into the wilderness Hence any person who is made to bear the blame 
for others (Note This animal was not a scrapegoat ) „ * „ 

SCHISM the division of a church into two or more groups, usua y an ag 
nTstf During the Great Schism (1378-14.7), there were two popes, each 

SCHOLaItICISM, the teaching of classical logic and 

to the beliefs of the Roman Catholic Church, during the twelfth a 

thirteenth centuries (5ee p i53^) / n ^ 

SECT a group of persons who differ by peculiarities (usually minor) of 
behd or'pra'ctice from other groups of the same general point of view 
SECTARIANISM, fanatic devotion to a particular sect 
SECULAR, worldly, as contrasted with religious ,,„ti,oritv 

SEE, the place from which a bishop or ® 'fthe sons 

SEMITES, literally, pertaining to the L the Tews 

Empire . , , 

SENSUAL, unduly indulgent of bodily P''f , beauty or re 

SENSUOUS, appealing to the senses, keenly apprecia 

SENTENCE, specifically, an expressed 

SENTENTIAL, axioms or morals expre^ed in hrie p absolutely 

SINE QUA NON, literally, “without which not", that which aosoiuiey 

essential ,i„o„„l, which Pilgrim had to wade 

SLOUGH OF DESPOND, a swamp through whicn ri g 

in Pilgrim’s Progress nf anv given substance to the 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY, the ratio of the weight J J 8 
weight of an equal volume of water (for solius or iiq 

gases) j 

STATUS QUO, the existing state y,,, sternly repressed all 

STOIC, a member of a Greek =^.00! of ph.Iojhy P 

emotion, all personal ambition, and W ^ ^ possibil 

SUBJUNCTIVE, the form of a facl^tatement a doubt, or 

ity, a supposition, a hope wish, “ discouraged 

a concession (Examples If be died” “Though it uere 

"Had he not been careless, he '^"uU^t ha'lf 

twice as far " “Whether or he arrro “assisting ’ or “auxil 

SUFFRAGAN, an assistant hishop. thB woru m 
lary” and has no connection with suffenng 
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because they could not be adequately supplied The third war (r49-i46 
B c ) was a triumph for the Romans and ended with the complete destruc- 
tion of Carthage 

RAPPORT, harmony of relation between two people 
RATIONALIST, a person who forms his opinions on the basis of reason, 
without dependence upon authority, inspiration, or belief 
REACTIONARY, one who is very conservative and wants a return to former 
conditions (noun) , tending to revert to a former or contradictory state 
(adjective) 

READINESS TEST, a test given before a child enters school (or begins a 
particular subject) to determine his readiness to start it 
REALGYMNASIDM, a German secondary school, parallel with the Gymna- 
sium in whidi the pupils do not study Greeh, for which worL in the sciences 
IS substituted Its curriculum is between that of the Realschule and that 
of the Gymnasium 

REALSCHULE, a six year secondary school in Germany Its curriculum con- 
tains no work in the classics and consists of modern languages, mathe- 
matics and science 

RECANT, to withdraw publicly a belief that one has previously held 
RECUSANT, as a noun, a nonconformist, specifically to the Church of Eng- 
land much the same as Dissenter * 

REFRACTION OF LIGHT, the diange of direction in a ray of light as it 
passes from one medium to another, such as from air into water 
REIGN OF TERROR the period of the French Revolution from May, 1793, 
to August, 1793, dunng whidi thousands of people were guillotined 
(killed), including the king and queen 
RENAISSANCE, a rebirth or revival, name given to the revival of art and 
literature begiiming in Italy m the fourteenth century and spreading to 
other countries and marking the transition from medieval to modern his- 
tory 

RETARDATION, as used in education, the holding back of children by non 
promotion The higher the degree of retardation, the older and more 
intellectually mature the children are m each grade 
RETREAT, a period of religious retirement, in seclusion and solitude 
REVELATION, the last book of the Bible 

RHAPSODE, a man who went about, in ancient Greece, reciting selections 
from Homer before audiences 

RHAPSODY, m ancient times, an epic poem, especially the lUad or the 
Odyssey 

RHETORICAL FIGURES See HGURES OF SPEECH 
ROMAN LAW, the entire body of legal codes set up by the Romans These 
became the basis of modern law, espeaally in Europe 
ROMANTICISM, in literature, a movement in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries away from both classicism and realism and toward 
the mysticism and emotionalism of the Middle Ages, a substitution of in- 
tense feeling for purity of form and harmony 
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of one divine being or substance If the student does not find the concept 
of the Trinity understandable, he will merely be like most people' _ 

TROPE, a word or phrase that is used in a meaning different from its ap- 
parent meaning, usually figurative The term is often used interchange- 
ably with “figure of speech ” 

TWILIGHT PHENOMENA, the effect of fading light upon different colors 
and upon other characteristics or features of vision 

UNFROCK, to remove the gown from a monk or priest, hence to take 
away his ecclesiastical rank 

UNIVERSALS, a concept in the logic and philosophy of the Middle Ages, it 
IS too complex to explain here A “universal” idea may, however, be 
thought of as not too different from a Platonic idea 


VELLUM, the finest parchment » 

VENAL, said of persons who are willing to sell honor or principle, mer- 
cenary, influenced by sordid consideraPons of gam or rewar 
VERBALISM, wordiness, meaningless profusion of words 
VERNACULAR, one’s mother tongue, the language one learns to sprak by 
imitation as contrasted to languages subsequently „ 

VIA DOLOROSA, the toad of anguish, pain, and sorrow ^ 

derived from the “dolors”— or occasions of great grief— of the Virgin 
Mary 

VIENNA Congress of Sec CONGRESS OF VIENNA j , 

VISITATION ARTICLES, a vtstlahon is an official af- 

or institutions, these particular articles were 

ter an inspection of schools and churches in the Protestant areas of Ger- 

VOLKSSCHULE, literally, the school of the people Name used for the 
elementary schools of Germany , , 

r a,.- 

middle dass in English rural society 
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SWISS REPUBLIC, began m 1291 and in continuous existence ever since 

SWISS REVOLUTION, after Napoleon became consul of France, he set up a 
directory in Switzerland modeled upon the French Directorate The in 
tensely democratic Swiss revolted against this government in 1798 The 
revolution was short and local 

SYLLOGISM, the regular, logical form of reasoning, it has three parts— a 
major premise (or assumption), a minor premise, and a conclusion For 
instance 

All men are mortal, {Major premise) 

Socrates was a man, {Mtttor premise) 

Therefore, Socrates was mortal {Conclusion) 

SYNDROME, a group of symptoms or other single features that commonly 
occur together 

SYNTAX, the part of grammar that deals with the construction of sentences 
TACTILE, pertaining to the sense of touch 

TAWSE, a whip made of a leather strap cut into strips and mounted on a 
a handle 

TENET, an opinion, belief, or doctrine that a person or group of persons 
maintains as being true 
TEUTONIC, Germanic See also TEUTONS 

THALER, a former monetary unit of some German stales, m 1907, worth 
about seventy cents 
THERMIC pertaining to heat 

THESIS, (plural THESES), a proposition or statement of opinion, to be 
defended by debate 

THIRD REPUBLIC, of France Established after the Franco Prussian War 
m 1871 and continued until the fall of France m rg4o, under the attacks 
of Hitler’s armies 

THIRTY YEARS’ War (1618-1648), long, exhausting struggle which began 
as a war between Catholics and Protestants, but was prolonged by various 
political and personal issues until the religious question almost disap 
peared from view By the end, Germany, the battleground, was exhausted 
The war finally convinced people that religious opinions could not be 
changed by force and the Peace of Westphalia m 1648 gave freedom of 
conscience and tolerance of varied religious forms 
THREE R S, “readm’, ntin’, and 'nthmetic ” 

TITAN m Greek mythology, one of a race of giants who rebelled against 
the gods and were vanquished by the latter, any person of gigantic strength 
or power 

TOGA the outer mantle worn by Roman atizens, TOGA VIRILIS, the toga 
put on boys when they were fourteen as a symbol of manhood 
TRIGONOMETRY, a branch of mathematics dealing with the relations of the 
sides and angles of a triangle and applying them to other figures involving 
triangles 

TRINITY the threefold nature of God — God the Father, God the Son and 
God the Holy Ghost — each of which exists separately but all of which are 
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Ciceronian stsle, 291 
Cil> state, 2S, 34. 39 
Classical In\ cstigation, 627 
Classics, 47, 73, ie6 
See also Chrutunity and the classics 
Class schedules, 1S6. 3S0, 39* 4*7-420 
tiosirg of schoob, 253, 2*5 
Co’et, John, 277, 27S, 279 
Coraenius, Joharn Amos, 4, 3*^* ^34 4#-* 
473. 479. 4S** 62®* ® ^ 

635. ^37 


Comemus iCor.t ) 

adaptation of «chool work to children, 

342 

belief in propheaes, 331, 332. 335 
concentric arrangement of topics, 352-* 
353 

cntiasm of school*, 337“33S 
curricula, 33S-340 
disaplme, 344-345 
educational ideas, 336 2 
Great Didactic, 334 5 
group instruction, 346-347 
Jarua, 349 
life story, 330 fi 
lo«* of manuscripts, 33s 
motic’ation, 345-346 
Orbts Ptclus, 34S-349 
reputation, 336 
school day, 343 "344 
senses, use of, 54* 
system of school*, 338 
texts, 332, 34S ff 
um\ersa] knowledge, 332 
VesUbulurr, 349 
Comet, Halley’s, 329 
Common roan, 4®®* 597 
CompeUUoD as moUve for school work, 
5*. 320 

Competitions, 3S 

Compubory <chool attendance, 23S, 592* 
599, 604, 612, 6x3 

Concenlnc anangement of topics, 352-353 
Conccrlaljo, 3:2 

Constitution of the Jesuits, 305 3*2 ^ 
Content theory of education 626-627 
Continuation <chool, 594 S9«» 599 
Controlled expenmcnl, i57 


Consersion. 369-170 
Copernicus Nicolaus, 3:8 
Copsmg of nanuwnpis, ii<-i3<>, 362 
Coidenus, Malunon 290-291 
Corporal punishment 5-' *3 

217. 249. 26*. 272. *9* 293 
3S6, 3'^S, 39®. 429. 444-44« 
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Astronomy, 37, 94, i2Si 14I1 180, 181, 188, 
215, 216, 340, 418, 630, 631 
Athenian education, 2$ ff 
Athens, 4. 8, 10, ii, 14. iS, 18, 35. 36. 37. 

39. 68 

\3niversity of, 6S 
Atrium, 349, 352 
Attention, study of, 549 
Augsburg Confession, 227 
Augsburg, Peace of, 237 
Augustan Age, 43, 47, 148 
Augustine, St, 104, 144, 148, 245 
Ausonius, 4, 72, 619, 622, 625, 634. 635, 637 
character, 79, 8 j, 82 
description of teachers, 81-82 
life story, 78 fi 
writings, nature of, 81, 82 
Averroes, 319 

B 

Baccalaureate degree, igr, 196 
Bacon, Francis, 254, 442 
Bacteria, 329 

Bad Liebenstein, 522, 523, 524, 325 
Ban on kindergartens 523 
Barbarian invasions, 72, 76, 89, 106, T20 
Barbarisms, 76 
Barometer, 329 
Barzuza, Gasperino da, 205 
Basedow, Johann Bernard, 4, 398, 434, 495, 
499, 622, 624, 626, 628, 634, 633, 637 
character, 407, 410 
life story, 404 ff 
methods of teaching, 406, 424 ff 
methods of work, 411, 413, 415 
Philanthropmum, 416 H 
See also Philanthropmum 
quarrels, 407, 411 
relation to Rousseau, 408-409 
as tutor, 406 
Beanus, 195, 196 

Bede, the Venerable, 130, 139, 144, 143 
Beggar children See Pauper children 
Begging students, 193 
Bell Andrew, 607 
Benedict, St , loS 
Benedictines, 303 
Berlin University of, ^96 
Bernard of Clairvaux, 168, 170, 172 
Bethlehem, 91, 99, 100, 102, 107, 108 
Bible, 92, 223, 227, 24S, 234, 281, 283, 376, 
t9i. 392. 393. 423 


Bible (Cont ) 
sales of, 227, 376 
translations of, 99, 227 
Binet, Alfred, 4. S4i. 547. 622, 634, 635, 637 
Binet Scale, SS©. S55-SS8 
character, 550-552 
life story, 348 ff 
methods of work, 549, 561 
study of children, 334-556 
verbatim recording, 551, 55S, 556 
Blind, education of, 361-362 
Blood, arculation of, 329 
Bloody Mary, 233 
Board schools, 604 
Boacdmg schools, 207, 213, zi8 
Body, cate of, 31 ff , 108, 202-203, 208, 316, 
263-264, 291 

Boethius, 143, 144, 145, 133, 279, 28°. *86 

Bologna, 283, 191 

Braille, Uouis, 541, 561 

Bngbl children, treatment of, in school, 

269, 427 

Brothers of the Common Life, 361-362 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, begin* 
nings, 339 ff 
growth, 366-367 
habit, 360 
conization, 361 
today, 367 
See also de la Salle 
Bulletin board, 230 fi 

Burgdorf, 466, 467, 468, 469, 482, 483, 49*. 
520. 573 

Business script, 382-383 
C 

Calculus, 329 
Calvm, John, 290 

Camhndge University, 253, 256, 257, 266 
625 

Canon law, 183 
Capella, Martianus, 145, 180 
Capillary attraction 152 
Capping sentences, 291 
Cases, pleading of, 63, 66 
Cassiodonis, 144, 145 
Catechetical schools, 92, 107 fl 
Catechism, 74, jo6, 283, 284, 293, 316, 390, 
39t. 392, 423 

Cathedral schools, 107 ff, 138, 139, 140, 
158, 166, 177, 178 ff, 182, 253 
of Notre Dame, 183 



Disputation, 156, 246, 283, 294, 312, 


332 

Dissenters, schools of, 443i 
632 

Divine nght of kings, 398 
Doctor’s degree, 189, 190 
Dominicans, 303 
Donat, 78 

Donatus, 4, 72, 73, 78, I43> I44i i79> *80, 
214, 238, 239 
grammars of, 73 ff 
mfluence of, 78, 89 
Double translation, 264 ff 
Draft of fishes, 278 
Drawing, 410, 479, 4861 S99 j 632 
Dream of Jerome, loi 
Drugstore, 375 


E 

Education, in early childhood See Pre 
school chOdren 
as fun, loi, 217, 2i9> 432 
of girls, 26, 68, 218, 270, 373 
as guidance of nature, 269, 342» 3S4» 393» 
401, 458, 467, 47&-479, 487, S88, 
588 

at home, 26, 44, 49, 54, S®, 24*, 388, 47* 
as instruction, 497 
as a national tool, 568, 588 
through play, 406, 408, 424 ff 
Educalwn of Man, 524 
Edward 253, 236, 257, 27S, 278 
EXtmentary Book, 409-4*0, 4*0 
Elementary school, 379, 448 ff 
Elimination from school, 283, 3*3 
Eluabeth, Queen, 253, 254, 258, *59, 260, 
267, 27s, 276 

Eloquence as aim of education, 44"48 54, 
3*5, 822 

£m2e, 401 403, 408, 409, 4*8, 45® 

Enc>dopedta of Isidore, **4 ^ 

English grammar schools, 277 ff-, 285 
English language, use of, 26S, 27*, *73, 277* 
294 . 

English phnanlhropy and educaUon, S5»» 
602, 60s, 807 

English Reformation, 253 2 
tficct on schools, 27s 2 
FrgUsh Renaissance, 253-254, 375"278 
Ecgljh school sj^stcra, 601 2 
Eahghteniacnt, period of, 39* 
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£p&, Charles Michel Abbe de 1’ See de 
I’Epee 

Epigrams, 129 

Erasmus, Desidenus, 221, 322, 223, 228, 
239, 243, 244, 24s, 253, 27s, 361 
Errors m composition, 76 
Erudition, 31S 
Eton, 219, 266, 279 
Euclid, 143, *52 
Everyday hfe See Dafly hfe 
Examinations in Jesuit schools, 3*7, 322, 

323 

EiaminaUons of teachers, 594, 598 
Excommunication of Abelard, 173 
Excursions, 209, 419, 426, 482, 483, 484 
Exercise, ph>sical See Games and sports 
Exeroses m daily hfe, 589, 578-579, 580 
581 

Exeroses for school use, 129, 285 ff, 479, 
530 ff, 575 ff 

Expenmental school at Frankfort, S*2» 5*2 
EipenroentaUon m school, 552» 554 
Expression of opinion forbidden, 318 
Extems, JoS 


ibics of Pestalozn, 481-482 
iculUes m a medieval um\crsit>, 183, 190. 
191 , 

iculties of ReformaUon universities, 246 
iculty of Bordeaux, 80-81 
ime Queen, 266 
Htb versus reason, 164, 168-169 
imulanten, 4«8-4*7 „ . 
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Crystals, SiS 

Cultural theory o! education, 203, aiS, ai? 
Culture as aim of education, 618, 619, 621, 
622, 624-626 
Culture epochs, 500 
Current events, class in, 418 
Curnculum, Athenian schools, a6 ff, 630- 
631 

Brothers of the Christian Schools, 379 
catechetical schools, 107-108 
Cathedral School of Chartres, 478 Q 
cathedral schools, zoS fi, 144 ff 
chantry schools, 139 
court schools, 218, 442, 632 
Dissenters’ schools, 443 
early Christian schools, loS, 632 
English grammar schools, 279 ff 
Francke’s schoob, 391-393 
history of, 630 ff 
imperial schools, 86 fi , 631 
Jesuit schools, 324-315 
Latin Schoob, 241 S 
medieval university, :86 S 
monastic schoob leS ff, 141 S 
Montessori schoob, 580-581 
Palace school, 127 ff 
parish schoob, 139, 434'’435 
Philanthropinum, 428-419 
Realgymnasium 443-444 
Reformation schoob, 238-239 
Renaissance schools, 213 ff, 632 
Roman schools, 61 fi 
schoob of Comenius, 338-340 
Sturm’s school, 259-260 
vernacular schools, 435 
Vittonno's school, 207 ff 

D 

Dally hfe, exercises in, 569 

relation of curriculum to, 54, 346, 350 
3S4 383 410. 420 ASo, 574 
Dame schools, 439, 605, 610 
Dancing, 410 442, 632 
Dark Ages, 109, 114, lao 
Deaf education of, 541, 560 fi 
Death of Socrates, 16-17 
Debates See Argumentation, Disputation 
Decadence, period of, 45. 54. 60. 72. 78. 88, 
98 

Declamation, 54, 55, 65, 66, 214. 246> 33*. 
632 


Decutian, 320 

Deductive lesson plan, 478-479 
Defccti\es, classification of, 550, 558 
education of, 543 2 . 5^4 

Degrees at medieval university, 191 
Degrees at Oxford, 276 
De la Porrfe, Gilbert, 172, 1S6 
De la Salle, John Baptiste, 4, 368, 377. 378, 
379. 394. 4^7. 434. 622. 628, 634. 637 
character, 357, 364-36S. 378-379 
comparison with Franckc, 327-328 
discipline, 384-388 

early contacts with teachers, 357-3S9 
early difficulties of order, 362-363 
foundation of order, 359-360 
growth of order, 366-367 
handwriting, teaching of, 381-382 
hours in school, 379 
life story, 356 ff 
money pven away, 360 
normal school, 361 
novices, 362 

reading, teaching of, 380-381 
schedules for classes, 380 
schoob of, 379 ff 
silence in class, 383-384 
syllables, 381 

De l£pce, Charles hlichel Abbe, 542. S6o 
Demia, Father, 362 
Department of Instruction, 612 
Descartes, RenI, 325 
Destitute children See Pauper children 
Dialectic, 93, 125, 141, 152, 158, 159, 179. 
180, 181, 187, 213. 2 i6, 24X, 339, 
632. 632 

Dialogues, of Alcum and Charlemagne, 

131-132 

of Cordenus, 290-291 
of Socrates, so S 
of university students, 196 ff 
of Vivcs, 288 ff 

Dictionaries for pupib, 351, 352 
Differentiation of subjects into modem 
curnculum, 216, 633 
Dmter, G F , 449-450 
Diogenes, Laertius, 8, 17 
Disciplinary theory of education, 626-627 
Disaplme 63, 87, 108, 209, 292, 323, 34S, 
384, 386-387, 388, 389 390, 428-429. 
447-448, 500-502, 569, 627 
See also Corporal purushment. Pun 
ishment 
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Graphic exerases, 479, 482 
Great Didactic, 334, 33S, 34° 

Greek education, description of, 25 ff 
Greek higher education, 37 ff 
Greek influences m Rome, 56 ff 
resistance to, 59 

Greek language, as school subject, 20$, 2i4» 
215, 224, 232, 241, 24s, 246, 255, 282, 
283, 313, 3iS> 3 i 6» 323» 418, 594» 630 
Greek teachers m Rome, 59 
Gregory the Great, loS, 118 
Groot, Gerhard, 361 

Group instruction, 321, 346-347, 607-608 
Growth versus instruction, 528 
Guanno da Verona, 205, 206, 213, 217, 218 
Guild organization of universities, 188 ff 
Guild schools, 624 

Gymnasien, German, 241, 440, 442, 594, 59S» 
596, 604 

Realgymnasium, 441, 443» 444, S94, 632 
Gymnastics in education, 31 ff , 482, 48s 
See also Games and sports 

H 

Hakluyt, Richard, 254 
Halle, 371, 376 

Handwork, 393, 418, 437, S28 
Handwriting, 26-27, 61, 62, 108, X32» *39, 
14s, 380-381, 391-392, 570-571, 598, 
60s, 606, 625, 630, 631, 632, 63s 
Happiness as goal of education, 621, 622, 
623 

Hard wits, 262 
Hazing, 195-196 

Hebrew, study of, 23a, 241, 246, 284, 443, 
632 

Hedge schools, 438-439 
Heidelberg, 224 

Helolse, 160 £f , 170, 171, i73, *74 
Helpers, 427 

Henry VIi:, 253, 234, JSS. ’S*. »7S. 

577. 656, 637 

Htrbart, Johann Fncdndi, nppcrcrrption, 
doctrine of, 496 fl 
character, 492-495 
discipline, 500-502 
education as instruction, 497, 499 
influence, 504. 505 
interest, doctnne of, 502-503 
lesson plans. 497-499 
hfc stor), 4S0 fl. 


Herbart (Cont ) 

moral education, 499 ff 
pedagogy, 495 ff 
position of teacher, 503 
psychological basis, 496 
teacher traming, 504 

Heresy and heretics, 120, 126, 144, 1S4, *S7> 
164, 166, 168, 169, i73i 303 
Hermits, 97, 108 
Hesiod, 27, 3*5 

Higher primary school, 598, 599 
Hippocrates, 182 

History, as school subject, 242, 3:6, 339» 
340, 393, 410, 418, 4*9. 420. 442, 443. 
483. 594. 599. 630. 632. 633 
value of, to a teacher, 637-639 
Hobdays, 35. 283, 3*6, 344, 379 
Home and Colonial Infant Soaety, 581, 607 
Homer, 20, 27, 61, 232, 233, 281, 3*5. Soo 
Home teaching, 44, S6 
Home work, 283, 3*6 
Horace, 47, 68, 282, 314 
Hornbook, 284 
Hours for study, 27* 

See also School day 

How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, 473 
Humanism, 202, 203, 207, 217. 218, 27? 
Humanistic curriculum, 243-244, 280-282 
Humanistic education, spread of, 218-219 
Humanistic realism, 243 
Humanities, 188 

Human needs as basis of unisetsit, cur- 
nculum, 182-183 
Huss, John, 330 
Huxley, Thomas, 610 ff 
Hymns written by Abdlard, i7i-*7* 


Ideals of Christianit) and paganism, loS 
109-110 

Ideas ol preat teachers, bjS-dj? 

Idiots, tnuninp of, S4J » 

Ipuatius ot Lo>ola, character, 307 - 3 U 7 3.> 
as hermit, i*)9 d 
life story :97 « 
pilpncnace to Jerusalem 301 
spintual escrcisB J99 

as student at unncnil, 3°' 

5,e ol.o Jesuit onlcr and schools 
lUulmted readers, sSh-i'I 34'-3!0 
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Francke (ComJ) 

aims oi education, 390 
character, 377 

chanty school founded, 372 
comparison with de la Salle, 377'378 
conversion, 369-370 
cumculum, 391 393 
life story, 36S ff 
number of pupils in school, 37S 
orphanage, 374-37S 
Padagogium, 373 
religious training, 390 
schedules for classes, 391-392 
school for girls, 373 
schools of, 388 ff 
still in existence, 396 
as sense realist, 393, 396 
student teachers, 373, 374 
teacher training, 393 H 
total number of institutions, 375 
values and shortcomings, 396-397 
Frederick the Great, 440, 44t> 44S, 592> 
593 

Free education, 6, 141, 237, 278, 3*5» 599» 
604, 612, 613 

Freedom for children, 45S, 516, $68, 62S 
French, school system, $97 
French as a school subject, 418, 419, 421, 
443t 632, 633 

French Revolution, 366, 400, 491, 462, 507, 
525. 597. 599 

Froebel, Friedrich Wdhelm August, 4, 338, 
454. 473. 47S> 479. 575. 577. 606, 
622, 624, 628, 634, 635, 637 
ban on kindergarten, $2.9 
character, 508, 512 
as crystalographer, 515 
gifts and occupations 530-534 
growth versus instruction, 528 
inner unity, 509, 511, 514, $15, 529 
kindergarten, 520 H, 527 fi 
life story, $07 ff 
as hnguist, 513-514, 51$ 
play. 529 

play songs, 534-538 
quarrels with nephews, 518, 520, 524, 
S25 527 

school at Keilhau, 516 ff 
self activity, 528 
as soldier, 516 
ui Switzerland, 519-520 


Froebel iConl ) 
as teacher, 512-513 
at the unnersily, S09-Sit 
women as teachers, 421-422 

G 

GadSy, 10 

Galileo, 329, 498 

Gallaudet, Thomas H, 560, 561 

Games and sports, 31 fi , 185, 208, 291, 

363-364. 410, 424. 42s. 442. 48s- 

486, 610, 632 
Garland, John, 180, 181 
Generalization as a step m teaching, 497 
Geographical discoveries, 328, 339, 34°. 
393. 420 

Geography as a school subject, 64, 418, 442, 
482, 484. 486, S94. 599. 632 
Geometry as a school subject, 37, 67, 93, 
94, 96, 125, I4t, 144. 145, IS*. i8r, 
21$, S16, 246, 481, 4$2, 485, 630, 631, 
633 

Gcrbert, tSo, 181 
German school system, 591 ff 
German universities in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, S9t^59? 

Gestures, use of, 383-384 
Gifts of Froebel, 527, 530-533 
Girls, education of, 26, 68, 2x8, 237, 270 
Goals of education See Aims of education 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 4r3-4iSi 
S09, 6x0 

Gonzaga, Marquis, 206, 209 
“Good old days,” 36, 59, 264, 367, 638 
Grace at meals^ 284^ 293 
Graded exercises, 478-479 
Grades as units of work, 283, 314 
Graeco Roman civilization, 56, 57, 58 
Grammar, 50, 72, 84, 85, 86, 88, 104, 125, 
139, I4I, 14s, 180, 213, 214, 2 i6, 239, 
241, 243, 244, 246, 264-265, 277, 281, 
282, 314, 316, 321, 336, 339, 352, 393, 
4x0, 419, 421, 444, 629, 630, 631, 633 
necessary for education, 72, 86, 104, 141, 
213, 214 

texts in, 73 ff , 130, 144 
Grammar sdiools, in England, 276, 2S3 ff 
of the Jesuits, 3x4 
in Rome, 64-65 

■See also English grammar schoob 
Grammarians, 8r, 85, 8g, 144, 145 
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Leibmtz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 329 
Leonard and Gertrude, 461 
Lesson Plans, 497-499 
Letter blocks, 481 

Letter of appreciation to Pestalozzi, 466 
Letters, of Abelard and HeloTse, 170-171 
of Ascham, 255, 259 
of Jerome, 100-101 
of student to father, 192 
Letter wntmg, 87 
Levm, Louise, 522, S24> S^St 5*7 
Liberal education, 217 
See also Cultural education 
Libranes, medieval, 137 
among Arabs, 151 
License to teach, 276, 59*1 ^04 
Lily’s Latin Grammar, 280 
Lip readmg, 560 
Lissa, 33a, 333, 3SS 
Literature See Reading 
Little children See Preschool children 
Lives of Great Men, 100 
Lives 0} the Saints, 298 
Livy, Titus Livius, 47, 281, 3*4 
Locke, John, 401, 442, 620, 627 
Logarithms, 329 
Logic, 1S3 ff 
Lombard, Peter, 143 

Lord’s Prayer, 139, 238, 239, 283, 284. 285, 
631 

Loyola See Ignatius of Loyola 
Ludus, 6r, 67 

Luther, Martm, 24, 176, aai ff, 223, 

227, aaS, 239, 234, 23S, 236. 244, 
349, 250, 253, 255, 259, 

367, 620 

L>cics, 598, 599, 600, 604 
Lyre, 36, 27, 31, 38, 40 

M 

Macaulay, Thomas Babmgton, 32* 
Magdeburg, 237 
Magic Numbers, 115, 143 
Manresa, 298-301 
Mantua, 206, 307, 213 
ifaauole Scholanum, 196 ff 
Manuscripts, cop>ing of, 61, i3S''*36 
^Un> -sided interest, 503 
of Isidore, 117 

Mip-rnaking In school, 484. 486 
Map of Ptolemy, 119 


Maps, projection of, 329 

Marenholz Bulow, Bertha Mana \on, 522, 


523. S24, S2S, 527 

Marlowe, Christopher, 254 
Martial, 45, 6i, 62, 217 
Mary, Queen, 253, 254, 257, 276 
Master’s degree, 187, 188 
Measurement of children, S56“SS8 
Medical education m the Middle Ages, 151 
Medieval pomts of view, 118, 148, 149, 
169, 202 

Medieval schools See Cathedral, chantry, 
Monastary schools 
Medie\al university See Umversity 
Melanchthon, Philhp, 4, 221, 222, 241, 242, 
243, 244, 24s, 246, 32s, 338, 367, 
622, 624, 625, 627 
attitude toward classics, 228 
character, 233, 234, 235-236 
early life, 224 ff 

effect on education and church m Get 
many, 228, 234 


last years, 228 ff 
methods of teaching, 234 2 
middle years, 226 ff 


number of students, 234 
plan of schools, 238 ff 
relation to Luther, 225-226, 23S*'a36 
relation to students, 230 ff 
salary, 227, 250 
llCTOnilllE '"5“ f™"* 

391, 393 

Hcmoiy, 27. 40. 50. SI. 6a. 6S. 88, 214. 
268, 320, 339. 3Sa. 391. 392. 42s. 
S49. SS6 

Wercator's projection, 319 
tllrchant-Tayloro' Schook, .66, a, 7, a;9. 

tiethoda of teaehins See nam« of indieid 
na] teachers, afro Double leans 
laUon, Group foilniclion, Indu^ 
-1 


tdenref, Wdhelm, S.6. f 

<ji. 5*3. 5*5. 527. 535 

tdkUV 

145. 148-149. IS«. * 5 J * 5 *. ‘ 

ijs, 1=1, .to... 

619. 627. 62*- 

Wary tiercuM. 4*5 
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Imitation, Ji, 52, 88, 322, 544. S4S 
Imperial schools, 84 ff , 184 
Individual development as aim ol ednca 
Uon See Sell development 
Individual differences, $3. 5S. ”7. 209. »*<>. 
343, 262-263, 319, 387, 396. 4*7» SS4> 
SS5. 556. 566. 638 

Individual instiuctions, 54, 279. 444-44S 
Inductive lesson plans, 498-499 
Infant school See Nursery school 
Inner unity, 509, Sii, Si4> 5*5. 5^9 
In Praise 0} Folly, 244-245 
Ingutry, 462 
Inquisition, 30a 
Insets, 577-578, S85. S86 
Inspection ol schools 276, 6t2 
Institutes 0/ Oratory, 44, 49 fi 
reasons for writing, 48 
Instruction creates the mind, 499 
Interest, doctrine of, SQr'-S03 
Introduction oi new Tnatenal, 496 fi 
Irish scholars, 122 

Isidore of Seville, X14 ff , t20, 123, X44, 180 
Itinerant teachers in Greece, 37 

J 

Jacobi See Pestalozxi 
Januo, 349, 3sr-3S3 
Jena 509 510 511 

Jerome, Saint 4, 91, 93, 144, 145, 622, 634, 
63s 637, 639 

at Bethlehem, 99 
charatlei, 96, gS, 103-104 
dream, toi 

educational ideas of, 102-103 
letters of, 100-102 
life story, 96 fi 

Jesuits, Order of, Constitutions of, 303, 
312 

foundation, 296, 303 
growth of, 306, 324 
name, 303 
novices, 305 
organization of, 305 
vow of professed, 304 
work of, 304 

Jesuits, schoob of, 312 ff, 338, 348, 361, 
440, 445, 632 
curriculum, 314-31S 
decunons, 320, 607 
disciplme, 316, 323 


Jesuits (Cont ) 

examinations, 332-333 
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nature of, 313, 3*^3*7 
number of, 323-324 
objectives of, S”. 333 
organuation of, 3x2-315, 317 
prelection, 321-322 
prizes, 333 
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rivals, 320 
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support of, 324 

teadaers, training of, 316, 317-319 
textbooks of, 315-316 
today, 325 

Jesus Christ, 8, 14, 92 
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Juvenal, 45, 61, 2x7 
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Kant, IroTnanuel, 440, 491, 621 
Ketlhau, 516, 521, 522 
Kindergarten, 520, 521, 527 ff 
festival, 524-525 
name, 521 

Ktusi, Hermann, 467, 468, 483 
L 

La Ctoeosa, 207-208, 2x8 
Lady Jane Gray, 254 
Lancaster, Joseph, 607 
Langentfaal, Hemncb, 516, 517, 5x8 
La Salle See de la Salle 
La Salpettiere 548 
Late Roman schoob, 84 ff 
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relation to Christian education, 72, 86, 
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training the mind, 626-627 
Latin school, 238, 240, 241 ff, 340, 393, 
440, 443. 632 

Lavater, Johann Kasper, 413, 414, 415 
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Leadership as aim of education, 44, 595, 
619, 620, 621, 622 
Lecture method, 234, 247, 346-347 
Leeuwenhoek, Antony van, 329 
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Orphanage at Stanr, 462 ff 
Orphans, care of, 374-375. 393, 458 ff, 
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Ovid, 6r, 68, 217, 239, 283, 314 
Owen, Robert, 607 

Oxford University, 183, 223, 253, 266, 27s, 
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Padagogium, 373, 393, 396 
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and paganism 
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Palace School, 122, 128, 239 
Palaistra, 31-34 
Palatxum, 344, 352 
Parents and teachere, 271, 391 
Paris, University of, 157, 160, 176, 179, 
183, 191, 193, 302, 303 
Parish schools, 139, 434-436, 50$ 
ParZiament, 437, dor, 602, 604 
Pascal, Blaise, 329 
Patent medicines, 37s 
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Paulinas of Nola, 85-84 
Pauper children, 458 ff, 463. 601 
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Peace of Augsburg, 237, 23S 
Peace of Westphalia, 333 
Pedapopj, 49S, 552, 554 
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Pcnsionisten, 416, 417 
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at Stanz, 462 ff 
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at Y%erdon, 469 ff 
Petrarch, Francesco, 217 
Philanthropmum, 415 ff, 429 ff. 482 
Philanthropy, 437, 602, 605 
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Picture boobs, 240, 348-349. 354. 534-538 
Pietism and pietists, 36S, 370, 376, 393 
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Momtoiial schools, 605, 607-609, 6ii 
Monitors, 280, 282, 607-808, 609 
Montaigne, 444 
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Montessori Mme Mane, 4, 541, 622, 6a8, 
629, 634, 63s 637 
character, s6Si 572, 574 
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exercises, 575-579 
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life story, 563 ff 
Montesson Method, 566 ff 
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self activity, 567-568 
sensory training, 569-570 
shortcomings of method, 572-573 
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64 96, 205, 210 234, 240 264, 283 
293i 339. 340, 390 394. 4io, 416, 418, 
424. 437. 499-S02, 620, 622 
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238, 268 293, 323, 344, 345 347, 425 
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Mulcaster, Richard, 4, 254, 278, 279, 294, 
622, 626, 635, 637 
character, 266-267 
disaphne, 267, 272 
educational ideas of, 267 ff 
education of girls, 270 
First Part of the EUmentane, 267 
life story, 266 ff 
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public versus pnsatc school, 269-270 
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use of English, 271, 273, 277 
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108, 123, 141, 145. 179. 180, 215, 
216, 339, 340, 392, 397. 4io, 435. 
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Novices 30s, 309-311, 317, 362 
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Orphans, care of, 374"37S> 393 . 458 ff» 
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Ovid, 61, 68, 217, 239, 283, 314 
Owen, Robert, 607 
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Padagogium, 373, 393 . 396 
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and paganism 
Paidagogos, 27 ff, 35 
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Palaistra, 31-34 
PalaUum, 344, 332 
Parents and teachers, 271, 39 i 
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Parish schools, 139, 434-436. 5 oS 
Parhament, 437, 601, 602, 604 
Pascal, Blaise, 329 
Patent medicmes, 37s 
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Pauper children, 458 ff , 463. 601 
Payment by results, 604, 613 
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Jacobi, his son, 456-457 
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letter of commendation, 466 
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Petrarch, Francesco, 2x7 
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630, 631, 632 
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Picture books, 240. 348-349. 354. 534-53 
Pietism and pietists, 368, 37®, 376, 39 
Pilgnmagc to Jerusalem, 301 
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Prefects m Jesuit schools, 316 
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620, 621, 622 

Preparation theory of education, 628-629 
Preschool children, 50, 3381 472-473. $20 ff 
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Primers, 240, 384-285, 348 
Printing 337, 277, 362, 376 
Pnscian, 73. 77, 78, 89, I43. *44, 2*4 
Privilege, 398 
Prues, 38, 102, 323, 333 
Professed, 304 

Programs of classes See Class schedules 
Progressive movement, 477. 487. 574 . 638 
Progymnasium, 594 
Promotion, 269, 283, 383 
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Prophets, 331, 333 

Protestant school organuation, 327, 238 ff 
Prussian School Codes, 592 
Psychology applied to education, 456, 467, 
495, 554 
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Public schools of England 3r8« 319 
Public service See Service to state 
Public versus pnvate education, 46, 53, 
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309, 373, 3S8, 390, 429 
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Pupil teacher relationships, 82, 94, 100, 102, 
107, 129, 132-134, 164, 168, 209, 3t2, 
230 5 ^ 361, 319, 345, 384. 389, 438, 
483 C , siG-Sil, 568, 588-589 
Puntanism, 273, 293, 298 
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Pythagoras, 81, 143 
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Quadnvium, 141, 144. i4S. *79. 181. »iS. 
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Question and-answer, 74, 128 
Quin pen, 255-256, 381 
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child psychology, 51, 52 
corporal punishment, 52 
individual differences, 53 
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life story, 43 5 
methods of teaching, 49 ff 
motivation of learning, 51-52 
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public versus pnvate education, 46, 53 
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Ragged schools, 605-606, 612 
Rapport, 556 
Rationalists, 399, 419 
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Ralke, Wolfgang, 33: 
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Reading as a school subject, 26, 2?, 37. 38, 
40, 61, 67, 72, 108, i39> **3» **4. 
239. 271, 283, 313, 314. 338, 379-380. 
392. 435, 437, 438, S70-S7r, 587-589, 
598, 605, 608, 625, 630, 631, 632 
Reahen, 441 

Realgymnasium, 441, 443-444. 594. 632 
Reahsin in education, *43, 420, 421, 446 
Realschule, 443-444, 632 
Reason, age of, 398 ff 
Reason versus faith, 164 
Rector of university, igi, 196 
Reformation, Protestant, 55, 221 ff, 253, 
256, 328, 336, 367, 398, 591, 620, 628 
educational results of, 227, 237 
Reform of church from witbm See Counter- 
Reformation 
Refraction of light, 152 
Relaxation from study necessary, 51, 82, 
208, 263, 264, SOI 
Rehef maps, 484 

Rehgious aim m education, 96, 339, 293 
340, 380, 3QI, 396, 437, 574, 622 
Religious training, 240, 283, 389, 391, 42J- 
424, 599. 6x2, 619, 620, 622, 63T, 632 
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187, 303 ff, 314. 315. 318, 331, 237. 

JS3, >S4. 277. 3^8, 610, 619, 

623, 626 

Renaissance education, trends m, 216, 219 
Renaissance of the twelfth ccnlur>, iS* 
Repetition in Jesuit schools, 322 
Repression theory of discipline, 627- 
Revolt against authonty, 398-399 
Revolution of 1848, 543. 598 
Rewards, 38, 51, 52. 95. 322. 42 

Rhetonc, 37, 44. S3. 54, 55. 6°. 

86, 88, 109, 125, 342, 379. 380, 3. 

216, 341. 24a, 246, 283, 314. 3*5. 33 

339, 352. 630. 831. 832 

schools of, in Rome, 64-65 
Rigidity m Jesuit educaUon, 318-317 
Rivals, 330 

Robots, 636 . . 

Rod, use of 5e« Corporal punishment 
Romances, 100 ~ 

Roman education, decadence 0 , 
early forms, 56-57 
Greek influences in, S8 ^ 
imperial schools, 84 ff 
school system of Rome, 61 
Roman Empire, 49. 58. 72. 91. 3 » 

177, 303 

schools of, 84 S 
Roman law, 183 
Roman numerals 62, iS*. 830 
Roman senate, 45, 58. 80 
Romanticism, 509 51° 

Rote learning See Memory 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 398 4°®. ’ , 

41S, 422, 456. 502. S14. 518 
628, 638 

quotations from, 401 ® 
relation to Basedow, 408-409 
Rousseauism, 404. 4i8. 5*8 

Rugby, 219 , . CbnsUan 

Rule for the Brothers of tne 
Schoob, 380 

Rule of St Benedict, 108 
S 

St Paul’s School, ®c’oS’<i''s’'’ 

Samt-Simon, Claude Hen 

Salaries of teachers, 226, 250 59 

Salerno, 182, 183, 192 

Sallust, 47. 281, 324 587-58® 

Sandpaper letters, 57^57 . 


Saracens See Arab learning 
Satires, xoi, 244-245 
Savonarola, 24 
Saxe Gotha, 592 
Schedules See Class schedules 
Schisms in Protestant Church, 229 
Scholars, selection of, 261-262, 263 
Scholarships, 271, 278 
Scholasticism, 151 ff. 244. 245 
methods of, 158 
objectives of, iS3"254 
relation to Aristotle, 152-153 
shortcommgs of, 156-15? 
typical argument of, 154-2SS 
Scholemaster, The, 261 
School, boards, 612 
census, 592 
codes, 592 

day, 35, 61, 184-285, 293-194, 208, 279- 
282, 318, 344, 379, 389. 392, 418. 
419, 48s. 583-584 
law of 1833, 598 

rooms, 16 ff, 27-31, 148, 284-185, 188- 
190, 216, 317, 279-281, 394, 420, 
582-584, 568 

societies in England, 437, 573, 603, 605 
year, 282-283, 344 

School system of Charlemagne, 139 
Coroemus, 338 
early Protestantism, 238 ff 
England 601 ff 
France, 597 ^ 

Germany, 59 * ^ 

Schools of Athens, 25 ff 
Basedow, 428 ff 

Brothers of the Christian Schools 379 ^ 

Charlemagne, 128 ff 
Comemus, 338 ff 
courts 218, 442 

the Dissenters, 443 , 601. 606, 607, 63* 
mfIv ChnsUanity, 108-109 
Elizabethan England, 274 ff 
Francke, 39 * ff 
Froebel, 5*7 ff 
humanism. 238ff.2S9-*6o 
industry, 437 
the Jesuits, 32* ff 
the Middle Ages, 108 ff. 241 B 

Montesson, S8o ff 
the people (Volksschule), 294-295 
Pestaloai, 47 ® ff 
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philosophy, 38 
the Reformation, 238 ff 
the Renaissance, 213 fi 
thetonc, 64-67 
Rome, 61 ff 

the sense realists, 443 5 , S94i 
Sturm, 259-260 
the transition period, 86 fi 
ViUonno, 207 ff 

Saences as school subjects, 246, 339> 34o, 
393, 410, 4x8, 420, 4421 443, 494. 598. 

630, 632. 633 

Saentific Renaissance, 328 fi 
Scientific Society of Berlin, 376 
Scnptonum, 136 
Script writing, 137-138 
Secondary education in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centunes, 440 fi 
Secular control of education, 227. 437. 238. 
351. S93. 598, 613 

Segum, fidouard, 4 557, S6i. 5^3. S75. 6*3. 
629, 634, 637 
in Amcnca, 543-544 
attitudes toward defectives, $43 
establishment of training schools, 543 
form board, 546 
life story, 541 S 

methods of training idiots, $43 ff 
motor training, 543-545 
sensory trammg 545-547 
Selection of children to became scholars, 
53 261, 262, 263 

Selection of materials for school work, 350 
354. 430 

Self activity, 429, 528, 538, 554. 586. 567 
Self development as aim of education, 57, 
203, 317, 43fi. 478-479. 538, 566, 567, 
618, 620, 621, 622, 633 624 
Self instructional matenals, 575-576. 589 
Seminanes See Normal schools 
Seminars for teadiers, 417, 504, 594, 614 
Seneca, 54, 88, 143 

Sense perception, 478-479, 480-482, 495, 
497. 530 ff 

Sense realism and reahsts, 34*-343, 354. 
393. 396. 419. 431, 436, 443-444. 
478-479. 480-482, 495, 497. 63* 

See also Realism in education 
Sensory training, 341, 354, S3o fi. 545*546. 
565, 569-570. 573. 575. 579. S80, 581 


Sentences, 244, 345 

Service to the state as aim of education, 
44, 45. 46. 57, 68, 416, 619, 620, 
623-624 

Seven Liberal Arts, 125, 144, 14S, 242, 243. 

244 

Se*. teaching of, 422, 430 
Shakespeare, William, 254, 610 
Shortage of teadiers, 607, 609 
Shorthand, 443 
Sie et Non, 164, 165 
Sick children, 388 
Sign language, 560 
Sign of Socrates, 12 
Silence in class, 383-384 
Singing See Music 
Socud Contract, 401, 456 
Social realism, 393, 442 
Soaahzation, 54, 55, 408, 427. S68, 573 
Society of Jesus See Jesuits 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, 437, 573 

Socrates, 3, 4, 37, 151, 485, 499. 634. 635. 

637 

anecdotes about, 17 

character and appearance, 15-17 

dialogues of, 20 ff 

execution of, 16-17 

leader of youth, lo, 12 

life story, 8 ff 

mode of life, 9-10 

sign, 12 

trial, 11-14 

Socratic method, 9, so fi , 94, 128 
Sorboane, 548, 549 
Sparta, ii, 40, 57, 636 
Specific gravity, 152 
Spdlers, 285 

Spellir^, 136. 145, 282-283, 379-380, 382- 
383 

Spencer, Herbert, 621 
Spenser, Edmund, 254, 366 
Siantuof Exercises, 299 fi , 302 
Staoz, 463-465, 472 

State control of schools, 593, 598, 612-614 
See also Secular control of schools 
State department of public instruction, 593 
Slate supervision of schools, 436, 604 
State support of schools, 227, 324 
Stigmata of degeneracy, 555 
Student hie, ifo, 184-1S5, igi fi , 247-248 
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Sludium GtneraU, 183 
Stupid children, not to be punished, aog, 
272. 388, 390, 429 

Sturm, Johannes, 243, 259, 260, 625 
Suggestibility, 549 
Sunday School, 605, 610, 612 
Supervision of teaching Set Practice teach- 
ing 

Surveying, 443, 598, 632 
Surveys of education, 609 ff 
Swiss Revolution, 463 
Syllables, use of, in learning to read, 62, 
284, 380, 381, 392 

T 

Teacher, position of See Position of 
teacher 

Teacher pupil relationship See Pupil- 
teacher relationship 

Teacher pupil system in England, 609, 612 
Teacher training See Normal schools, 
Seminars for teachers, umversity 
training for, 273-274 

Teachers' certificates See License to teach 
Teachers for elementary schools, 448 ff , 607 
Teachers in the sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies, 448 ff 

Teaching as a career, 249-250, 504, 584* S92» 
604 

Teaching brotherhoods, 324, 348, 35^ 
361-362, 597, 598, S 99 f fioi, 613 
Teaching personality, 634-635 
Tenement schools 565 
Tests of intelligence, 546, 5S7» S59“56o 
Ti>xtbooks, 73 ff , 130, 144— i45r 224, 227» 
315-316, 348 ff , 482 
Theology, based on the Bible, 227, 244 
position of, m the medieval school, 142— 

143 

as university subject, 183, 244» 246^ 631 
Theories of education, 623 ff 
Thermopylae, 40 
Thesaurus, 349, 352 
Theses on church door, 255 
Third Republic, 599 
Thirty Tyrants ii, iS 
Thirty Years’ War, 328, 33^» 333 
Thomas h Kempis, 362 
Thomas Aquinas, 154, 24S 
limctable, 3 ff 


Topics, for debate, 54, 55, 66, 86-87 
to be approved, 247, 316 
Toulouse, University of, 193, 194 
Tours, I34-J3S 
Town and gown, 194 
Training the mind, 610, 626-627 
Transfer of training, 627 
Translations of the Bible, 98, 99. 227 
Translations of classics by Arabs, 152 
Trial of Socrates, lo-ii 
Trier, 97 
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